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The UR, <#i*4 M& Pondicherry elections foreshown tliat in terms of direct voters’ 
sort the prime ntuustera patty is by no means in comtbrt<$le command of either the 
sort oft6e efeetototo or the trout and confidence ofthe patsic, Mr Mody hfintelfhas 
tied to the widespread agitations and demonstrations in the country against the 
option and int^mpetcnoe which have coma to characterize the Congress adrmnistra- 
aVtfle centre and fit the States* He ha* rightly pointed oat that these popular move* 
its are not by aasypeahs in the nature Of a revolt against the legality of the state as 
t but are rather orttw character of massive protests against the economic policies, 
icularty pohetos remtiHg to production totd prices, of the governments which rule 
lie name of the prime minister’s party in New Delhi and several state capitals. This 
rly implies that the people are ready and willing to demand and work for the redress 
heir grievances. 

When thi* Is the ease, only a truly demoralized opposition group can look to the 
s to saVe the country*. If Mr Mody has decided that the Swalantta party should thus 
out of effective politics at least for the time being, so much the worse for that party, 
re is however no reason why this counsel of despair should guide the thinking of other 
ositiou parlies which may not be as willing as Mjr Mody is to take a view of India’s 
icity for survival in purely historic terms. From this point of view the leadership of 
griss (O) deserves to be congratulated on its decision to fight for and maintain a sepa- 
poiitical identity as an uncompromising opponent of the policies and administration 
he prime minister and her party. 

It has become fashionable to speak of hardliners in Congfcss(O). However, given 
ircumstances of the split in the now defunct Indian National Congress, it is clear that 
e can be no hawks and no doves in CongrcssfO). Anyone in the Congress organiza- 
, be it Mr Kpmaraj, or some others, such as Mrs Tarakesftwati Smha, who could think 
rms of a merger or even a more limited political understanding with the prime minis- 
i party, simply cannot have a place at all in Congress(O). It may be presumed that 
not only Mr Montfji Pesai and Mr Asoka Mehta who could see this clearly 
ertheless, it is on them that the grave responsibility has fallen of relentlessly spelling 
the implications of the situation and restating their parly’s objective of and detei- 
ation to preserve Its .identity and function as an independent political expression of a 
gnintble and necessary opposition point of view. It maybe that, in asserting their 
ership in this unapto ocal fashion, both Mr Morarji Desai and Mr Asoka Mehta 
■turning the risk of serious dissidence. This risk, however, may well be a calculated 

' V * 

When all is said and done Mr Kamaraj cannot be in love with Mrs Gandhi’s poh- 
or her mean* or methods of running the government or the country. It is on record 
he has ttw&mned as\tronglyas any other opposition leader the corruption and 
idrainlstration tainting, the central and state governments. It is no secret either 
he firmly believe* thpl the prime minister and her party am largely responsible for 
conomic and social mess in Which the countiy now finds itself. Holding thes. opi- 
I as he does it should certainly he very difficult for him to ally himself in any way or 
I any pretext with Mrs Gandhi’s government or her party, notwithstanding his 
ml preoccupation who rescuing Tamil Nadu from the DMK or saving it from the 
d*C. Sven if h* were to ptmtonue to attach considerable importance to the local 
act, he Should by now Jure* Stoumt the lesson of Pondicherry that in Mrs Indira 
ihi’s pasty he may not necessarily have a winner for an ally. K i» therefore more 
probable that Mr Kamarto may ultimately come to the conclusion that it may not 
intent tot Mm to cut his ptotmt political moorittgs and drift towards an ambiguous 
ichwhhwipolitics! leader whoJas already demonstrated her vast capacity for making 
fiUtoUtotor Jwt cplj&horatorfl? 

T^di^ton.ttoiitoby the Congte*s(0) working* Committee that this party should 
trttebtoitortm *&§M IDohgtoto ip any state has therefore mush to ccmpnerd it* 

democracy based on the party system, the 
the tototorfty and the resources of the govommrtrt to 
hit ’*“*■—■***—»—^* »«•**« * 
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service whidh only political parties deter¬ 
mined to stand up and speak for them¬ 
selves are in a position to render* to the 
country. It will no doubt be a cosy state 
of affairs for Mts Gandhi if, with the con¬ 
nivance of the CPI, she could lay down the 
law for each and all parts of the country, 
but it would certainly not be the kind of 
political system which the people of this 
country opted for when they constituted 
themselves into the sovereign, democratic 
Republic of India, Events in Gujarat and 
Bihar have shown that nothing provokes 
extra-constitutional mass action so much 
as the failure of the electoral process^ to 


ensure responsive and responsible conduct 
on the part of the politicians in jpower, 
Opposition parties have an obligation to 
redeem parliamentary institutions froth 
this impasse and this they can do only if 
they are prepared to light pressures and 
influences seeking to destroy and dilute 
their respective political identities. Sooner 
or later there will have to be an election 
for the state assembly in Gujarat, while, 
in 1976 at any rate, the people must go 
to the polls to elect a new Lok Sabha, 
Will it be good for the country if the 
electorate were to see its options steadily 
narrowed? 


industries arc certainly labouring under 
serious handicaps even m it is, but so long 
as the total power position in the country 
does not improve, there is little chance of 
engineering or other industries producing 
at their maximum capacities. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, mere subsidisation of the 
steel requirements is not going to help very 
much in the particular economies of the 
engineering industries themselves or the 
general economy of the country including 
its export sector. On balance then, a 
realistic view has to be taken of the steel 
price issue. 


Cloth: prices 
and policy 

In the case of cloth, as in the case of 
food, the government has been good en¬ 
ough to try to come to terms with reali¬ 
ties. The industry has at last been allow¬ 
ed to pass on some part of its increased 
costs of production to the consumer in an 
open and legitimate fashion. Whether 
the increases in prices allowed for control¬ 
led categories of cotton textiles are ade¬ 
quate will continue to be debated between 
government and industry, but to the ex¬ 
tent that the industry's demand for more 
reasonable returns has been conceded at 
all, the mills should be more favourably 
disposed towards increasing the output of 
the controlled varieties of cloth. 

The government has extended the area of 
control to cover certain medium cotton tex¬ 
tiles of popular descriptions. There can be 
no quarrelling with this measure since the 
less affluent sections of the people certainly 
need some relief from rising prices of 
clothing of daily wear. Inevitably, the 
industry will have to look for the greater 
part of its profits in the area of the un¬ 
controlled varieties of cloth. The prices 
of fine and superfine varieties of cotton 
textiles, however, are already quite high 
and further increases in them might at 
least discourage the growth of consump¬ 
tion. At the same time, since the prices 
of synthetic textiles are also going up, 
fin - or superfine cotton textiles may not be 
at as great a disadvantage as they would 
otherwise be. All this apart, the cotton 
textile industry is fortunately in a position 
to take an expansionist view of the export 
trade. Even if the offtake of fine or super¬ 
fine cotton textiles in domestic trade is 
affected by increases in prices, the mills 
may be in a position to divert profitably 
more of this production to overseas mar¬ 
kets, Provided power and fuel are suffi¬ 
ciently available and transport erases to 
be a serious bottleneck either in the 


movement of raw materials or finished 
goods, the cotton textile industry should 
be in a position to work fairly well within 
the limits of the new policy. 

It remains to be seen whether the go¬ 
vernment would be realistic also in deal¬ 
ing with prices and production in certain 
other major industries, particularly steel 
and aluminium. It is unfortunate of 
course that the public sector steel plants 
particularly are unable to produce at their 
optimum capacity. It is however a fact 
that they arc in this regrettable position 
and that there are no early prospects 
of much improvement. This brutal truth 
has therefore to be taken note of as an 
argument for an increase in steel prices so 
that the plants do not accumulate losses 
further. We do not suggest that an in¬ 
crease in steel prices is the best thing that 
could happen to the economy at the pre¬ 
sent time. Far from it. The engineering 


Similarly, it is indeed open to question l 
whether aluminium should be controlled* 
at all. Thanks to a variety of circums¬ 
tances including government irresponsibi¬ 
lity in UP, the output of this vital industry 
has been steadily depressed and an avoid 
able scarcity of the metal has been crea¬ 
ted. Given these circumstances, it is, 
whether one likes it or not, most natural 
that there should be a black market in 
this metal. This means that unauthorized 
profits arc being made at the expense of 
manufacturers, consumers and the public 
exchequer. It is not at all reasonable 
that the government should turn a blind 
eye to this obstrusive situation. Decont¬ 
rol of aluminium, besides assisting in the 
rationalization of the use of the meta 1 
under conditions of scarcity, should also 
help in mitigating the financial hardship 
at present being experienced by the manu¬ 
facturers due to rising costs and the curtail¬ 
ment of output because of the power shor¬ 
tage or labour trouble. 
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One of the unhealthy features in the food crisis 
which overtook this country last year was the dis¬ 
integration of an all-India price structure in so far 
as it could have been attained under relatively free 
trade conditions. Since the restoration of free 
trade in foodgrains was ruled out as outside the 
realm of practical politics, the Gregory Committee 
emphasized that the mitigation of the abnormal 
degree of dispersion of prices which then prevailed 
was an important public desideratum. The com¬ 
mittee recommended statutory control of food- 
grain prices and laid down as minimum conditions 
(a) adequate procurement machinery, (b) rigorous 
and drastic enforcement of the Foodgrains Con¬ 
trol Order, and (c) effective control over trans¬ 


port. It was also recommended that statutory 
prices should not be fixed in provincial areas 
without the consent of the Central Government, 
which should also have the right to suggest] 
changes of prices both upwards and downwards.; 
The first step towards implementing these recomj 
mendations was taken when following the Khauf 
Grains Conference held by the Government ojj 
India in Januaiy last statutory all-India prices 
were fixed for bajra and jowar. Owing to marked] 
differences in provincial recommendations the 
question of statutory price of rice was postponed 
then, but provincial administrations were instruct! 
ed to reduce current prices preparatory to statuj 
tory price fixing. * j 
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i/Vest Asian 
oil squeeze 

it- decision of the members of the Orga- 
nation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
|PEQ, at their last month’s meeting at 
fcnna, to freeze the posted prices of 
lest Asian crude oil for the April-Junc 
farter at the level fixed about three 
onths ago for the January-March quarter 
,s more to it than m^ets the eye. This 
mpromise, reports suggest, has bsen 
fceted owing to the violent reaction of 
|e majority of the 12 members of the 
PEC, particularly Iran, to the propo- 
1 of Saudi Arabia—the premier oil ex¬ 
erting country of west Asia whose 
•ude oil forms the basis of the fixation 
f the posted prices in the region- that 
,c last year’s price hike should now be 
versed to some extent. It is too early 
say whether this is a pointer to a 
ft developing among the members of the 
PEC. But it is a clear enough indica- 
on of the fact that the majority of the 
L exporting countries are not yet in a 
ood to relax their squeeze, even though 
has very adversely affected the world 
onomy. 

Those opposed to the proposal of 
aiudi Arabia are reported to have pointed 
ut at the above meeting that, not 
speak of lowering the posted prices, 
acre was, in fact, a case for a fur- 
er about 12 par cent hike because of 
^redactors, These were: (i) increasing 
ost of both capital and consumer goods 
^ported by oil producing countries; (ii) 
se in retail product prices in western 
pimtries; and (iii) increasing profits of 
iternational oil companies. 

There can be no denying the fact that the 
bove arguments of the opponents of the 
audi Arbian move are quite valid. In 
jtet, these were the very arguments which 
elped in a reversing about three years ago 
je downtrend in the prices of crude oil 
at had persisted throughout the sixties, 
tic members of the OPEC can legitimate- 
claim—as they did towards the close 
t the sixties—a fair price for their crude 
il which is a depleting asset not easily 
eplacable. But the question that has to 
c faced squarely at the present juncture 
> how far crude oil prices can be raised 
urther without a grievous blow to the 
orld economy in general and the econo- 
les of the developing nations in particu- 
Hr. 

It cannot be denied that nearly 400 
er cent increase in the posted prices of 
vest Asian crude oil in just about 10 
paths has accentuated the global infla¬ 
tionary tendencies. Even though fuel 
constitute only a small proportion 
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of the total cost of an end-product, the 
rise in crude oil prices has significantly 
added to the pressures on the prbes of 
capital as well as consumer goods. This 
is because apart from the direct increase 
in production costs, output itself has been 
affected as a result of difficult fuel supplies 
in many countries. 

It is also indisputable that product 
prices have been raised in almost all the 
oil importing countries. In some count¬ 
ries—the USA and the Netherlands, for 
instance—consumption had to be curtailed 
as supplies were affected by the embargo 
cm shipments imposed by the OPEC. Jn 
most other countries, including the deve¬ 
loping ones such as India, the sheer ne¬ 
cessity of containing the oil import bill 
led to the devising of ways to reduce con¬ 
sumption. The most appropriate method 
of doing so that could be thought of in 
the short run was to raise product prices. 

The International oil companies, simi¬ 
larly, have made good fortuous gains out 
of the hike in crude oil prices. But this 
apparently could not be obviated in the 
short run. A squeeze on their profits, 
of course, has now been clamped by 
several west Asian countries. 

All this should suggest that the oil 
exporting countries, though justified in 
asking for a reasonable price for their 
crude, cannot totally ignore the interests 
of the consumer countries. The role of 
a watchdog assumed by them in respect to 
the domestic policies of the oil impart¬ 
ing countries, in so far as the prices of 
petroleum products are concerned, inci¬ 
dentally, is bound to be resented widely. 
The oil importing countries have to look 
after their balance of payments position; 
they cannot be denied the freedom of 
suitably adjusting their domestic policies 
to meet the unprecedented situation just 
because some of* the measures taken by 
them do not appeal to some members of 
of the OPEC. 

Time, therefore, appears to have come 
for constituting a study under the auspi¬ 
ces of the United Nations to find out how 
a new equilibrium can be established bet¬ 
ween the hike in crude oil prices and 
those of the capital and consumer goods 
which are imported by the oil exporting 
countries. Unless this is done, the global 
inflationary tendencies cannot be contain¬ 
ed. Pending this study, attempts at fur¬ 
ther hikes in the prices of crude oil ought 
to be held back lest they should fuel the 
cauldron of inflation. 

The lifting of the embargo by the 
OPEC on shipments of crude oil to the 
USA—the decision to this effect was also 
taken Rt the above mentioned Vienna 
meet—however, is welcome* It should 
help in the stabilisation of the US as well 


as the world economy at 
extent 


least 



Equally welcome is the decision— 
though delayed—of the OPEC at it$ this 
week-end’s meeting at Geneva to set up 
a special fund out of the increased oil 
revenues of its members, for providing 
assistance for the economic growth of the 
developing nations. The assistance, reports 
suggest* will be in the form of soft loans 
repayable over a period of 25 years. 


So far as India is concerned, as 
a sequel to the recent oil strike in the 
Bombay High area—ail has been dis¬ 
covered in the very first well drilled On 
the highest structure in this area in three 
layers and there are possibilities of finding 
oil in fourth layer also—the long-term 
outlook, indeed, has brightened up signi* 
jbantly. The tentative decision to pro¬ 
duce one million tonnes of oil from coal 
too is a welcome step in this direction. 
But mare significant for the immediate 
future is the decision of the Oil and Na¬ 
tural Gas Commission to tone up the sick 
oil wells in Assam to yield somewhat 
higher output. The on-shore exploration 
efforts of the ONGC, however, leave much 
to be desired as is evident from the pro¬ 
gress in the Tripura area. This region is 
understood to be quite promising for the 
prospecting of oil. Elsewhere too in the 
country* except in the Ruarasagar area in 
Assam where a new reserve of oil has 
been found recently, the progress is too 
slow. The tempo of activity on-shore has 
to be stepped up a great deal, espscially 
when t he oil strike in the Bombay High area 
has thrown up the possibilities of finding 
crude oil in miocene rocks. An early 
decision oil the granting of off-shore 
concessions on the Indonesian model to 
foreign explorers could also be helpful. 


A solution to the current energy crisis 
in India, however, has to be found prima¬ 
rily in the stepping up of exports to the 
maximum extent possible so that imports 
of oil can be kept up, and in raising the 
production of coal and electricity. Our 
coal production during 1973-74 is estimat¬ 
ed to be around 78,5 million tonnes. In 
1974-75, it is envisaged to be raised to 95 
million tonnes. Though an ambitious task, 
il is not beyond accomplishment as po¬ 
tential to produce about 85 million tonnes 
of coal is said to <*xist already. A major 
bottleneck that needs to be broken expedi¬ 
tiously, however, is the movement of coal. 
If adequate coal supplies can be ensured 
to industry, it is felt that the-requirements 
of furnace oil can be brought down by 
nearly 30 per cent in about a year’s 
time. 

With a view to containing the demand 
for kerosene, the union government is 
understood to have conducted feasibility 
studies for the provision of coal gas in the 
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metropolitan cities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Delhi (and possibly in Hyderabad nls6), 
An energetic follow-up action in this 
direction is called for. 

The generation of electricity at present 
leaves much to be desired. No doubt, 
the difficult coal and furnace oil supplies 
arc having an adverse effect on thermal 
generation, the output can be raised to 


Image of jute 

This Indian Jute Mills Association has 
reacted strongly and bitterly to the 
decision of the government of India to 
increase the export duty on jute goods. 
With effect from March 23 the govern¬ 
ment has raised the export duty on 
primary and secondary carpet backing by 
Rs 450 per tonne, on hessian by Rs,400 
per tonne, and on sacking (cloth and 
bags) by Rs 150 per tonne. The associa¬ 
tion has said that the industry has been 
“shocked’’ that the government should 
have reimposed the export duty on sacking 
and raised it on hessian and carpet backing 
so soon after the abolition of the former 
and the drastic reduction of the latter in 
the second half of 1973. 

How far is government of India justi¬ 
fied in giving this shock treatment to the 
jute industry? Jt is true that the prices 
of jute goods in recent months have 
shown a sharp upward trend and that, as 
a result, the industry has been earning 
more profits. But the government seems 
to have ignored the long-term interests of' 
the jute industry and has been influenced 
solely by the desire to augment its 
revenue. The yield from the export duty 
on jute goods was Rs 30.02 crores in 
1972-73. The budget for 1973-74 estimated 
it at Rs 24.00 crores but the revised figure 
is Rs 18.50 crorers. The budget estimate 
foi 1974-75 isRs 15.00 crores. Mr Cimvan, 
the Finance minister, will no doubt 
succeed in enriching the exchequer for 
the time being but in doing so, he seems 
to have handicapped the jute industry's 
efforts to maximise the earnings of foreign 
exchange. 

The IJMA has pointed out that since 
prices are already ruling high, the further 
inflation of the landed cost of jute goods 
to importers by the inclusion of the new 
rates of export duties “is sure to set in 
motion a strong buyer resistance to the 
detriment of the future of Indian jute 
goods”. It has observed that the impor¬ 
ters' confidence in the professed Indian 
objective of stimulating the consumption 
of jute by every possible means will be 
“shaken to the roots*'. Mr Chavaa may 
argue that his ministry will closely watch 
the trends in exports and that it will not 


no small extent if the maintenance of these 
plants is properly taken care of. Hydcl 
generation should show improvement 
shortly with the onset of the summer sea¬ 
son resulting in increased melting of snow. 
Much, however, will depend on the next 
monsoons. Their behaviour obviously 
cannot be predicted. Wasteful use of 
power, therefore, has to be curbed with a 
heavy hand. 


hesitate to adjust the export duties suitably 
when necessary. But past experience has 
shown that the Finance ministry has 
always needed prolonged and persistent 
pressure and persuasion to make it revise 
or remove the export duties. 

Indian jute goods have to face stiff 
competition from other countries and 
substitutes. This will be clear from the 
fact that the export of jute.goods declined 
sharply to Rs 250 crores in 1972-73 fiom 
Rs 265 crores in 1971-72. In 1973-74 
(April-August) these exports were valued 
'at Rs 102 crores against about Rs 115 
crores in the same period of the previous 
year. Our export performance in certain 
important markets had been a source of 
considerable anxiety. For example, the 
export of carpet backing to the 
USA had dropped from 181.000 tonnes 
valued at Rs 82.35 crores in 1971-72 to 
129.000 tonnes worth Rs 67.17 crores in 
1972-73. In the same period the export 
of hessian bags to the USA fell from 840 
metric tons to 188 metric tons valued at 
Rs 21.10 lakhs and Rs 4.13 lakhs respec¬ 
tively. Our exports to Canada also 
declined in 1972-73 in relation to the 
previous year—carpet backing cloth from 
11,222 metric tons to 9724 metric tons 
and other hessian cloth from 26,266 
metric tons to 9202 metric tons. In 
several other markets also our jute goods 
have suffered a set-back mainly due to the 
competition from Bangladesh and from 
substitutes. 

In particular the export of hessian and 
sacking had suffered seriously due to 
uncompetitive prices. India's export of 
hessians fell from 4,48,000 tonnes in 
1965 to 270,000 tonnes in 1972. The 
export of sacking dropped from 284,000 
lonnes in 1965 to 48,000 tonnes in 1969. 
In the next (wo years there was some 
improvement in exports due to the 
suspension of supplies from Pakistan but 
in the subsequent period there has been 
severe setback. In 1972 Bangladesh 
exported 157,000 tonnes of sacking goods 
compared to only 8?,000 tonnes in 1971 
and its prices were cheaper by about five 
per cent than those of India. 

With the onsettingofthe oil crisis in 
the last year, the outlook for our jute 
exports has brightened to some extent but 


the export duties are likely to make ifft 
more difficult for the jute industry t<$| 
exploit this favourable situation fullj^g 
Shipments of Indian jute goods in receri|& 
months had become irregular due to severe 
and persistent power cuts, labour troubles* 
and inadequate shipping space; and New 
Delhi's latest decision regarding export 
duties will create more uncertainty among 
foreign buyers. 

The following extract from the latest „ 
annual report of the IJM A reveals to 
what extent the US importers resent the 
imposition of export duties on jute goods: 

“US importers of carpet backing wc^e 
highly critical of Indian price control and 
tax authorities who were considered too 
slow to face the facts, a deficiency which 
in their opinion had served to help fund 
the tremendous development budget on 
synthetics. If there had been a more 
realistic approach to this over the past 
few years, it would have acted as a deter¬ 
rent to the very large investment already 
in synthetics. Resentment was so strong 
that, while importers had done their ''Bflfe 
at government level for India by removing 
the import tax in the US, the Indian 
government, on the other hand, with 
strong reasons for tax-needs now abating, 
was persisting in an extremely high export 
tax, which set well with no user who must 
pay the tax and gave a dangerous override 
to the market as the day would come when 
action must be taken to reduce.it. It was 
contended that no one wanted an unsold 
or long position facing a lower market 
after the tax was paid on shipment,, j 
which could not be recovered before 
lower-priced goods were again made 
available". 

The Finance ministry does not seem lo* 
have properly appreciated the financial 
position of the jute industry. In recent 
years, the industry’s profitability had 
suffered due to various causes and it had 
not been able to plough back sufficient 
resources to expedite its programme of 
modernisation. The oil crisis had given 
the industry an opportunity to iinpnnj 
its profitability bm the decision on expbrt 
duties, in the words of the IJM A, will act 
as “a brake on the operation of the princi¬ 
ple of a fair return on capital employed 
and turn-over in a free market”. 

The union Commerce ministry has 
been recently taking more interest i>n 
implementing the jute industry’s modern¬ 
isation programme. It feels that the, 
spinning and weaving capaciy is not 
properly matched, which has been affecting| 
the production of jute goods. It hasty 
asked the industry to provide for m 
investment of Rs 120 crores in the next: 
five years so as to facilitate the expansion y 
of production from, the current level of 1^ 
million tonnes to 1.7 million tonnes a 
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year. It has suggested that the industry 
^oul<J plough back as much as possible 
of its profits; and in order to make sure 
'-rithat this is. done, a joint committee has 
been set up with the representatives of the 
industry and the Commerce ministry. Mr 
S.N. Chakravartee, the Jute Commis¬ 
sioner, is the chairman of this committee 
which will administer the funds to be kept 
in the banks. These accounts will be 
jointly operated by the committee and the 
mills. According to the Jute Commis¬ 
sioner, about Rs 50 crores will be needed 
for the modernisation of the existing mills 
$nd an equal amount is to be invested to 
balance production. He recently said that 
if the industry failed to secure the 
necessary funds, additional money would 
to have to be arranged from loans from 
the financial institutions. But he pointed 
out that both government and industry felt 
that money would not pose any problem. 

However, in view of the changes in the 
export duties, it remains to be seen to 
What extent the industry will be able to 
raise the necessary funds for modernisa¬ 
tion without excessive reliance on the 
financial institutions. Besides, the industry 
also needs more money for research, 
publicity and other essential purposes. A 

Haryana's 
* accent on 
agriculture 

Although no new taxes were proposed 
by the Harayana Finance minister, Mr 
Ram Saran Charnl Mital, while announc¬ 
ing a Rs 18-crore deficit budget for 1974- 
75, his intention to fill the gap not merely 
by economy in expcndituie and improved 
tax realisation but also through some ad¬ 
ditional tax measures in the course of the 
new financial year was explicit. The Finan- 
minister, however, hoped that the deficit 
r 1974-75 might be lower than that pro¬ 
posed in the budget because the estimates 
furnished in the budget documents had 
been based on tentative estimates of items 
such as the central assistance for the state 
Plan and market borrowings. The figures 
for these items had been assumed at the 
current year’s level as the final discussions 
with^thc Planning Commission on the 
formula to be adopted for these were yet 
to take place. 

Haryana, like neghbouring Punjab, 
had experienced some improvement in 
the financial position depicted by the 
revised estimates for the year 1973-74 as 
against the budget estimates so that the 
Anticipated deficit of Rs 14.17 crores was 
1 reduced to Rs5.i9 crores. The itppro- 


joint , government-industry delegation 
which last year visited the USA, Canada, 
the UK and Belgium under the leadership 
of Mr Y.T. Shah, the Commerce Secretary, 
reported that the current levels of inputs 
in research and development were “grossly 
inadequate”. It strongly recommended 
“a well-thought-out public relations pro¬ 
gramme to improve the image of jute". 
But apart from the financial aspect, will 
the frequent changes in export duties help 
to create a favourable impression abroad 
about our jute industry? The IJMA has 
said that the government’s latest decision 
is likely to be interpreted abroad as “a 
move to capitalise on the short-term 
advantage arising from the scarcity of 
synthetics by holding jute buyers to 
ransom’* and that such a reaction will 
“hurt the image of jute and accelerate the 
quest for new viable substitutes other than 
synthetics”. Incidentally, it will be interst¬ 
ing <to know if the Commerce ministry 
fully agrees with the decision of the 
Finance ministry regarding the levy of 
export duties. Mr Chavan told the Rajya 
Sabha on March 26 this year, “what¬ 
ever decisions I take, I take them on my 
own”. Docs this mean that Prof. Chatto- 
padhyaya had no say on the decision 
regarding the revision of export duties? 

vement in the receipts was partly due to 
the additional tax measures which were 
expected to yield around Rs 5 crores. 
The collections of the excise and other 
taxes also increased by nearly Rs 6 
crores over the budgeted figure. 

The revenue budget revealed u surplus 
of Rs 7.8 crores and the overall deficit 
for 1974-75 was primarily due to increas¬ 
ed investment on capital account. Power 
and irrigation continue to receive high 
priority. Various power projects require a 
non-recurring contribution of Rs 13 crores 
during 1974-75. The Faridabad thermal 
power plant is coming up according to 
schedule. Similarly, substantial expendi¬ 
ture is being incurred on the Panipat 
thermal project. Works on Western* 
Jamuna Canal hydro-electric project with 
an installed capacity of 45 MW is pro¬ 
posed to be started soon. The Finance 
minister hoped that with the commission¬ 
ing of the Faridabad unit and the Beas 
project in 1975, power situation in the 
state would improve considerably. 

The expenditure on irrigation and allied 
projects to the extent of nearly otic-third 
of the total capital outlay outside the reve¬ 
nue account revealed the importance 
attached by the stale to increased agricul¬ 
tural output. Only expanded irrigation 
facilities can encourage the adoption of 
the latest agricultural technology and the 
use of high yielding varieties of seeds and 
fertilizers. Mr Mital felt that it was neces¬ 


sary to extend irrigation facilities to 
fainted areas, mostly through lift irriga¬ 
tion schemes or through suitable dry 
farming techniques. Towards this end 
the state had already completed the Jiiu 
lift scheme and the ifrork on all phases 
of the Indira Gandhi canal system was 
nearing completion. The work on the 
first three phases of the Chakravarty 
canal was likely to be completed in the 
near future and work would continue on 
the feeder and the fourth stage of the 
project started in October, 1973. Priority 
was also to be given to the carrier vsystem 
for transportation and utilisation of Ravi- 
Beas waters. Another important project 
on which work was likely to start shortly 
was the Jawhar Lai Nehru canal project 
envisaging the utilization of flood waters 
and surplus Ravi-Beaswaters forextending 
irrigation to the drought prone and back¬ 
ward areas of the districts of Mahendra- 
garh, Bhiwani and Rohtak. 

By way of short-term policy, the deve¬ 
lopment of minor irrigation potential had 
played a significant role in the achivemciit 
of increased agricultural production in the 
state. Shallow tubewells and pumping 
sets had been installed in large numbers 
under the programmes of the land 
mortgage banks and the Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation. Provision of 
Rs 70 lakhs has been fiiadc by way of the 
slate’s support to the debenture pro¬ 
gramme of the land mortgage banks and 
another provision of Rs 20 lakhs has been 
made for the Minor Irrigation Tubewells 
Corporation. 

The state proposed to diversify its 
economy by encouraging the industrial 
sector. A number of projects in the 
public sector and the joint sector were 
proposed to be established in the near 
future. Mr Mital stated in his budget 
speech that the Haryana Breweries was 
likely to go into production soon with an 
annual capacity of 50,000 hectolitres. 
Efforts were being made to set up 
projects such as those for steel billets* 
nylon filament yarn, synthetic detergents, 
processed skins, rice husk boards, ciga¬ 
rette paper, tissue paper and television 
sets. The state government was also 
paying special attention towards dispersal 
of industries and in that context the deve¬ 
lopment of industrial estates and indus¬ 
trial development colonies were being 
established at Bhiwani, Karnal, Gurgaon, 
Murthal, Jind and Ambala. The Haryana 
Financial Corporation was being encou¬ 
raged to provide loans ranging from 
Rs 20,000 to Rs 30 lakhs and the corpo¬ 
ration had already disbursed loans 
amounting to Rs 18 crores since 1967-68. 
Mr Mital also announced a provision of 
Rs 4.50 crores for the improvement of 
communications including a rail link 
between Rohtak and Bhiwani. 
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After detailed discussions with state 
governments, the union ministry of 
Agriculture is understood to have assessed 
the total requirements of fertilizers 
during the current financial year around 
4.42 million tonnes in terms of plant 
nutrients. The demand for nitrogenous 
fertilizers has been estimated at 2.97 
million tonnes N and that of phosphatic 
fertilizers at 0.94 million tonnes PA#- 
The requirements of potassic fertilizers 
have been assessed at slightly over half 
a million tonnes K A. 

Of the above, slightly over a million 
tonnes N, 0.34 million tonnes p 2 0» and 
0.2 million tonnes K A* it is felt, would 
be required for the next kharif crop. 

projected requirements 

The meeting of the above projected 
requirements is not going to be any easy 
task. Last year, when the country had 
an installed capacity to produce 1.94 
million tonnes N and 0.56 million tonnes 
PA», the actual production was just 
about 1.05 million tonnes N and 0.35 
million tonnes PA#. This year, with the 
fruition of nearly 0.82 million tonnes N 
new capacity and 0.3 million tonnes PA# 
capacity, the indigenous production, even 
if all goes well, is not expected to exceed 
1.6 million tonnes N and about half a 
million tonnes PA#- 

It is estimated that power cuts and 
labour trouble alone last year resulted in 
a loss of nearly 100,000 tonnes N 
production. Several other factors, in¬ 
cluding the sharp rise in the prices of 
naphtha, phosphoric acid, rock phos¬ 
phate, sulphur, etc,, and disruption in 
railway operations also led to a consider¬ 
able shortfall in production from the 
targeted level of about 1.4 million tonnes 
N and slightly over 0,4 million tonnes of 
PA#. Several of these constraints can be 


expected to continue with unabated 
rigours during the current financial year. 
The proposed targets of productin, thus, 
it is feared in knowledgeable circles, may 
prove to be beyond reach. So far as the 
requirements of KA are concerned, they 
are met through imports. 

bridging the gap 

It is proposed to bridge the gap bet¬ 
ween indigenous availability and require¬ 
ments through imports to the extent of 
nearly three million tonnes of all types 
of fertilizers. Firm contracts till now, 
however, have been entered into only 
for the import of about half a million 
tonnes. Vigorous efforts are being made 
to arrange supplies particularly from the 
rupee payment areas, but it is extremely 
difficult to say how far the government 
will succeed in importing the requisite 
quantities of the three plant nutrients. 
The official sources are reticent to express 
any opinion on this. They, of course, 
acknowledge that the proposed imports 
may not materialise not only owing to 
the hike in fertilizer prices in the world 
markets but also due to the extremely 
tight physical supply. 

Energetic action, however, is being 
taken to expedite the execution of the 
fertilizer plants which are under construc¬ 
tion currently or which have been approv¬ 
ed. By the end of the current financial 
year, the installed capacity to produce 
fertilizers is expected to go up to about 
2.76 million tonnes N and 0.86 million 
tonnes P„0 8 . 

The schemes that-' are expected to 
materialise this year with their capacities 
indicated in brackets are: (1) Barauni 
(152,000 tonnes N); (2) Namrup 

(152.000 tonnes N); (3) Khctri (90.003 
tonnes PA#); i4) Kota stage II (42,000 
tonnes N); (5) Visakapatnam expansion 


(3,000 tonnes N, 31,000 PA), (6) 
Tuticorin (268,000 tonnes N, 51,000 
tonnes PA#); and (7) Kandla and Kalol 
projects of IFFCO (215,000 tonnes N, 
127,000 tonnes PA*). The first three 
schemes are in the public sector, the next 
three in the private sector and the last 
two in the cooperative sector. 

existing capacity 

The existing capacity to produce 1.94 
million tonnes nitrogen and 0.56 million 
tonnes PA.-, is spread over the following 
projects: (I) Sindri (90,000 tonnes N, 

44.500 PA); (2) Nangal (80,000 tonnes 
N); (3) Rourkela (120,000 tonnes N); 
14) FACT—Alwaye (62,000 tonnes N, 

36.500 tonnes PA a ); (5) Trombay 
(81,000 tonnes N, 36,000 tonnes PA*.); 
(6) Neyveli (70,000 tonnes N); (7) 
Gorakhpur (80,000 tonnes N); (8/ 
Namrup (45,000 tonnes N); (9) Madras 
(1S4,000 tonnes N, 85,000 tonnes PAa); 
(10) Durgapur (152.000 tonnes N); (11) 
Cochin (152,000 tonnes N); (12) by 
product from public sector coke oven 
plants (12,000 tonnes N); (13) Gujarat 
(216,000 tonnes N, 50,000 tonnes P 2 O s ); 
(14) Ennore (16,000 tonnes N, 10,300 
tounes PA fi ); (15) Visakhapatnam 
(80,000 tonnes N, 73,000 tonnes PA); 
(16) Kota (110,000 tonnes N); *(17) 
Varanasi (10,000 tonnes N); (18) Kanpur 
(200,000 tonnes N); (19) Goa (170,000 
tonnes N, 42,000 tonnes PA#); (20) by 
product from private sector coke-oven 
plants (80,000 tonnes N); (21) DMCC 
(11,200 tonnes P*0#)- Besides these, 

171.500 tonnes single superphosphate is 

produced in the private sector. The first 
twelve of the above projects are in the 
public sector and the remaining nine in 
the private sector. ; 

The installed capacity would go up 
by about 1.4 million tonnes N and 0.36 
million tonnes PA# when 11 other pro¬ 
jects currently under implementation are 
commissioned between 1975-76 and 1978* 
79. These are; (1) Trombay—debottle¬ 
necking (32,000 tonnes N, 18,000 tonnes 
P20s); (2) Talcher (228,000 tonnes N); 

(3) Ramagundam (128,000 tonnes N)f 

(4) Haldia (152,000 tonnes N, 75,000 
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tonnes PA); (5) Gorakhpur expansion 
<51,000 tonnes N); (6) Cochin Stage II 
(50,000 tonnes N, 114,000 tonnes P 2 O a ) 
<7) Korba (128,000 tonnes N); (8) Sindri 
rationalisation (156,000 tonnes PA); 
<9 ) Nan gal Expansion (152,000 tonnes 
Ki); (10) Sindri Modernisation (129,000 
tonnes N); and (II) Mangalore (169,000 
tonnes N). Of these, only the Mangalore 
project will be in the private sector. AH 
the remaining projects are in the public 
sector. Three of the above projects, 
namely Talchsr, Ramagundam and Korba 
?ire coal based. 

Capacity to the extent of another 
2.12 million tonnes N and 0.46 million 
tonnes PA has been approved, but the 
work on the projects forming this capacity 
is yet to gather momentum. Some of the 
projects included in this capacity have 
been approved in principle only. 

This above approved capacity is to be 
spread over 10 projects: (I) Mathura 
(235,000 tonnes N); (2) Bhatinda 

*835,000 tonnes N); (3) Panipat (235,000 
tonnes N); (4) Paradeep (345,000 tonnes 
N, 300,000 tonnes PA); (5) Trombay 
IV (75,000 tonnes N, 75,000 tonnes PA); 
(6) Trombay stage V (130,000 tonnes N); 
<7) Kota expansion (345,000 tonnes); 
N); (8) Kakinada (228,000 tonnes N, 
82,000 tonnes PA); (9) Maharashtra 
Cooperative Fertilizer and Chemicals pro¬ 
ject in the Bombay region (51,000 tonnes 
♦N) and (10) Phulpur project in UP 
(228,000 tonnes N). The first six projects 
arc in the public sector, the next two in 
the private sector and the last two in the 
cooperative sector. 

If all these schemes materialised by 
the end of 1978-79, the fifth Plan targets 
of raising installed capacity to six million 
tonnes nitrogen and 1.7 million tonnes 
PA can be accomplished. An allocation 
of Rs. 1,150crorcs has been included in 
the fifth Plan to cater for both the conti¬ 
nuing schemes which are at different stages 
of implementations and the new projects. 

^ In addition to the Fertilisers Corpora¬ 
tion of India, the union government is 
understood to have decided to set up 
another public sector undertaking to 
manufacture fertilizers. This undertaking 
will handle the Bhatinda, Panipat and 
Mathura projects. The Paradeep project 
Jn the public sector is being taken up by 
nhe Fertiliser Corporation of India. 

In view of the need for containing 
imports of rock phosphate and sulphur 
for the manufacture of phosphalic ferti¬ 
lisers, owing to the rise in world prices, 
steps are understood to have been taken 
to raise the output of rock phosphate at 
Udaipur in Rajasthan and Maldeota in 
WJttar Pradesh. An expett committee has 
been appointed to evaluate the technical 
aspects of developing the deposits at 


Udaipur and for suggesting a suitable 
organisation for exploiting the mines 
expeditiously. The Pyrites, Phosphates 
and Chemicals Ltd—-a public sector con¬ 
cern—has been entrusted the task of 
exploiting the rock phosphate resources 
at Maldeota and for locating and exploit¬ 
ing other mineable deposits in the 
country along with its continued mining 
of pyrites at Amjhore (Bihar) for the pro¬ 
duction of sulphuric acid at Sindri. 

Although some studies made recently by 
the Railway Board have shown that no 
drastic changes by the railways in the 
traction programme of the fifth five-year 
Plan are called for, because the need 
to contain the diesdisation of railways 
owing to the global oil crisis has already 
been taken into account in drawing up 
this Plan’s traction scheme, yet the rail¬ 
ways propose to undertake rehabilitation 
of nefcrly 2,Q00 steam locomotives being 
operated by them at present. These loco¬ 
motives have a normal life of about 40 
years. It is proposed to extend their useful 
life by another 23 years. This has become 
necessary because the electrification pro- 
gramme cannot be stepped up further than 
what has been envisaged during the fifth 
Plan period. The avilability of power and 
the capacity in the country to manufacture 
equipment for electric traction are the 
main constraints on stepping up the elec¬ 
trification programme beyond 1,800 kilo¬ 
metres. 

The manufacture of steam locomotives 
by the railways captive works has been 
stopped from this year; the capacity avail¬ 
able for their manufacture is already 
being utilised for other purposes. There 
is also only a limited capacity available 
with the railway workshops for the manu¬ 
facture of steam boilers and various 
other equipments needed for the rehabi¬ 
litation of the existing steam locomotives. 
The task of making available equipment 
for this rehabilitation programme is 
proposed to be handed over to the other 
engineering units both in the public and 

the private sectors. 

* * 

With a view to encouraging Indian 
consultancy organisations to export their 
consultancy services, a scheme has been 
recently introduced under which assistance 
from the market development fund is to 
be made available to the consultancy 
units registered with the Federation of 
Indian Export Organisations. The assis¬ 
tance is envisaged to be provided for the 
following activities at the rates indicated 
against them. 

(a) For undertaking market studies 
abroad at 60 per cent. 

(b) For opening foreign offices at 25 
percent of the expenditure on 
accommodation and staff for the 


first year and 20 per cent for the 
second year. 

(c) Publicity Campaign : (i) 50 per 
cent of the net expenditure, after 
taking into account the revenue 
from sales and advertisements, 
for bringing out publications for 
use abroad including journals, 
directories, brochures, phamph- 
lets, folders etc.; and (ii) 25 per 
cent of the expenditure on brand 
publicity. 

The procedure for registration of con¬ 
sultancy firms with the Federation of 
Indian Export Organisations has also 
been laid down. Consultancy organisa¬ 
tions shall submit applications to the Fed¬ 
eration of Indian Export Organisations, 
which along with its comments, shall for¬ 
ward them to the ministry of Commerce 
without delay. The ministry of Commerce 
shall examine their requests with reference 
to the applicant’s specialisation, past ex¬ 
perience and the annual turnover. The 
applicant consultancy organisations should 
normally have a minimum annual turnover 
ofRs 10 lakhs with foreign, exchange earn¬ 
ings of Rs 2 lakhs. But there shall be no 
bar on considering the deserving proposals 
from the consultancy organisations even 
if they do not satisfy the above mentioned 
turnover limits. Registration shall be al¬ 
lotted by the FIEO to consultancy orga¬ 
nisations on clearance by the ministry 
of Commerce. Requests for MDF assis¬ 
tance received from such registered con¬ 
sultancy organisations shall be sponsored 
by the FIFO to the ministry of Commerce. 
The entitlements for the export of consul¬ 
tancy services will be over and above the 
above assistance From MDF. 

* * 

The union minister of Law and 
Company Affairs, Mr H. R. Gokhale, 
revealed m the Lok Sabha this week that 
the government was seriously think¬ 
ing of recasting the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act so 
that the functioning of the Monopolies 
Commission could be made more effec¬ 
tive. The major amendment is likely to 
be to empower the government to ap¬ 
point not only two government directors 
on a company board, but many more. 
Through another amendment, the Mono¬ 
polies Commission would be facilitated 
to effect the delinking of certain under¬ 
takings from the monopoly houses. The 
concepts of “same management” and the 
definition of “group” were also envisaged 
to be redefined. 

Some changes, Mr Gokhale further 
stated, were also proposed in company 
legislation. The present voting rights 
would be denied to preference share¬ 
holders. It was also envisaged to put re¬ 
straint on the use of unclaimed dividends 
accumulating in the hands of companies. 
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POUTS OF VI 


RBI and 

A. Ramaiya 


It is a remarkable feature of the Reserve 
Bank of India that, as regards its functions 
and working, it is not accountable to 
Parliament. Unlike in the case of enact¬ 
ments relating to other public corpo¬ 
rations and the nationalised hanks, there 
is no provision in the Reserve Bank of 
India Act requiring its accountability to 
Parliament, except that Sections 21 and 
21-A provide for laying before Parliament 
(1) the agreements, if ary, entered into by 
the bank with the central or slate govern¬ 
ments as regards the bank’s transacting 
any agency business for them, and (2) in 
case the bank’s central board is super¬ 
seded by the central government, a full 
report by the government on taking of 
such action. Neither the bank’s weekly 
account of its issue department or banking 
department nor the annual accounts and 
report on the working of the bank nor ary 
other reports or documents published by 
it are required to be laid before Parlia¬ 
ment. The bank is only required to submit 
its reports and other papers to the central 
government which may cause them to be 
published in the Gazette of India. 

board of management 

In view of the fact that the bank’s gover¬ 
nor, deputy governors and other directors 
constituting the central board of manage¬ 
ment are all appointed by the central 
government and the bank’s functioning is 
regulated by decisions and directions 
given by the central government as pro¬ 
vided by section 7 and other provisions 
of the acl, it is obvious that the bank's 
policies and working are completely under 
the control and dictation cf the central 
government while there is no provision 
in the act requiring the furrbhing of any 
information to Parliament or affording 
Parliament an opportunity to go into or 
have an idea of the pcrlormarce of the 
bank or the working of the monetary 
system. 

The audit of the Reserve Bank's accounts 
by auditors appointed annually by the 
central government extends to more than 


parliamentary 

accountability 


an arithmetical verificatkn cf the figures 
in the balance sheet with the accounts 
and vouchers maintained by the bark 
and their report which is merely a verba¬ 
tim adoption of the language cf section 
52(2) of the act, dees not,even mention 
that as regards the assets cf the issue 
department the value of these assets, 
especially the government of India rupee 
securities which constitute mere limn 90 
per cent of the total assets have been 
valued in accordance with the require¬ 
ments of the statute (Section 33(4) viz, 
‘‘at rates not exceeding the market rates 
for the time being obtaining”, and that 
the liabilities of the department were 
never during the year of account in excess 
of the total of the amount of the notes 
for the time being in circulation as re¬ 
quired by section 34. 

artificial distinction 

Again, neither from the bank’s annual 
report nor from the auditors’ report on 
the accounts is it evident, and there is 
also no other means of knowing whether 
the mandatory provisions of section 23(1) 
which insist that ‘the issue department 
shall be separated and kept wholly distinct 
from the banking department and the 
assets of the issue department shall not 
be subject to ary liability other than the 
liabilities of the issue department’ are 
being ccn plied with by the bank. On 
the other hard, there is reason to suipcct 
ihat the bank’s authorities have been 
deliberately acting in disregard of this 
provision as it is unequivocally stated in a 
recent official publication of the bank 
entitled ‘A Histery of the Reserve Bank’ 
that ‘‘the distinction between the issue 
chpartment and banking department 
which was modelled on the bank of 
Englard pattern, is quite artificial and 
informed epinion in* UK sipports this 
view” (p. 103). That this statement as 
regards opinion in UK is factually incor¬ 
rect is clear from the evidence cf Govern¬ 
or Cebbrld of the Bank of England before 
the Radclific Committee on the Working 
of the Monetary" System of England, 


wherein he has stated that “the assets of 
the two departments are managed on 
different principles, their profits, although 
all within the public sphere, are ascertained 
and disposed of in different ways” (Evi¬ 
dence Vol. IV page 44 0 748). He also 
stated at a laier stage of the committee’s 
proceedings that the profits of the two 
departments are separately ascertained by 
a system of cost accounts and those of the 
issue department are as required by 
section 3(2) of the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act, 1939 paid into the exchange 
equalisation account as a reserve which 
can be drawn on week by week to cover 
any depreciation in value oi the assets 
and into which receipts from appro¬ 
priation in value of the securities will be 
paid. 

Further, the notion that the distinction 
between the two departments is artificial 
is wholly untenable in view of the fact 
that, if really the distinction is not mate¬ 
rial, why, when there have been several 
amendments of the act during the past 
25 years after the bank's nationalisation, 
should Parliament have thought fit to 
retain the prorision. 

effectiveness of audit 

When the authorities of the Reserve 
Bank are obsessed with the idea that the 
distinction between the two departments 
is articial and unnecessary hew can it be 
reasonably expected that they would care 
to respect the distinction and act in comp¬ 
liance wilh the section. In fact it is clear 
from the published annual accounts 
(balance sheet and profit & loss account) 
that the distinction between the two^ 
departments is not being observed at all/ 
as the expenditures and profits of both 
the departments of the bank are treated 
en masse and worked out and shown 
together. The mandatory provisions of 
section 23(1) that the two departments 
should be kept wholly distinct, would 
therefore seem to be wholly disregarded. 
If the audit of the bank’s accounts waw 
more real than formal, surely the audi- 
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tors would have ascertained whether and 
to what extent the distinction between 
the two departments has or has not been 
^observed. 

There is one otlur defect in the audit 
report detracting from its value, if it has 
any value at all. It says nothing about the 
profit and loss account which allocates 
the surplus profits to be paid to the central 
government after making provirion for 
*bad and doubtful debts, depreciation on 
assets, etc. fn omitting to report on the 
profit and loss account, the auditors 
would seem to have taken a narrow view 
of the scope of their duties as there is no 
specific mention of the profit and loss 
account in section 52 (2) which contains 
a description of their duties. But 
they have apparently ignored the fact 
that they are enjoined to ‘make a report 
upon the annual balance sheet and ac~ 
*vwits\ The words ‘and accounts’ cer¬ 
tainly indicates that the profit and loss 
account also comes within the scope of 
their duties. But a reading of their report 
shows that it is confined to the balance 
sheet and extends to nothing more, 

test scrutiny 

It will be seen from the above that 
* there has been no satisfactory audit of 
ihe Reserve Bank’s accounts, much less 
•‘an cfficiency-cum-propriety audit*’ fami¬ 
liar in the case of audits conducted by 
or under the direction of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General of India. There is 
a provision in section 50 of the Reserve 
Bank Act under which the central govern¬ 
ment may at any time appoint the Com¬ 
ptroller and Auditor General to examine 
and report upm the accounts of the bank. 
Though it is now 25 years since the bank 
was nationalised, the central government 
has not thought fit to appoint the C & 
jKG to make even a test scrutiny of the 
regularity of the bank's accounts and 
transactions. The inference is irresistible 
that because the central government is 
itself directing and controlling as well 
as deciding the policies and working of 
the bank, the central government is afraid, 
that any audit by the Comptroller & 
Auditor-General may contain possible 
^adverse remarks against itself which it 
will have to face, 

$o far as Parliament is concerned, 
some attempt was made in 1968-6$ to 
bring the Reserve Bank within the juris¬ 
diction of the Public Undertakings Com¬ 
mittee of the Estimates Committee but it 
was put down by the Finance Minister 
Praising a bogey that the bank's activities 
were so intimately connected with the 


fiscal, monetary and credit pdicies of 
the country that any adverse comment 
or criticism might seriously affect the 
position and creditworthiness of the bank, 
and further, the examination of the bank's 
policies and working would require ex¬ 
pertise of a very high order not easily 
available to a parliamentary committee. 
Arc these valid reasons for screening 
from enquiry or investigation the hank’s 
working as well as the central govern¬ 
ment's decisions and direction of the 
policies relating to the monetary system, 
by an accredited committee of Parliament, 
with the help, if necessary, of one or 
more experts? If the policies or matters 
connected with the operation of the 
Monetary system arc wrong or misguided, 
how are they to be corrected? Is the eco¬ 
nomic system to be abandoned to (ate? 

Jt Would seem that the present Finance 
minister is allergic to any attempt to have 
an enquiry into the working of the mone¬ 
tary system cither by a parliamentary 
committee or an expert high-powered 
committee or commission like the Rad- 
cliffe Committee in the UK, which Was 
suggested by several members of the 
pariiamentary Consultative Committee 
(Mr Babubhai M. Chinai and others) 
some months ago. 

lack of balance 

Some lime last year, an ex-governor 
of the Reserve Bank, Mr H. V. R. Iyengar, 
expressing grave concern over the infla¬ 
tionary trend in the country having reach¬ 
ed dangerous proportions and total lack 
of balance between money supply and the 
supply of goods which is largely respon¬ 
sible for the present intolerable price 
situation also suggested both a debate 
in Parliament and an “inquiry commis¬ 
sion to go into the extent of advice 
given by the Reserve Bank and accepted 
by the government”. That also has not 
been heeded to. From the stiff resistance 
shown by the Finance mi ister it can only 
be inferred that he is extremely nervous 
that his ministry's bungling, Wrong deci¬ 
sions and misguided directions in the 
handling of the money and credit situa¬ 
tions from time to time presented in the 
course of the country's economic growth, 
would be fblly exposed in case a parlia¬ 
mentary committee or a commission of 
inquiry should be appointed. 

When the Reserve Bank of India Act 
was passed in 1934 and the bank entrusted 
with the power to issue notes. It was 
thought that, for safeguarding the mone¬ 
tary system from possible abuse of the 


power by the bank and/or the govern¬ 
ment, some restrictions should be im¬ 
posed on the note issue, viz. that the total 
notes issued should be covered by assets 
of equal value, that at last 40 p:r cent 
of the cover should consist ol gold and 
foreign securities and that the assets held 
in the government of India rupee securi¬ 
ties should at no time exceed one-fourth 
of the total assets value (sec. 33). These 
requirements which had to be suspended 
during emergency conditions created by 
the second world war, were subsequently 
completely removed when, after the 
country attained independence, the hank 
was nationalised by the Amendment Act 
62 of 1948 and it was thought that for the 
rapid economic development of the coun¬ 
try, adequate supply of money and credit 
would be needed. 

ad hoc securities 

The result of this Was that it 
enabled the government of India* 
whenever it required money, to resort 
to the device of simply creating ad hoc 
securities and either presenting them to 
t he Reserve Bank and receiving notes in 
exchange or selling them to the banking 
sysicm which in turn could pass them on 
to the Reserve Bank and receive notes in 
return. In this way the central govern¬ 
ment has, in the course of the past 25 
years, been financing itself to get over its 
annual budget deficits and also meeting 
extra-budgetary expenditure of Varied 
dimensions without any need to seek 
parliamentary sanction or approval for 
the issue of fiduciary notes without any 
limit or restriction except what the govern¬ 
ment itself thought fit. Nor has the gov¬ 
ernment cared to apprise Parliament of 
the ways in which it has been making use 
of the Reserve Bank’s issue department 
to meet its needs for money. And the 
Reserve Bank for its part, being a mere 
"creature” of the Finance ministry of the 
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government could not, of course, be 
expected to divulge its own reactions as 
regards the decisions, directions or poli¬ 
cies coming from the government. 

The extent to which the central govern 
ment has indented upon the Reserve 
Bank's issue department will be evident 
from the following figures: 

(Rupees crores) 



1950-51 

June 30 
1973 

Total notes issued 

1235.00 

5735.40 

Notes in the bank- 

ing dept. 

17.19 

36.45 

Notes in circulation 

1217.81 

5698.95 

Total assets 

1330.89 

5735.40 

Gold coin etc. and 

foreign securities 

872.42 

368.28 

Govt, of India rupee 

securities 

458.47 

5367.12 


it will be seen from these figures that the 
total notes in circulation has risen from 
Rs 1217.81 crores to Rs 5698.95 crores, 
and the rupee securities have increased 


from 458.47 crores to 5367.12 crores, the 
entire expansion of the note issue being 
backed by the centra] government's ‘pro 
mise to pay' rupee securities; and the 
whole expansion has gone on without a 
semblance of approval or approbation by 
Parliament, or the laying before Parlia¬ 
ment of any information whatever about 
the process or procedures adopted for the 
expansion. 

This is in remarkable contrast to the 
position in the UK where the Currency 
and Bank Notes Act of 1954 has provided 
a limit to the fiduciary note issue at £1575 
millions, any expansion beyond that limit 
for a period of more than two years re¬ 
quiring the authority of a statutory instru¬ 
ment being laid before Parliament and 
acquiesced in by that sovereign body. 
The object of this procedure was, as 
.explained by the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, that in the view of Parliament there 
should be some provision against the 
eventuality of the government possibly 
misusing its powers as regards the note 
issue, that is to say. Parliament thought 
that there should be some check over the 
government misusing its power and in¬ 
creasing the money supply by a deliberate 
inflation of the note issue and that there¬ 
fore Parliament should have periodical 


opportunities of seeing what the govern* 
ment was doing in the mutter. (Extract 
from the evidence of treasury officials 
before the RadclifTc Committee). 

As Mr Hugh Oaitskell (an ex-ChaneeHor 
of the Exchequer) told the Raddiffe Com¬ 
mittee, if there is one major thing which 
leads the bank's officers and the treasury 
officials to be excessively cautious, and 
careful, it is the fear of the parliamentary, 
question. But this is avoided in India by 
reason of there being no statutory provi¬ 
sion requiring the annual accounts and 
directors' and auditors' rcparts of the 
bank being laid before Parliament. 

If, as in the UK, there was a provision 
fixing an upper limit for a bank’s note 
issue and requiring approval by parlia¬ 
mentary debate or a resolution of Parlia¬ 
ment for any further expansion, that 
would have brought all monetary expan¬ 
sion under parliamentary observation, 
and there would probably not have been 
such easy expansion of the fiduciary note 
issue on such a stupendous scale, and the 
expenditures of the government would 
also have been more prudent and less 
wasteful, especially as regards the huge 
investment in public corporations of 
doubtful utility. 


The progress of 

small-scale 


M. Venkata Reddy & D. Vasudeva Rao 

industries 


Sophist icanon in the quality of goods 
from small and cottage industries, specially 
textiles and handicrafts hail always 
attracted admiration and these goods had 
established their reputation in the inter¬ 
national markets. However the significance 
of small industry in economic develop¬ 
ment was not realised for long. Small 
industry flourished without much hind¬ 
rance as the economy was simple and the 
pioduction was based on known needs 
ofthc consumers who were in close touch 
with the producers. 

The economic transition has altered 
the situation and brought in its wake a 
new wave of developments in the country. 
The importance of large-scale industriali¬ 
sation in the economic development of 
India lias been recognised. It cannot 
however be denied that the role of small 


industry sector is still important in raising 
the standard of living of masses as it is 
less capital intensive, has large employ¬ 
ment potential and advantages of 
decentralisation in rural India. 

The industries with capital investment 
upto Rs 7.5 lakhs in plant and machinery, 
irrespective of the number of persons em¬ 
ployed, come under the small-scale sector. 
In the case of ancillary industries the invest¬ 
ment limit is Rs 10 lakhs. 

The development of small-scale sector 
was haphazard prior to the planned era. 
It has undergone a welcome change since 
the inception of planning. In the light of 
experience gained through develop¬ 
ments in the first five-year Plan, the 
importance of small industry was realised 
by the planners. In the successive Plans 
small industry was thus given its due 


place. A rural industrialisation pro¬ 
gramme was launched in 1962 which 
further facilitated its decentralistion. 

However, the outlay on small-scale 
industries in the five-year Plans was not 
at all adequate. It never exceeded 1.31 per 
cent of the total Plan expenditure (first 
PIanO,26 per cent, second Plan 1.21 per 
cent, third Plan 1.31 per cent and fourth 
Plan 0.79 per cent). In spite of this meagre 
outlay small industries registered signi$- 
cant growth in the last decade (1961-71). 
The number of small industries, with an 
average growth rate of 22 per cent (per 
annum), increased from 35,783 in 1961 to 
3.18 lakhs in 

In the factory establishments, small- 
scale units accounted for 93 per cent of 

* Directory of Industries—all states and uoMi) 
territories. 
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the total number, providing 45 percent of 
the total factory labour (Annual Survey 
of Industries, 1967), The share of fixed 
capital of small industries to capital of all 
* factories was around 11 per cent and the 
corresponding production was 33 per cent 
of the total factory production. The most 
striking feature of this sector was the encou¬ 
raging capital output ratio i.e. (0.18: 1.00), 
onefourth of that for the large scale 
sector*. 

» 

Table l gives the picture of annual 
addition of units to the small-scale sector. 

Table I 

Annual Additions 


year 

per cent 

1962 

53.2 

1963 

35.9 

1964 

23.5 

1965 

13.7 

1966 

14.9 

1967 

15.3 

1968 

22.9 

1969 

16.6 

1970 

19.5 

1971 

18.2 

1972 

12.9 (provisional) 


A further break-up into different cate¬ 
gories reveals the importance of each type 
of industry and the overall comparative 
picture vis-a-vis the large sector throws 
light on the importance of small-scale 
sector as a whole (Table II). 

Though thfe growth of small industry 
was limited in comparison to that of large 
industries, the number of small units to 
total units was always more than 90 per 
cent excepting the rubber and plastic- 
based industries. Mineral based units 
recorded a high growth rate followed by 
feather products. The importance of 
mineral-based industries is indeed great 
with their contribution to high employ¬ 
ment, output, value added etc. 

The following indices show the impor¬ 
tance of small industry in our economy: 
small industry, apart from its 11 per cent 
contribution in fixed capital to total 
'factories and with the high employment 
ratio of 46 par cent, maintained gross 
output and the value added at 33 per cent 
and 27 per cent respectively. Gross out¬ 
put per rupee of fixed capital was Rs 5,34 
(corresponding figure for large industry 
- Rs 1.38); Fixed capital/employment 
per person was Rs 2799 (large industry — 


19,128); and value added/fixed capital was 
0.99 (large industry = 0.34) 

Taking the growth of small-scale 
industres in some states during l%7-72: it 
was highest in Bihar with 58 per cent, 
followed by 44 per cent in Karnataka, 
39 per cent in Andhra Pradesh, 37 per cent 
in Chandigarh, 28 per cent in Madhya 
Pradesh, 25 per cent in Uttar Pradesh and 
12 per cent each in Maharashtra, Haryana 
and Gujarat against the all-India figure of 
18 percent. Except in a few states such as 
Haryana, Gujarat and Maharashtra, a large 
proportion of small units was located in 
backward districts of the respective states 
which helped in the opening up of 
backward. regions and promotion of 
balanced development. Various incentive 
schemes, such as establishment of 
industrial estates, liberal credit facilities, 
price preferences, subsidies etc. will go a 
long way in boosting the growth of small 
industries in backward states, as well tvs 


backward regions in other states and 
result in a harmonious regional develop¬ 
ment. 

The share of small-scale units m our 
export is significant. Small industries > 
are producing import substitutes start¬ 
ing from *ubie lamp to TV’ sets. The 
comp vrative picture of export contribu¬ 
tion by different categories helps to 
identify more profitable types of indus¬ 
tries which require to be given assistance 
and the Jess profitable types which need 
encouragement to have their due share in 
exports. Here are figures of performance 
of various industries in our export effort: 

Agro-based 57 p:r cent, leather and 
leather products and woollen goods 51 
per cent, paper and paper products 25 
per cent, rubber and plastic 26 per cent, 
mineral based (glass and ceramic) 37 per 
cent, metal based 60per cent and chemi¬ 
cals and chemical based 27 per cent as 


Table II 

Category-wise Importance of Industry 


% increase during 


1966-67 


Proportion of small 
* industries in the 
total industries 



Small 

Large 

1966 

1967 


industry 

industry 



Agro-based 
Leather & leather 

2.2 

23.6 

93.8 

95.0 

products 

Paper & paper 

5.2 

54.5 

78.1 

97.0 

products 

Rubber & plastic 

1.0 

5.2 

92.5 

92.2 

based 

Mineral based 

4.5 

14.0 

84.6 

83.5 

(glass & ceramic) 

6.6 

10.0 

92.9 

93.1 

Metal based 

4.9 

14.1 

91.8 

92.4 

Overall 

3.5 

3.8 

92.6 

92.6 





(ASI 1960-67) 



Table III 




Financing of Small-Scale Industry 




(Number of units) 




SBl&its 

14 nationalised 

Other scb. 

Total 


subsidiary 

banks 

banks 

banks 



1966-68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 


18,715 

25,902 

409*1 

49.744 

55,674 


15,652 

24,948 

40,459 

50,544 

60,372 


38,927 

56,983 

91,307 

1,09,637 

1,25,067 
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against 44 per cent for all types of 
(sntall industry as a sector) industries. 

Ancillary industries occupied pride of 
place by assisting large industry through 
the manufacture of various components. 
These units also deserve encouragement by 
providing a healthy liaison between large 
industries (public as well as private) and 
the small-scale units. Encouragement by 
way of credit supply, raw material and 
timely payment of dues by the large con¬ 
cerns will boost the growth of small-scale 
units.. 

Small industry was able to get some 
financial assistance under the “State Aid 
to Industries Act”. The quantum of this 
assistance has not substantially increased 
since its inception (around Rs 3 crores) 
over the period 1956-57 to 1969-70. Banks 
also have played their due role though not 
significant, in financing small industries. 
(Table III, p. 749.) 

credit guarantee scheme 

Apart from banks, the government hns 
taken several steps such as the credit 
guarantee scheme, to boost the credit 
facilities to small industries. A compara¬ 
tive picture of the applications received 
under the credit guarantee scheme v/s-a- 
ris the number of guarantees issued was 
quite encouraging over the last decade. 
The amount of outstanding guarantees 
went up from Rs 716 crores (1970) to 
Rs 844 crores (1971). Some 240 claims for 
an aggregate of Rs 34 lakhs were paid to 
the credit institutions by December 1971. 
Out of the total claims paid, Rs 5.3 lakhs 
(15 per cent) have been recovered in full. 

The recent self-employment scheme has 
opened new vistas in the development of 
small industry. It is fulfilling both the 
economic and social objectives by helping 
in the growth of small industry and 
boosting employment opportunities. 

In view of the importance of the small 
industry sector in the development of 
Indian economy there is urgent need for 
providing assistance to this sector to help 
it surmount hurdles that come in the way 
of its development. Some of the problems 
that small industry is facing are in regard 
to the provision of capital, raw material, 
adequate infrastructure and skilled labour. 
These are the fields in which government 
can take effective measures to mitigate 
the difficulties faced by this important 
sector of our economy which plays a 
significant part in the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country and in providing 
employment much in excess of the propor- 
, tion of capital invested in this sector in 
: comparison with large industry. 
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linoleum floor-coverings arc an economic 
investment, linoleum endows your home 
with a graceful decor. By retaining it* 
striking elegance for years, it saves you 
so much in repair and renovation costs..,, 
you’ll need a whole elephant to serve 
as a piggy-bank! 
Stain-proof, easy to clean and polish. 
Linoleum comes in a wide range of colour* 
and designs. Choose yours. 

LINOLEUM 

The versatile floor-cowering ■ For better living 

India Linoleums Ltd., 
f.O. BirUpur, 24 Pirgsnas, West Bengal. 
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New* from East Germany 

ISndia although not, of course, a totali¬ 
tarian state politically, enjoys or—accord¬ 
ing to your viewpoint—endures pretty 
tight planning control over the greater 
part of the economy. Since planning in 
India has been fiercely criticised by some 
and as fiercely upheld by others, 1 have 
thought it useful to provide a detailed 
analysis of another planned economy— 
that of the “German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic" or, in plain English. East Germany. 
^Planners and anti-planners alike will 
doubtless find in it material to support 
their opposing viewpoints. First I cover 
the background, next I look at the 1974 
plan. 

To analyse the GDR's economic si ua- 


easily met. National incomes is likely to 
grow by 5.5 per cent”). 

The assessments given before the 
SED Confmittees and the People's Cham¬ 
ber during the discussions on the 1974 
economic plan might just be explained 
because they had to rclv on provisional 
results. At the time, oomplete figures 
were available only to October, 1973, 
at best, and corrections of the 1972 pro¬ 
duction data seem to have been only 
par(iallv taken into account. 

The report cm plan fulfilment in 
some of its details is a perfect example 
of how to suppress important informa¬ 
tion and thereby change a generally good 
result which, however, contains a num¬ 
ber of flaws, into an upswing exceed¬ 
ing many estimates. 

There were several opportunities for 
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*tion has rarely been more difficult, not 
only for the western observer, but, it 
seems, for the GDR’s economic leaders 
themselves. 

There has been a vast profusion of 
different and contradictory statements 
. about the GDR’s economy in the past 
' year. True, the assessment given in the 
official plan fulfilment report claims that 
1973 was a good year for the GDR eco¬ 
nomy. But there are nuances showing 
through, ranging from inappropriate 
jubilance ("Highest growth rate of our 
natkmal . income since 1959”) to exagger¬ 
ated optimism ("Thus 1973 brought a 
* big upswing in -the economy’ ) to cau- 
' reserve . .(“We estimate tbat the 
economic plan targets for 1973 Will be 

'■ ■MRMMWXNQMMft 


such an interpretation because: 

1. The plan estimates for 1973 were 
based on the 1972 plan targets, which 
in turn were exceeded in many cases. 

2. A second reference basis was avail¬ 
able in the five-year plan’s target figures, 
some of which were given for individual 

years. 

• 

3. The faulty balance of the 1973 
economic plan had necessitated plan cor¬ 
rections, and selective plan overfulfil¬ 
ments—euphemistically known as “coun¬ 
ter-plans". It is difficult to gauge to 
what extent this has prompted misap- 
prehfcnskras about the GDR’s potential 
which might have had an adverse effect 


on the consistency of tlxo 1974 economic 
plan. The outside observer, at any rate, 
cannot help feeling that the points of 
Reference for a number of estimates in 
the 1974 plan are less clear than ever. 

II 

Trend* in 1973 

The GDR’s economy had to start 
1973 with an imperfectly balanced plan: 
the projected increase in industrial pro¬ 
duction of 6.5 per cent w5uld not have 
been enough to ensure the intended over¬ 
all growth (+5.7 per cent) and to pro¬ 
vide for the planned distribution of 
national income (gross fixed investment 
+9 per cent), (retail trade turnover: 
+6.2 per cent), although an import sur¬ 
plus that had apparently been planned 
and a fall in stocks closed part of this 
planning gap. * 

The economic leaders therefore 
launched a campaign to mobilise all pro¬ 
ductive reserves to try to encourage 
enterprises to over-fulfil their plans. As I 
have repeatedly said on previous occa¬ 
sions in this column the question is 
“When is a plan not a plan?” and the 
answer surely is “When it is overfulfilled”, 
because over-fulfilment in one sector, or 
factory, must dislocate the supplies ajrd 
the outputs of all others economically 
linked with it. The productivity of labour 
in manufacturing (plan: +5.7 per cent) 
was to be raised by one per cent, increas¬ 
ing industrial production by eight per cent. 

This did not come off, Produced na¬ 
tional income went up by 5.5 per cent, 
marginally below the planned target, 
and at 126.000 million marks was pro¬ 
bably roughly in line with original ex¬ 
pectations. The GDR leaders are dis¬ 
satisfied because after a good first half, 
manufacturing ran into rising difficulties. 
The production increase of 6.8 per cent 
in 1973 not only means a slowdown on 
1972 but was probably due to a fall-off. 
or even reversal, in the growth of pro¬ 
duction in the last quarter. Tfcis trend 
is particularly worrying because its like¬ 
ly cause is trouble in the metal working 
(electrical engineering and electronics, 
tnechancal engineering and vehicle build¬ 
ing) industries, which are important pro- 
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ducers of rationalisation and of export 
goods. 

Labour productivity in manufac¬ 
turing, with a growth rate of 5.8 per 
cent, was only marginally higher than 
the target, even though three quarters 
of the centrally directed industrial enter¬ 
prises exceeded targets by at least one per 
cent This is further proof that the 
GDR’s problems are concentrated in a 
few key industries. 

The statement in the plan fulfilment 
report that 98 per cent of centrally direct¬ 
ed enterprises and 95 per cent of locally 
run manufacturing enterprises fulfilled, or 
over-fulfilled their plans therefore does 
little to help a sober and realistic assess¬ 
ment of the GDR situation. 

Thanks to favourable weather condi¬ 


tions throughout 1973. and to a vary 
t deal of overtime, production at 
rose fairly continuously. Specific 
material consumption was reduped by 
three per cent and enterprises’ profitability 
improved. However, the slowdown to¬ 
wards the end of 1973 dearly shows 
that new difficulties emerged: 

—Despite some improvements, sub¬ 
contractors’ deliveries occasionally 
fell below requirements for the plan¬ 
ned output of finished products. 

—The machine tool industry, vital 
producer of export and rationalisa¬ 
tion goods is increasingly overloaded. 

—New plant, eg. in chemicals and 


In light industry, is not producing as 
much as expected. partlv becaosc of 
delays caused by insufficient invest¬ 
ment preparation. 

—Capacity utilisation is adversely 
affected by difficulties in obtaining, 
raw materials, % technical troubles 
and by labour shortages. 

—-The average quality off production 
is falling, the cost of rejects and main¬ 
tenance rising. 

—The transfer into production cf 
new products and processes is falling 
behind. 

—Consumer goods am often pro¬ 
duced which cannot be sold because 
there is no demand (particularly in 



Indicators of Economic Development in die GDR 
(Real increase on a year ago in per cent) 




Actual 


plan 

actual 

plan 


(1966/70*) 

1971 

1972 

1973 

- 

1974 

Produced national income 

5.3 

4.5 

5.8 

5.7 

5/5 

5.4 

Manufacturing 

Goods production 

6.5 

5.5 

7.2 

6.5 

6.8 

6.7 

of Which: Building materials, gross produet 

6.8 s ) 

6.1») 

3.5®) 

8.1») 

8.0 

7.2 

Labour productivity 

Building and construction 

5.7®) 

8.3’) 

5.4®) 

5.5’) 

_; » 

\ 5.7*0) 

| 

5.8*0) 

6.0**) 

of winch: building industry, gross output 
Construction and installations by the stale-owned 

7.0’) 

6.0’) 

[ 7.6**) 

A.l\ 

5.4**) 

building industry - 
Agriculture 

7.2 

6.1 

4.3 j 

i 4.4 

• J 

5.1 

State procurement of 

Animals for slaughter 

3.8 

3.2 

8.8 

0.9* 3 ) 

5.3 

5.6 1 *) 

Milk 

2.7 

1.3 

6.1 

—3.3>») 

4.1 

3.3*0 

Eggs 

3.8 

3.6 

0.2 

0 . 1 * 3 ) 

4.8 

2.3*0 

Transport 

Goods transport, output 

10.2 

4.7 

0.4 

4.5 


4.1 

Goods transport, volume 

4.0 

5.5 

6.0 

2.0 


Gross fixed investment 8 ) 

9.9 

0.6 

3.9 

9.0 

8.5 

5.3 

Retails trade turnover, total 3 ) 

4.6 

3.9 

6.0 

6.2 

5.9 

5.2 

of which: food, drink and tobacco 8 ) 

4.4 

2.9 

4.1 

4.2 

3.4 


manufactures 3 ) 

5.0 

5.1 

8.3 

8.7 

8.9 


Foreign trade turnover 4 ) 

9,9 

6.7 

10.8 

14.0 

14.0* 4 ) 

10.0 

Exports 

8.3 

10.8 

12.2 



Imports 

11.5 

2.8 

9.2 




Net money receipts 

4.0 

3.4 

6.1 

5.3 

5.6 

4.5 


0 Average annual increase. — 0 Excluding general repairs. — *) Increase at current prices. — *) Total imports and total 
exports, incl. intra-German trade, excl. services: in valuta marks at current prices. —») Gross production of the m?in product group 
“building materials”. — «) Gross production per employee, excl. apprentices. — ’) Construction and installations, ind. the value of 
steel and light metal construction etc., at 750 m marks a year, included since 1968. — industrial production of the state-owned build¬ 
ing materials Industry. — ®) Estimate. — »“) As covered by the ministries for industry/basis: output of goods). — *0 Construction 
output. — * 2 ) Changes based on production volumes fixed for J973«ompared with actual results in 1972. — *0 Based on the 1973 
plan estimate (incl. additional output). —* 4 ) Calculated on the basis of the plan fulfilment report for 1973. According to this, foreign 
trade turnover with the Comccon countries increased by 11 per cent, with the developing countries by 22 per cettt. 

Source: Economic Plans, reports oh plan fulfilment, GDR statistical yearbooks, economic plan 1973: Gesetzblatt der DDR. Trill/ 
1972, No. 20, December 20,1972; economic plan 1974: Gesetzblatt der DDR, Teil 1/1973, No. 58, December 21,1973; 
Bulletin of the state central administration of statistics on the implementation of the 1973 economic plan:N*«e* Deutsch¬ 
land, January 18,1974, p. 3 et seq. , f . 
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outer wear clothing) for the types 
produced. This is because the plan¬ 
ners allow producers too little scope 
tq adjust to changes in demand and 
because in a controlled market, pro¬ 
ducers have no incentive to change 
^ the range of goods stocked. 

—The permanent strain caused 
on blue and white collar workers by 
the continuing shortage of labour. 

The shortage of supplies and raw 
materials has also hit the construction 
Industry, so that a number of building 
projects were not completed on time. 
Even so. total output rose by 6.1 per 
cent, helped along by good results in 
house building: 80,700 flats (+15 per 
cent) were newly built, another 45,000 
modernised. Good weather and an eight 


per cent increase in buikHng materials 
both hdped this result 

In agriculture, livestock and output 
of animal products continued to in- 
rease. partly thanks to the good harvest 
of 1972. % contrast crops fell below 
the high 1972 yield, partly because of a 
long dry. spell. Nevertheless the produc¬ 
tion of grain (35.8 quintals per hectare), 
root fodder crops (520 quintals per hec¬ 
tare) and oil crops (1960 quintals pet- 
hectare) exceeded the 1966-72 average. 


On the whole agricultural results 
were good in 1973. Even so, agriculture 
has serious problems, particularly with 
the supply of agricultural machinery, in¬ 
adequate maintenance, lack of spares, 
and insufficient protein fodder for the 


increasing numbers of livestock. 

Once again there were increasing 
difficulties in the transport sector. The 
volume of goods carried grew only half 
as fast (+2 per cent) as in the previous 
year, not least because of transport capa¬ 
city shortages and inadequate supplies df 
spares. Insufficient capacities and bad 
time-keeping in passenger traffic, which 
have been provoking complaints for years, 
persisted in 1973. 

The imbalances in the 1973 econo¬ 
mic plan showed up in the distribution 
of national income: although the plan 
estimates for manufacturing and agricul¬ 
ture were generally exceeded, and there 
probably was an import surplus, the 
target for investment and private coo- 


Production of Industrial Goods in the GDR's Centrally-directed 

Industry 

* (Percentage increase on a year ago) 


Enterprises 


actual 


plan 


1966/ 1971 1972 1973 1974 
70*) 


a Coal and energy 
Ore mining, metallurgy and 
potash 

Chemical industry 
Electrical engineering and elec¬ 
tronics 

Heavy plant and machinery 
Machine tools and processing 
plant®) 

General and agricultural 
machinery and vehicle build¬ 
ing*) 

Light Industry 1 

?blass and ceramics*) 
Regionally-directed industry 
and food manufacturing 
State secretariat for geology 4 ) 


3.2 

3.0 

1.2 

6.4 

6.6 

6.4. 

7.0 

5.9 

4.8 

6.7 

8.0 

5.6 

8.0 

8.4 

9.1 

9.6 

8.4 

10.0 

8.6 

8.5 

4.4 

5.0 

6.0 

6.9 

6.4 

| 8.2 

6.7 

5.6 

6.9 

7.7 

r 




7.1 

J 


6.2 

7.7 

8.3 

5.4 

5.3 

6.1 

8.0 

9.3 

5.7 

5.6 

5.2 

5.6 

5.4 

— 

— 

26.0 

» 

12.1 


GDR Budget Income and Expenditure, 1972 to 1974 

(Plan estimates, excluding enterprises’ own finance) 


(*) Average annual increase. — (*) In the autumn of 1973, the 
> ministry for processing plant and vehicle building was divided 
into the two new ministries for “machine tools and processing 
plant and “general and agricultural machinery and vehicle 
building”; of. Neues Deutschland, September 29th, 1973,p. 2, 
—*) Until the ministry for glass and ceramics was set up at the 
end of 1971, th<s sector was part of the ministry for light industry. 
4 ) including the VVB petroleum and natural gas. 

Source Reports on plan fulfilment, economic plan 1973: Gesetz- 
k blatt der DDR, Teil 1/1972, No. 20, December 20, 

(972, economic plan 1974; Gesetzblatt der DDR, Teil 
1/1973, 58, December 21* 1973. 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 





change on a 


billion marks 

year ago 



* 


in per cent 


INCOME 




Levies paid by the VEB. VVB 






and state-owned integrated 
plants 

44.2 

51.3 

57.2 

16.1 

11.5 

Levies paid by the agricultural 






cooperatives 

Social Insurance contributions 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

0.0 

0,0 

by workers and salaried 
employees 

8.8 

9.2 

9.6 

4.5 

4.0 

by co-operative members 1 ) 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

—7.1 

0.0 

Other income 

26.8 

27.4 

30.4 

2.2 

10.8 

Total Income 

82.3 

90.3 

99.6 

9.7 

10.3 

EXPENDITURE 




Transfers to social funds 

22.7 

24.8 

26.7 

9.3 

7.5 

Social insurance subsidy 
Building investment in educa¬ 
tion and public health institu- 

5.7 

8.1 

8.9 

42.1 

10.3 

tions 

Research projects and indus- 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.0 

trial investment 

3.9 

5.2 

6.7 

33.3 

28.8 

Assistance for agriculture 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

4.5 

4.6 

Military spending 

7.6 

8.3 

• 8.9 

9.2 

7.3 

. Other spending 

39.1 

40.7 

44.2 

4.1 

10.7 

Total Spending 

82.2 

90.2 

99.5 

9.7 

10.3 


(*) Incl. self-employed. 

Sources: Gesetzblatt der DDR, 1/1971, p. 197; 1/1972, p. 288; I 
1/1973, p.570. 
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THE BLUE STAR CODE FOR CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


An 1800-tonne 
Air Conditioning 

Plant 




We're organised to give each 
customer personal attention. And 
every job gets our meticulous care. 
Regardless of its size. All the way 
through. From system concept 
to service. It's something we’ve 
been doing for over thirty years. ' 
Part of what we are. 


To us they're 
of 

equal importance! 


Air conditioning and refrigeration 
systems: for industrial processes, 
preservation of foods and drugs, 
and for human comfort and efficiency. 


BLUE STAR 


the climate makers 


BOMBAY . CALCUTTA . NEW DELHI • MADRAS • KANPUR • SECUNDERABAD • JAMSHEDPUR • COCHIN • BANGALORE • AHMEOABAD 
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surrtjption were only just reached. 

For # ihe first time since 1970. gross 
fixed investment rose at an above-average 
rate: by 8.5 per cent to 37,200 million 
marks. Again, manufacturing probably 
accounted for more than half of this, 
k The biggest increases were achieved in 
the consumer goods sectors, e.g,* in 
light industry (+51 per cent). By con¬ 
trast, coal and energy, a bottleneck sec¬ 
tor, which had been badly neglected in 
the sixties, did no more than keep its 
share in industry's total investment 
. volume, with a growth rate of 9 per cent 
> (1972: 31 per cent). 

Although many deadlines were mis¬ 
sed, largely because of insufficient pre¬ 
paration of investments, a large volume 
of new capacity was nevertheless comp¬ 
leted. 

The increase in private consumption 
was smaller than had been expected 
during the economic plan's preparatory 
9 stage in November. The volume of retail 
trade, thanks to a-ncar-9 per cent increase 
in the purchase of industrial consumer 
goods, went up by the same amount as 
the year before, about six per cent, and 
reached 74,700 million marks. Most of 
this expansion was due to social policy 
measures, the bulk of which came into 
force in the autumn of 1972, particular¬ 
ly a 20 per cent rise in pensions. Net 
1 incomes increased by nearly 2.000 mil¬ 
lion marks compared with 1972 because 
of this increase in social benefits alone; 
total net money incomes went up by 
4,900 million marks (+5.6 per cent), 
again faster than planned. 

unplanned demand 

Once again, the supply of goods 
could not cope with this unplanned extra 
demand. In basic foodstuffs, fruit, vege¬ 
tables, and fish were in short supply. In 
industrial consumer goods there were 
^complaints about short supply and bad 
quality of furniture, leather goods, shoes, 
electric cookers, and other items, al¬ 
though improvements were made in 
domestic china, hosiery and wall paper. 

The quantity and quality of repairs 
and services failed to keep up with the 
v increase in demand, e.g. laundries in¬ 
creased output by only four per cent. 
Foreign trade probably increased more or 
less according to plan; with total turnover 
up by 14 per cent, exports were slightly 
oyer-fulfilled* which (naturally!) entailed 
a cofresporuling shortfall of planned 

import^ 

k The ttgfcwiat Pattern conlinued to 
change: the Comecon countries ^$bare 
fell from; 68 per cent in 1972 to 66 per 

ba 


cent; the western industrial countries' 
share increased from 26 to over 27 per 
cent. The above average expansion in 
trade with the west is due to the 
continuing expansion of credits for im¬ 
ports financed by the west. But at the 
same time the USSR is always striv¬ 
ing for "Socialist Economic Integration" 
with the Comecon countries. 

Not unexpectedly, trade in 1973 
between East and West Germany stag¬ 
nated in real terms. Trade turnover in 
money terms rose by only six per cent to 
just unc^r DM 5,600 million. East Ger¬ 
man deliveries to West Germany rose 
by 10 per cent to DM 2,600 million, but 
imports from West Germany once again 
exceeded them by DM 350 million. 

All in all, the GDR’s economic deve¬ 
lopment in 1973 followed the growth 
path begun in 1972, although the priori¬ 
ties in the distribution in national income 
shifted from consumption towards invest¬ 
ment. 

As in 1972, four-fifths of the increase 
in production was due to increased pro¬ 
ductivity, which once again meant a 
large amount of overtime, which caused 
increased absenteeism from sickness, 

tremendous pressure 

The government has laid tremendous 
pressure on the workers by means of 
"couner plans" (see above) intended to 
mobilise the last ounce of the workers' 
morale. It now looks as if the limit to any 
extra human efforts has been reached, 
particularly since last year's results met or 
even exceeded most of the targets for 
1973. The messages from some plants 
"that output per working day in January 
would fall considerably below that in 
December”/ which were criticised by the 
SED central committee, are a cileac poin¬ 
ter, The committee emphasised that 
“the performance-orientated development 
of our economy is more than ever turn¬ 
ing into the central problem in the im¬ 
plementation of the eighth Party Cong¬ 
ress's main task “and" any slowdown 
in the pace of our devetopmnent is there¬ 
fore not acceptable"; One guesses, that 
this means that some heads are going to 
roll. Even so, it seems that these demands 
are not fully reflected in the 1974 plan, 
because almost all its targets are lower 
than the increases of 1973 and some are 
actually below the 1973 targets. 

Ill 

The 1974 Wan 

So far I outlined the progress of 
East Germany's economy in recent years 
and gave the backgtojuld to the 1974 

1 4 ' 7 si^ y ' . / 


plan. I hope that India's planners, enter¬ 
priser planned and unplanned* and PBC 
(Poor B—y Consumers) may be interested 
to hear how they do it in the Communist 
world. 

Although the basis of reference Cor 
many planned increases in East Germany 
is once again unclear, the overall econo¬ 
mic target is known: produced national 
income in the year of the GDR's twenty- 
fifth anniversary is supposed to grow by 
SA per cent to 133,000 million marks. 
To reach this target, the overall produc¬ 
tivity of labour must somehow be pushed 
by a massive 4.5 per cent. 

shifted emphasis 

The individual targets of the 1974 
economic plan demonstrate that it ainks 
for the “increase in the standard of liv¬ 
ing", which has been the main task of 
economic policy since the VllJth Partly 
Congress—though mice again the 
emphasis has shifted. It is said that the 
planned increase in manufacturing indus¬ 
try's gross production (+6.7 per cent) 
in 1974 is to be of direct benefit to the 
supply of finished consumer goods in 
the chemical industry, light industry, atod 
in glass and ceramics, which are due^o 
rise by about another tenth (1973f ji a 
fifth). But f<ir most of these products file 
planned increase in supplies falls Wdl 
below the previous year's estimate, 
e.g., furniture and upholstery ( + 11 per 
cent; 1973: 4 26 per cent), wall paper 
(j9 per cent: 1973; [48 per cent), 

household china (+8 per cent; 1973: 
+31 per cent). The commissioning of 
new plant for certain consumer goods 
eased supplies last year but for the mo¬ 
ment there is little more to come, 1 al¬ 
though there are plans to invest another 
1.7(X) million marks in light industry, 
mainly in rationalisation. f r 

V\ 

The 1974 plan seeks an increase*;'<in 
the GDR's ability to export. Measures 
to achieve this aim at "fitting the plan¬ 
ned production profits even more closely 
to demand at home and abroad, which 
requires particular help for certain ex¬ 
port intensive enterprises (e.g. mechani¬ 
cal engineering)". As a result of insuffi¬ 
cient capacities, the planned expaftskm 
rate of engineering production is lower 
than in 1972: the production increases 
expected in the other industrial sectors 
are the same as for 1973, but well above 
them in basic metals. * fi’.n 

Ancillary industries are told to qppij* 
nue their rapid development in 197^ $o 
that the remaining bottlenecks cat) ,pe 
removed. So ancillary enterprises ify/toe 
metal-working industry must produce p^ljt 
per cent more, while final outputs 



planned to be 6.3 per cent up. 

Strong impulses for industrial growth 
are expected: * 

—A faster application to produc¬ 
tion of scientific and technical dis¬ 
coveries. 

—A reduction in specific material 
consumption of 2.5 to three per cent. 

—A fuller utilisation of existing 
plant. 

—More emphasis on rationalisa¬ 
tion investment from own produc¬ 
tion. 

Even so, the target for total output 
has probably been set too high, in view 
of the strain on all available resources 
that already prevails, another six per cent 
increase in labour productivity in manu¬ 
facturing hardly seems possible. 

building industry 

The planned six per cent increase in 
construction output will he more easily 
achieved. Again, housebuilding is to go 
up by 6.8 per cent; 86,500 flats are to 
be newly built, 30,300 others modernised, 
rebuilt, or extended. To improve the 
maintenance of exisling homes and ins¬ 
tallations. repair work is scheduled to 
increase by 10.6 per cent. The building 
materials industry is expected to push 
up its output by seven per cent to allow 
for this extra production. 

Clearly there are hopes that 1974 
will be spared the shortfalls in agricul¬ 
tural machinery, fertilisers and fodder 
which have caused much trouble recent¬ 
ly. Despite the scheduled investment of 
5.700 million marks, the planned in¬ 
crease of nearly seven per cent in the 
output of agriculture and the food indus¬ 
try' still assumes that a rapid solution 
to the present problems can be found, 
especially because setbacks caused by 
bad weather can never be foreseen. 

The targets for the distribution of 
national income confirm the impression 
that the emphasis is once again shiftinc, 
this time towards exports. Gross fixed 
investment is scheduled to go ur> bv 5.3 
per cent, most of the growth being con¬ 
centrated on basic industries. The plan¬ 
ned increases of 1.050 MWs in power 
stations will be insufficient to pre¬ 
vent new supply bottlenecks, nor docs 
it fit in with the five year plan farads: 
to reach a power output * of 19,000 
MWs in 1975, the last year of the five 
year plan, would have to see an increase 
of no less than 2,900 MW. Total manu¬ 
facturing investment is plaphcd to in¬ 


crease by less than average (+3.2 per 
cent). But the 1974 estimates for agri¬ 
culture, foodstuffs, service and repairs 
industries, health and social services are 
well above average. 

Priority is still being given to boast¬ 
ing rationalisation—over 54 per cent of 
all investment is allotted to this. 

Private consumers have the lowest 
priority. Measured by retail turnover, 
private consumption is to increase by 
only 5.2 per cent, again below average. 
A stable and continuous supply of staple 
goods and of goods for children and 
adolescents is, however, being advertised. 
The increase in net incomes, which will 
mostly benefit blue and white collar 
workers, is put at 4.5 per cent. 

wStockpiling is to rise by more than 
average. So is public consumption, even 
though this is well down on the year 
before. Expenditure from social funds is 
to increase by only 8.2 per cent (1973 
plan; +16 per cent). Expenditure on 
military purposes is due for a rise by 7.3 
per cent (1973: +9 per cent). 

The planned 10 per cent expansion in 
foreign trade turnover will, therefore, 
have to rely mainly on exports. The 
planners seem to expect an above average 
increase in exports to the Socialist coun¬ 
tries. Export efforts in Western markets 
arc also being stepped up, but there is 
still no sign that the current trade policy 
with the west—reliance on credit-financ¬ 
ed imports—is being corrected. 

IV 

Summary and outlook for 
East Germans 

All in all. 1973 was a good, year for 
the GDR. Real economic growth at 5.5 
per cent equalled that of West Germany, 
although, of course, the distribution of 
income and surpluses between workers, 
employees and investment is totally 
different in the two countries. Thanks to 
good weather and what the West Ger¬ 
man Institute of Economic Research 
describes as the “unusually high morale 
of the workers”, the large planning gap 
at the beginning of 1973 was at least 
narrowed although not closed. Officially 
it is claimed that the plan was overful¬ 
filled', but since the plan estimates were 
inconsistent, production had to exceed 
the original plan if the growth target 
was to be reached and if the planned 
allocation of national income was to be 
achieved. 

A favourable overall result, then— 


not least in agriculture—but there are 
still enormous problems in energy, trans 
port; ancillary industries and in mechani¬ 
cal engineering. Raw materials remain 
scarce, capacity utilisation—even of new 
plant—is unsatisfactory. Labour is short 
everywhere, the range of goods on offer 
continue to show gaps, and some are J 
still shoddy. 

In . all probability, all this was at the 
root of the troubles which caused a 
marked slow-down in growth in the last 
quarter of 1973 and the same difficulties 
are likely to persist in 1974. 

The published targets ate once again 
set high. The 1974 growth target (pro¬ 
duced national income: +5.4 per cent) 
depends on whether another large in¬ 
crease can be achieved in the produc¬ 
tivity of labour, which is already at a 
high levej. Workers and salaried emp¬ 
loyees are expected to push socialist 
competitiveness even further and commit 
themselves to plan over-fulfilment, and 
therefore to overtime, to celebrate the 
GDR’s twentyfifth anniversary. New 
“counter-plan working rules” were set up, 
based on government decision to pro¬ 
duce one per cent more than required in 
honour of the twentyfifth anniversary, 
“socialist competition” means that when 
the estimates for the 1974 plan appear, 
the plants are simultaneously given guide 
lines for working out counter-plans (i.e. 
selective over-fulfilments). The managers 
of the works have personally to explain 
these counter-plans to blue and white 
collar workers. The GDR leaders are 
clearly aware that despite continuous 
economic growth and rising living stand¬ 
ards, the big and ever more worrying 
question is: How much more strain can 
an already hard working people stand? 

V 

The GDR budget for 1974 

Both government income and ex¬ 
penditure will go up to 113,000 mil- 1 
lion marks in ,1974, which is 11,000 mil¬ 
lion marks (10 per cent) more than last 
year. 

Government income and expenditure 
include the funds for state-owned enter¬ 
prises and integrated plants—amounting’ 
to 13,000 million marks in 1974—Which 
are allocated to enterprises for particular 
purposes (investments, premiums). These 
funds come out of the state-owned sec¬ 
tor’s profits and are included in the gov¬ 
ernment accounts, but they are not part 
of the budget in the mote restricted sense. 
The budget (including local authoritiau 
and soda! insurance) proper this year, 
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both on the income and the expenditure 
side, runs to 100,000 million marks, or 
10,000 million marks more than 1973. 

The budget’s continuous expansion is 
a result of the resolute implementation 
of the centralisation of economic power 
*over the past few yeais, in an increasing 
concentration of decision-making power 
and of financial resources at the centre, 
and in the nationalisation of a large part 
of such enterprises as had remained pri¬ 
vate or semi-stale-owned up to now. 

I On the income side, there are only 
two main items: the levies paid by the 
state-owned sector and the agricultural 
cooperatives, which together make up 
nearly 60 per cent of total income, and 
the social contributions, totalling 11 per 
cent of all income. The levies on the 
stale-owned sector are mainly uuasi-tax 
payments, made by enterprises, whose 


volume depends on profits (net ptofii 
levy), turn-over (prudeution and trade 
levy) or on the value of the capital in¬ 
vested and the working capital (produc¬ 
tion fund levy). 

The total increase in these levies ex¬ 
pected for 1974 (11 per cent) smaller 
than in 1973 (an exceptional 16 per cent, 
thanks to 11,000 new VEBs starling 
business). But it is still of a side that 
suggests au optimistic view of.economic 
trends this year. 

The remaining income is scheduled 
to go up by 3,000 million marks (4 11 
per cent). This category is a residual 
item on the income side, made up of 
all the taxes and levies paid by the eco¬ 
nomy’s private sector: the wage and in¬ 
come tax paid by individuals; fees; con¬ 
tributions; and customs duties. T he size 
of the individual items in this category 


is unknown, as is their rate of change. 

More than a third of budget expendi¬ 
ture, or 35,600 million marks, (+6.5 
per cent) is earmarked for “social funds” 
and the .social insurance subsidy this 
year. This means that once again “gov¬ 
ernment services and transfers” take first 
place in budget spending, even though 
they are to go up much more slowly 
than last year. The “social funds” are 
used to finance social and cultural ex¬ 
penditure, assist house building and 
subsidise consumer prices. 

Sources and acknowledgements: 
1 he foregoing summarises a report 
in the latest issue of the Economic 
Bulletin, of the West German Institute 
for Economic Rcseaich. Koenigin Luise 
Stravse 5, Berlin 33. but the Institute is 
responsible neither for the emphasis of 
my summary nor for my interspered 
comments based on a variety of sources. 

E.B Brook 

Vienna 


The real value of money 


W i:si Europl’s deepest preoccuption 
remains inflation and the real worth of 
money. Cosy little tax havens, islands 
specializing as select retirement areas for 
the well-to-do arc all feeling the pinch. 
I The prosperous German is as hardly hit, 
if not more hardly, by rising prices as the 
allegedly less prosperous Briton. Even 
the canny, haid-working, shrewd Swiss 
are no longer secure from the curse of 
inflation and those thinking to settle in the 
one world area where money holds its 
worth and f>ri^es remain stable will need 
to think again about their Swiss retreat— 
although many well-heeled people ate still 
retreating there. 

It has long been difficult to believe that 
both Sweden and Switzerland were des¬ 
perately hard up, their people emigrating 
>or hiring themselves out as workers or 
soldiers abroad, a century ago. Careful 
husbandry in every department, neutrality 
in two world wars and a world-wide 
reputation for exact workmanship have 
raised these two formerly poor countries 
to two of the richest and most stable that 
can be found. Sweden learnt its lesson of 
V the folly of wars two centuries ago and 
Switzerland, after a reluctant religious 
civil war in the last century, constitu¬ 
tionally remains neutral whatever happens. 

But Sweden is only just beginning to 
recover from an unprecedented bout of 
inflation and the radiant sun ot Swiss 
^ prosperity is beginning to gleam less 
brightly. Last year the Swiss price index 
tose at the unprecedented rate of 11,9 


per cent, This was partly accounted for, 
as elsewhere, by the sharp upswing in oil 
prices pushing up the cost of heating and 
lighting by over 29 per cent. But the 
more stable articles of food and clothing 
went up by 6.1 per cent and 10.3 per cent. 
Inflation worries the Swiss more than most 
people since it is seen there not only, as 
elsewhere, as a private financial perplexity 
but as a threat to the most valuable of 
all Swiss assets, the immutable stability of 
the Swiss franc. 

blow to faith 

The first blow to this faith was the 
Swiss federal government’s decree last 
year that its franc should be allowed to 
“float”. Being a strong currency, it at 
first floated upwards by 24 per cent but 
has since fallen by 10 per cent in interna¬ 
tional value and last year’s Swiss trade 
deficit was 6,665 million francs, nearly 500 
million worse than in 1972. The famous 
hotel trade suffered its first recession in 
eight years and all Swiss industries fell off 
except of machinery and watches. The 
Swiss are inclined to take these recessions 
as portents of worse things to come but 
the Swiss economy remains the copybook 
of west Europe with no major strike since 
1935 and enjoying the Continued skill of 
its industrial leaders and the discipline and 
levelheadedness of its workers. The 
other “copybook”, Sweden, had a long, 
obstinate strike in its famous steel industry 
three years ago and suffers from an 
expert mentalism in politics and social 
again that mages it an object of envy to 


some and of irritation to others. 

These two cautious and neutral states 
apart, the country tlia) has so far with¬ 
stood inflation best is France. Here, 
again, one has only to think back to the 
twenties to recall the time when the French 
franc was much sicker than the pound is 
today, even though the French had just 
emerged victorious from the first world war. 
But latterly French industry has had more 
industrial unrest than Britain and socially, 
has begun to rival Italy in unrest. While the 
world knew all about the British miners’ 
refusal to work overtime and their later 
short strike it is not so aware that the 
coalminers of Lorraine have been on 
strike for some eight weeks. The strike 
of the French airport staffs unavoidably 
got more publicity. The long sit-in at the 
watch factory at Lot—in which at one 
stage the notorious riot police were called 
in—has been followed by the still con¬ 
tinuing strike of the employees of the 
Banque de France and of the nationalized 
Credit Lyonnais. Work has also stopped 
at a number of big industrial plants and 
there have been demonstrations in Paris 
and many French cities by students, an 
Unpleasant reminder of the university 
strikes of 1968. 

The cost of living in France is going 
up at an annual rate of 18 per cent and 
energy will present difficulties for the next 
six years—consumption has been frozen for 
the next two years and will be allowed to 
increase in three years’ time by not more 
than three per cent The French government j 
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in seeking to hold inflation by following a 
policy of deflation. In the short term the 
deflation will be sharp, to be achieved vtry 
largely by speeding up the collection of 
income tax. Public domestic buying is 
being discouraged by dangling the carrot 
of cuts jn the value-added tax later in the 
year and the abolition of the two-tier 
exchange rate should reduce inflationary 
pressure until the end of May when 
French economists, alone in being optim¬ 
istic, consider that world prices will fall 
and inflationary pressures lessen. The 
French government is exercising the 
elementary tactic of preventing the French 
from buying too much and sending infla¬ 
tion still higher by taking their money 
away from them, gathering all taxes 
earlier, giving credit facilities only to help 
exporters. 

A pay-as-you-earn form of taxation is 
being considered but is so widely unpo-. 
pular that very little is being said about jt 
in advance. As elsewhere, in Austria for 
instance, private cars are being quietly, 
discouraged, in favour of public transport 
(the British budget will also send people 
to spend their week-ends in the parks 
instead of in their cars) and there will be 
no oil-heating of French buildings, by law, 
before October 15. French wits expect 


their premier to introduce a law inform¬ 
ing CM of the date wheii next winter will 
start. Instead of oil, France is developing 
natural gas sources, domestic and foreign, 
and nuclear energy at almost breakneck 
speed. The French at least know what 
they want and exercise brutal logic in 
getting it. 

It is this Gallic ability to see clearly 
and act on this vision that has enabled 
France—to the frequent annoyance of 
others—to keep all essential industrial 
supplies in French hands. They have 
adapted to the oil crisis of October by 
becoming the Arab's best apologist in the 
west, by establishing the best links with 
Arab banks and adapting to the Arab 
desire to control their own oil. The French 
oil companies more than any other have 
managed to give the Arab states the incen¬ 
tives to produce the oil France needs for 
its industries. 

With these many national problems 
and the individual methods in meeting 
them and the common foe of inflation it 
is interesting to remark the result of a 
public opinion survey conducted by the 
European Commission in Brussels recently 
of the Common Market’s popularity with 
the peoples of its member states. The 


member heeding most from the Market^ 
Italy, returned the highest percentage 
(69 per cent) of popularity of the Market. 
The French, who gain most from the 
Common Agricultural Policy, were slightly 
less enthusiastic than the West. Geremans 
who pay most heavily for that policy. 

Of the Benelux countries, Belgium, 
which has to house the Market’s Commis¬ 
sion, is less enthusiastic than either 
Holland or Luxemburg while in Denmark 
and Britain the Market is distinctly 
unpopular. Europe regards its Market 
most highly for its economic growth—in. 
15 years the second highest after Japan— 
but the “European idea" is popular only 
in West Germany which regards the Market, 
with NATO, as one of its shields against 
the political and economic power of east 
Europe. The ideas of a single currency 
and a common foreign policy are accepta¬ 
ble as ideas and the “political voice and 
political personality of Europe’' remains, 
and is likely to rema'n, a phrase and no 
more. The fate of the “common currency 
float within limits"—choked by the 
French—is sufficient to indicate clearly that 
when west European states have problems 
they continue to solve them in their own 
way, with or without apologies to Brus. 
sels. 
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If the capital's cocktail 

circuit has a silly season, this must be 
it. In the last few days I had repeatedly 
come across people in twos or threes dis¬ 
cussing seriously whether the fifth Plan 
had been launched or not. On such occa¬ 
sions, in futile attempts to change the topic 
1 had been suggesting that, since the prime 
minister and the Planning minister had 
said that the fifth Plan had duly come 
alive on the Jst of April as formally pres¬ 
cribed, we might as well leave it at that. 

* Unfortunately, the prime minister’s word 
no longer carries the authority jt used to, 
while Whatever Mr Dhar says immediately 
prompts a demand for a big fistful of salt 
— a mere pinch, it seems, just will not do. 

Indeed, my Well-meant efforts to cut 
short discussion of the precise state of the 
fifth Plan only succeeded in getting rude 
things said about the Plan or its parentage. 
For instance, niy suggestion that the infant 

* nust be alive, and possibly even kicking 
in its cradle in some nook or corner of 
Yojana Bhavan provoked a retort that 
the Plan, far from having arrived on the 
lap of Mrs Indira Gandhi or Mr D.P. 
Dhar, is still clearly very much on the lap 
of the gods. I have a feeling that it is 
not in the public interest that this debate 
should be allowed to continue on these 
lines. May I help with an idea? Since an 

1 election to the state assembly will have to 
be held in Gujarat sooner or later, the 
prime minister might as Well resume in¬ 
augurating Plan projects or laying founda¬ 
tion stones for Plan schemes — this time 
in the towns and villages of Gujarat. 
She could start the process by laying a 
foundation stone for the fifth Plan itself 
at a central place in Ahmedabad as early 
as possible. The ceremony of course should 
be back-dated to April 1 on the principle 
of giving retrospective effect to acts which 
should have been carried out earlier but, 
for some reason or other, were not. 

* 

The election of Mr S. 

Ranganathan, ex-Coijiptroiler and Auditor- 
General, to the Rajya Sabha as an 
Independent from Tamil Nadu has under¬ 
standably attracted much favourable atte n¬ 
tion. He secured the active support of all 
^tbe major political parties in the slate ex¬ 


cept the DMK, and also of letfcs important 
political groups. Even the DMJC, which 
naturally mobilized its votes in favour of 
its o\yn candidates and managed to re¬ 
turn its partymen to four out of the five 
vacancies for Tamil Nadu, not only did not 
positively oppose Mr Ranganathan’s 
candidature, but also raised no objection 
to its political allies in the legislature 
voting for him. In this sense he was vir¬ 
tually an all-party candidate from Tamil 
Nadu although it is possible that his 
main sponsor was Mr Kamaraj. 

Jt is not exactly surprising that Mr Ranga- 
nalhan should have received such broad- 
based support. During his career as a 
member of the Indian Civil Service he had 
held senior posts in the central government 
with great distinction and, apart from this, 
he was universally respected and liked both 
within the administration and outside for 
his N unsparing helpfulness on the human 
plane and his wholly constructive mind 
where the framing or implementation of 
government policies was concerned. 
All this explains, perhaps, why 
there has been speculation about 
the prime minister’s possible intentions 
relating to Mr Ranganathan. It is in fact 
being assumed in some quarters that Mrs 
Gandhi had taken a positive interest in the 
success of his candidature. It stands to 
reason of course that a man of his ability 
and experience at the level of policy-mak¬ 
ing in the economic ministries as well 
as of general administration should be 
given more opportunities of serving the 
country than are normally available to any 
member of the Rajya Sabha. The prime 
minister is supposed to be interested in 
strengthening her council of ministers, es¬ 
pecially where the running of economic 
ministries is concerned. Hence, possibly, 
the reports in some newspapers of the 
likelihood of Mr Ranganathan being 
offered a ministership. 

Talking of the R^jya Sabha elect¬ 
ions, Mr Subramaniam Swamy, who 
has made it from UP as a Jana 
Sangh candidate, must be an interesting 
and perhaps even exciting acquisition for 
that more or less august body. Young 
though in age, he has already become a 
fairly well-known, controversial figure — 
and this not only in relation to the affairs 
of the Indian Institute of Technology, New 
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Delhi where he did ; a stormy stint 
as a member of the facility. Mr 
Swamy’s views on Yojana Bhavan 
or its works are hardly likely to 
soothethe frayed nerves of the Manning 
romisler, while his notions about family 
planning are bound ip complete the good 
work of the striking doctors and drive Dr 
Karan Singh completely crazy. Whether 
as a professional economist Mr Subra- 
raaniam Swamy believes in the quantity 
theory of money or not, as an amateur 
social scientist he docs seem to swear by 
some sort of a quantity theory of 
human excellence. He opposes family 
planning on the ground that the more In¬ 
dians there are the more likely it is that 
some more Nobel Prize winners will be 
Indians. Since it has taken an Indian 
population growing from about 300 mil¬ 
lions to some 600 millions to produce a 
couple of Nobel Prize winners over the 
period, it should be interesting to know 
from Mr Swamy a little more about the 
arithmetical processes of multiplication 
and division he may have in mind. 

Going back to the Rajya 

Sabha elections, the way political goowla- 
ism set to work to prejudice the candida¬ 
ture of Mr K.K. BirI3 as an Independent 
showed up clearly the ugly reality of fas¬ 
cist tendencies as an evil factor in the func¬ 
tioning of our politicians and political 
parties. Not only were the wildest alle¬ 
gations about buying of votes made 
by. MLAs in UP or MPs in New Delhi on 
the privileged floor of the legislature con¬ 
cerned, but also direct action of a violent 
or unlawful kind was taken to coerce Mr 
Birla or his supporters and make him with¬ 
draw from the election. It was also dear 
from newspaper reports that intimidation 
in various forms was practised to deter 
those who were or might be favouring Mr 
Birla’s candidature. 

In the circumstances it goes to his credit 
that he stood his ground with tremendous 
physical and moral courage and refused to 
give up his inherent citizen’s right to stand 
for the election. Incidentally, all this 
hostility directed against Mr Birla’s candi¬ 
dature was declared to be on account of 
his being a big businessman. Does this 
mean that where the Constitution has placed 
no bar on businessmen, big or m yall 
contesting for scats in a legislature, (he 
thugs in some of our political parties should 
be given the authority to lay down the law 
as it suits them? It is a pity that even poli¬ 
tical leaders who swear by democratic 
principles have not come forward to con¬ 
demn the fascist tactics employed against 
a citizen of our 
country seeking to 
exercise his rights 
as a citizen. 
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Annual Plan 1974-75 

The outlay for the first 
year of the fifth Plan. 
J 974-75 has been fixed at 
Rs 4.833.68 crores, accord¬ 
ing to the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. The union budget had 
put the figure at Rs. 4.769 
crores. or Rs 64 crores less. 
Taking the outlay on the 
central Plan including extra 
budgetary resources and assis¬ 
tance to stale and union terri¬ 
tory plans at Rs 3.540 crores, 
as reflected in the budget 
documents 1 , the resources of 
states for the Plan would 
amount to Rs 1.293 crores, 
instead of Rs 1229 crores as 
indicated in the Finance 
minister's budget speech. The 
total central assistance to 
state plans is Rs 820 crores, 
which is inclusive of Rs 40 
crores for the Rural Electrifi¬ 
cation Corporation. 


1973*74 budget. The central 
budget Plan provisions show 
increases for chemicals, mines, 
atomic energy, shipping and 
transport and science and 
technology. For steel, the pro¬ 
vision of Rs 162.45 crores is 
higher by Rs 19 crores over 
the revised estimate for last 
year but less than the origi¬ 
nal provision of 1973-74. The 
Railways get a larger provi¬ 
sion largely because of Rs 115 
crores of loans from general 
revenues. Ministries which 
have taken cuts include Edur 
cation and Social Welfare, and 
Irrigation and Power. Provi¬ 
sion for family planning is 
retained at Rs 54 crores. 


alaya 8.85; Nagaland ?.lfc 
Orissa 32.70; Punjab 20.64r 
Rajasthan 46.06; Tamil Nadu 
41.15; Tripura 7.61; Uttar 
Pradesh 106.89; West Bengal 
44.91; Unallocated for Mis 
and Tribal Areas 25,00, Total 
Rs 780.15 crores. According 
to tentative arrangements, the 
central assistance is expected 
to be generally in the form of 
70 per cent loan and 30 per 
cent grant except for bill areas 
for which a larger grant as* 
sitance will be available as 
in the fourth Plan. 

Cailing on Cotton Yarn 
Export 

Export of cotton yarn this 
year will be within a ceiling 
of 24 million kg—a ceiling 
of 6 million kg for each quar¬ 
ter. The salient features of 
the yarn export policy for 
1974, expected to be announc¬ 
ed shortly, were outlined by 
deputy Commerce minister 
Mr A. C. George in the Lok 
Sabha recently. 


' some assistances by way of 
grant and ancillary equipment. 

Medical Education 
Commission 

The union government tiro- 
poses to set up a high power 
medical education commis¬ 
sion to look into die question 
of restructuring medical edu¬ 
cation on a national basis 
from the pre-medical right up 
to the post-graduate level. 

One of the aspects this 
commission will be called 
upon to study is how to divert 
a vast majority of the medi¬ 
cal professionals to rural areas 
and keep the top experts in 
the district, regional and state 
hospitals, where necessary 
equipment for referral services* 
will be available. 


For the year 1974-75 the 
total outlay, taking the cen¬ 
tre and states represents an 
increase varying from Rs 400 
crores according to the Fin¬ 
ance ministry to Rs 562 crores 
according to the Planning 
Commission, over the original 
provision made for 1973-74, 
The Planning Commission has 
staled that in the state plans 
for the first year of the fifth 
Plan, higher priority has been 
accorded to power, irrigation 
and agriculture. The increases 
over the provisions made for 
last year are Rs 141 crores 
for power, Rs 95 crores for 
irrigation and Rs 27 crores 
for agriculture and allied pro¬ 
grammes. 

Taking the sector-wise pro¬ 
visions made in the central 
Plan for 1974-75, there is an 
increase of Rs 400 crores over 
, the revised estimate of last 
year but only Rs 131 crores 
over the provision made in the 


The central assistance to 
the states in 1974-75 has been 
kept uniformly at the level 
of 1973-74 pending a discus¬ 
sion by the National Develop¬ 
ment Council on the basis 
cm which central assistance 
would be allocated during the 
fifth Plan period. The Gadgil 
formula for allocation adopt¬ 
ed for the fourth Plan period 
provided certain weight age to 
less developed states. The 
whole question is under recon¬ 
sideration by the Commission 
in the light of experience 
gained by the fourth Plan, 
the resource situation of 
stales and the fifth Plan strate¬ 
gy. No dale has yet been 
fixed for a meeting of the 
National Development Coun¬ 
cil to consider this matter. 

The central assistance to 
states for the 1974-75 Plan is as 
follows: (in crores of rupees) 
Andhra Pradesh 48.75: Assam 
40.04; Bihar 68.68; Gujarat! 
32.17; Haryana 15.99: Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh 22.35; Jammu 
and Kashmir 30.21; Karnataka 
35.46; Kerala 35.72; Madhya 
Pradesh 53.32; Maharashtra 
49.98; Manipur 7.52; Megh 
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Mr George said that the 
exportable quantity of yam in 
different count groups would 
be decided by the Textile 
Commissioner after taking in¬ 
to account production, domes¬ 
tic demand and availability 
for export. The allocations 
might be made on a quarterly 
basis and announced well in 
time for the information, of 
all concerned. Quotas fur ex¬ 
port would be allotted entire¬ 
ly on the basis of high price 
realisations within each of the 
permissible count groups. 
Floor prices would be an¬ 
nounced for each count group 
and these had to be at least 
50 per cent higher than the 
average export realisation for 
that count group in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The Cotton 
Textiles Export Promotion 
Council’s services might be 
utilised as before for registra¬ 
tion of contracts and alloca¬ 
tion of-export quotas. 

Colombo Plan 

India received training faci¬ 
lities for 11.462 persons and 
the services of 1,609 experts 
in various fields upto the end . 
of 1972 under the Colombo 
Plan. In addition, there were 


Inaugurating the joint meet¬ 
ing of the Central Councils of 
Health and Family Planning, 
union Health minister, Dr 
Karan Singh broadly suggest¬ 
ed that a new course of train¬ 
ing might be necessary for the 
service in rural areas. “There 
is no point in producing medi¬ 
cal graduates and training nur¬ 
ses if they are not keen to 
work in areas where 80 per 
cent of our population lives,” 
he observed and told the rep¬ 
resentatives' gathering consist¬ 
ing of the state ministers and 
experts that no new medical 
college should be opened with¬ 
out having a “very close lode 
at the type of professional > 
people” required for the vil¬ 
lages. . 

Joint Cigarette Unit 4 

The first joint sector ciga¬ 
rette unit in the country, 

J. & K. Cigarettes, is being set 
up in Kashmir with a capital 
investment of Rs. 4 crores and 
an annual production capacity 
of 4,500 million pieces. The 
J & K State Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation and Gol¬ 
den Tobacco Go., (Bombay), 
a fully Indian owned and ma¬ 
naged enterprise; have joined 
bauds to put up this venture. 

'Scrap Import;* 

■. Union minister for Steel *' 
aad Mines Mr K. D. Mfekvtya * 
stated recently that due gov¬ 
ernment “has almost d*C*ded 
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Adityapur—once a dream, now a reality. 

Toda V Adityapur forms the core of the great 
ancillary-movement actively supported by 
Tata Steel. Support which embraces the 
availability of Tata Steel's advanced and 
sophisticated expertise, a ready market for 
ancillary products and prompt payment. 
These are the ingredients of the "Let's all 
grow together" theme, envisaged by Tata 
Steel. And Adityapur's tiny plants are 
growing into prosperous industries, 
attracting the skilled-—and unskilled—to 
ham, to work, to exeat—to find a secure 
place under the sun. 






























































to import scrap* 4 to keep the 
electee arc furnaces going and 
also to meet the export re* 
quirements ttt structural. A 
formal decision will be taken 
shortly. 

Khetri and Other 
Plants 

The union cabinet ap¬ 
proved a Rs. 36 crore pro¬ 
gramme of expansion of the 
Neyveli lignite project in Tamil 
Nadu, taking its production 
the present 4.5 million 
tonnes to 6.5 million tonnes a 
year. The Cabinet also ap¬ 
proved the revision of the cost 
estimate of the Khetri copper 
plant from Rs. 76 crores to 
Rs. 98 crores. Another deci¬ 
sion was to sot up a slag ce¬ 
ment plant in Akaltare in 
Madhya Pradesh, 

Earnings from Tourism 

The number of foreign 
tourists who visited India dur¬ 
ing 1973 totalled 409,895. The 
total foreign exchange earn¬ 
ed from tourism during the 
year is estimated at Rs. 67.5 
crores. 

New Paper Technology 

A new paper making me¬ 
thod without using large vo¬ 
lume of water has been" deve¬ 
loped by Shizuoka paper ma¬ 
nufacturing industrial testing 
centre, Tokyo. 

Frog Legs Exports 

Concern was expressed at 
the adverse effect on paddy 
cultivation in Kerala caused 
by the killing of frogs for ex¬ 
porting frog legs. The deputy 
Commerce minister Mr A. C. 
George stated recently that the 
export of frog legs this year 
was likely to earn Rs. 3.6 
crores in foreign exchange but 
assured them the government 
would examine the complaint 
whether the disappearance of 
frogs was encouraging the 
spread of brown hoppers which 
affected paddy plants. 

Textiles for US 

Further negotiations with 
the United States to modify 
the present bilateral agreement 
on textiles to provide increased, 
access toy Indian cotton textiles 
in the O.S. markets are expcct- 


cd be held shortly. Preli¬ 
minary talks had already been 
held to bring the bilateral 
agreement in conformity with 
the new international arrange¬ 
ment in textiles. 

Tea Delegation 

The government is consi¬ 
dering a proposal of the con¬ 
ciliative committee of Planta¬ 
tion Associations to send a 
team to East African coun¬ 
tries to evolve a common stra¬ 
tegy for marketing of tea. 

Hanover Fair 

The International Hanover 
Fair will be held from April 
25 to May 3. It will present 
an extensive range of products 
arranged according to their 
respective fields of application. 
The two largest exhibition sec¬ 
tors at the Hanover Fair will 
be those of machine construc¬ 
tion and electrical engineering. 

Almost al the same time, 
from April 27 to May 5, ano¬ 
ther exhibition will be held 
known as the German Aero¬ 
space Show at Hanover- 
Langenbangen Airport. The 
show, organised with the co¬ 
operation of the Federal Asso¬ 
ciation of the German Aero¬ 
space Industry and Messe-AG, 
will cover ail aspects of air 
and space travel, including air¬ 
port equipment, ground ins¬ 
tallations and accessories. It 
may be recalled that at the 
previous show held in 1972, 
more than 150 aircraft were 
displayed to more than 200,000 
visitors. 


t im capatity which in the pie* 
vailing conditions, cannot be 
realised without developingthe 
indigenous content conridmt* 
bly. With this end in view, the 
HMT will be immediately 
creating the required infra¬ 
structure which, apart from 
other things, indude plans for 
the manufacture of main spring 
hair spring, jewels and para 
shock units, currently being 
imported. 

Hindustan Machine Tools 
will also increase its contribu¬ 
tion to the country’s defence 
preparedness when it starts 
producing machines for mak¬ 
ing shells for field guns which 
this country has acquired from 
the Soviet Union. After three 
days of discussions between the 
chairman of HMT and the 
Director-General ordnance fac¬ 
tories, an order has been plac¬ 
ed for machines worth about 
five crore rupees. The machi¬ 
nes will be ready in 30 months 
and' ordnance will start pro¬ 
ducing shells in another 12 
months. 

Oil Products from 
Soviet Union 

The Soviet Union will sup¬ 
ply one million tonnes of 
kerosene and 100,000 tonnes 
of diesel fuel costing around 
Rs. 100 crores to India during 
1974. An agreement to this 
effect was signed recently be¬ 
tween Indian Oil Corporation 
and VIO Soyuznefte-export”, 
USSR. 


HMT Expansion 

The Hindustan Machine 
Tools (HMT) watch factory 
and the Citizen Watch Com¬ 
pany of Japan, its original col¬ 
laborators, have signed an 
agreement which will enable 
HMT to increase its present 
rate of production and also 
develop the manufacture of 
watches almost wholly indi¬ 
genous. Mr E. Yamada, Pre- * 
sident of the Citizen Watch 
Company, who signed the 
agreement, was accompanied 
by a team of technical ex¬ 
perts. The iWT has now 
reached a stajje to embark on 
further development to in¬ 
crease the domestic produc- 


Farm Aid from 
Soviet Union 

The Soviet Union and India 
recently signed a protocol on the 
setting up of two sheep-breed¬ 
ing farms, an experimental 
goat-breeding farm and a 
sugar-beet cultivation farm in 
this country with Soviet assis¬ 
tance. The agreement, which 
follows the end of a visit by 
a Soviet delegation, envisages 
the training of Indian scientists 
at research institutions in the 
Sqyfct Union and the deputa- 

S " if of Soviet scientists to 
1$ fer A '-^dtaiq^' , df expe¬ 
rience, The Soviet delegation 
visited faun 
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' being set up near Sikar, the 
Artificial^ J^mination Centre 
npar Jaipur, the. Central Re¬ 
search Sheep-breeding Institu¬ 
te at Malpura (Rajasthan). 
The Soviet delegation has also " 
suggested that for cultivation 
of sugar-beet in Rajasthan, 
Punjab, Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh, seed selection and 
agrotechnics of sugar-beet cul¬ 
tivation should be improved. 

Japanese Loan for 
World Bank 

Mr. Tetsuo Yamanaka, 
Chief, Foreign Department, 
The Bank of Japan and Mr. 
Aritoshi Soejima, Director of 
the World Bank’s Tokyo Office 
recently signed a loan agree¬ 
ment under which The Bank 
of Japan agreed to lend the 
World Bank Yen 40.8 billion. 
The average maturity of this 
borrowing is 6-112 years. 
The interest rate will be based 
on the yield to original subscri¬ 
bers ot Japanese Government 
Guaranteed Bonds. This tran¬ 
saction will bring to a total of 
Yen 540.8 billion, the amount 
which the World Bank will 
have borrowed in Japan in 16 
separate operations, consisting 
of Yen 432.8 billion from The 
Bank of Japan, Yen 98 bil¬ 
lion through six public offer¬ 
ings and Yen 10 billion through 
a private placement. 

Names in the New! 

S. Krishraswami* Joint /Se¬ 
cretary, ministry of Finance, 
has taken over as the Chair¬ 
man and Managing Director 
of ESSO Standard Refining 
Company of India Ltd., which 
has been formed recently. The 
union government has taken 
oyer 74 per cent of equity in¬ 
terest in the new company and 
the balance is held by ESSO 
Eastern Inc. After the com¬ 
pletion of statutory formalities, 
this company’s name will be 
changed to Hindustan Petro¬ 
leum Corporation Limited* 

Mr* K. L, Rajgprhs* of 
Rajendra Paper Mills, i New 
Delhi and Chairman Indian 
Paper Makers Association has 
assumed the Chairmanslip eff 
tins Joint Committee of the 
Paper Industry with feflEeet 
the, AjwiL ^, 
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Hindustan Laver 

Sales of Hindustan Lever 
► Ltd have declined sharply to 
Rs 133 croics in 1973, record¬ 
ing a fall of Rs 7 crores over 
1972. The drop in sales was 
mainly due to shortage of indi¬ 
genous and imported oils 
limiting production of products 
dependent upon them. The 
adverse effect of this shortfall 
on profits was balanced by a 
higher adjustment in respect 
*of taxation and distributable 
profits were Rs 392 lakhs as 
compared to Rs 350 lakhs for 
1972, The directors have ic- 
commended a final dividend 
of Rs 1.10 per share, subject to 
deduction of tax, making a 
total dividend of Rs 1.80 pel 
share for 1973. The directois 
propose to capitalise a part 
of the general reserve by way 
of issue of bonus shares and, 
if necessary, to vary the amount 
to be capitalised and the pro¬ 
portion in which the new shares 
may be issued in accordance 
with the approval of the Cont¬ 
roller of Capital Issues, Reserve 
Bank of India, and will seek 
the shaieholders’ approval at 
the forthcoming annual general 
meeting, The opening months 
of 1974 have been very 
difficult particularly for the 
^soap industry as the sharp in¬ 
creases in the cost of raw mate 
rials have not yet been met by 
any revision in the prices of 
popular soaps. 

Dunlop India 

The directors of Dunlop In¬ 
dia limited have recommended 
* a final equity dividend of Rs 
1.25 per share, subject to tax, 
for the year ended December 
31, 1973, The dividend will be 
paid pn or after May 21,1974 
to those members whose names 
appear in the register on May 
17,1974. Together with the in¬ 
terim dividend of 75 paise per 


share already paid, this makes 
a total ordinary dividend of 
Rs 2 per share for the year, 
the same as for 1972. Total 
income for the year at Rs 
102,58 crores was 6,4 per cent 
higher than in the previous year 
mainly due to higher sales 
volume made possible by 
increased production at both 
the company’s factories. Pro¬ 
duction at Sahaganj was higher 
than in the previous year m 
spite of continuous power ails 
throughout the year. At Am- 
battur, the additional number 
of days worked during 1973 
together wrth the full impact 
of the factory’s expanded ca¬ 
pacity partially offset the 
effect of the severe power 
shortage during the first half 
of the year, and output was 
considerably higher than in 
1972. The balance from trad¬ 
ing amounted to Rs 7.94 crores, 
an increase of Rs 2.18 crores 
over the previous year. Tins 
resulted from the higher sales 
volume* significant technical 
and operating economies, the 
use of raw materials out of 
stocks held at the end of 1972, 
and the substantial purchases 
of critical raw materials made 
in early 1973 at considerably 
lower prices than at present. 

Depreciation and interest 
charges were Rs 195 lakhs and 
Rs 97 lakhs respectively and 
the profit before taxation 
amounted to Rs 5.02 crores. 
Taxation absorbed Rs 2.20 
crores, leaving a balance of 
profit after taxation of Rs 2.82 
crores. Transfer to develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve was Rs 
48.5 lakhs while an amount 
of Rs 21 lakhs has been writ¬ 
ten back to the profit and loss 
account from development re¬ 
bate reserve after the expiry 
of the statutory eight-year 
period, Total preference and 
ordinary dividends for the year 
amount to Rs &25 crores. 


The directors have transferred 
the balance of Rs 30 lakhs to 
general reserve. 

Binny Ltd 

Binny Ltd has improved its 
financial position consider¬ 
ably during 1973. Its turn¬ 
over during the year were 
higher than in 1972 by Rs 
5,77 crores while the net ope¬ 
rating profit recorded a signi¬ 
ficant increase to Rs 250 lakhs, 
registering a gain of as much 
as Rs 155 lakhs in spite of an 
increase of Rs 5.08 crores in 
manufacturing and other ex¬ 
penses. By the end of 1973 the 
company had recouped the 
entire past losses and provided 
for the payment of the prefe¬ 
rence dividend up to that date. 
Moreover the company for the 
first time, after some years, has 
also achieved a reduction in the 
levels of borrowings and liabi¬ 
lities. The company’s exports, 
including exports to Nepal and 
supply of fabrics to export 
garment makers to the tune of 
Rs 26.51 lakhs, amounted 
Rs 329.14 lakhs and the com¬ 
pany by and large has fulfilled 
its export obligations for the 
year. The company which was 
registered as a recognised Ex¬ 
port House in 1973 has now 
been approved as an eligible 
Export House. These achieve¬ 
ments of the company were 
highlighted by the Chairman, 
Mr N.S. Bhat while address¬ 
ing the annual general meeting 
of the company. 

The company intends to 
increase its Research and 
Development activities and 
to this end R & D has been 
made the direct responsi¬ 
bility of a director. Moreover 
the diversification schemes 
which are certainly necessary in 
the long-term interests of the 
Company* will also be handled 
by the director who will be 
^jmn$ible for Research and 


development. The compan> 
has no plans to revise drastically 
the company’s production pat¬ 
tern in the next four or fivt 
years as bulk cloths which fern 
80 per cent of its production 
arc m good demand and likely 
to remain so. However the 
company realises the need 
for more flxibility and quicker 
responses to changing situa¬ 
tions, The modernisation pro¬ 
grammes of the company arc 
expected to take care Of this 
need. Meanwhile the govern¬ 
ment’s decision to double the 
supply of controlled cloth by 
weaving mills will put an enor- 
mou- burden on mills such as 
Binny which arc not organised 
or equipped for the economi¬ 
cal production of cheap cloths. 
Last yar the company did meet 
controlled doth obligation but 
it cost the company as much 
Rs 50 lakhs. As cotton prices 
ihis year are 25 per cent over 
the last year's average, it is 
earnestly hoped that the go¬ 
vernment will realise the need 
to raise cloth prices corres¬ 
pondingly 

EID Parry 

BID Parry Ltd has re¬ 
ported striking improvement 
m its working results during 
the year ended September 30, 
1973. The Group’s profit 
before providing for taxa¬ 
tion and retirement gratuity, 
amounted to Rs 3.8 crores. The 
profit after providing for gra¬ 
tuity of Rs 31,33 lakhs amoun¬ 
ted to Rs 286.24 lakhs, the 
highest so far in the history of 
the company. The Group’s net 
profit after allowing Rs 174.77 
lakhs for taxation, stood at 
Rs 111.47 lakhs. The im¬ 
pressive improvements record¬ 
ed in the working of the com¬ 
pany during the year was main¬ 
ly due to the good performance 
of almost all the divisions in 
the Group, 

Encouraged by the working 
results the directors have 
declared, after a break of 
three years, a total dividend 
of 10 per cent on ordinary 
shares. After payment of di¬ 
vidends on preference and or¬ 
dinary share capital there is a 
disposable surplus of Rs 46.61 
lakhs, out of which Rs 12.00 
lakhs has been transferred to 
development rebate resevre. 
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The balance amount has been 
utilised to reduce the accumula¬ 
ted losses from Rs. 137.18 
lakhs to Rs. 102.56 lakhs, out 
of which Rs. 6S.78 lakhs relates 
to the holding company. The 
The entire loss is expected to be 
wiped out as a result of current 
year’s operations. The Group’s 
liquidity position has consi¬ 
derably improved in the last 
two years. The management 
is considering how best to uti¬ 
lise the internal resources now 
available and will accrue in the 
future for investment in new 
manufacturing activities and 
other schemes for which plans 
are being drawn up. In pur¬ 
suance of this policy the com¬ 
pany is seeking government’s 
permission to go in for the 
manufacture of a number of 
products. Two such proposals 
are for the diversification of its 
Ennore factory which is under 
the consideration of the go¬ 
vernment and for putting up a 
ceramic factory in a developing 
area in Maharashtra. Two 
main processing and storage 
units, a new seed processing 
unit and u cattle feed plant are 
also under execution. The com¬ 
pany is also planning to set up 
factories in backward districts. 
On the export front, the com¬ 
pany apart from exporting its 
own manufactured goods, has 
also started exporting marine 
products, textiles, leather gar¬ 
ments and a host of other pro¬ 
ducts. A separate division 
has been set up exclusively to 
promote the growth of exports. 

Consolidated Coffee 

Consolidated Coffee Ltd has 
received consent from the Cont¬ 
roller of Capital Issues, to the 
proposed bonus issue, in the 
proportion of two fully paid 
ordinary shares as bonus 
shares for every five ordinary 
shares held, by capitalisation 
of the sum of Rs 71,54,980 from 
the general reserve account. 
Such of those members of the 
company whose names appear 
on the register of members ol 
the company at the close 
of business on April 24, 1974 
will be eligible for the allot¬ 
ment of these bonus shares. 

Imkemex India 

Since its inception in 1965 
Imkemex India Ltd, which 


handles the exports of the ICI 
(India) Group of companies be¬ 
sides tthose of a wide spectrum 
of small and medium scale 
manufacturers, has earned fo¬ 
reign exchange to the tune of 
Rs 15 crores. Imkemex India's 
total exports, spread over 50 
countries, during the year en- 
ed September 30, 1973 were 
over Rs 200 lakhs. Reviewing 
the activities of Imkemex at 
its annual general meeting the 
Chairman, Mr A.L, Mudaliar 
pointed out the various const¬ 
raints affecting the national ex 
port effort. Referring to the 
correlation between increased 
production and exports as 
vital for the economic gorowth 
of developing countries, he 
stressed the need for a dynamic 
production policy and welcomed 
the government of India’s 
proposal to set up a new de¬ 
partment to promote export 
oriented production. Inade¬ 
quate shipping capacity was 
another factor affecting ex¬ 
ports, he said. Although Indian 
shipping has grown during the 
last 26 years from two lakhs to 
26 lakhs g.r.t., only about 19 
per cent of India’s interna¬ 
tional trade is carried by Indian 
ships. The shipping opportuni¬ 
ties from India to the South 
East and Middle Eastern count¬ 
ries are not only infrequent but 
there is a marked reluctance to 


cany products such as explo¬ 
its and psints. 

Another factor stressed by 
Mr Mudaliar was the 
inter-export house competition 
for the dwindling supplies of 
exportable goods resulting in 
wastage of effort. This aspect, 
he felt, needs a close review by 
the government. Mr Mudaliar 
referred to the government of 
India’s revised instructions 
issued in July 1973 on classi¬ 
fication of ‘direct* and ‘in¬ 
direct’ exports. A strict ad¬ 
herence to the terms of this 
notification would tend to in¬ 
hibit the working of old estab¬ 
lished export houses such as 
Imkemex in that the methodo¬ 
logy of documentation now sti¬ 
pulated would militate against 
the long standing procedures 
developed by manufacturer 
suppliers to meet the marketing 
and operational needs. Keep¬ 
ing in view the role expected 
of an export house, it is 
in-essential from a business 
angle to differentiate between 
‘direct and ‘indirect’ exports, 
as interpreted by the autho¬ 
rities. Obviously, all exports 
are undertaken by an 
export house for somebody 
else in accordance with 
such terms and conditions as 
are acceptable to the suppliers 
'of the goods. The export 


houses must therefore conform 
to the clients’ requirements, a 
fact hot given sufficient 
weightage in terms of the 
CCI &E’s circular. It is impera¬ 
tive that these instructions 
should be modified to suit the 
traditional documentation ar¬ 
rangement which have stood 
the test of time. A failure to 
do so would jeopardise the exis¬ 
tence of some efficient export 
houses. 

Kirloskar Cummins 

The directors of Kirloskar 
Cummins have revised their 
earlier bonus proposal. They 
have now proposed to issue two 
bonus shares for every five 
shares held in lieu of one-for- 
five recommended by the board 
and approved by the share¬ 
holders at the annual meeting 
held on May 11,1973. The re¬ 
vised proposal is subject to the 
consent of the Controller of 
Capital Issues. 

News and Notes 

(Expansion and diversification) 

Triveni Engineering Works 
has planned further exansion 
and diversification of its activi¬ 
ties. It is seeking government 
permission to import technical 
know-how for the manufacture 
of pentacrythitol, A new work¬ 
shop has been set up at Banga- 
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Microfilm Edition of Eastern Economist 

EASTERN ECONOMIST, for the benefit of its readers, both at 
;; home and abroad, has made arrangements with University Microfilms ;; 
; • of Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA, for the latter undertaking the reproduc- ;; 
;; tlon of Eastern Economist on microfilm and through xerographic ;; 
;; copies. ;; 

; > This arrangsment covers for the present back issues of Eastern • • 

■< Economist starting from January 1971. The question of Including Issues ;■ 
<; from earlier years in this arrangement Is under consideration. < ► 

i University Microfilms will bo sending the relevant literature to < ’ 

prospective microfilm subscribers. It Is believed that this service 
: will be of particular Interest and value to libraries, business houses, < 
firms, government offices and other Institutions which may find It useful < • 
to maintain flies of Eastern Economist for record and reference. <• 

i; Prospective microfilm subscribers may address their enquiries to: 

:: Serial Publications University Microfilms, 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann \ [ 
: Arbor, Michigan 48100, USA. *! 
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Who soys 
there’s 

credit squeezes 

Come to us 
with your deposits, 



i 

t 


Everybody 
is talking 
about 
credit 
squeeze. 

Banking business 
has not come 
to a standstill. 

Priority sectors will 
continue to get our first 
attention. For all this, we 
need more and more deposits 
from you. 

We have several plans for you 
Janata deposits, Monthly 
Repayment Plan Account. 
Monthly Income Deposits. 
Balanidhi Deposits, besides 
Fixed, Cumulative and 
Savings Accounts. 


Come, 
drop in 
for a chat: 
you would 
know how 
helpful we are. 

Over 140 branches 
Karnataka, Kerala, 
Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Bengal, 
Delhi and Goa, 

For your export, import 
needs, please contaot 
our Foreign Department 
We have a network of 
Correspondents in ell 
major countries of 
the world. 



— Where friendliness is a tradition. 


Corporation Bank limited 

Regd. Office: Administrative Office: 

UDIF’ 


Administrative Office: 

MANOALOM 


With effect from 1-4-1974, we pay higher rates of interest on your deposits. 
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Godrej safes and vaults make it with 
all the valnaUes intact-surviving fire, 
water and steep falls. 


In the fires that razed the Central 
Bank of India (Calcutta) and 
Alice Building (Bombay) to the 
ground—Godrej Security Equip¬ 
ment once again proved its mettle. 
Hurled from a height of 70 feet, 
buried for days under smouldering 
debris, Godrej safes came through 
with the valuables intact. 

★ A remarkable feat, especially as 
the safes in Alice Building were 
over 50 years old. But safes of 
'reputed' foreign makes had their 
contents destroyed I 

Valuables worth many crores of 
rupees were recovered from the 
vaults of the Central Bank, as also 
valuables from safes. 

People who got back their 
valuables intact have this to say 
about Godrei Security Equipment 
•nd Godrej Service: 



Testimonials: 

1. "/t's a tribute to the Godrej system 
of lockers that no locker was found 
damaged in this devastating fire... 

"At a critical point Shrl Dhatlgara 
had to get behind the door to work 
on it from within in utter disregard 
of his personal safety." 

Chairman, Central Bank of India. 

all the precious articles were fount 
intact. Even wrist watches were In 
working order. I would not dream of 
using any other safe..,," writes 
, N.B. Jeejeebhoy. 3rd floor. Alice 
Building, Bombay. 




3. ", ..though the safe fell down in this 
conflagration from a height of about 
70 feet and was dented and damaged 
on the outside, I found the safe. ..in 
locked up condition...Both the keys 
could be worked. Valuable records, 
documents, securities... were in a good 
legible condition," writes M.J. Sanzgiri, 
4th floor, Alice Building, Bombay. 


What makes Godrej 
Security Equipment so sefe 
Godrej are constantly innovating to 
design the safest security equipment. 
And in their 75 years in Security 
Engineering Godrej have pioneered 
many safety features. These have 
effectively resisted daring burglaries 
and dacoities as well as some of 
the worst fires and falls including 
those that followed the catastrophic 
wartime ammunition explosions in 
the Bombay Docks. 

No wonder that the Reserve Sank 
of India and leading banks and 
institutions—<in India and other 
countries—rely on Godrej. 



Your Guarantee of Goodness 

For Jitaraiw* jn Codraj Satairifcy Eqyiproant writi to ; 
your near**! branch or ttocfcist. . ■ 

Haa4 Offfca: Godrtj B hay an, Horn* Straat ■ 

Bombay 400got. . _ . f i 
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lore to undertake produc¬ 
tion Of precision components 
and machinery for turbines, 
Commercial production is 
expected to start soon. The 
company has also obtained a 
fetter of intent* for manufac¬ 
ture of Moag hardened and 
giound reduction gears, which 
are required in the manufacture 
of turbines and turbo-alter¬ 
nators. It is also intended to 
take up manufacture of steel 
and cement silos. Moreover, 
Another new workshop is be¬ 
ing established near Mathura 
in UP to manufacture Saturne 
diffuser and Stockdale chemi¬ 
cal filter. 

New Issues 

Haryana Polysteels Ltd, a 

joint sector project floated by 
Haryayana State Industrial 
development Corpojation Ltd, 
has shown steady progress in 
he implementation of the pro 
ect which is targeted to go 
Jnto production in November 
M974. The work on the project 
has already commenced at 
Hissar on a 40-acre piece of 
land. The company will be 
entering the capital market 
Adoring the first week of May 
with an offer of 5,88,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each and 30,000 
preference shares of Rs 100. 
The IFC, ICICI, Bank of 
India and National and Grind- 
lays Bank Ltd have already 
sanctioned term loans of Rs 
210 lakhs for this project. The 
company has been granted 
a letter of intent for 40,000 
tonnes annual capacity wire 
rod mill, for which negotiations 
are in progress with the main 
suppliers. The billet plant with 
50,000 tonnes annual capacity 
will be completed in Novem- 
ber-December 1974 and the 
wire rod mill will go into pro¬ 
duction within the next 18 
months. 

Andhra Valley Power Supply 
Company, Tata Hydro Electric 
Power Supply Company and 
Tata Power Company proposes 
to issue'debentures aggregating 
Rs 4 crores on Apiil 22. Out 
of this Andhra Valley accounts 
for one crore rupees in 10,000 
(8.5 per coat) fifth debentures 
*of Rs 1000 each, Tata Hydro 
for one crore rupees in 10,000 
(8. Sper cent) fourth debentures 


of Rs 1000 each and Tata 
Power for two crore rupees 
in 20,000 (8.5 per cent) sixth 
debentures of Rs 1000 each, all 
at par. The subscription list 
for this fully underwritten issue 
will close on May 2 or earlier 
but not before April 24. 

Gian Agro Industrie? Ltd is 
setting up a plant at Ganaur 
near Sonepat in Haryana 
for the manufacture of guar 
gum and guar meal. The plant 
will produce annually 1,837 
tonnes of guar gum and 5,325 
tonnes of guar meal. Commer¬ 
cial production is expected to 
commence by October this 
year. To raise part of the re¬ 
sources required for the im¬ 
plementation of this Rs 34.50- 
lakh project, the company will 
soon be offering 1,20,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each, at par to 
the public for subscript ion. The 
company hopes to have a turn¬ 
over of Rs 70 lakhs and a pre¬ 
tax profit of 11 lakhs in 1975, 
the first full year of production. 

India Gelatine and Chemicals 
Ltd, a new company promo 
ted by Khimiji Visram and 
Sons of Bombay, proposes to 
manufacture ossein from crush' 
cd bones. The plant will be 
put up in the industrial estate 
of GIDC at Vapi in collabora¬ 
tion with the Japanese firms 
Messrs. Nichimen House and 
Messrs Takarazuka Gelatine 
Mfg. Construction of the fac 
tory is in progress and orders 
have already been placed for 
supply of machinery and equip¬ 
ment. When fully commis¬ 
sioned the plant will produce 
about 1200 tonnes of ossein 
and about 2160 tonnes of 
dicalcium phosphate as a by¬ 
product. The project is export- 
oriented as the entire produc¬ 
tion of ossein will be taken up 
by the Japanese collaborators 
at the international market 
price while by-product di¬ 
calcium phosphate will be sold 
in the home market for the 
manufacture of animal feed 
and fertilisers. The cost of the 
project is estimated at Rs 91 
lakhs. Shares worth Rs 8.33 
lakhs will be offered to the pub¬ 
lic for subscription. 

Ramon Group has formed a 
new company called Ramon 
Engineering Ltd, to undertake 
the manufacture of mopeds of 


49 e,c. capacity. The factory 
will be located at Aurangabad 
which is a backward area. The 
The project estimated to hove 
a capital outlay of Rs 70 lakhs 
is expected to start commer¬ 
cial production in the middle 
of 1975, The company pro¬ 
poses to offer to the public 
shortly 1.50 lakh equity shares 
of Rs 10 each at par. Moped, a 
smaller version of scooter, will 
have gears and will be 60-70 
per cent the price of a scooter. 
The petrol consumption will be 
two-third of what is required for 
a scooter. The company will 
start with production of 6000 
mopeds and increase it to 24,000 
units in due course. The mar¬ 
ket for mopeds is assured be¬ 
cause of a wide gap between de¬ 
mand and supply. 

National Breweries is setting 
up in Assam’s first brewery with 
an installed capacity of 25,000 
hecto-lifres of beet pei annum. 
The brewery is expected to start 
production by July 1975. To 
meet a part of the finance re¬ 
quired for the implementation 
of this Rs 1.4-crore project 
the company proposes to enter 
the capital market in June or 
July with a public issue of Rs 

50 lakhs — Rs 40 lakhs in 
equity shares and Rs 10 lakhs 
in preference shares. The com¬ 


pany’s promoters will subs¬ 
cribe for equity shares worth Rs 
20 lakhs. The project will be 
financed by the share capital 
of Rs 70 lakhs and bank loans 
of Rs 70 lakhs. The company 
does not anticipate any diffi¬ 
culty in marketing its products 
as Assam is one of the states 
with the highest beer consump¬ 
tion and gets its requirements 
from neighbouring states. The 
directors hope that the com 
pany will be able to declare a 
maiden dividend of 12 to 15 per 
cent for 1976, the first full year 
of production. The company’s 
brewery will have provisions 
for expansion of the capacity 
to 50,000 hecto litres per an¬ 
num. The expansion will cost 
about Rs 8 lakhs. 

Company Meeting 

Dunlop India Ltd: Dunlop 

House, 57 B, Mirza Ghalib 

Street, Calcutta 700 016; 

May 17; 10.30 A.M. 

Interim Dividend 

Richardsoh Hindustan has 
declared an interim equity divi 
dend of 15 per cent for the year 
ending June 30, 1974, The 
company paid a total dividend 
of 20 per cent in 1972-73. 


Dividende (Per cent) 


Name of the company 

Year ended 

% 

Equity dividend dec- 
clared for 

Current Previous 

ycat year 

Higher Dividend 




Hindustan General In- 




dustries 

June 30, 1973 

12.0 

10.0 

Jyoti 

March 31,1973 

12.0 

Nil 

Ogale Glass Works 

Dec 31,1973 

8.0 

6.0 

Asian Cables 

Dec 31, 1973 

10.0 

7.5 

Bombay Potteries 

Sept 30, 1973 

6.0 

5.0 

Tungabhadra Industries 

Sept 30,1973 

12.5 

5.0 

Electrosteel Castings 

Sept. 30, 1973 

15.0 

12.5 

Asiatic Oxygen 

Sept 30,1973 

6.0* 

Nil 

Gnanambigai Mills 

Dec 31,1973 

12.0 

Nil 

Same Dividend 




Seshasayee Paper 

March 31,1973 

12.0 

12.0 

EmcO Transformers 

Sept 30, 1973 

10.0 

10.0 

Reduced Dividend 




J K Steel and Industries 

June 30,1973 

Nil 

5.0 


' * Maiden dividend. 
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STATE BANK CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


Need for Effective Rural Intermediaries: 


Criticism of Banks answered 

Speaking at the Nineteenth Annual General 
Meeting of the shareholders held In Madras, on 
Friday, the 29th March 1974, Shri R.K. Talwar ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction at the progress made by several 
States in introducing legislative and administrative 
reforms to simplify the process of giving loans to 
agriculturists. He stressed the need for interme¬ 
diaries to canalise the flow of commercial bank 
assistance and offered the State Bank’s full support 
to the Farmers’ Service Societies. 

In the small industries sector the Chairman said, 
the State Bank’s effort was to secure orderly pro¬ 
gress for the units financed. Facile lending on the 
basis of half-baked schemes was fraught with grave 
peril and would give a set-back to the much desired 
socio-economic transformation. 

Replying to the criticism levelled against banks 
after the recent credit squeeze, he stated that banks 
had no option but to emulate the macro-pattern of 
the Reserve Bank’s directive in relation to their own 
customers. 


Shri Taiwai said: 

It gives me great pleasure 
to welcome you all to the nine¬ 
teenth Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of the Slate Bank of India. 
This is the fust opportunity I 
have had of meeting the share¬ 
holders in Madras, It was in 
1970 that the Board of Direc¬ 
tors felt that it would be use¬ 
ful if these meetings were held 
in different cities as often as 
practicable. On the first such 
occasion we held the meeting 
at Ahmedabad in 1970 and on 
the second at Calcutta m 1972. 

Working Results 

The annual report, inclu¬ 
ding the balance sheet as on 
the 31st December 1973 and 
the profit and lovss account for 
19^3, is aheady in your hands. 
You will have observed that 
although there has been a (airly 
high increase in opeiating ex¬ 
penses, a more than corres¬ 
ponding increase in income has 
enabled us to present a margi¬ 
nally better net profit. 

Credit Stringency 

At this time exactly a year 


ago, I had occasion to refer 
to the then prevailing keen com¬ 
petition among banks for ad¬ 
vances, flowing from excess 
liquidity in the banking system. 
Pradoxically demand for funds 
thereafter picked up and the 
momentum it gained remain¬ 
ed unabated even m the tradi- 
fional May-October slack sea¬ 
son. Simultaneously the seri¬ 
ous inflationary pressures in the 
economy began to cause con¬ 
cern. The Reserve Bank acted 
by clamping a series of credit 
curbs, notable among them be¬ 
ing a progressively high cash re¬ 
serve ratio, in three stages, and 
a quantitative ceiling on the 
level of credit expansion for 
the busy season from October 
1973 to the end of April 1974. 

In December 1973, as the 
banks proceeded to comply with 
the reserve Bank’s quantita¬ 
tive ceiling, they faced the most ( 
vehement criticism from their 
customers. The protests from 
many, if not all, I must ackno¬ 
wledge were not without force. 
Bankers could see the Reserve 
Bank’s rationale. They also 
had sympathy for customers 



Shri R.K. Talwar 

plunged in dire payments diffi¬ 
culties specially those who had 
been lured in the days of com¬ 
petition barely a year before, 
t.nd those who had exercised 
discipline and caution in draw¬ 
ing funds. Yet, for the banks 
the choice was small The sheer 
novelty of the quantitative ceil¬ 
ing had caught them unawares. 
Without commenting m any 
manner on the propriety or 
otherwise of this macro-appro¬ 
ach m our conditions, I think it 
should be permissible to say 
that by its very nature it beco¬ 
mes arbitrary, hitting all and 
sundry alike. Banks might conce¬ 
ivably have tempered its steam¬ 
roller effect with a micro app 
roach, showing consideration 
for particular cases. Each bank 
could have estimated its own 
quantum of expansion in the 
light of its potential resources, 
and differentiated between cus¬ 
tomers genuinely needy and 
professedly so. Unfortunately, 
however, the time needed for 
this vital exercise was just 
lacking. Many banks in turn 
therefore, had to emulate the 
macropatiern in relation to 
their own customers, inviting 
their wrath, and rebuke to 
boot that they were harsher 
, than necessary, practising a 
freeze when a mere squeeze 
was indicated. A misconcep¬ 
tion also seemed to prevail 
that banks should have re¬ 
deployed their funds, i.e, recall¬ 
ed advances from some borrow* 
ers and passed them oh to 


others higher in the scale of 
priority, the assumption being * 
that this could be done at short 
notice. All 1 can say is that 
this does not work in practice. 

We in State Bank found 
perhaps along with other banks, 
that even before the imposi¬ 
tion of the quantitative ceiling, > 
part of our permissible limit 
of expansion had already slip¬ 
ped from our hands. In our 
anxiety to redeem the situation 
we found no alternative but 
to impose a rule of thumb res¬ 
triction on drawals against 
sanctioned credit limits. At 
the same time, conscious of 
our responsibility to keep the 
wheels of industry and com¬ 
merce moving without deteri- 
mentto the credit policy, we 
proceeded to call for cash bud¬ 
gets from all our major bor¬ 
rowing customers with a view 
to appraising the irreducible 
minimum credit need of each 
up to the end of Apiil 1974. 
Unfortunately, not may respon¬ 
ded in the first place, and the 
response oft hose who did was 
halting. Many of the cash 
budgets received failed to 
prove the claims made that they 
represented the irreducible 
minimum needs. The degree 
of coopeiation sought by us 
was not forthcoming. We 
are still doing our best in the 
way of a selective (or micro) 
approach, but I think it is per¬ 
tinent to repeat the warning 
I have sounded at other for¬ 
ums, even in days of plenitude 
of funds, that temporary swings 
apart, credit stringency has 
come to stay, and larger bor¬ 
rowers might do well to so 
plan their financial structure 
as to progressively reduce 
their reliance on the banking 
system. , 

Two concessions given to 
banks and to certain other 
approved financial institutions, 
1 feel constrained to point out, 
militate against the spirit of 
credit curbs, and extend a 
special favour to one set of 
large depositors in the mattes 
of obtaining higher return m 
short term surpluses, Take 
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the rediscounting of bills with 
thesd institution. Even when 
covering the sale or purchase 
of sensitive commodities, banks 
can offer such bill to finan¬ 
cial institutions with impunity. 
/The funds which the banking 
'system thus obtains are the 
same as they would have had 
even otherwise in the shape 
of deposits, and advances from 
these would in that case have 
been subject to selective credit 
control. Another instance is 
ghat of participation certifica¬ 
tes; here too, the funds obtai¬ 
ned by banks from financial 
institutions steer clear of the 
discipline imposed on regular 
bank deposits. While a bank 
may lend not more than 60 
out of every 100 rupees of its 
deposits, it remains unhampe¬ 
red in lending the entire amount 
of Rs. 100 derived through 
participation certificates. 

The net effect of the cited 
transactions thus merits close 
scrutiny. 

Intcr-Bank Money Market 

In respect of banks’ resour¬ 
ces, one point for considera¬ 
tion relates to the roundabout 
‘and expensive accrual of funds 
which should have flowed 
directly to them and at normal 
cost. The surpluses of the 
Life Insurance Corporarion 
and the Unit Trust awaiting 
investment used to be avail¬ 
able to the banking system 
as deposits. But a sizeable 
chunk of these surpluses got 
diverted in 1970 when the mo¬ 
netary authorities permitted 
them to operate in the inter¬ 
bank call money market. The 
ftoint I made then seems more 
valid now. The gains accruing 
to Life Insurance Corporation 
and Unit Trust from the call 
money market are in the nature 
of a windfall, from a special 
concession at the expense of 
the banks. I would not have 
objected to the two institutions 
participating in the inter-bank 
money,market if they had ta¬ 
ken the rough with the smooth 
as banks do, ..1. feel sorry that 
I am forced to revert to this 
point, but three years experi¬ 
ence has shown that they have 
Jbeen perpetual lenders and I 
Ivondet whether they have bor¬ 
rowed even once. To permit 


intrusion by outsiders for the 
purpose of skimming the cream 
amounts to preferential treat¬ 
ment. There can be no ques¬ 
tion but that they are large de¬ 
positors given a benefit denied 
to other depositors. 

Small Scale Industries 

As you are aware, we have 
been operating our liberalised 
scheme of assistance to small 
scale industries with a fare de¬ 
gree of success for well over a 
decade now. Apart from seve¬ 
ral modifications made to this 
scheme, new schemes such as 
the “Entrepreneur Scheme” 
have also been evolved. A sig¬ 
nificant step we took last year 
in this field, namely the restruc¬ 
turing of interest rates, reflec¬ 
ted our concern for the smaller 
of the small'scale units. Small 
units with total limits of less 
than Rs. 10,000/-are now char¬ 
ged interest at 7 per cent. The 
rates are progressively higher 
as limits rise, the highest rate 
being 10$ per cent. 

The application of this re¬ 
form in itself brought into re¬ 
lief the variety in size, sophisti¬ 
cation, profitability and growth 
potential of small units, brin¬ 
ging home the lesson that the 
same set of policies and atti¬ 
tudes may not be appropriate 
for the whole gamut. I do not 
think that the larger units re¬ 
quire the same kind of nursing 
as the small ones which suffer 
from certain handicaps in their 
struggle for viability. As the 
units grow, they should recon¬ 
cile themselves to stiffer disci¬ 
pline and normal cost of bor¬ 
rowing. We therefore propose 
to review all cases of small in¬ 
dustrial borrowers enjoying 
limits of over Rs. 10 lacs to see 
whether the financial structure 
of each is appropriate to its 
scale and nature of opera¬ 
tions. It is by no means be¬ 
ing suggested that these units 
would be denied need-based 
assistance, but the intention is 
that they should be subject to 
better discipline which is ines¬ 
capable from the point of view 
of their transition to the me¬ 
dium or large scale sector. 

Ip the process of financial 
restrut luring, we are in a posi¬ 
tion to Offer comprehensive ad¬ 
visory services through our 


Merchant Banking Division. 
We have identified some units 
as needing such assistance but 
their response to our efforts 
to assist them has been dis¬ 
appointing. 1 would like to 
take this opportunity to reite¬ 
rate to these clients that our 
eye is not on the immediate 
future. We are interested in 
their progress in the long run. 

As for the Entrepreneur 
Scheme, from the experience 
of the past 4/5 years we had 
found that interest cost was 
indeed a burden for this class 
of borrowers excepting a few 
engaged in highly profitable 
lines. In the context of our 
objective of nurturing the 
growth of entrepreneurship, 
we realised that these units re¬ 
quired special support. It 
was for this consideration that 
we decided to reduce the in¬ 
terest rate to a flat 81 per 
cent for the first three years. 
The Reserve Bank's directive 
prescribing a minimum rate of 
H per cent on advances with 
aggregate limits of over Rs. 2 
lacs has, in my view, hurt 
these borrowers. Quite a few 
entrepreneurs have exceeded 
this limit for their borrowings 
and yet I feel they continue to 
merit special consideration. 

Our effort in the small 
scale sector, I need hardly say 
is to secure orderly progress 
for the units financed so that 
they may become models for 
others to emulate. Facile len¬ 
ding by banks on the basis of 
half-baked schemes might per¬ 
haps show them in better sta¬ 
tistical light as far as creation 
of job opportunities is con¬ 
cerned Such a course, how¬ 
ever, is fraught with grave 
peril. Ultimately, small scale 
units have to stand on their 
own legs, and their failure to 
do so will lead to frustration 

S a set-back to the much 
i socio-economic trans¬ 
formation. , 

Agricultural Finance 

On previous occasions I 
had referred to the legal disa¬ 
bilities facing commercial banks 
in the field of agricultural fin¬ 
able arid urged State Govern- 
ments to remove them. I had 
aisq expressed concern over 
their iack of appreciation of 
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the role of commercial banks. 
I ant happy to record that 
since then, the response of 
Several State Governments to 
oiir pleas has indeed been heart¬ 
ening. " Many states have 
made satisfactory progress in 
introducing legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative reforms to simplify 
the process of giving loans to 
agriculturists. They have also 
been helpful in making avail¬ 
able the services of technical 
stalf for work connected with 
loan appraisal, follow-up and 
supervision. The favourable 
climate created by these steps 
should help us in planning a 
more vigorous effort in agricul¬ 
tural finance. 

I had mentioned three years 
ago our plan to open, over a 
period of time, about 150 spe¬ 
cial branches in various parts 
of the country to promote agri¬ 
cultural development. This 
has been done. 

Most of our agricultural 
Development Branches arc 
situated in areas covered by 
development schemes for small 
farmers, marginal farmers and 
landless labourers, others being 
in areas where schemes such 
as multiple cropping prog¬ 
rammes or tribal development 
schemes are in operation. 
Our loaning programmes at 
these branches are prepondera¬ 
ntly in support of small farmers. 
Credit disbursement follows the 
formulation of specific schemes 
covering minor irrigation, land 
development, storage and pro¬ 
cessing and ancillary activities 
such as dairy and poultry—in 
short, all aspects required to 
make agriculture a viable busi¬ 
ness-occupation. 

The induction of commer¬ 
cial banks into direct agricul¬ 
tural finance was meant to sup¬ 
plement the efforts of the other 
agencies in the field, particular¬ 
ly the cooperative banks and 
societies. It is common know¬ 
ledge that there are severe limi¬ 
tations to widespread expan¬ 
sion of agricultural credit th¬ 
rough commercial bank offices. 
At the same time, we ate dee¬ 
ply conscious of a senseof void 
at the lack of our presence in 
each village. AH this' brings 
home to us, in sharp relief, the 
need fbr effective intermedia¬ 
ries to canalise the flow of 
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commercial bank assistance. 

The importance of such ins¬ 
titutional framework lies, first 
of all, in reaching the villages 
themselves particularly those 
where the prospect of banks’ 
entry is remote, and in evol¬ 
ving locally any plans of econo¬ 
mic uplift. It is then that 
finance for agriculture will be- 
corne fruitful. This is why 
we would like to see the pri¬ 
mary societies gaining in stren¬ 
gth in terms of coverage of 
households and viability, with 
the aid of the financial and ma¬ 
nagerial resources of the com¬ 
mercial banks. As each society 
grows, it could emerge as a 
multipurpose agency, not only 
meeting the diverse needs of 
agriculture but also those of 
village industries, artisans and 
others in gainful economic pur¬ 
suits. I believe that this agency 
can there after be helped to be¬ 
come the hub of the village, 
providing the basic organisa¬ 
tional unit for initiating and 
implementing any form of eco¬ 
nomic or social development. 

I am glad that an increasing 
number of State Governments 
have accepted this point and 
have decided not to stand in 
the way of linking primary co¬ 
operative credit societies with 
commercial banks. Many hur¬ 
dles still remain to be crossed 
in the process of establishing 
this relationship and, where 
this relationship prevails, deve¬ 
loping it on sound healthy and 
stable lines. It is our respon¬ 
sibility to demonstrate in the 
chosen areas that the tie-up of 
primary cooperative societies 
with commercial banks is not 
only mutually beneficial but 
will benefit the people whom 
both institutions strive to serve. 

For the purpose of routing 
commercial bank finance, the 
Farmers’ Service Societies that 
are being launched on an ex¬ 
perimental basis in certain 
parts of the country will be an¬ 
other important vehicle. .1 fully 
support the concept and we 
are prepared to collaborate in 
all possible ways with any well 
conceived venture in the form 
of such societies. 1 have earlier 
expressed the view which bears 
repetition, that these agencies 
will need effective local parti¬ 


cipation and leadership. We 
look to the State Governments 
which have opted for this ex¬ 
periment, to help bring this 
about. For our part, short of 
ourselves creating or sponsoring 
such agencies we would be 
only too happy to associate 
ourselves even in designing 
their financial organisational 
and administrative structure so 
that we can work with these 
societies in close harmony. 

International Banking 

In the area of international 
banking the diversification of 
the business operations of our 
London Office has now come 
to stay. With a view to inc¬ 
reasing our deposit resources 
in London, one more branch 
was opened last year and we 
have plans to open two more 
this year. The business of our 
New York office was further 
stabilised and we have a pro¬ 
posal to establish an off-shore 
branch at Nassau to support 
our New York and other over¬ 
seas operations. Much of the 
preliminary work connected 
with opening of our branches 
at Frankfurt and Dacca has 
been completed and we hope 
to commence operations at 
these centres before long. 

We have given considerable 
thought to our overseas ex¬ 
pansion in the context of the 
growing volume of the coun¬ 
try’s foreign trade and more 
particularly, as a measure to 
support our export effort. 
Branches in the major cities of 
the world are quite costly and 
more so in the wake of spiral¬ 
ling inflation. We will need 
specially trained staff to man 
them. It is also not as though 
our objectives in international 
banking can be met by ha¬ 
ving a few offices in isolated 
pockets serving some specific 
purpose or the other. We will 
have to frame a coordinated 
plan with a well established 
order of priorities. For exam¬ 
ple, worthwhile opportunities 
are opening up for Indian In¬ 
dustrialists for exporting com¬ 
plete industrial units in the in¬ 
termediate technology range on 
a turn-key basis as also sup¬ 
porting consultancy services. 
Such exporters and other 
Indian joint ventures abroad 


require, apart from necessary 
bank facilities in India, strong 
banking support at the overseas 
centres for meeting local costs,, 
arranging remittance of funds, 
ami other bank services for 
day-to-day transactions, Com¬ 
prehensive domestic and inter* 
national banking services could 
be provided by us if we were 
established in the importing 
countries either directly or in¬ 
directly. Secondly, regions 
like the Middle East have em¬ 
erged as major reservoirs of 
foreign capital resources. Our 
presence in such regions can 
help to attract much needed 
investment capital for our 
country. Branches established 
for such specific purposes will 
require avenues either for in¬ 
vesting their surpluses or for 
borrowings in the course of 
their banking operations. This 
will mean our presence at the 
key financial centres of the 
world. It is thus that a net 
work of overseas offices will 
have to develop more or less 
simultaneously We are, there¬ 
fore, drawing up a three to 
five year plan taking into ac¬ 
count these factors, the avail¬ 
ability of competent staff and 
the need to take advantage of 
emerging business potentiali¬ 
ties as quickly as possible. 

Staff Relations 

In the field of staff rela¬ 
tions, I have described in the 

S ast our corporate philosophy 
ased on the conviction that 
our employees are our greatest 
resource and it is their indivi¬ 
dual growth that will perpetu¬ 
ate and nourish this institu¬ 
tion’s successful functioning. 
The job enrichment plan we 
have adopted for this purpose 
is now being experimented at 
18 branches of the Bank. 

In our relationship with the 
staff unions, an important 
development during the last 
year was the reiteration of our 
mutual desire to avoid work 
stoppages arising from indus¬ 
trial disputes. Differences bet¬ 
ween management and unions 
will arise, but we believe that 
these can be resolved through 
discussion without causing in¬ 
convenience to the pubHc. With 
this ..convjctton we have set up 
management-union councils at' : 


the Ciicle and Central Office 
levels. All mattersiiiely to 
cause industrial unrest will be 
discussed at these forums and 
no party wilt resort to unilate¬ 
ral action while the matters 
are under such dismission. 
There is some evidence to* 
show that this machinery iS 
proving useful. A feeling of 
mutual trust and confidence 
has been generated, not merely 
through talking about it, but 
by the actions taken by both 
sides in all things big and 
small. 

Reorganisation and Perfor¬ 
mance Budgeting 

One phase of the total plan 
of reorganisation, connected 
with a more rational allocation 
of functions and responsibili¬ 
ties, was completed during the 
year with the appointment Of 
Dy. Managing Directors at 
Central Office. Efforts are 
continuing at stabilising the 
new executive roles at various 
levels and these are now inte¬ 
grated with our regular train¬ 
ing programmes at the State 
Bank Staff College. 

The performance budgeting 
system introduced in the Bank, 
completed the first full year of 
operation on a whole-bank 
basis. The experience has been 
very rewarding and we arc con¬ 
vinced that we are on the right 
path of improving our methods 
of business planning and 
management control. 

Change in Directors 

The composition of the 
Central Board and the Local 
Boards underwent substantial 
changes during the year, Bho¬ 
pal and Patna Circles nbW 
have representative , Local 
Boards in line with those in 
the other Circles. I would 
tike to place on record our 
thanks to all those who have 
ceased to be on the Boards , for 
their valuable association witlj 
us and welcome those who 
have newly joined us. Shri 
B.D. Garware, a senior wems* 
her of the Central Board long 
associated with the Bank, baas 
been appointed as Vice-Chair¬ 
man. We are happy .tp have 
his ootitinued guidanec and 
support, * 
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Tamil Nadu Small Industries Development 
Corporation Limited 

122, Anna Salai, MADRAS-6. 

Text of Speech of Thiru C. N, Rag ha van, I. A. S., Chairman and Managing 
Director, Tamil Nadu Small Industries Development Corporation Limited at the 
Third Annual General Meeting of the Company held at Madras on 27th 
February, 1974. 


'licnds, 

I have great pleasure in 
welcoming you all to the 
Third Annual General Meet* 
n* of the Company. 

The annual accounts and 
iudited balance sheet and 
Erectors’ Report pertaining 
t> the Company for the year 
nded 31st March 1973 have 
>een circulated to all the 



Thiru C.N. Raghavan 

hare holders and with your 
emission I shall take them 
Reread. 


The Report of the Directors 
ould reveal that the Com- 
iny has expanded its actlvi* 
k in the fields of distribu- 
on of raw material, supply 
E machinery, construction of 
Irksheds etc. The Schemefor 
ie assistance for preparation 
\ feasibility studies end the 


scheme for the development 
of ancillary industries add 
new dimension 40 the activi¬ 
ties of Corporation. The Com¬ 
pany has achieved tremendous 
heights in the distribution of 
scarce raw materia] and has 
covered a few more scarce 
items like caustic soda, zinc, 
palm oil eta, during this year. 
The company has distributed 
raw materials worth Rs 4.18 
crores during this year. The 
Company registered the de¬ 
mands of as many as 1500 
small scale industrialists and 
2200 fabricators from all the 
districts of the State. The 
Company is taking all posa¬ 
ble steps to mitigate the diffi¬ 
culties of Small Scale Indus¬ 
tries arising out of short sup¬ 
ply of raw materials. In order 
to ensure at least some quantity 
of the right type of material 
at the right point of time, we 
have made the system of ad 
hoc allotment against specific 
order obtained by Small 
Scale Industries from leading 
and reputed industries and 
orders from the Railways. 
Defence Departments and 
other priority sectors more 
broad-baaed and new Small 
Scale Industries all over the 
State enjoy the benefit. 

The Company recorded a 
commendable rise in the pro¬ 
gress of its Hire-Purchase 
Schemes under which machin¬ 
ery required are procured and 
supplied and the workshed 
constructed and allotted. 
The number of entrepreneurs 
provided with machinery and 
the value of the machinery so 


provided under the scheme has 
increased two-fold as compar¬ 
ed to the peifotmance in 
1971-72. The Company has 
assisted 401 entrepreneurs 
with Machinery worth Rs 169 
lakhs, during the year under 
report as against Rs, 75 lakhs 
worth of machinery for 154 
entrepreneurs in the year 
1971-72. The Corporation has 
built up the tempo within a 
short period of 2j years by 
systematic and planned ap¬ 
proach, taking advantage of 
the wind of change in the 
field of small scale industry. 
We are well aware that our 
present problem is not the 
lack of entrepreneurial skill 
but lack of facility for identi¬ 
fying projects. We have hund¬ 
reds of young entrepreneurs 
throbbing with enthusiasm 
and deep interest in starting 
new Industries. In order to 
make best use of the entrepre¬ 
neurial skill by giving them 
proper guidance and counsel 
on the suitable project, our 
Corporation has introduced a 
scheme during this year to 
give assistance for the prepa¬ 
ration of project reports and 
feasibility studies at the ins¬ 
tance of the entrepreneurs, 
engaging reputed consultants. 
Special concessions are being 
given to technocrats. 


,Again seized with problems 
>f the development in the 
iverwidening field of electro¬ 
des, our Corporation sparing 
10 energy and losing any time 
onsututed on Electronic Cell 
rndar a Senior Officer for giv- 
ng counsel and guidance and 


preparing projects reports for 
the use of entrepreneurs. The 
cell is becoming popular and 
a number of entrepreneurs are 
availing themselves of the 
benefits. 

Similarly under the work- 
shed scheme also, the response 
has been heavy. The work- 
shed designed and constructed 
by the Company, conforms to 
requirements of factory act 
and individual needs of the 
entrepreneur. Under this 
scheme, the Company has 
taken up construction of 72 
sheds at a cost of Rs. 49 lakhs 
in S1DCO Industrial Estate at 
Ambattur. Besides these sheds 
26 sheds are being put up at 
Coimbatore. Further the Cor¬ 
poration has put up Ancillary 
Industrial Estates at Tirucbi- 
rapalli and Ambattur to cater 
to the needs of Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd., and T.I. Cycles 
of Tndia respectively. We have 
taken up construction of 12 
sheds at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 24 lakhs at TiruchirapaUi. 
The Ambattur Ancillary Es¬ 
tate serves 19 ancillary indus¬ 
tries. Consistent efforts are 
bang taken to identify more 
ancillary industries. This strik¬ 
ing development in Small Scale 
Industries has thrown open 
wider scope for the establish¬ 
ment of ancillary contact bet¬ 
ween large and small indus¬ 
tries. The success so far achie¬ 
ved in the field has given us 
the courage and confidence to 
explore the possibilities of 
putting up more industrial 
estates in future. 

The repayment of the ins- 
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talments under Hire-Purchase 
Schemes commenced in res¬ 
pect of a considerable number 
of cases during this year. 
Taking a lesson from sister 
Corporations the Co. did not 
lose time to take steps to 
pursue recovery work through 
its Recovery Cell. Recovery 
Cell has been constituted to 
attend effectively to collection 
erf instalments then and there. 
Timely actions are being taken 
for recovery of instalments 
due to the Corporation. The 
progress made under this 
direction is satisfactory. 

The company launched a 
New Loan Scheme from 
1-4-72 hitherto implemented 
by the Director of Industries 
& Commerce. The Company 
adopted a more simplified pro¬ 
cedure and the term of the 


company in regard to rate of 
interest, mode and period of re¬ 
payment of loan etc., are at¬ 
tractive. During the year. 386 
entrepreneurs were granted 
working capital loans to the 
value of Rs 37 lakhs. 

Shareholders would be glad 
to know that the company 
is in dose liaison with the 
State Trading Corporation of 
India in regard to meeting the 
needs of imported raw mate¬ 
rials of Small Scale Industries 
and in regard to finding ex¬ 
port markets for the finished 
products of small industries. I 
have every confidence that 
these long standing liaison 
arrangements with the State 
Trading Corporation of India 
would go a fruitful way to 
assist small industries of the 
State. In furtherance of these 


arrangements, specific studies 
of a few select sections like 
leather, processed foods and 
ceramics have been taken up. 

S1DCO can also take legi¬ 
timate pride in being one of 
the Public Sector Organisa¬ 
tions which have started earn¬ 
ing profits from the very in¬ 
ception. The profit for the 
year under review was higher 
than that for the previous 
one. Tf the past is of any 
indication there is no doubt 
that the S1DCO will embark 
on its voyage on aims and 
achievements for 1973-74 with 
clear courage and confidence. 

Before I conclude my 
speech, it is my privilege and 
pleasure to thank the Direc¬ 
tors. Officers and Staff of the 
SIDCO for their zealous ser¬ 


vice and conscious dedication 
with which alone, the Com¬ 
pany could cany out pro¬ 
gramme with success during 
the year under review. 

The Company -conveys its 
profound gratitude to the 
Government of Tamil Nadu 
particularly to our dynamic 
Minister of Industries Thiru 
S. Madhavan for the good 
counsel and assistance receiv¬ 
ed from the Government at 
every stage of implementing 
its assistance programmes. The 
company owes a large share 
of the dividend of its success 
to the Government of Tamil- 
nadu. 

Note: This does not pur¬ 
port to be the pro¬ 
ceedings of the 
Meeting. 


ARUNA SUGARS LIMITED 

Regd. office: Meco House, ll-A/I, Mount Road, P. B. 2770, Madras-600002 

Chairman's speech 


Ladies & Gentlemen ; 

I have pleasure in welcoming 
you all to the THIRTEENTH 
Annual General Meeting of 
your Company. 

The Director's Report as 
well as the accounts for the 
year ended 30th September 
1973 have been with you for 
some time and with your per¬ 
mission I take them as read. 

Though the general econo¬ 
mic picture is rather gloomy, 
with energy and transport 
bottlenecks hampering inter¬ 
nal production and the large 
increases in the world prices 
of oil and other raw materials 
imposing an ever increasing 
strain on our foreign exchange 
resources, there are indications 
that the need for increasing pro¬ 
duction primarily in the agri¬ 
cultural sector is now being 
recognised by the Government. 

In this context I am happy 


to say that the performance of 
the Sugar Industry in particu¬ 
lar has been truly encouraging 
due to the pursuance of a prag¬ 
matic policy by the Govern- 



Shri K. Palani, Chairman 
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ment and due to strenuous 
efforts by entrepreneurs indiffe¬ 
rent regions in developing this 
industry. An impressive pro¬ 
gress has been made by this 


major industry latterly and it 
has an assured future. 

1 would, therefore, like to 
emphasise that the recent de 
, velopments in the National 
and International scene should 
not induce in us a feeling of 
despondency and diffidence. 
On the contrary it has already 
provided sufficient food for 
thought as to how to increase 
sugar production and step up 
export of sizable quantity of 
sugar and take advantage of the 
boom in prices for this pro¬ 
duct in the world market. 


Coming now to the affairs of 
your Company you would have 
noticed from the working re¬ 
sults for the year ended 30th 
September 1973 that our earlier 
expectations of a satisfactory 
level of operation and earnings 
were not fulfilled due to unex¬ 
pected difficulties arising out of 
the breakdown of the newly 
installed Tarbo-alternator for 
the expanded capacity from 


2000 to 3000 tonnes of cane per 
day. This has been referred to 
in greater detail in the Report 
and the Circular issued by the 
Managing Director. 


Taking into consideration 
the prospects of your Company 
in the current crushing season 
your Directors have decided to 
recommend a dividend of 15% 
(taxable) on Equity capital 
which 1 am sure you would 
consider satisfactory in the 
circumstances. 


It has been explained in the 
Ditectors’ Report the circums¬ 
tances under which a fresh re¬ 
solution has been tabled before 
you for the issue of Bonus 
shares. I request you to give 
your accord for the proposed 
issue of Bonus shares. v 


I shall now make some ob¬ 
servations about the problems 
on developments concerning 
our Major Industry. 


The policy of partial de¬ 
control in the past three seasons 
has yielded gratifying results. 
It is expected that the output of 
sugar will constitute an all- 
time record of about 45 lakh 
tonnes for the curent season. 
Eventhough the production for 
the first four months of the 
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current season at 17.50 lakh 
tonnes is short of the? out* 
put for the corresponding 
p;riod in 1972-73 by 2.50 lakh 
tonnes, it is still hoped that 
the target will be reached and 
all the main producing regions 
* will make a creditable contri¬ 
bution to this performance. 
The crushing season is expec¬ 
ted to be prolonged in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar as in Tumil- 
nadu. The State Government 
should agree to waive the Cess 
*and Purchase Tax on cane 
crushed during the summer 
months, when there wilt be a 
fall in the average recovery. 
The Government should also 
make special increased allot¬ 
ments of fertilizers to meet the 
needs of the Industry fully. 

I would like to point out 
however, in this context, that 
*ihe fixation of levy prices for 
different regions is not quite 
satisfactory. I hope the Go¬ 
vernment of India will give due 
consideration early and revise 
the prices taking into account 
various factors. 

It is heartening however, to 
note that the increase in sugar 
production will be coming 
about at a time when there 
is a World-Wide shortage of 
this sweet commodity. The 
International market quota¬ 
tion had risen around £ 270 
per tonne, which is the equi¬ 
valent of roughly Rs 5,300/- per 
tonne on a c.i.T basis is much 
higher than the prices prevailing 
in the country for free market 
sugar including the Excise duty 
levied by the Government. In 
view of the difficult foreign ex¬ 
change situation now con¬ 
fronting the Country on 
account of higher provision for 
the import of crude, it is hear¬ 
tening to note that the Sugar 
Industry is now placed in a 
position to earn large sums of 
foreign exchange. Exports 
, of 5 to 6 lakh tonnes can be 
easily effected in 1974-75 fet¬ 
ching over Rs 250 Crores, 
even allowing for the possibi¬ 
lity of a drop in values after 
some time. Never has there 
been such a position as at the 
present in which the World¬ 
wide sugar shortage co-existed 
witha shuation when we have a 
sizable exportable surplus. 


The present opportunity should 
therefore be fully utilised. 

As the Industry has suffered 
losses on its own account when 
exports had to be subsidised 
heavily, I request that the 
Government should examine 
and agree to the Industry gett¬ 
ing a share of the profits that 
would be made on exports. 

In view of the likelihood of 
a steady increase in World¬ 
wide consumption of sugar and 
the availability of attractive 
prices for exports, the Govern¬ 
ment will have to help i he In¬ 
dustry to increase its output 
steadily in the ensuing years. 
We can no longer afford the 
wide fluctuations in the output 
of sugar as witnessed in the 
past years. s 

L will be failing in my duty if 
I do not focus your attention 
to the new importance gained 
by the sugar industry recently, 
The necessity of raising the 
output of sugar in a sustained 
manner in the coming year to 
reach a target of 60 lakh tonnes 
by 1978-79 has become impera¬ 
tive in order to meet the 
growing need of the internal 
market, maintain a high level 
of exports and also meet the 
demand for industrial alcohol 
in incteasing volume A higher 
level of output of sugar will 
necessarily facilitate larger pro¬ 
duction of alcohol as there 
will be greater availability of 
molasses. Alcohol has many 
industrial uses and can also 
be utilised ns fuel with Suitable 
mixture of petrol. The in¬ 
creasing use of alcohol Will. 
1 need hardly say be helpful 
in saving considerable sums in 
foreign exchange by releasing 
pressure on imports of petro¬ 
leum products like Naphtha. 
The Government should there 
fore, provide necessary en¬ 
couragement to the Sugar In¬ 
dustry and Distilleries to dis¬ 
charge their responsibilities 
and help them play a vital role 
in improving our economy. 

In.birder to achieve a target 
of 60 lakh tonnes of sugar pro¬ 
duction by the end of the 5th 
V-Year Plan, and to induce the 
growers to cultivate more and 
more sugarcane, the cane- 
growers — (he sugar Indwiiy 
admits — should get fair 


deal by way of fair price, and 
should be helped to produce 
economic yield p:r acre. To¬ 
wards this end, it is necessary 
to meet the demand of the 
fertilizer requirement of the 
farmers and to give top prio¬ 
rity in the supply of power for 
irrigation and also to arrange 
for meeting the needs of trans¬ 
port by supplying adequate 
quantities of diesel oil, fuiv 
nacc oil, petrol, etc. The pre¬ 
sent attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment that the cultivation of a 
cash crop like sugar-cane should 
not be given priority in the 
matter of supply of any of 
these categories of infrastruc¬ 
ture, should undergo rethinking 
on the part of both the State 
and Central Governments. 

I hope the suggestion made 
by the Industry in this connec¬ 
tion will receive due considera¬ 
tion of the Governments. 

Turning now' to the prospects 
for your Company in the cur¬ 
rent season I am glad to say 
that the crushing operations at 
Fcnnadam are proceeding satis¬ 
factorily and the factory is 
expected to handle as much 
as 4.3 lakh tonnes. The avreage 
recovery also promises to 
be belter than that achieved 
in the past season and with the 
expectation of satisfactory 
prices being realised on sales 
in the open market your Com¬ 
pany is likely to achieve a 
better level of earnings in 
1973-74 in the absence of un¬ 
foreseen developments. 

While every effort is being 
made to derive the maximum 
benefit out of the newly created 
facilities, you will be happy 
to know that your Directors 
have finalised arrangements for 
implementing a new expansion 
scheme which will result in a 
further increase in the crushing 
capacity to 4000 tonnes daily. 
It is proposed to install in thi* 
phase of expansion, Diffusers 
which will be helpful in raising 
the recovery of sugar significa¬ 
ntly. The cost of the scheme 
is estimated at Rs.290 lakhs 
winch is proposed to be found 
to the extent of Rs 150 lakhs 
front Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India, Industrial 
Credit & Investment Corpora¬ 


tion of India Ltd., Life In¬ 
surance Corporation of India 
and the Unit Trust of India and 
of Rs 10 lakhs from the Tamil- 
nadu industrial Investment 
Corporation Ltd. in the form 
of loans. The State Industries 
Promotion Corporation of 
lamilnadu Md has been kind 
enough to provide an interest- 
free Sales-tax loan of Rs 41.78 
lakhs as your factory is loca¬ 
ted in an industrially backward 
area notified by ihe State Go¬ 
vernment. The balance of Rs 
88 lakhs is expected to be se¬ 
cured from our own internal 
accruals and if necessary by 
raising fresh Eqirty capital of 
about Rs 30 lakhs. 1-irmorders 
have already been placed for 
the machinery with indigenous 
suppliers and I am sure it will 
be possible to claim the benefil 
of Development Rebate which 
is being made available by the 
Central Government till the 
middle of next year. Necessary 
steps arc also being taken for 
extending the area under cane 
and for improving the quality 
of cane. I am sure you would 
agree thutfthc future appears 
very re-assuring. 

The relationship between 
labour and the Management 
remains cordial. 

I take this opportunity to 
place on record the Company's 
appreciation of the work done 
by all the Officers and staff 
at all levels during the year 
both on behalf of the Board of 
Directors and on my own be 
half. I am sure their sense of 
involvement and dedication will 
continue to grow so that your 
Company can successfully face 
bigger challenges and take full 
advantage of t he several oppor- 
lunilies in the coming years. 

Before concluding, 1 would 
like to thank and record my 
sincere appreciation of the co¬ 
operation extended by the 
shareholders, financial institu- 
tutions, sugarcane growers. 
Central and State Governments 
for their utilities in the success¬ 
ful working of the Company, 

(This does not purport to be 
a record of the proceedings of 
the Thirteenth Annual General 
Meeting of the Company). 
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RECORDS 

AND 

STATISTICS 


Import policy 
for April 74- 
March 75 

^ni: new import policy has 
been framed in the context of 
a severe strain on foreign ex¬ 
change resources of the coun¬ 
try, but over-riding preference 
has been shown to provide im 
ported inputs in order to stren¬ 
gthen the base for export 
production. Government also 
.intends to make available 
Essential imported inputs 
for industries which are basic 
to the national economy. 

Special facilities for expor¬ 
ters and for the spial! scale in¬ 
dustries, greater facilities for 
units set up in a backward area 
and for units set up by engi¬ 
neering graduates and ex-servi¬ 
ce personnel, a more liberal 
policy for import of mainten¬ 
ance spares, added facilities 
for Research and Development, 
export performance of 20 per 
cent of production to enable 
a non-priority unit to earn 
priority treatment, con¬ 
tinuance of the scheme of com¬ 
pulsory export obligations, a 
revised scheme for supplies of 
indigenous raw materials to 
exporters and a dominant role 
for public sector agencies in 
import trade* arc some of the 
significant features of the new 
import policy, 

The scheme of eligible 
Export Houses has been ratio¬ 
nalised ih order to make it 
tpore export-oriented. 

Import control and ljcens- 
eastern ucoNoimst 


ing procedures have been sub¬ 
stantially simplified. 

Import Policy for Actual Users 

Priority industries will, as 
hitherto, apply for import of 
raw material and components 
on the basis of actual con¬ 
sumption. In the first instance, 
applications will be entertain¬ 
ed for the half year April-Sep- 
tember, 1974. Having regard 
to the need for optimum utili¬ 
sation of available foreign ex¬ 
change resources, licences will 
be allowed taking into conside¬ 
ration the importance of user 
industries to the national eco¬ 
nomy as also the needs of ex¬ 
port production. 

Units in the non-priority 
sector will also have to apply 
for their six months* require¬ 
ments in the first instance. 

Units engaged in non-priori¬ 
ty industries will get priority 
treatment if they export atleast 
20 per cent of their production. 

Units which export atleast 
10 per cent of their production 
will be eligible for preferred 
sources of financing. 

The list of industries in 
which large scale units have a 
compulsory export obligation 
of 5 per cent of their produc¬ 
tion, has been reviewed. One 
industry, namely, “car wheels" 
has been deleted from the list 
and two industries viz., (i) 
Tungsten carbide tips and 
tools; and (ii) domestic refri¬ 
gerators have been added to 
the list of industries for com¬ 
pulsory exports. 

Selected priority industries 
of special importance will be 
granted import licences for a 
higher value than other units 
in the priority sector. 

Facilities for Small Industries 
In view of the uncertainties 
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in the availability of scarce 
raw materials abroad and cur¬ 
rent shipping difficulties, a 
major concession has been 
shown to small scale indus¬ 
tries to enable them to place 
orders straightaway on the fore¬ 
ign suppliers and arrange im¬ 
ports to cover their require¬ 
ments for the first six months 
of 1974-75. In the case of 
these units, the licences for raw 
materials, components and 
spares issued for 1973-74 will be 
automatically valid for “repeat 
operation** to the extent of 50 
per cent of their value. For this 
purpose, the licences will also 
have an additional period of 
validity. It will not be neces¬ 
sary for the licence holders to 
apply to the licensing authori¬ 
ties to obtain any endorsement 
on their licences for availing 
of this facility of repeat opera¬ 
tion. The customs authorities 
as well as banks will accept 
these licences for an additional 
50 per cent value. Similarly, 
release orders in respect of 
canalised items issued to these 
units for the year 1973-74 will 
be repeated by the licensing 
authorities for an amount equal 
to 50 per cent of their value. 
These units will be required to 
apply for fresh licences only 
in the second half of the year 
1974-75. 

Assessment of capacity of 
priority industries in the small 
scale sector will continue for 
the purpose of determining 
their import requirements. 

Small scale industries set 
up in backward areas or by en¬ 
gineering graduates or ex-service 
personnel will have the fol¬ 
lowing additional facilities: — 

(i) Import licences for raw 
materials and compo¬ 
nents will be issued to 
them on the basis of 
70 per cent of the value 
of installed machinery, 
as against 40 per cent 
in the last year, and 
subject to a maximum 
of Rs 2.0 lakhs in value, 
instead of Rs 1.5 lakhs 
last year. 

(ii) Non-priority industries 
Set u p in such cases will 
be given the same faci- 

\ IttidB and treatment as 

\ if they belong to the 


priority sector. 

(ait The canalising agencies 
will provide canalised 
imports of raw materials 
to these units at a con¬ 
cessional price which is 
normally charged from 
exporting units; 

(iv) Where the import en- 
tlement of these units 
does not exceed Rs 
10,000/- in value, the 
licence will be issued 
fully against free fore¬ 
ign exchange. 

Import of Spare Parts 

The policy for the import 
of spare parts required for 
maintenance of machinery has 
been liberalised as under:— 

(i) For large scale units, 
the imports of spare 
parts will be permitted 
at the rate of 2j per 
cent of the valus Of 
imported machinery, as 
against 2 per cent* (For 
small scale units, there 
is already a higher 
rale of 4 per cent of the 
value of imported ma¬ 
chinery, which will 
continue), 

fit) The entitlement of 
actial users for the 
grant of emergency li¬ 
cences for import of 
spare parts has been 
increased from Rs 
10,000/- to Rs 20,000/- 
for large scale indus¬ 
tries and from Rs 
4,000/-to Rs 8,000/- 
for small scale. 

Priority industries and ma¬ 
nufacturer-exporters will be 
allowed to import restricted 
spare parts of a higher value, 
namely, 5 per cent of the value 
of licence or Rs 3.0 lakhs which¬ 
ever is lower, against their im¬ 
port licences for raw materials 
and components. Last year, 
this limit was 5 per cent of the 
value of the licences subject to 
a maximum of Rs 10,000/-. 

All industrial units will 
be eligible to apply for import 
of spares, even if they do not 
require imported raw materials. 

Import of Banned Items 

Actual users and manufac¬ 
turer-exporters will have an 
automatic facility of utilising 
5 per cent of the value of their 
raw material licences for im- 
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port of essential items which 
are otherwise banned for im¬ 
port. 

Import: Policy for Registered 
Exporters 

While the import policy for 
registered exporters will conti¬ 
nue in its basic structure, cer¬ 
tain additional benefits have 
been provided to the industry 
to strengthen the base for ex¬ 
port production. Jn respect 
of export products for which 
the rate of import replenish¬ 
ment is less than 50 per cent, 
an additional allocation for 
an amount equal to 10 per 
cent of the normal replenish¬ 
ment will be allowed to expor¬ 
ters. This will take care of 
the disadvantages which ex¬ 
porters are likely to encounter 
on account of a higher price 
of imported raw materials and 
will also provide some cushion 
to accommodate imports, by 
special endorsement, owing to 
inadequacy o 1 ' domestic in¬ 
puts. 

A major step has been taken 
to assist manufacturer-expor¬ 
ters to arrange timely imports 
of their requirements and to 
plan their exports accordingly, 
in the changing international 
markets. Manufacturer-expor¬ 
ters will be permitted to utilise 
on a “repeat basis” the import 
replenishment licences obtain¬ 
ed by them during 1973-74 
on their own exports. The 
value of licences utilised under 
this facility of “repeat opera¬ 
tion” will be adjusted against 
normal export entitlements 
over a period of 18 months 
from 1.4.1974. From each 
entitlement, 75 p*r cent of the 
value will be taken for adjust¬ 
ment and the balance 25 per 
cent will be left out for being 
used by the manufacturer-ex¬ 
porter. Exporters making use 
of this facility of “repeat ope¬ 
ration* of last year's licences 
will not have to obtain any 
fresh licences. 1'hey can apply 
for a suitable endorsement on 
their existing licences, making 
them valid for repeal opera¬ 
tion. 

IRMAC (Industrial Raw Mate¬ 
rials Assistance Centre) Opera¬ 
tion by Export Corporations of 
State Governments 

Facilities will be provided 
to Export Corporations of State 


Governments to make supplies 
of imported materials off-the- 
shelf to exporters in the small 
scale sector against valid licen¬ 
ces held by them. For this 
purpose, imprest licences of a 
suitable value will be issued to 
the Corporations. 

Supplies of Indigenous Raw Ma¬ 
terials to Exporters 

The scheme regarding sup¬ 
plies of raw materials at inter¬ 
national price by indigenous 
producers to exporters will con¬ 
tinue. More items have been 
added to the scheme. The 
indigenous suppliers will get 
the advantage of such supplies 
as if they have made exports. 

If an indigenous producer 
is under an obligation to ex¬ 
port an item and if he can sup¬ 
ply the same item to an actual 
user or an exporter holding a 
valid licence for that item, 
such supply will be considered 
as an export for the purpose of 
discharging of the export obli¬ 
gation imposed on the indigen¬ 
ous producer. 

Under another new scheme, 
import licences for raw mate¬ 
rials granted to actual users 
engaged in certain selected in¬ 
dustries will be issued subject 
to a condition that 10 per cent 
of his production shall be set 
apart for exporters. This condi¬ 
tion will in particular apply 
to Polystyrene, Polyethylene 
moulding powder and P. V. C, 
resins manufacturing industries. 

Conversion Deals 

A scheme to facilitate con¬ 
version deals has been intro¬ 
duced. Under this, raw mate¬ 
rials will be allowed to be im¬ 
ported for re-export after pro¬ 
cessing. 

Project Exports 

Indian firms and organisa¬ 
tions undertaking project ex¬ 
ports will be given the neces¬ 
sary facilities. Arrangements 
have been made to process v 
such proposals quickly. 

If a proposal pertaining to 
‘project export’ involves im¬ 
ports from third country to the 
country in which the project is 
undertaken and the goods to 
be imported from third coun¬ 
try are required for completion 


of the project, the value of 
such third country imports may 
not be set off against the im¬ 
port replenishment due to the 
applicant in respect of the pro¬ 
ject exports from India, provid¬ 
ed (i) the value of such third 
country imports is not more 
than 25 per cent of the f.o.b. 
value of the contract for the 
project and (ii) the payment in 
respect of such imports is re¬ 
ceived either in advance or 
immediately after arrival of 
machinery. Cases not covered 
by this provision will be con¬ 
sidered on merits. 

Eligible Export Houses 

The scheme regarding eligi¬ 
ble export houses will continue 
with several modifications 
which have been introduced 
to make the scheme more 
export -oriented. These are 

(i) The overall value limit 
of exports of Rs. 25.0 
lakhs will continue for 
the grant of eligibility 
certificate. The value 
limits for individual 
product groups have, 
however, been subs¬ 
tantially increased. 

(ii; A minimum export per¬ 
formance will not be 
the only qualification 
for the grant of eligibili¬ 
ty certificate to an Ex¬ 
port House. There will 
be other considerations 
such as, the managerial 
capacity of the export 
house, its organisa¬ 
tional capacity and 
professional expertise, 
market surveys con¬ 
ducted by the export 
house and publicity of 
Indian goods under¬ 
taken abroad. 

(iii) For renewal of eligi¬ 
bility certificate, the 
export house will have 
to show a minimum 
10 per cent growth in 
exports per annum. 
When exports have 
gone beyond Rs 3.0 
crores, the minimum 
annual growth must be 
5 per cent 

(iv) At least 60 per cent of 
the obligatory exports 
made by an Export 
Rouse in a year should 


■, constitute';', export* %of 
goods produced by 
those manufacturing 
units to whom the im¬ 
ported raw materials 
was allocated by the 
export house during J 
that year. Failure to 
comply with this con¬ 
dition will render the 
export house ineligible 
for renewal 

(v) If an Export House 
has exported good*' 
produced by a manu¬ 
facturer who is him¬ 
self under an export 
obligation, such ex¬ 
ports will qualify 
lor the discharge of 
export obligation of 
either the manufacurcr 
or of the Export House 
and not of both. Also, 
the Export House will 
not be allowed to take 
into account such ex¬ 
ports for the purpose 
of claiming initial and 
s upplcmentary initial 
licences. 

The facility provided to 
Export Corporations of Stale 
Governments and lo the con¬ 
sortia of small scale units in 
setting up export houses will 
continue. In the case of con¬ 
sortia of small scale units, the 
annual growth rate for renewal 
of eligibility will be half of 
what has been stipulated for 
other export houses. 

Canalisation of Imports 

Public sector agencies will 
continue to have an expanding 
role in the import trade. Ten 
more items have been included 
in the list of canalised imports. 
A list of these items is given 
in Anne.xure-I. This brings 
the total number of commodi¬ 
ties canalised for imports to 
210 . 

Registered exporters will 
continue to have the facility of 
obtaining letters of authority 
in respect of canalised items. 

Facilities for Research and 
Development 

Requiiemcnts in respect of 
taw materials, components and 
Spates for research and dev<$ 
lopment organisations approv¬ 
ed by government, upto a 
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value not exceeding Rs 25,000/- 
will be liberally met. Import 
applications for a value higher 
than this will also be consi¬ 
dered on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Depaitment of 
^Science and Technology. 

Open General Licence 

The import ot certain 
essential raw materials required 
by industry, will continue to 
be allowed on Open General 
Licence. A list of these items 
is given in Annexture-II. 

Established Importers 

Subject to certain condi¬ 
tions, established importers 
will also have the facility of 
repeat operation of their licen¬ 
ces for 1973-74 and no fresh 
licence will be issued to them. 
This will mean a simplification 
4 pf procedures. 

In respect of five items, the 
quotas for established impor¬ 
ters have been reduced. These 
include spare parts of some 
machinery, fur skins and ins¬ 
truments. A list of these 


items is given in Amexure-III. 

Change in Item-Wise Policy 
for Actual Users 

A number of items for which 
for indigenous capacity has 
developed, will not be normally 
allowed tor import. A list of 
these items is given in An- 
ncxure-IV. 

Certain items have been put 
under face value restriction'?. 
A list of these items* is given 
in Annexure-V. 

Certain items which were 
not being allowed for import 
would now be allowed. A list 
of these items appears in An - 
nexure-VI. In respect of cer¬ 
tain items, the face value res¬ 
trictions for small scale units 
have been relaxed, within the 
overall value of the licence. 

Simplification of Procedures 

(i) A major simplification 
has been introduced in 
the case of small scale 
industries, manufac¬ 
turer exporters and est¬ 


ablished importers by 
introducing the system 
of repeat operation of 
the licences issued for 
1973-74. 

(ii) Piocedure for consider¬ 
ing applications for 
advance licences from 
registered exporters has 
been simplified by dele¬ 
gating more powers to 
the regional licensing 
authorities. 

(iii) The procedure for al¬ 
lowing import of 
machinery against ex¬ 
port entitlements has 
been simplified. 

(iv) A special scheme of 
imprest licensing has 
been introduced for 
exporters of gem and 
jewellery. 

(v) The scheme of simpli¬ 
fied procedure for 
processing of applica¬ 
tions for import re¬ 
plenishment licences 
from registered expor¬ 


ters will continwe. 

(vi> The validity period of j 
import licences issued !! 
on General Currency I 
Area and Rupee Pay- j 
meni Area for raw 
materials, components 
and spares has been 
increased to two years. 

(vii) The procedure for im¬ 
port of capital goods 1 
has been simplified. 
Applications for im¬ 
port of machinery 
above a certain value 
will be dealt with by 
the Secretariat for 
Industrial Approvals. 
The import policy also 
gives a list of machine¬ 
ries which have been 
cleared from indi¬ 
genous angle foi the 
pui pose of import and 
in respect of which 
individual entrepre¬ 
neurs will not be re¬ 
quired Jo issue separate 
advertisement by way 
of notice to individual 
manufacturers before 
applying for imports. 


Import Policy for April *74 -March *75 

I Annexure-I 

List of Naw Items, the Import of which is Canalised through Public 
S sctor Agencies during the Licensing Period April ’74-March ’75 


s. 

S. No & Part 

Description 

No 

of the 1TC 



ScheduL 


1 . 

13/11 

Aluminium (E C Grade) 

2 

22,31/V 

Glycerine (chemically pure and pharma- 


ceutical grades) 

3 

22,31 /V 

Propylene glycol. 

4. 

22,31 /V 

Dichlorobenzidine dihydrochloride. 

5 

22,31/V 

Ethyl alcohol. 

%. 

22,31 /V 

Phosphorous (whitc/yellow) 

7. 

8. 

22,31/V 

Sodium tripolyphosphate. 

— 

Tin free steel. 

9. 

.— 

M.S. Sections. 

10. 

— 

Ship building quality sections. 



Annexure-II 

|3st of (tern? the Import of which is allowed under Open General 
Licence during April ’74-Mirch ‘75 (Upto September 30.1974). 

S No & Part of the 

Description 


ITC Schedule 


43/IV 

44/IV 

45/IV 

&43(c)/rV 
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S No & Part of ITC 
Schedule 

Description 

144(a)/IV 

6/V 

Hides and skins, raw or salted, where the 
value of hides and skins is more than 
that of wool/hair thereon. 

Quebracho extract, Chestnut extract and 
modified Eucalyptus extract (Myrtan). 


Annexure-lfl 

List of Items in Respect of which Quotas for Established Importers 
have been Reduced 


S 

No 


2 . 


Wattle extract. 

Wattle bark. 

Bark for tanning excluding wattle bark. 
Pickled hides, skins, pelts, splits and parts 
thereof. 
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S No & Part 
of the ITC 
Schedule 

Description of item 

Import Policy 

April April 
73- 74- 

March March 
74 75 

144(b)/lV , 

Fur skins of leopard, ti¬ 
ger, deer, rabbit, fox, 
dat and other wild ani- 



mals and reptile skins 

. 15% Nil 

65(5>(ii)(a)/V 

Spare parts of earth-mov¬ 


79/V 

ing machinery 

15% 5% 

X-Ray (Diagnostic thera¬ 
py) and electro-medical 
apparatus and parts 


thereof 

30% 25% 

93-94(e)/V 

Medical including sur¬ 
gical instruments, 

{Conti.) 
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S S No & Part Description of item Import Policy 
No of the ITC % 

Schedule April April 

’73- ’74- 

March March 
’74 75 


equipments and appli¬ 
ances and parts there¬ 
of not made mainly of 
rubber and not made 
mainly of glass 7J% 6 % 

5, ’93-94(j)/V Dental instruments, 
equipments and appli¬ 
ances, and parts there¬ 
of not otherwise speci¬ 
fied 30% 25% 


Annexure-lV 

List of Items Indigenously Available which will be allowed to 
Actual Users on Special Clearance Only 

(Total No of Items; 75) 


S No and Part of Description 

of the ITC 
Shcedule 


17(i) 

36(d) 

4I(ti)(b) 

41(iii)(d) 

57(c) 


7-A(b) 


J7(a)(ii) 

17(b)(i) 

17(c) 


19 

26 


31(c) 

32(h) 

43(e) 


Parti 

1. Cast iron foot valves above 300 mm dia. 

2. Other types of valves and cocks. 

Steel wire mesh and stainless steel wire 
mesh. 

Electrical conductor sections. 

Phosphor bronze and tombac-brass wires 
of thinner than above 30-35 SWG. 

Hot formed coil springs of iron and steel 
for manufacture of automobile engine 
valves. 

Part II 

1. Asbestos based wiic woven jointings. 

2. Jointings required to withstand the ac¬ 
tion to strong aeids/alkalies. 

3. Jointings required to withstand refrige¬ 
ration temperature. 

Brass and bronze electrodes rods/wires. 

Bi-metal contacts and points. 

1. Aluminium alloy lubes (Refrigeration 
quality) for air-conciitioning/refrigeration 
industry containing more than 97% alu¬ 
minium content of sizes below 5/16" 
O.D. 

2. Aluminium Strips in coils or cut length, 
painted or un-painted containing less than 
99% aluminium for manufacture of or 
use as Venetian blinds/louvres 

Ball and roller bearing of certain sizes 

Silicon carbide crucibles or carbon bonded 
graphite crucibles of sizes over No. 100 
to 200 

Out-Board Motors above 5 H.P, to 10 H.P. 

Carbon brushes all sorts. - 

Insulators above 66 XV to 220 XV. 


S No and Part 
of the ITC 
Schedule 

Description 

38-A(f) 

45(dt 

1. Telephone switch board lamps. 

1. Neon indicating lamps. 

Nichrome and Kanthal wires upto 40, 
SWG. 


Part III 

1(a) 

Sodium nitrite. 


Part IV 

48 

87,109 

275(b) 

293,95 & 97 

Gum Arabic for manufacture of tooth pow¬ 
der. 

Drugs and Medicines, the following:— 

(1) Dihydrostreptomycin, base and its salts 

(2) Methanamine Mandelale. 

Tube Benders (Hydraulically operated). 
Carbon brushes all sorts. 


Part V 

22,31 

Pesticides, the following:- 


1. Azinophas (Gusathion). 

2. Calcium Arsenate. 

3. Cqrbophcnathion (Trithion). 

4. Dieldrin. 

5. E.P.N. 

6. Lead Arsenate. 

7. Nemophos (Phosdrin). 

8. Thanite. 

9. 2,4,5—' T. 

40(b) Sodium Nitrate, 

65( l-4)(a) and b(b) 1. Hermatically Sealed Compressor — (1) 
be low 1/10 H.P., (2) 1/4 H.P. and 
to 3/4 H.P. suitable for application be¬ 
low O degree C. 

2. Absolute air filter (97% efficiency and 
higher). 

65(1-4) (x) I. Equipments/components for the manu¬ 

facture of continuous casting and rolling 
mill plant for the conversion of E.C. 
Grade aluminium rods of 3/8’ dia out 
of ingots. 

2. Loadcclis compression upto 100 tons 
and tension upto 50 tons (based on strain 
gauge). 

3. Pressure Transducers. 

4. Differential pressure cel!. 

5. Torquo transducers. 

6. Indicators for the items mentioned at 
(2) to (5) above. 

7. Electronic automatic weight feeder 
(batch motors). 

8. Automatic carton folding and glueing 
machine. 

9. Automatic and semi-automatic bottle 
washing machines. 

' 10. Automatic carbonators, de-aerators, 

water chilling plants and mixing units for 
metred mixing of concentrate, water, 
sugar, acids etc. 

11. Automatic bottle fillers for filling of all 
carbonated drinks or aerated water andi 
beer. 

( Contd ,) 
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$. No, & Part of 
ITC Schedule 


Description 


12. Dample roller cleaning machine for 
use in printing press. 

13. Machine for the manufacture of multi- 
wall paper sacks. 

14. Ice-cube making machine and ice-block 
making machines. 

15. Industrial driers-cum-gas purifiers, us¬ 
ing like activated alumina and molecu¬ 
lar sieves, 

16. Industrial, Centrifugal Retarding Ma¬ 
chine, 

17. Fully automatic high outputs labelling 
machine, 

18. Saccharinaters, Refractometers, Polari- 
meter, water circulating bath, Brix Hydro¬ 
meter and Beaune Hydrometer required 
by Sugar Industry. 

19. Glass valves with Teflon Bellows and 
stop cocks of all sizes and types. 

65<5njii) Damping Roller Hoses. 

67(1 )(i) 1. Automatic Corrugated Board Printing 

Machine. 

2. Small si/.e offset printing machine upto 
paper size iO xi5. 

3. Revolution letter presses:— 

(i) 18.3'5x25* 

(ii) 274x391' 

(iit) 33.3'5x42l- 

4. Single colour offset machine 

(i) 21.3'8x28.1'2" 

(ii) 22jx31 T 

(iii) 26x37£" 

(iv) 26}x37-if 

(v) 27.5'8x39J" 

(vi) 28x40" 

76(c) Industrial Sewing Machine Needless in the 

following sizes:— 


Smgcr Size 


Class 

Cat No Common¬ 
ly known 

Equiva¬ 

lent 

merit 

16x87 

(2055) 

19 

120 



24 

180 

16x231 

(2254) 

21 

130 



23 

160 

24x1 

(1111) 

9 

65 

206x2 

(2033) 

14 

90 



fl6 

100 

Needles with Twist Point 

i 19 

120 



121 

130 

135x1 

’ (1451) 

18 

no 

135x7 

(1901) 

16 

100 



18 

no 

88x1 

(1315) 

14 

90 

8!xl 

(1225) 

9 

65 



. 18 

110 

16x2 

(2082) 

18 

110 

Needles with Twist Point 

23 

160 


. 93-94(d)(e) and (f) Scalpel blades (Surgical blades) 
Jri22(li) 0) Albumin powder. 

(2) Attapplgiteclay, 


eastern economist 


S. No, & Part of Description 

ITC Schedule 

(3) Attapulgite clay fARVM Grade). 

, ' (4) Florcx AA-RVM. 

(5) Attargil. 

Machine tools and accessories, the follow 
' ing:— 

1. Saw sharpening machine for circular 
saw blades (275mm to 1810 mm). 

2. Compression die casting upto 800 tonne 
capacity. 

3. Complete tube millplants upto 150 mm 
nominal bore dia of electric welded tubes 
(excluding welding heads). 

4. Universal adjustable centre multi-spindle 
drill heads. 

5. Work Drivers for turning machines. 



Armexure-V 

IJst of Indigenously Available Items for which Import Policy has 
been changed from ‘A. U* to ‘A.U. restricted’. 


(Total No of items: 61) 

S No & Part l 

l.T.C Schedule 

Description 


Parti 


38-A(a) & (b) Industrial roller chains other than banned 
sizes 

51 Tungsten wire filaments for manufacture of 

electric lamps, 

PartH 

9 (i) 1. Pure iron. 

2, Iron powder for manufacture of sintered 
parts. 

]7(a)(i) Mischmetal. 

I9(l)(ix) Component parts of Ball Bearings not 

otherwise specified. 

19(2)(i) Component parts of Cylindrical Roller 

Bearings including accessories, such as 
sleeves, nuts and washers, n.o.s. 

19(3)(ii) Component parts-of Tapered Roller Bear¬ 

ings including accessories such as tapered 
roller’s sleeves, nuts and washers, n.o,s. 

19(5)(iii) Component parts of needle bushes/shell/ 

type needle bearings/thin shell needle 
bearings/drawn cup needle bearings/roller 
cages/needle roller bearings including 
accessories such as cages, sleeves, etc., 
hot otherwise specified. 

19, Ball and Roller Bearings of certain sizes. 

25(d) White, aluminium oxide.' 

Part III 

1-B Para Amino Azo Benzene. 

4(2) High temperature high/low pressure piece 

dyeing machine for woollen/worsted/ 

( Contd ,) 
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S. No* of the I T C 
Schedule 


48 

87, 109 


22,31 


78(ix) 

I22(x!ii) 

122(xliii) 


122(xliv) 

122 ( 11 ) 


Description 

$ 


shoddy industries. 

Part IV 

Gum Arabic for dyeing industry, 

Drugs and medicines, the following 

(1) Clofibrate. 

(2) Diazapam. 

(3) Guaicol and Potassium Guuicol Sul¬ 
phate. 

(4) Secobarbitone. 

(5) Secobarbitone (Quinalbarbitonc sjdi- 
uni). 

(6) Amphelaminic Sulphate. 

(7) Dextroamphetamine and its salts. 

(8) Methalphelamine. 

(9) Amobarbitol. 

(10) Cyclobarbitol. 

(11) Glutethimide. 

(12) Pentobarbitol. 

(13) Barbitol. 

PartV 

Chemical!, the following:— 

1. Rose Crystals. 

2. Para-cresyl Phenyl Acetate. 

3. Miscellaneous Fluorides, the following: 

(i) Sodium Silica Fluoride. 

(ii) Chromium"'Fluoride. 

(iii) Ammonium Bifluoride. 

(iv) Potassium Cryolite 

(v) Potassium Fluoride (Anhydrous) 

(vi) Potassium SHjca Fluoride 

(vii) Potassium Titanium Fluoride 
(viii) Lead Fluoride. 

(ix) Lithium Fluoride. 

( x) Sodium Fluoride. 

(xi) Aluminium Fluoride (Hydrated), 

(xii) Ammonium Fluoride. 

(xiii) Sodium Bifluoride. 

4. Fluoboric Acid. 

5. Fluoboratcs, the following:— 

(i) Potassium Fluoborale, 

(it) Sodium Fluoborate. 

(iii) Ammonium FIuoborate. 

(iv) Antimony Fluoborate. 

(v) Cadmium Fluoborate. 

(vi) Copper Fluoborale. 

(vii) Lead Fluoborate. 

r viii) Lithium Fluoborate. 

(ix) Potassium Fluoborate, 

(x) Tin Fluoborate. 

(xi) Zinc Fluoborate. 

6. Sodium Monofluoro Phosphate. 

7. Lndrin technical 

Shirley Analyser. m 

Laboratory ware made of silica, 

Silicawarc equipment for Sulphuric, Hydro- 
; chloric and Nitric acid plants and ceramic 
equipments for Chilorine plants, 

Silicon metal. 

Nitrocellulose Nitrocellulose chips. 


AmjexureVI 

List of Items in Respect of which New AU Provision has been Made 

(Total No of items: 50) 

- -——--— 1 - w -* — 

S No of the JTC 1 1 1 Description 

Schedule 


Parti 

4Kiii)(a) Posphor Bronze shects/strips thinner than 

24 SWG for manufacture of precision 
electric and scientific instruments. 
48(a)(ii) Nickel base alloys (including monel-metal) 

unwrought/scraps. 


Part II 


11 

J3 

17(b)(iv) 

20(l)(a)(b) and (c) 


24(c) 

36(1-4) 


Gctman Silver (including Nickel Silver) 
and special section 10%to 18% Nickel 
rods content, 

E.C, grade Aluminium. 

Low expansion alloys like Invar, Dumef 
and such other special alioys. 

1. Chasers/Dies for die heads. 

2, Thread rolls for thread rolling 
machines. 

3* Grooving and Shaping cutters for pen¬ 
cil manufacturing industry. 

Slitting wheels required for end-uses other 
than Fountain pens. 

1. Roll/cope winder-Traverse type. 

2. Cop winder-(ordinary) and conven¬ 
tional type. 

3. Softeners. 


Part ID 

1-B Following spirit colour dyestuffs:— 

1. Yellow 3 GS C, 1. Solvent yellow 48. 

2. Fire Red 3 CM. Solvent Red 124, 
GLS 

3. Red 3 BLS CL Solvent Red 91. 

4. Yellow C.I. Solvent Yellow 44. 

5(1) Automatic blanket/canvas/cordroy looms. 

f 

Part IV 

87,109 1. Acetazolamide. 

2. Gatcinia Hanbusie Hoofii'of(Oaniboge). 

\ 22 Nonflaky graphite (high piiirity inicrontsed 

graphite 95-?9.5%) for manufacture of 
Aluminium pistons, special grade pencil 
leads, lubricants,'packing materials and 
gaskets, cinema; carbons and carbon 
bushes. 

127-129/1V [. Natural essential oils for manufacture 

of Tooth Paste, Tooth Powderand Toile¬ 
try products excluding cosmetics & toilet 
' 1 , . ■ , ’ 'soaps. ■ " , ■ . f '' 

2 Spearmint oil for manufacture of per¬ 
fumery compounds, flavouring essences. 
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S No & P^t of 
ITC Schedule 


Description 


34-?7(d) 


78(ix) 

92(n) 

't 

93-94(a)(v) 

93-94(f) 

93-940) 

1Q1-D 

1 V‘ 

113-C 

122(xxv) 

Appendix-45 


Synthetic essential .oils and aromatic 
chemicals. . j 

Rcsinoids for manufacture of flavouring 
essences. 

Polishing compounds for manufacture of 
contact lenses. 

PartV 

Chemicals, the following;— 

1. Acetic Acid. 

2. Musk Ambrette. 

3. Musk Xylol. 

4. Benzene. 

5. Iso-Butyl Alcohol (Iso-Butanol). 

6. Methyl Chloride. 

7. Methylene Chloride. ^ 

8. Phenatiditte. 

9. Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol. 

10, Phosphorous (Amorphous) i.c. Yellow 
White Phosphorous. 

11. Potassium Metabisulphite, 

J 2. Phosphorous Trichloride. 

13. Sodium Fluoride. 

14. Sodium Sulphate. 

15. Tricresyl Phosphate. 

1. Spirit soluble colour dyestuffs, the fol¬ 
lowing 

Cl. Solvent Yellow 48. 

C I. Solvent Red 124. 


Table I 

Imports, Exports (including Re-exports) and Balance of Trade 
During the years 1967-68 to 1972-73, April-January, 197$ and 
April-January, 1974 

(Rs crores) 


—CJ. Solvent Red 91. 

—C.I. Solvent Yellow 44. 
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1. Yellow GS 

2. Fire Red 3 
GLS 

3. Red 3 BLS 

4. Yellow 

2. Para-Xylene. 

Ceramic Rods. 

Spring type dial dynamo meters, of 5000 
Rg and above capacity. 

Raw optical moulds for lens and objectives. 

Diffraction grating. 

Orthodontic appliances of non-metal. 

Cellulose Nitrate Sheets, for manufacture 
of fountain pens. 

Phenol formaldehyde moulding powder 
(electrical grade). 

Expanded Polystyrene beads. 

SAN (StyrenA Acrylonitrile moulding 
powder). 

Radium Powder for manufacture of alarm 
time-pieces. 11 ■ 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 
(Incl Re- 
Exports) 

Balance of 
Trade 

1967-68 

2008 

1199 

—809 

1968-69 

1909 

1358 

—551 

1969-70 

1582 

1413 

—169 

1970-71 

1634 

1535 

—99 

1971-72 

1825 

1608 

—217 

1972-73® 

1797 

1961 

+164 

April-Jan, 74* 

2040 

1921 

—119 

April-Jan, 73 

1388 

1552** 

+164 


♦Figure for April-Jan, 1974 are based on press notes and are 
subject to revision. 

^Figures are provisional and subject to revision. 

•♦This excludes substantial exports to Bangladesh due to in¬ 
complete recording in the earlier months of the year 1972-73, 
a lump-sum adjustment of which was made in the cumulative 
figures for April, 72-March, 73. Month wise break-ups of 
this adjustment is not available. Therefore these figures are not 
strictly comparable to those of April-Dee., 1973. 

Table II 

Imports Showing the Break-up into Major Heads During the Year 
1970-71 to 1973-74 (upto Sept ‘73) 

(Value in Rs crores) 


Major Heads 

1970-71 

J 971-72 

1972-73 

i 

1973-74 
(Upto 
Sept., *73) 

Complete machi¬ 
nery and equip¬ 
ment 

195.12 

199.37 

176.42 

117.48 

Maintenance Imports 

(a) Raw materials 
and intermediate 
goods (Excluding 
metals) 

654.21 

778.13 

790.98 

479.42 

(b) Components and 
spues 

212.80 

283.29 

332.34 

174.74 

(c) Metals 

266.73 

340.00 

318.76 

166.35 

(i) Iron and Steel 

147.09 

237.60 

217.14 

104.73 

(ii) Non-ferrous 
metals 

119.04 

102.40 

101.62 

61.62 

Total (a+b+c) 

1133.74 

1401.42 

1442.08 

820.51 

Food, cereals and 
edible products 

242.68 

169.31 

128.29 

147.95 

Essential finished 
goods 

38.07 

41.97 

38.09 

21.61 
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Major Heads 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 
(Upto 
Sept., ’73) 

Unclassified items 
(including postal 
articles and spe¬ 
cial transactions) 

24.59 

12.47 

11.86 

6.93 

Grand Total 

1634.20 

1824.54 

1796.74 

1114.48 


Note: Figures for the years 1972-73 and 1973-74 (upto Sept. 
’73) are provisional and subject to revision. 

TA3LE 111 

Total Value of Import Licences issued by the Import and Export 
Trade Control Organisation During the Licensing Periods—April 
1960-March 1961 to April, 1973-January, 1974 (upto 27th 
January, 1974). 

(Value in Rs crores) 


S. No. Licensing Period Value of licen 

ces* (at post de- 
valuaion rates) 


1 April I960—March 1961 1946 

2 April 1961—March 1962 1349 


S. No. 

Licensing Period 

Value of Licences 
(at post-devolution 
rate) ■ 

3 

April 1962—March 1963 

1548 

4 

April 1963-March 1964 

1226 

3 

April 1964-March 1965 

1567 

6 

April 1965—March 1966 

1096 

7 

April 1966—March 196? 

1894 

8 

April 1967—March 1968 

1110 

9 

April 1968—March 1969 

945 

10 

April 1969—March 1970 

1204 

11 

April 1970—March 1971 

1634 

12 

April 1971—March 1972 

1854 

13 

April 1972—March 1973 

1856 

14 

April 1973—January 1974 (upto 27-1-74) 1813 


Note: Figures upto April, 1963-March, 1964 are based on 
ceiling data, i.e. licensing done against the applications for these 
years, whereas figures for the later years i.e. for theperiod April, 
1964-March, 1965 to date includes all the licensing done during 
these periods irrespective of the date of applications. The fi¬ 
gures upto April, 1963-March, 1964 are, therefore, not compar¬ 
able with the data for the later years. 

""Value of licences for the periods prior to June, 1966 have' 
been derived by escalating the actual licensing figure by 
57.5 per cent. 


Table IV 


Category-wise No and Value of Import Licences Issued During 1970-71 to 1973-74 (upto 27-1-1974) 


[No in actuals] 
Values Rs lakhs 


S No Category 

1970-71 

’ 1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 (upto to 
27-1-74) 


No 

Value 

No 

Value 

No 

Value 

No 

Value 

1. 2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 

9. 

10. 

1. Estd Importers (Quota licensing and 

licensing under trade agreement) 

19,561 

41,80 

17,486 

40,77 

19,038 

55,31 

14,963 

30,78 

2. Actual Users (Non-DGTD Non-SSI) 

14.633 

3,11,87 

13,474 

3,68,32 

10,762 

3,76,02 

7,709 

3,19,75 

3. Raw materials (DGTD Units) 

8,323 

3,85,03 

7,724 

2,52,71 

6,178 

1,7j,18 

3,912 

1,44,18 

4. Small Scale Industries 

52,649 

83,26 

71,869 

1,17,95 

39,230 

86,37 

22,562 

50,57 

5. Capital Goods 

1,553 

1.17,19 

2,140 

2,50,24 

2,503 

2,49,48 

2,660 

2,05,10 

6. Heavy Electrical Plants 

187 

9,90 

143 

1,92 

115 

18,56 

62 

7,17 

7. Export Promotion Scheme (Erstwhile) 

65 

13 

10 

10 

3 

Neg 

2 

1 

8. Registered Exporters 

27,282 

94,74 

25,738 

93,41 

26,364 

1,36,00 

19,765 

1,17,07 

9, Ad-hoc Licences 

586 

19,26 

844 

J 3,58 

716 

16,51 

662 

35,04 

10. Customs Clearance Permits 

6,058 

32.86 

4,604 

32,03 

4,966 

58,12 

3,534 

51,83 

11. State Trading Agencies 

3,651 

4,44,56 

3,758 

5,87,61 

3,272 

6,20,87 

5,464 

7,98,72 

12. Rly Contracts 

546 

25,98 

603 

27,39 

482 

20,06 

382 

14,55 

13. DGS&D 

531 

5,44 

666 

6,92 

482 

4,66 

236 

5*59, 

14. Govt or against Govt Contracts 

649 

55,02 

727 

53,45 

610 

36,59 

680 

27,79 

15. Co-operative Societies 

4 

2 

9 

12 

3 

Neg 

— 

— 

16. Replacement Licences 

955 

2,41 

894 

1,80 

694 

1,66 

425 

1,63 

17, Blanket Licences 

119 

4,f9 

121 

5,15 

106 

4,18 

51 

2,58 

18. New Comers 

29 

11 

30 

21 

15 

16 

20 

48 

19. Others 

11 

8 

— 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

Total 

1,37,392 

16,33,88 

1,50,840 

18,53,68 

1,15,539 

18,55,73 

1,83,089 

18,12,84 

-- mX 
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VMFainam 
on panchsheel 


As president of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry in 
the year 1973-74, Dr Charat Ram had 
provided leadership and otherwise dis- 
_ charged his responsibilities in a style which 

**had consciously chosen to be most appropriate to the interests of the business com- 
y»ity and the needs of the country through a period of grave social and economic 
stresses. He had chosen to function with the tools of persuasion and constructive dis¬ 
cussion and dialogue with government at the ministerial and official levels and he had - 
strengthened the resources of the FICCI for these exercises by actively sponsoring, in 
lis own words, "a series of workshops, seminars, conferences, presentations before 
governmental and parliamentary committees and meetings with ministers and adminis- 
rators.” 

| 

It was natural in the circumstances that his tenure was characterized by solid and 
ilmost silent work in the direction of reclaiming, consolidating and cultivating as much 
:oramon ground as possible between government on the one hand and business on the 
)ther. A cynic may suggest that, seeing the mess the government is continuing to make 
)f its economic policies, much of Dr Charat Ram's constructive and positive approach 
Seem to have merely met the bibilical fate of seed fallen on the wayside. But then a cy¬ 
nic is defined as one who knows the price of everything but the value of nothing. It is 
therefore certainly open to Dr Charat Ram and the very large number of constituents of 
the Federation who had with enthusiasm been supporting and sustaining his guidance of 
the affairs of the Federation to believe that work wnich is good in itself would never be 
really wasted. 

In any case his address as the outgoing president at the inaugural session of the 
>7th annual meeting of the FICCI was characteristic of the man, his mind and his 
methods of work and was warmly appreciated by a very large pari of his audience of 
iusinessmen. It was not only the prime minister, come to inaugurate the session, who 
rarmly complimented him on a speech which was free from a narration of business 
ommunity’s grievances against the government but also many of his fellow business- 
ten who felt that he had successfully given an effective national direction to the business 
ommunity’s viewing of the economic needs and problems of the people at large. 

# 

For instance, his own typical version of an economic Panchsheel for the fifth Plan 
/as a remarkably rounded approach to the issues of the removal of poverty and achieve- 
aent of self-reliance. He called upon public administrators and managers of enterprises 
‘to accept the goals of increasing the availability of essential commodities of mass con- 
umption, increasing the availability of commodities of agricultural and industrial in¬ 
frastructure, holding and reducing prices to desired levels, increasing gainful employ- 
nent opportunity End paying for our imports.” In the same strain he reiterated the 
-ICCl’s views consolidated under his guidance that the overall growth rate of 5.5 per 
:ent envisaged in the fifth Plan was, if anything, conservative, that in industry a growth 
ate of up to 12 per cent was practicable as had been demonstrated in the past and that 
efficient management of available resources, cutting across the artificial barriers of pub¬ 
ic and private sector approach for the time being at least, rather than inadequacy of 
ources, would be the major determinant of our rate of growth. 
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Charat Ram on Panchsheel 
Greasing the Wheels of Export 

Effort. 

Groping in the Dark 
Power Crisis in the South ... 

From the Capital’s Corridors 

Points of View 

Have the Nationalised Banks 
Succeeded?— Dr R.M. Srivastava 

Window on the World 

“There Ain’t No Justice!” 

—Jossleyn Hcnnessy 
Renegotiating the EEC 
—Dr R.S. Nigam. 

Moving Finger 

Trade Winds 

UN Session on Development; 
Gatt in Changing World Econo¬ 
my; Loans Sanctioned Under 
IDA Credit; Rising Foreign Ex¬ 
change Reserves; Coal Mines in 
Doldrums; Foreign Private In¬ 
vestment Falling; New Enginee¬ 
ring Association; Labour-Mana¬ 
gement Relations; Problems of 
Engineering Industries; Large 
Order for F.lccon; Names in the 
News. 
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Readers’ Roundtable 

Co-operative Training .. 


T On a more detailed plane too Dr Charat Ram was refreshingly different in distribu- 
ing his emphasis. He asserted for instance that the time had come to compel small- 
cale industry to become self-sustaining and viable. He suggested that, as a step m 
his direction, the government should insist on firms, seeking to be recognized as small- 
cale industrial units, to*have in their employ at least one diploma engineer and one Company Affairs 
ommercial graduate each so that some qualitative advance could be made in the industrial Cables; State Bank of 
:chnology and business organization of the small-scale industrial structure. Simul- 
meously he underlined his basically liberal approach to this sector by pleading for 
substantial increase in the present limit of Rs 7.5 lakhs for recognition of small-scale 
nterprises. 
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Another valuable suggestion he made was that government policies, fiscal or other, 
iould be directed towards promoting a price structure, which reflected the scarcity 
slues of labour and capital more realistically so that technological options might come 
‘ " i efficiently from the national viewpoint. The planning of many of 


Hyderabad; New India Indus¬ 
tries; Warner Hindustan; Aruna 
Sugars; TS1DC; News and 
Notes; New Issues; Capital and 
Bonus Issues; Company Mee¬ 
tings; Dividends 


> be exercised more efficiently from the national viewpoint. The planning of many of ComDanv Meeting 
«* power and other industrial projects on the American or Russian pattern of gisanti- r r 
» and o patfriia m , he said, had not taken cognizance of our country s cultural back- EID-Parry Ltd 

Jnta* and requirements. Records and Statistics 

Dr Charat Ram advocated extensive housebuilding programmes based on tradi- Trends in India's Foreign Trade 
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tipnal designs and’calling i or minimal IP’ 
quircwients of steel and cement. He felt 
that this policy would promote gainful 
employment on a considerable scale while 
fulfilling one of the basic needs of the 
people, without involving foreign know¬ 
how or foreign capital. Pursuing this 
line of thought he said that the govern¬ 
ment might set up a joint group of officials, 
economists, technical consultants and busi¬ 
ness executives to take a look at our pre¬ 
sent rent control and tax patterns for 
house building programmes. If it is in¬ 
dustrial housing which he had primarily 
in view, it may be true that corporate 
housing construction could make a very 
real contribution. If, however, Dr 
Charat Ram is thinking of housing in 
general, it is much less clear that private 
construction could substitute for or even 
supplement very much direct involvement 
by public authorities. Especially in our 
country, whatever nmy be the rent or tax 
laws, it is unlikely that private housing 
construction can do any more than touch- 
the fringe of the problem of lower middle- 
class or even middle-class housing. It is 
true that the ownership of residential 
houses should be encouraged on a large 
scale but even this can be done effectively 
only by public or semi-public financing or 
financing-cum-construction agencies. 

It is tempting to quote here Professor 
Galbraith’s provocative assertions: “Capi¬ 
talism has never in any country been 
efficient for building houses, which, it 
seems unnecessary to stress, are a rather 
important urban artifact... .Nor does capi¬ 
talism provide efficient transport for 
people — something that also makes vital 
the life of the metropolis... Perhaps the 
most urgent need for improved urban 
existence is to accept that the modern 
city is, by its nature, a socialist enterprise.” 
Professor Galbraith has certainly some¬ 
thing, here, but the snag is that at least in 
countries such as ours where socialism has 
tried to do something about housing or 
public transport, it is yet to show all the 
enterprise it needs to. 

Returning to Dr Charat Ram, the presi¬ 
dent of the FICC1 expressed an apprehen¬ 
sion that the promotion of export-orien¬ 
ted industries was being given excessive 
importance as against the encouragement 
of import substitution. His argument was 
that while development of import substi¬ 
tution and export-oriented industries serv- 
ved the same common ends, import substi¬ 
tution proved a more reliable means of 
employment and did not suffer from the 
vagaries of the foreign market as compared 
to export-oriented industries. Without 
entering into a detailed argument with' 
him here on this issue, we would say that 
we are not convinced by his reasoning. In 
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any case*there is no needlm'our fview"to 
raise a debate about the relative import¬ 
ance of these two approaches to national 
self-reliance and there arc likely to be very 
few instances where the Wo purposes clash 
over allocations of really scarce resources. 
On the contrary, by pursuing both import 
substitution and the development of capi¬ 
tal-oriented industries the country would 
be adding an extra dimension, in itself 
clearly desirable, to the efficient utiliza¬ 
tion of its resources, actual or potential. 

Finally, Dr Charat Ram’s address has 
been rightly appreciated for its preoccu¬ 
pation with national rather than narrowly 
business problems. All the same it is 

Greasing the 
wheels of 
export effort 

The basic, postulates of the import 
policy for the current financial year, 
which was announced earlier this month, 
have been welcomed by industry and trade 
and rightly so because the policy attempts 
to make the best of a very difficult situa¬ 
tion. While oil import bill alone is expected 
to go up to as much as Rs 1200-1300 
crores this year, the prices of all other 
items of our imports continue to rise 
sharply and the difficult food situation may 
necessitate the import of three to four 
million tonnes of foodgrains. Our balance 
of payments position, therefore, is bound 
to become critical in the coming months. 
Notwithstanding the agreement made re¬ 
cently with Iran and Iraq for a couple 
of million tonnes of crude oil on deferred 
payment basis and the growing apprecia¬ 
tion among the members of the Aid-India 
Consortium that our aid requirements 
this year will have to be much higher than 
has been the case in the last three or four 
years—a figure of Rs 1,800 crores is being 
mentioned in this regard—, this country 
needs to economise on imports while 
stepping up export earnings to the maxi¬ 
mum extent possible. 

Although some of our traditional ex¬ 
ports are fetching good prices in the inter¬ 
national market, any substantial improv- 
ment in our foreign exchange earnings 
this year, as has been stressed by the 
minister for Commerce, Prof 0. P. 
Chattopadhyaya, while replying last weelc 
to the iok Sabha debate bo the demands 
for grants of his ministry, chh result only 
from strengthening, broadbosing and 
streamlining the production base of our 
exportable goods. Then thpre are theim- 


necessary to record also that an impression 
of incompleteness did remain. It wt& in¬ 
deed quite possible for him to have devoted 
some more attention to some of the press¬ 
ing problems which concerned industry 
directly. After all, the resolutions sche¬ 
duled for the annual session did reflect 
the extensive concern felt in manufacturing* 
and trading circles about the many de¬ 
fects <md deficiencies in government policy. 
The president’s address could therefore 
have taken more note of some of these 
issues. That there is in the country an 
economic crisis largely of the government’s 
making is a fact, and this truth heeds to 
be expressed forcefully from every plat¬ 
form. 


peratives of containing the unemployment 
situation as welt as of arresting the unaba¬ 
ted rise in prices in the country. These 
call for maintaining adequate imports of 
at least the critical industrial inputs— n 
spares, components, some basic raw ma¬ 
terials and intermediate products. 

It is encouraging to note that the new 
import policy takes full cognizance 
of the above imperatives. The basic phil¬ 
osophy behind it is threefold; (i) to meet 
adequately and expeditiously the import 
requirements of the export sector (both 
large-scale and small-scale exporting 
units); (ii) to cater, to the extent possible, 
for the needs of the industries which arc- 
basic to the economy; and (iii) to provide 
greater facilities for units set up in back¬ 
ward areas and for those put up by engi¬ 
neering graduates and ex-servicemen. 

A major innovation has been made 
in the new policy to facilitate imports of 
raw materials, components and spares by 
the exporting units in view of the rising 
global prices as well as physical shortages 
of supplies. The small-scale exporting 
units nave been allowed to go ahead with 
their import programmes for the first six 
months of current financial year without 
any fresh reference to the Chief Control¬ 
ler of Imports; their import licences for 
raw materials, components and spares for 
1973-74 are to .be deemed to have been 
automatically revalidated to half their 
value. The manufacturer-exportorsh&ve 
been allowed a similar fhcility in respect 
of their import replenishments; they have 
been permitted to utilize on “repeat” bg^is 
the import replenishment ti<kacesbhtam<id 
by them during 1973-74 on their own 
exports. The value of the licences utilised 
under this facility would be adjusted agai¬ 
nst their normal export entitlements over 
a period of 18 months from April 1,1974. 
From each entitlement, 75 per cent of the 
value will be taken for adjustment >«af - 
the balance 25 per cent wiU bm-Wtr * . 
for being used by than otherwise. Expcr* * 
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ters making use of this facility will not 
have to obtain fresh licences, but may, 
apply for a suitable endorsement on their 
existing licences, making them valid for 
repeat operation. In the case of small-scale 
units, even this endorsement will not be 


. required. An additional allocation of 
j^Jlper cent of the normal replenishment 
has also been allowed to manufacturer- 
exporters to offset the increase in interna¬ 
tional prices, in the case of export products, 
for which the rate of import replenishment 
is less than 50 per cent. This facility of 
repeat operation of the 1973-74 import 
licences up to 50 per cent of their face 
vdfae has also been provided to establi¬ 
shed importers. Firm commitments for 
the release of foreign exchange for imports 
by the above three categories of importers 
during the first half of the current year, 
thus, has been made straight away. It 
aggregates to about Rs 165 crores—Rs 75 
crores for the small-scale sector, Rs 75 
crores for import replenishment licences 
* and Rs 15 crores in the case of established 
importers. 


In line with the above export-orienta¬ 
tion of the new import policy, the units 
engaged in the non-priority industries are 
to be accorded priority treatment for 
financing imports if they export at least 
20 per cent of their production. Those 
units in the non-priority sector which 
export at least 10 per rent of their output 

S hi] be eligible for preferred sources of 
censing of imports. The priority indus¬ 
tries, otherwise, however, will have to con¬ 
tinue to apply, as hitherto, for import 
licences on the basis of their actual con¬ 
sumption of raw materials, spares and 
components. There applications too, for 
the time being, will be considered only for 
the six months to September. The same 
applies to the non-priority sector. But 
obviously due to the foreign exchange 
constraints, their import requirements 
would be met to a much smaller extent 
than has been the case till last year. 


fTwo other significant improvements 
have also been made in the new import 
policy. Of these, the first is that for help¬ 
ing the small-scale exporting units to pro¬ 
cure imported raw materials in their own 
states, the state industrial and export 
corporations are to be issued imprest licen¬ 
ces of a suitable value so that they can 
import and stock some essential raw 
materials, on the lines of the operation 
of the industrial raw materials assistance 
centre of the State Trading Corporation, 
for supplies to small-scale units off-the- 
shelf. The second improvement is that 
the supplies of industrial units, whi:h are 
under obligation to compulsorily export 
jjttuwt of their production, if made to the 
export units, would be deemed as 


a discharge of their export obligation. 
The list of industries in which large-scale 
units have a compulsory export obliga¬ 
tion of five per cent of their output too 
has been revised. One industry—car 
wheels—has been deleted from this list 
and two other industries—tungsten car¬ 
bide tips and tools and domestic refrige¬ 
rators—have been added to it. 

The scheme regarding supplies of raw 
materials at international prices by indi¬ 
genous producers to exporters has been 
maintained. Another five items, mostly 
in the chemicals fields, however, will also 
be governed by this scheme. The sup¬ 
plies of these items made by indigenous 
producers to exporters would be consi¬ 
dered as if they had been exported. It 
has also been proposed to issue import 
licences for raw materials to actual users 
engaged in certain selected industries, 
subject to the condition that 10 per cent 
of their output shall be set apart for ex¬ 
ports. s This condition will apply in parti¬ 
cular to polystrene, polyethylene mould¬ 
ing power and PVC resins manufacturing 
units. 

Yet another important provision made 
in the new policy is the allowing of im¬ 
ports of raw materials on the basis of re¬ 
exports after processing them. Such a 
conversion deal, it may be recalled, was 
entered into with the Soviet Union 
a couple of years ago in regard to 
textiles. It is understood that inquiries 
for conversion deals have been received 
from several other countries also. This 
provision should assist not only some of 
our traditional industries such as textiles 
but also the engineering industry. 

A major concession has been granted 
for stepping up project exports. If some 
goods are imported from a third country 
for the completion of a project order, the 
value of such third country imports would 
not be set off against the import reple¬ 
nishment due to the applicant, provided 
the value of such third country imports is 
not less than 25 per cent of the f.o.b. value 
of the contract for the project and the 
payment in respect of such imports is re¬ 
ceived either in advance or immediately 
after the arrival of the machinery and 
equipment. Cases not covered by this 
provision are proposed to be considered 
on merits. Project exports should get 
a considerable fillip as a result of this 
concession. 

The liberalisation made in the new 
policy in regard to imports of spares and 
components as well as for fostering re 
search and development effort obviously 
were warranted in view of the rise in 
world prices and increasing R A D equip¬ 


ment costs. The stipulation made in re¬ 
gard to export houses that henceforward 
a minimum export performance alone 
would not be sufficient tor the grant of 
eligibility certificate to them, but certain 
other considerations also would weigh in 
this respect—such as managerial capabi¬ 
lity of the export house, its organisational 
capacity and professional expertise, mar¬ 
ket surveys conducted by it and the pub¬ 
licity of Indian goods undertaken abroad 
-however, were hardly called for at the 
present juncture, even though a selective 
approach in the matter in normal circum¬ 
stances could not be objected to. When 
the country is to make an all-out effort to 
step up exports, the scope for new ent¬ 
rants in the field of export houses need 
not have been made restrictive. 

It is, jf course, gratifying to note that 
no new item has been added to the list of 
canalised exports, although as many as 
ten items have b;en added to the list of 
canalised imports. The newly canalised 
import items include: (i) aluminium (E.C. 
grade), (ii) glycerins (chemically pure and 
pharmaceutical grades), (iii) propylene 
glycol; (iv) dichlorobenzidine dihydrochlo- 
ride; (v) ethyl alcohol, (vi) phosphorus 
(white/yellow); (vii) sodium tripfiyphos- 
phate; (viii) tin free steel; (ix)M S, sections; 
and (x) ship-building quality sections. The 
total numbe'r of canalised items as a result 
of the above additions goes up to 210. In 
view of the criticism that is heard quite 
frequently of the performance of the can¬ 
alising agencies, it would be appropriate 
that their organisational, managerial, pric¬ 
ing and distribution systems are periodic¬ 
ally reviewed. 

Another good feature of the new policy 
is the simplification of the procedure for 
the import of capital goods. Hitherto, 
every importer of capital good9 was requir¬ 
ed to advertise his requirements, before 
applying for an import licence, in specified 
publications to find out whether they 
could be met from indigenous sources 
He was given an import licence only 
when his requirements could not be 
met locally. This procedure involved 
unnecessary delays in many cases 
even though when it was well known that 
indigenous availability was either not 
there or it was inadequate. Hence forward, 
every individual entrepreneur will not be 
required to issue separate advertisements 
before applying for an import licence in 
respect of a number of machinery items. 
These items have already been cleared 
from the indigenous angle and notified. 

The concessions granted for fostering 
the establishment of small-scale industrial 
units in backward areas as well as those 
being put up by engineering graduates and 
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ex-servicemen too are quite wholesome. 
But what is needed more in this regard is 
the evolving of a package programme so 
that all the requirements of these units and 
the guidance required by them are avai¬ 
lable through a single agency. 

Although the general framework of the 
new import policy has been laid down 
for the whole year, concrete shape has 
been given to it as yet in respect of the 
priority requirements for the first six 
months only, This has been criticised in 
various circles which have voiced the ap¬ 
prehension that the lack of certainty 
about the availability of import licences 
for the second half of the year would not 
only inject an element of uncertainty in 
import planning but would also be detri¬ 
mental to export production, particularly 
in view of the rising prices and shortages 
of supplies in the world market. But it 
has to be appreciated that with the aid 
prospects for the current year yet not clear, 
annual licensing of imports could not be 
done. If assistance fiom friendly countries 
does not measure up to expectations and 
exports also do not pick up fast, restric¬ 
tions in imports — in the case of some 
items, even very severe restrictions — can¬ 
not be ruled out. It is of course, grati¬ 
fying to note that the ministry of Com¬ 
merce would be having shortly a dialogue 


with trade and industry to see what further 
adjustments can be made in the import 
policy to avoid adverse repercussion of the 
tight foreign exchange situation on the 
economy. 

The new import policy, overwhelmingly 
oriented in favour of exports as it is, should, 
indeed, give a fillip to export earnings 
which have shown an encouraging trend 
in 1973-74, Exports in this year are esti¬ 
mated to have gone up to Rs 1,921 crores, 
as against Rs 1,856 crores in 1972-73. The 
target of raising exports toRs 2,574 crores 
this year, thus, should not prove beyond 
reach. Prof. Chattopadhyaya, in fact, has 
even expressed the hope that our exports 
can be stepped up to about Rs 2,770 crores 
with procedural efficiency and the right 
type of institutional arrangements. Be¬ 
sides the helpful import policy, some of 
the other measures that have been propo¬ 
sed by him arc restraining of the domestic 
consumption of basmati rice, sugar and 
marine products to save these commodi¬ 
ties for the export market and the setting 
up of an export bank and agro-products 
and chemicals and pharmaceutical export 
corporations. The present public sector 
export organisations like the State Trad¬ 
ing Corporation, the Jute Corporation of 
India and the Minerals and Metals Trading 
Corporation, are also to be strengthened. 


of acute credit stringency has conic to 
stay and the industrial borrowers will 
have to be less reliant on the banking sys¬ 
tem for securiug theif needs of working 
capital. 

On account of the pressures felt by 
them, following the severe curbs, banked 
arc not inclined to understand clearly the 
implications of various issues and it has 
even been irresponsibly observed in some 
quarters without caring to understand the 
full implications of the statement that in¬ 
dustrial producers should raise their own 
funds not only for financing fully the crea¬ 
tion of fixed assests but also for providing 
a good part of the working capital. 
What exactly is a good part has" not been 
clearly defined. The surprising indication 
has however been given in some quarters 
to the effect that working capital require¬ 
ments may have to be found by industrial 
producers to the extent of 50 per cent or 
even 75 per cent. 

It is not realised that there cannot “W 
any static concept about the needs of wor¬ 
king capital. It is also necessary to re¬ 
member that even for financing capital ex¬ 
penditure, the capital intensive industries 
have to formulate highly geared capital 
structures and borrow heavily in the form 
of term loans and c^pbentures. It is also 
overlooked that the sources of funds are 
controlled by the government with the na¬ 
tionalisation of the major banks and gene¬ 
ral insurance companies and with strict 
control over the operations of the statu¬ 
tory financing corporations. If the com¬ 
mercial banks cannot find the required re¬ 
sources even for short term credit the term 
lending institutions may be obliged to as¬ 
sume larger responsibilities which cannot 
be satisfactorily discharged. 

In the ultimate analysis the whole ques¬ 
tion boils down to a correct application of 
available resources and increasing mone¬ 
tisation of the economy. It is against this 
background the latest measures adopted 
by the Reserve Bank have to be studied. 
After a delay of ten months the monetary 
authorities have been compelled to act lo¬ 
gically by deciding to revise upward inte¬ 
rest rates on bank deposits effective from 
April 1, 1974, and change the basis of 
borrowing of the central and state governr 
ments and public bodies by revising buyinfe 
and selling prices for central government 
securities, also effective from the beginning 
of April. When the Bank Rate was raised 
to seven per cent from six per cent on May 
31,1973, the Reserve Bank did not make 
any consequential changes in deposit rates 
or in interest rates on new central and 
state loans and bonds of public bogies;. « 
Instead, only the cash reserve ratios vt 


Groping in 

the dark 

Tin: MONLiARY authorities are yet to 
make a correct assessment of the impact of 
imported and internal inflation on the 
banking system as they do not appear to 
be clear in their minds about how the cre¬ 
dit policy should be administered and whe¬ 
ther the banking system should be put to 
the inconveniences that it has now to en¬ 
dure on account of the higher cash reserve 
and liquidity ratios and restrictions rela¬ 
ting to the use of refinance facilities. Mr 
R.K. Talvvar, chairman of the Stale Bank 
of India, actually indicated at a press con¬ 
ference held in Madras recently that it 
has not been possible to locate precisely 
the factors responsible for credit inflation 
and determine also how the rapid rise in 
advances of the scheduled commercial 
banks has taken place since October 1972. 
in spite of the fact that the Reserve Bank 
has been sanctioning fresh loans above Rs 
25 lakhs to each borrower through the 
concerned bank, there is no machinery 
which can detect without delay disturbing 
trends in the growth of advances of mem¬ 
ber banks. 

It should certainly be possible to col¬ 
late* data pertaining to the expansion 


of credit on industrywide basis 
and on the basis of borrowers in the 
different levels and sectors. If an 
analysis of credit disbursements can be 
made on these lines, It will certainly be not 
necessary “to grope in the dark” as Mr 
Talwar observed at the press conference. 
While computerisation of the operations 
of banks in this regard can be highly useful, 
experienced economists and monetary ex¬ 
perts need not be feeling helpless when 
quantifying the effects of a rise in prices 
for specific commodities and an increase 
in production of certain others. It is also 
easy to find out how costlier imports 
arc having a complicating effect and com¬ 
pelling use of larger bank finance for main¬ 
taining the same or even lower level of 
inventories. 

Jn less than two years the credit exten¬ 
ded by the scheduled commercial banks 
has risen by over Rs 1800 crores against the 
growth in deposits of Rs 3100 crores giving 
an incremental growth in advances of 60 
per cent in relation to the increase 
in deposit. This cannot be considered in 
any sense an -alarming trend if large 
amounts particularly had to be utilised 
for procurement purposes or for maintain¬ 
ing buffer stocks of raw jute. What is 
really baffling is the sudden increase in ad¬ 
vances after a period of excess liquidity of 
member banks and a feeling that the phase 
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NWrtUw hank# were raised apart from die 
liquidity ratio. 1 , 

It has now been apparently realised 
that the policy of dearer money cannot be 
reversed for quite some time and deposi¬ 
tors will have to be given a better deal 
!$viteged borrowing by the central and 
state governments will not also be allowed 
in the same manner as hitherto. The chan¬ 
ges in deposit rates of commercial banks 
may not however have the desired effect 
on the growth of deposits. Only the cons¬ 
tituents of banks may feel somewhat hap¬ 
py over a better recognition of their rights 
by the central banking institution. The 
changes in interest rates on small savings 
mobilised by the post offices and through 
sates of savings certificates may probably 
yield better results. 

It is not correct however (o take a tra¬ 
gic view of the recent developments as 
with worldwide inflation, following the oil 
crisis, higher prices have come to stay and 
there i? even need for a readjustment of 
tnc internal price structure us has been 
done in respect of procurement prices for 
wheat, in order to provide the necessary 
incentives for some industries which have 
been crippled by unimaginative controls 
over prices and distribution. In the absence 
of any new disturbing developments in the 
international oil situation in the coming 
months it can be expected that the plateau 
will be readied before Scptcmberthis year 
»tnd growth in advances may slow down 
after the adjustment to the new situation 
has been completed. What is really im¬ 
portant is stricter control over the level of 
inventories and positive steps for stimu¬ 
lating production and eliminating bottle¬ 
necks that are responsible-for keeping 
down the output of steel, aluminium, fer¬ 
tilisers, heavy chemicals and other items. 


The changes in interest rates effected 
by the Reserve Bank recently cannot af¬ 
fect Seriously the central government as 
the Reserve Bank will be increasing Us 
profits and making them over to the go¬ 
vernment. The profits will improve main¬ 
ly on account of the higher average dis¬ 
count rate on treasury bills. It will of course 
be necessary for the centre to pay more by 
way of Interest charges on its new loans. 
But fresh borrowing will constitute only a 
small proportion of the outstanding inter- 
JBal debt and the impact will be severe only 
if the dearpr money policy is continued 
over a period. It is of course clear that 
the long dated loan of the central govern¬ 
ment Will have to be issued at even 61 per 
cent.ogaitm 5f percent when the govern¬ 
ment comes on the market for borrowing 
In Idly thfe year. The state governments 
>d puMie bodies too will have to raise 
teforen fMe* correspondingly. The 
aangrefo sellifig rates of central loans 



gji amnsit 

if I 


clearly indicate that the twins of new 
loans Will be favourable to the leaders. 

The banking system however has a prob¬ 
lem of making good the loss arising out of 
depreciation in value of its investments. 
There may not of course be any anxiety 
to cash losses as the holdings of securities 
may be held till the dates of maturities for 
avoiding losses. Its profitability will of 
course be seriously affected if it becomes 
necessary to maintain borrowings at a 
high level and pay p.mal interest charges 
to the Reserve Bank apart from higher in¬ 
terest rates on deposits. It will therefore 
be worthwhile for the Reserve Bank to lay 
greater emphasis on physical controls and 
even introduce a system of differentia! len¬ 
ding rates after identifying the factors res- 

Power crisis 
' in the south 

Tin. iNCKkASL m lire power cut to 
30 per cent for HT consumers in Tamil 
Nadu from the beginning of April and to 
25 per cent in Andhra Pradesh recently 
strongly remind the stale governments 
concerned that the pace of agricultural 
and industrial development may have to 
be slowed down considerably in the fifth 
Plan period if the allocation of resources 
for hydel and thermal projects in the sou¬ 
thern region is not increased substantially. 
In Karnataka also a cut of 20 per cent 
has been enforced from October last year 
owing to the failure of the south-west 
monsoon. Only in Kerala there is plenti¬ 
ful availability due to the successful func¬ 
tioning of the Sabarigiri and other pro¬ 
jects and the relatively low level of con¬ 
sumption in that slate as compared to 
Tamil Nadu. The exportable surplus of 
about 350. million units annually from 
this source is proving to be highly value- 
able for Tamil Nadu. 

Tile outlook for power availability in 
the southern region is not however rosy as 
the compulsion on the part of Tamil Nadu 
Electricity Board to double the cut to 30 
per cent, even after a valiant effort to 
make the best use of existing hydel and 
thermal capacity, clearly underlines the 
need for creating additional capacity not 
to speak of having reserve capacity. The 
situation of course is worse than what it 
should be because of the unfortunate 
damage to one of the generating sets (110 
MW) at Ennore due to a fire accident. 
While this accident was brought about 
to a certain extent by lack bf proper atten¬ 
tion to the maintenance of heavy electri¬ 
cal equipment and inadequacy of expert 
personnel familiar with the operations of 
thermal stations, the repairs to the trans- 

m u 


pottsibie for generating or accentuating 
inflation. The application of rule Of 
thumb methods ado freezes on Credit li¬ 
mits have had a distorting effect on inte¬ 
rest rate structure and even prudent and 
genuine borrowers have been unfairly pe¬ 
nalised. It is not correct to pursue a dea¬ 
rer money policy without allowing its logi¬ 
cal play in other spheres and changing 
concepts of profitability of working of vital 
industries. A careful review of recent de¬ 
velopments and a correct understanding of 
the outstanding issues are called for In 
order to enable the monetary authorities 
and the government to formulaic appro¬ 
priate monetary and fiscal policies. The 
policy of drift and confused thinking noti¬ 
ceable in the past two years should not be 
allowed to continue for long. 


formers have been needlessly prolonged 
and two months of valuable generation 
have been lost resulting in the denial of 
over 125 million units of power. 

What is however more disturbing is 
the situation in Neyvcli. In the past year 
and more the thermal station in this 
centre has no doubt acquitted itself credit¬ 
ably and with the energetic steps taken by 
the present chairman of the corporation 
the committed quota of power supply to 
the Tamil Nadu Electricity Board will be 
more than fulfilled. But the existing capa¬ 
city of 60 MW is not being utilised folly 
because of inadequate supplies Of lignite 
and the need to keep in operation the 
fertiliser and briquetting plants at least at 
a fraction of their capacities. Theoutput of 
lignite cannot be raised to the required 
levels as the mining machinery has be¬ 
come worn out and new equipment 
has to be acquired without delay for 
raising output to six million tonnes 
annually. Even though it has been 
amply demonstrated that power gene¬ 
rated with lignite is 35 per cent less 
costly than that based on “imported” coal 
at Ennore, there was a curious debate for 
a time about the heavy losses being incur¬ 
red by the Neyveli Corporation year after 
year fm gel ling the fact that the cen¬ 
tral government was guilty of not provid¬ 
ing the required funds for acquiring min¬ 
ing machinery. While the losses were 
inevitable due to ineffective use of existing 
generating capacity, the Tamii Nadu 
Electricity Board also made its own con¬ 
tribution to these losses by not agreeing to 
the payment of higher charges, even When 
it was recognised that the cost of power 
from this source was‘cheaper than that 
from Basin Bridge or Ennore. This was 
because of an inadequate realisation of 
the vital role of Neyveli in the power map 
of Tamil Nadu and indeed of the whole 
southern region. 

The state government is now extremely 
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worried about the situation that will deve¬ 
lop in the next two or three years 4s no 
new capacity will be created before 1977 
except for the commissioning of a fifth 
unit at Ennore, which will be the third 
unit with a capacity of 110 MW, taking 
ithe total to 450 MW. All the time power 
(Consumption is increasing and the elec¬ 
tricity board has been already obliged to 
slow down its programme of energisation 
•of pumpsets. It is not expected that very 
much more than 20,000 pumpsets would 
have been energised in 1973-74 against 
the earlier additions of 50,000 pumpsets 
annually. Heavy expenditure is also being 
incurred on the use of oil by utilising cap¬ 
tive generators of industrial units. 

What is really ironic is the decision of 
the central government to convert two 
boilers of 50 MW each at Neyvcli into oil¬ 
firing from coal-firing, at a cost of around 
Rs 2.5 crores. As it is felt that it may 
be sometime before lignite output is raised 
to six million tonnes yearly it has been 
considered that the best course to use 
more fruitfully the existing capacity will 
be by changing over to oil-firing. The 
Tamil Nadu government has agreed to 
bear the higher cost of power generation 
based on oil. The additional availability 
of two million units daily from Neyveli 
due to the use of oil will certainly be wel¬ 
come as it will result in an improvement in 
the power situation by ncaily eight per 
cent. 

It should not however be overlooked 
dhat the economics of power generation 
based on oil has become forbidding in 
terms of foreign exchange following the 
sharp rise in crude prices from the begin- 
ping of this year. The daily consumption 
pf oil will be over 600 tonnes for the two 
units. Even assuming that these units 
will not be used during periods when hydei 
power is available in plenty the foreign 
exchange outlay will be about Rs 8 
crores annually lor partial utilisation. 
If this arrangement has to be continued 
for three years, about Rs 24 crores would 
have to be spent representing neatly two- 
thirds of the capital outlay proposed to 
be incurred on the modernisation of the 
lignite mines for enabling an increase in 
producl ion to six million tonnes. When 
such a heavy outgo of foreign exchange 


is contemplated on the tea 'of oil it» 
amusing to note that there is no hurry to 
allocate the foreign exchange required for 
importing mining equipment on an emer¬ 
gency basis. The only satisfaction is that 
there is now realisation that Neyveli has 
proved its usefulness and has become 
more important with soaring oil prices 
and the need to discourage consumption 
of oil and promote the use of alternative 
forms of energy like electricity and coal. 

Tamil Nadu can hope to avoid a 
difficult situation in 1974-75 only if Ncy- 
veli can be helped to increase its output 
and there is again a satisfactory south-west 
monsoon. The next north-east monsoon 
also should not be a failure and Ennore 
must be prepared to operate at least on 
the basis of 70 per cent plant factor. By 
the middle of next year Idikki may start 
functioning and Kerala may be in a posi¬ 
tion to increase its export of power, 
Andhra Pradesh has also recognised its 
earlier folly in not according the requisite 
priority for power projects. In the cur¬ 
rent Plan period it has been decided to 
increase thermal capacity substantially be¬ 
sides completing the Lower Sileru hydei 
project. The Srisailam project also is to 
be implemented vigorously. It may be 
necessary for the centre to provide liberal 
assistance to Andhra Pradesh as is now 
being granted to Karnataka. Unfortuna¬ 
tely, even with a huge untapped hydei 
potential this latter state will not be 
comfortable until the first phase of the 


Kalmadbi projoct now undtfr ijnptomen* 
tion begins to supply power. 

Id the next three years the Idikki, Ney¬ 
veli, Kalpakkam and Kothagudem. projects 
have thus a vital rote in boosting power 
availability. In respect of Kalpakkam there 
may be further delays not on account of 
the generating set but doe to the difficul¬ 
ties in getting raw material equipment and 
technical help for the reactor side. As 
theTuticorin thermal project may not 
take shape before 1977, the Idikki project 
will liave to be completed in both its phas¬ 
es expeditiously as it will have an ultimate 
capacity of 780 MW. Between Kothagu- 
dem, Neyveli and Ennore another 500MW 
capacity can be found. These arrange¬ 
ments will enable the southern region to 
overcome an extremely difficult situation 
and keep the wheels of industry and agri¬ 
culture moving at least at 80 per cent tor 
efficiency. The ultimate solution of 
course lies in tapping the remaining hydei 
potential in Kerala and Karnataka and in 
opening a second minecutat Neyveli. 
Andhra’s coal reserves too have to be de¬ 
veloped fUIly for boosting power generation. 
If need be the state governments concern¬ 
ed can go slow on new industrial projects 
on their own and spend all available 
amounts on improving the irrigation faci¬ 
lities and power availability. Otherwise 
the bad patch now struck by the region 
will cause grievous harm to the economy 
and future progress will be seriously jeo¬ 
pardised. 
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The most important development in Indian 
banking in the year 1943-44 la the striking and sus¬ 
tained increase in the volume of bank advances, 
The upwaid trend in advances began to show itself 
as early as November 1942, when after a spell of 
some six months of decline they went up to 
Rs 91.18 crores. Ever since the rise has been 
considerable and continuous. In March 1943 the 
volume stood at Rs 125,70 crores, and by the end 
of December it had gone up to Rs 158.62 crores. 
Rut the increase in the first three months of 1944 
has been remarkable. Whereas on December 31, 
1943 advances amounted only to Rs 169,86 crores, 
on March 31,1944 they stood at Rs 221.61 crows, 


a rise of nearly Rs 60 crores in the space of three 
months, compared to that of Rs 40 crores id the 
preceding nine months. This is 6 record in the 
history of bank advances in this country and near¬ 
ly twice the pre-war figure of Rs 112 crores Hi 
September 1939. Bills discounted also have shar¬ 
ed the increase as reflected in their improvement 
from Rs 4.40 crores in April 1943 to RS 
crores at the end of March 1944* In result, 
advances and bids d^cossnted have come tb 
account for nearly 39 per cent of total deposits 
as compared with iftt per mt in Ummitm * 
and 27.J0 per cent in April 
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Electronics Expotrs • BHEL Performance 
MMTC Strides • Attack on Prices 
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IJhe Santa Cruz Electronics Export pro¬ 
cessing Zone (Bombay) is expected to 
make its debut in the international 
market in the second half of the current 
financial year, even though it would have 
Steen constructed only partially by then. 
Twcity-seven firms, having an export 

I ntial of Rs 41.2 crores, had been 
oved for setting up units in this zone 
o February 28,1974, The total number 
ipplications received for allotment of 
s in the zone is understood to be 91. 
n decisions in respect of a number of 
•r applicants arc envisaged to be taken 
tly. Four parties have already been 
Ued plots for building their own facto- 
According to tentative estimates, 
>rts from the zone during the current 
• would be of the order of Rs 25 crores, 
total exports of electronics goods 
year may go up to Rs 34 crores from 
about Rs 4.36 crores in 1972-73 and 
6.46 crores during the 10 months to 
nary last. 

export prospects 

By the end of the fift h five-year Plan, the 
exports of electronics goods are envisaged 

I be about Rs 73 crores per annum. Of 
is^the Santa Cruz zone will account for 
5 *0 crores; the balance Rs 23 crores ex¬ 
erts in tlie terminal year of the fifth Plan 
mid be effected by the other units in 
e country. The following projections 
ive been made for these exports during 
e five years to 1978-79, 


establishment of the Santa Cruz, zone it is 
expected that not only the total quantum 
of expons will go up but also there 
would come about a good deal of diversi¬ 
fication in both the composition of ex¬ 
ports and their destinations, 

modified list 

Wifu a view to facilitating foreign 
collaborations in the electronics field in 
general, it is felt that the list of items 
included in the guidelines for foreign 
investments has to be modified and clari¬ 
fied a great deal. The Indian Investment 
Centre, after discussions with prospective 
collaborators, is understood to have already 
drawn the attention of the Electronics 
Commission to this fact. It is said to 
have suggested that a number of items 
out of the list applicable to the Santa 
Cruz zone should be identified and 
included in the above guidelines for sett¬ 
ing up units elsewhere in the country 
also. 

The problems being encountered by 
exporters of electronic goods are under¬ 
stood to be being looked into by the 
Electronics Commission in the light of 

(Export value in Rs crores) 



Exports from 
local produc¬ 
tion 

Exports from 
Santa Cruz 
zone 

1974-75 

9 

25 

1975-76 

11 

40 

1976-77 

14 

50 

1977-78 

18 

50 

1978-79 

23 

50 


75 

215 


the suggestions made by the National 
Advisory Committee on Electronics at its 
meeting last month. This committee has 
placed emphasis on the following points 
regarding our strategy for electronics 
exports; (i) idle capacity which exists in 
the electronics industry could usefully be 
mobilised for export production; (ii) raw 
materials shortages should not be allowed 
to hamper export production; (iii) changes 
in the shopping list for permissible imports 
should be made after due consideration 
of their likely impact on exports; (iv) as 
various import duties result in locking 
up of funds during export production, 
this situation should be improved by 
lowering import duties, (v) suitable fiscal 
incentives should be given to exporters; 
(vi) foreign travel fo$ export promotion 
should be liberalised; and (vii) as a long-¬ 
term strategy, it is necessary to identify 
the areas of production, their capacities, 
the scope in the world market, the status 
of the Indian industry in terms of pro¬ 
duction, technology and competitiveness, 
etc. 

expected output 

Comprising over 1,000 units—large, 
medium, as well as small-scale—the elec¬ 
tronics industry is estimated to have pro¬ 
duced goods worth Rs 257 crores last year, 
as against Rs 206 crores in 1972-73 and 
Rs 180 crores in 1971-72. During the 
current financial year, the output is ex¬ 
pected to go up to Rs 465 crores. 

The Santa Cruz zone is being set up 
for the manufacture of electronics equip¬ 
ment and components purely for export 
purposes. The units operating here will 
receive several concessions: 0) duty-free 
imports of raw materials, capital goods, 
components, etc.; (ii) liberal treatment 
in respect of import of .technical know¬ 
how; (iii) duty concessions and other 
incentives on the goods brought from 
the rest of the country into the 
zone, (iv) grant of advance licences for 
the import of raw materials equal to 12 
month’s requirements, (v) exemption of 
zone’s production from excise duties, etc. 


.Presently, the electronics goods export- 
d* from India include public address 
Bquipment, data processing machines, 
I ' iios and their parts and television and 
teleprinters. Exports are being effected to 
Ibe Congo, Egypt, Ethiopia, Sudan, 
iiigeria. Ugattda, Australia, New Zealand, 
"he Philippines, Singapore, Burma, Sri 
jMka, Iraq, Iran, Jordan, Kuwait, 
eSBjid, Greece and the EEC countries 
udihg Britain). As a result of the 
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Grand total from 
local production 
and Santa Cruz 
zone in five years: 


Rs290 

crores 


793 
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The rent chargeable for factory sites 
will be concessional. It is proposed to 
set up 100 manufacturing units in the 
zone. 

* * * 

The Soviet Union has been informed 
that we will not be requiring any more 
200 MW turbosets apart from the two in 
regard to which the decision to place 
orders with the Soviet authorities has 
already been taken. An indication to 
this effect was given in the Lok Sabha last 
week by the deputy minister for Heavy 
Industries, Mr Dalbir Singh. 

The Soviet Union, it may be recalled, 
had offered recently to supply to us such 
sets to an aggregate capacity of two 
million kw during the fifth Plan period. 
The decision on not importing any more 
200 MW turbosets from Russia, presu¬ 
mably, follows the successful testing recent¬ 
ly of a set built by Bharat Heavy Electri¬ 
cals Ltd. (BHEL) at Hardwar. Another 
consideration that perhaps has weighed 
in the matter is that BHEL will be able 
to meet fully the requirements of the fifth 
Plan power development programme. 

The confidence that BHEL would be 
able to meet the fifth Plan require 
ments of the power development 
programme fully was expressed by its 
Chairman and Managing Director, Mr V. 
Krishnamurthy, at a press conference 
here last week. Giving the salient features 
of the last year’s performance of his 
undertaking, Mr Krishnamurthy pointed 
out that out of the target of adding 16.5 
million kw capacity during the fifth Plan 
period, import commitments had already 
been made to the extent of about 2*75 
million kw. The balance requirements 
of about 14 million kw capacity could 
easily be met by BHEL, as production of 
this undertaking had registered a marked 
improvement in the year gone by. The 
BHEL supplied during 1973-74 equipment 
to the extent of 2.1 million kw capacity. 
The supplies would have been even higher 
by three to four lakh kw, but even though 
BHEL had produced this additional 
equipment, some small supplies from 
other manufacturers, which were to go 
with BHEL equipment, were awaited. 
The last year’s deliveries compared with 
the 1.05 million kw equipment supplied 
to its customers by BHEL in the previous 
year and a bare 0.285 million kw in 1971- 
72. During the current financial year, it 
is hoped, BHEL would be able to supply 
equipment to the extent of 2.95 million 
kw. Production by the end of the fifth Plan 
period is anticipated to be pushed up to 
3.5-4 million kw equipment, depending, 
of course, on the production-mix. 

It terms of value, BHEL’s output in 


1973-74 was of the order oTRs 228crote8, 
as against Rs 141 orores in 1972*73 end 
Rs 102.8 crores in 1971-72. During the 
current year, it is likely to, go upto Rs 
290.9 crores. Last year's output exceeded 
the budgeted figure by about Rs 22 crores. 
Of the 2.9S million kw equipment expect¬ 
ed to be produced and delivered this 
year, 1.78 million kw will be thermal 

S ipment, 0.935 million kw hydro and 
5 million kw nuclear. 

The Profit of the undertaking too has 
gone up very substantsally during 1973-74. 
Before tax, it amounted to Rs 27 crores, 
as against the budgeted figures of Rs 22 
crores. In the previous year, the profit 
was of the order of Rs 13 crores and in 

1971-72 a bare Rs 2 crores. As a result 
of the last year’s good profit, the cumula¬ 
tive loss of the undertaking has been 
reduced to Rs 31.8 crores. This year, the 
profit is anticipated to go up to Rs 41.4 
crores, before tax. If this expectation 
materialises, the entire cumulative loss of 
the undertaking would be wiped out at the 
end of this year. The company at present 
has an order book worth Rs 860 crores, 
including Rs 19 crores export and IDA 
tenders. 

profit ratio 

The ratio of profit to turnover in 
1973-74 worked out to 12 per cent, as 
against nine per cent in 1972-73 and just 
two per cent in 1971-72, and of profit to 
capital employed to eight per cent, as 
against five percent in 1972-73 and a bare 
one per cent in 1971-72. Earlier, the 
undertaking was making losses. The 
return on capital employed in 1973-74 was 
10.5 per cent. Turnover per employee in 
1973-74 was of the order of Rs 533,000, 
as against Rs 366,000 in the previous year 
and Rs 290,000 in 1971-72. Production 
per rupee of total wage was Rs 9 in 
1973-74, as against Rs 7 in 1972-73 and 
Rs 6 in 1971-72. All the four units of 
BHEL registered substantial increases in 
production last year. The output of the 
Bhopal unit rose from Rs 56.8 crores in 

1972-73 to Rs 77 crores in 1973-74, of the 
Hardwar project from Rs 23.1 crores to 
Rs 44 crores, of the Hyderabad unit from 
Rs 21.5 crores to RS45.1 crores and of 
the Tiruchi plant from Rs43.1 crores to 
Rs 65.1 crores. 

The cumulative indirect contribution 
of BHEL to government revenues tin 
March 31 this yegrhad been Rs 193 crores 
—Rs 68 crores by way of interest on loans 
from the government, Rs 104 crores by 
way of payment of customs duty and 
Rs 21 crores on account of sales tax Sod 
excise levies. Upto March 31 this year, 
the undertaking had secured export orders 
to the extent of Rs 28 erdres. Of these, 


orders aggregating to Ra $ crores had beat 
executed. The company has exported its 
boilers, switchgears, transformers and 
valves to a number of countries—-Ghana, 
Iraq, Kenya, Kuwait, Malawi, Malaysia, 
Poland, Singapore. Sri Lanka, West 
Germany, Egypt and Uganda. t 

A significant development in the year 
gone by has been the setting up by BHEL— 
a spare parts and services division, along 
with four other divisions—-the central 
R & D division for electrical industry, 
consultancy engineering service division, 
central foundry/forge plant (Hardwar) 
division and a division to look after the 
setting up of the new transformer factory 
at Jhansi. The spare parts and services 
division has been organised to assist in the 
fuller utilisation of the existing installed 
power generation capacity throughout the 
country. The services of the personnel 
of this division are made available to 
power projects for suggesting ways and, 
means of improving the working of the 
projects, particularly through preventive 
maintenance. It is also envisaged to 
keep with this division a stock of 
spare parts and components, especially the 
slow moving ones, so that these can 
be made available to power projects 
expeditiously. This central stocking, it is 
felt, would help in not only expeditious 
servicing of power plants but also assist 
in containing the inventories of the pro¬ 
jects. A new division, namely turn-key 
construction of projects division, is to be 
set up by the undertaking soon. 

* * # 

Equally impressive has been the per¬ 
formance of the Minerals and Metals 
Trading Corporation (MMTC)—another 
public sector undertaking, which is 
headed by Mr S. Ramachandrau—during 
the year just gone by. This enterprise, 
according to the quick estimates made 
available to newsmen last week, increased 
its total turnover last year to Rs 474.8 ^ 
crores, from Rs 343.5 crores in 1972-73 
and Rs 268.1 crores in 1971-72. Exports 
in 1973-74 went upto Rs 124.3 crores from 
Rs 104.3 and Rs 86.8 crores in the two 
previous years, and imports to Rs 349,5 
crores from Rs 237.9 crores and Rs 180.1 
crores. The domestic trade in 1973-74 was 
just of the order of one crore of rupees as 
against Rs 1.3 crores and Rs 1.2 crores in 
the previous two years, 

The profit before tax last year was os 
high as Rs 11 crores, as against Rs 5.3 
crores in 1972-73 and Rs 5.4 crores in 

1971- 72. The undertaking has proposed 
to give a dividend of 15 per cent for 

1973-74, as against 12 per cent both Jq, 

1972- 73 aad 1971-72. V A 

Although, in pbyiical.$enas, exports df 
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Iron ore and manganese ore last year at 
12.6 ffliffioa tonnes and 11 million 
tonnes were higher by 2.1 million tonnes 
and three million tonnes compared to the 
previous year and those of ferro-man- 
rnanese, coal and mica at 5.6 million 
tonnes, 3.2 million tonnes and 13.5 million 
tonnes showed some decline from 6.5 
million tonnes, 3.4 million tonnes and 
14.5 million tonnes in 1972-73, the export 
earnings showed marked improvement 
because of higher unit value, particularly 
^f iron ore and mica. 

Imports too went up sharply because 
of the rise in international prices. The 
world prices of non-ferrous metals, fertili¬ 
zers and rock phosphate went up by 100 
to 200 per cent. The full impact of the 
rise in world prices, however, was not 
felt last year. Some imports were effected 
ky MMTC even at 50 per cent of the 
index rise. 

total turnover 


the fact that the 50 to 100 pm* cent rise in 
the cost of raising this ore for export 
ought to be reflected in the export quota¬ 
tion. A significant rise in the export price 
of iron ore, thus, may be expected this 
year. The likelihood of the iron ore 
exporting countries seeking a review of 
their long-term agreements also cannot be 
ruled out. 

The transport bottlenecks, it is, 
however, feared may affect the prospects 
of iron ore exports. Last year, exports 
could be kept up, even though the 
target of 13 million tonnes could not be 
fully achieved, by drawing up the stocks 
at the ports. This will not be possible 
this year as no such stocks are there. 

* • * 

The union government it is under¬ 


stood, is in the process of finalising a con¬ 
certed integrated attack on the price rise. 
A committee, consisting of five official 
economists—Dr S. Chakravarty, Member, 
Planning Commission; Prof. P.N. Dhar, 
Principal Secretary to the Prime Minister; 
Dr Manmohan Singh, Economic Adviser, 
ministry of Finance; Dr. A.K. Ghosh, 
Economic Adviser, ministry of Industrial 
Development; and Dr A. Sen-Gupta, 
Economic Adviser, ministry of Commerce 
—and Mr A.D. Pande, Cabinet Secretary, 
has been asked to suggest ways and means 
of arresting the uptrend in prices. They 
will also be looking into the question of 
strengthening the balance of payments 
position which is under great strain 
because of the sharply mounting import 
bill, particularly on account .of oil and 
fertilizers. 


This year, the total turnover of 
MMTC is expected to go up to as much 
as Rs 781.8 crores. Export earnings are 
estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 
' Rs 166.7 crores. Imports are anticipated 
to be of the order ofRs 612.3 crores. 
This figure does not include the likely 
effect on turnover of the decision to 
canalise imports of E.C. grade aluminium. 
Exports of iron ore are envisaged to go up 
to 15 million tohnes and those of coal to 
six million tonnes, The price realisation of 
both these exports is expected to be sub¬ 
stantially higher this year. Some increase 
is anticipated in the imports of fertilizers, 
rocK phosphate and sulphur. Already 
dbntracts have been signed for the import 
of 7.5 lakh tonnes of fertilisers (of these 
five lakh tonnes would be urea) from the 
east European countries, as against total 
imports of six lagh tonnes last year. 
Another about one lakh tonnes of fertili¬ 
zers may be imported if shipping space is 
armed up beyond December. In regard 
to non-ferrous metals, no spot buying is 
envisaged this year. Supplies will be 
obtained only on long-term buying basis. 

A very interesting development that 
taken place on the iron ore front is 
all the iron Ore exporting countries, 
ptcluding Brazil, are now veering round to 
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Have the nationalised 
„—... banks succeeded? 


The basic contour underlying the take¬ 
over of the big 14 commercial banks in 
1969 was to gear the banking machinery 
for ushering in an egalitarian society and 
for accelerating the pace of economic 
progress of the country. This enjoined 
upon the banks to align credit flows to the 
broader goals of planned economic de¬ 
velopment with a view to ensuring wider 
spread of bank credit among the weaker 
and neglected sections of the society, which 
should receive priority in our economic 
planning, and to check the outflow of 
funds from backward areas. Thus, to¬ 
gether with advances to the priority and 
neglected sectors of the economy, the na¬ 
tionalised banks had also to take care of 
regional disparities. This new perspective 
had envisaged reorientation of banks’ 
credit policies and adoption of purpose- 
oriented approach rather than the tradi¬ 
tional security-oriented approach in 
financing agriculture, small business en¬ 
trepreneurs and small-scale industries. The 
overall objective thus was to liberalise lend¬ 
ing policies for the priority sectors and 
prevent exclusive use of banking resources 
by a few big business houses and thereby 
to make the banking system a potent and 
live instrument of economic development 
of the country. 

branch expansion 

In pursuance of the new goals set, the 
nationalised banks, as a first step, em¬ 
barked upon the programme of massive 
branch expansion particularly in rural 
and semi-urban areas for spreading bank¬ 
ing facilities in the farflung unbanked and 
underbanked areas and in this respect 
these banks achieved spectacular success. 
The pace at which the branch network was 
expanded in the post-nationalisation era 
has been without parallel anywhere in the 
world. The total number of bank branches 
at the end of June 1973 was nearly double 
the number on the eve of nationalisation 
and this expansion has been mostly in 
rural and semi-urban areas with accent 
on opening branches in 336 Lead Districts 
(Tabic 1). The spurt in opening bank 
offices has brought about considerable im¬ 


provement in the population coverage per 
bank office in the country. Thus, the 
average population per branch which in 
1969 (at the time of nationalisation) was 
65,000, had by the end of June 1973 came 
down to 37,000. 

Table i 

Public Sector Bank Offices in the Different 
Categories of Centres 



June 

1969 

June 

1973 

Increase 

over 

the 

period 

Rural 

1504 

4647 

3143 

Semi-urban 

2623 

3781 

1158 

Urban 

1171 

2103 

932 

Metropolitan 

1297 

2008 

711 


The operation of these branches have 
brought about a striking acceleration in 
the pace of deposit accretion in nationa¬ 
lised banks in the four-year period. 
Between June 1969—June 1973, bank de¬ 
posits increased by Rs 3698 crores — from 
Rs 3872 crores to Rs 7570 crores. This 
works out to an annual average growth 
rate of 24 per cent. Growth rate in de¬ 
posit mobilisation has in fact increased 
continuously from about 14 per cent in 
the first year to about 18 per cent in the 
second year, 21 per cent in the third year 
and finally to 24 per cent in the fourth 
year of nationalisation. It is gratifying 
that new offices have fared well in garner¬ 
ing savings. Out of a total increase in 
bank deposits, the share of the new 
offices was Rs 548 crores. Of this, the con¬ 
tribution by the new offices in rural and 
semi-urban areas,was more than half, i.e. 
Rs 283 crores. The banking system in 
India has thus created necessary infra¬ 
structure by branch expansion which 
would go a long way in fostering growth 
in relatively less advanced regions. 

Alongside branch expansion and de¬ 
posit mobilisation, public sector banks 
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have been canalising a significant and in* 
creasing portion of their advances to the 
priority sectors. Total advances of the 
public sector banks to the priority sector 
group as a whole spurted by more than 
145 per cent from Rs 441 crores to Rs 
1161 crores (Table II). As a result, the 
share of priority sector group which stood 
at 14.6 per cent on the eve of nationalisa* 
tion increased to 21.8 per cent in 1973. 
Particularly striking has been the in¬ 
creasing involvement of these banks in 
agricultural lending. The agricultural sec¬ 
tor received additional bank credit to the 
tune of Rs 258 crores over the period. 
Besides, the banks granted medium and 
long-term loans for investment, in agri¬ 
culture. By the end of June 1973, 288 
schemes involving total financial assis-; 
tance of Rs 58 crores had been put into 
operation through these banks. The 
schemes included minor irrigation, land 
development, farm mechanisation, plan¬ 
tation, poultry, dairy, horticulture and 
fisheries. The small-scale industry sector 
also received additional bank loans of the 
order of Rs 319 crores during the period. 
Credit was also given in the form of term 
loans. Accordingly, the share of both 
agriculture and small industry sector rose 
from 5.4 per cent to 8.0 per cent and from 
8.3 per cent to 10.7 per cent, respectively. 

credit needs met 

Besides extending liberal lending facili¬ 
ties to the priority sectors, the public 
sector banks have also met the genuine 
credit needs of organised industry sector. 
A sizeable part of the incremental bank 
credit during the period (more than one- 
third of the additional credit) went to th& 
organised industry sector. However, addi¬ 
tional credit Bow to this sector was much 
less than the increase in total bank credit 
expansion. Accordingly, percentage share 
of this sector declined markedly freon 54,7 
to 46.5 per cent. 

Thus, the volume of banking operation 
has nbt only increased phenomenally, '[ 
has also made banking services available 
to farflung areas of the country which had 
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been, since time immemorial, completely 
neglected by the organised money mar¬ 
ket. However, branch expansion has not 
jfrrpught about the desired credit realloca¬ 
tion to the priority sectors. In fact, ex¬ 
pansion in credit facilities to this sector 
has been the consequence of sizeable 
amount of bank credit to agriculture, small 
industries and other priority sectors gran¬ 
ted in the initial flush of enthusiasm in the 
first year of nationalisation and this tempo 
7has tended to flag in the subsequent years. 
Thus, on the eve of nationalisation, bank 
credit to, the priority sector group, which 
was 14.9 per cent of the total bank credit, 
increased to 21.4 per cent a year later and 
touched an all-time high level being 22.0 
per cent in December 1971 whereafter a 
declining trend was set when on June 1973 
the share of this sector declined to 21.8 
per cent. This tendency is discernible in 
all the sectors of the priority group, 
xoans to agriculture which formed 5.4 
per cent, at the end of June 1969 spurted 
to 8.2 per cent in 1970. This proportion 
having remained unchanged in the subse¬ 
quent two years tended to fall by one point 
in 1973. Likewise advances to small in¬ 
dustries increased from 9.3 per cent on the 
eve of nationalisation to 10.4 per cent in 
1970 and having shown a modest increase 
. by three points in 1971, tended to 

* decline thereafter. 

intriguing decline 

The declining tempo of advances to the 
priority sectors in recent years is rather 
intriguing.: Another disconcerting aspect 
of the bank finance noticed in recent years 
is the diversion of rural funds to metro¬ 
politan cities. It is ironical that while 
national policy seeks to foster growth 
points away from metropolitan and urban 
centres, the banking system, despite na¬ 
tionalisation, continues to treat the vil¬ 
lages and semi-urban centres as base areas 
for syphoning, in colonial fashion, re¬ 
sources for the cities. Banks in India had 
diverted resources of over Rs 500 crores 
from their branches in rural and semi- 
nrban centres to the larger towns and ci¬ 
ties. It can be gathered from Table III 
that rural branches had Rs 459 crores of 

♦ deposits as on June 30, 1972. After taking 
into account their liquidity obligation, 
these branches should have been able to 
lend Rs 300 crores against their actual 
advances <rfR$ 191 crores on June 30,1972. 
The rural brumhes thus had a surplus Of 
Rs HO crdreS of deposits. Likewise, semi- 

Durban branches had a surplus of Rs 400 
ores. Thus, total resources remaining 
slent in these areas amount to ftS 510 


crores on June 30, 1972. Considering the 
fact that since that date banks’ interest in 
agricultural advances has markedly 
flagged, the reckoning is that the current 
order of surplus tapped from these neg¬ 
lected centres is well over Rs 700 crores. 
in sharp contrast to this, while advances 
by urban branches matched the deposit 
resources, metropolitan branches had lent 
Rs 1,000 crores more than they could 
have with their metropolitan deposits and 
a half of the excess was financed by 
the rest of India, the balance by running 
down liquidity and by drawing from de¬ 
posit liabilities. 

Despite considerable thrust of branch 
expansion in rural and semi-urban areas 
credit flows to neglected and weaker sec¬ 
tions in these centres has thus not been up 
to the mark. As a matter of fact, banks’ 
bias in branch expansion in rural and semi- 
urban areas enabled them to use the hin¬ 
terland to tap deposits for investment in 


H ums or imw 

metropolitan areas. There is thus clear 
evidence of the failure of the nationalised 
banks to live up to the expectations arous¬ 
ed by the government’s protestations 
of a new social and economic orientation 
to banking and credit policies. 

it is not that demand gap has emerged 
in the rural and semi-urban areas as the 
management of the banks have, time and 
again pleaded. The banks in fact 
have been charry of meeting the needs 
of the farmers, new entrepreneurs, new 
industries and new entrants to business des¬ 
pite plentitude of resources at their com¬ 
mand. Banks have still a tendency to 
cling to their traditional trait of looking 
for maximum security in tangible form. 
The initial flush of enthusiasm of banks in 
loaning to the priority sectors was con¬ 
fined mainly to the first year of nationali¬ 
sation whereafter the management alti¬ 
tude towards the priority sectors harden¬ 
ed. This has stemmed partly from lack of 


Table II 

Sectoral Distribution of Bank Credit 


(Amount in crores of Rs) 

JL. 



June 1969 

December 1972 

Amount 

%to total 

Amount 

% to total 

1. Priority Sectors 

440.97 

14.6 

1,160.68 

21.8 

(a) Agriculture 

162.33 

5.4 

429.57 

8.0 

(b) Small industries 

251.07 

8.3 

570.17 

10.7 

(c) Retail trade/small business 

19.37 

0-6 

87.10 

1.7 

(d) Others 

8.20 

0.3 

73.84 

1.4 

2, Organised industry 

1,667.63 

54.3 

2,482.73 

46.5 

3, Trade & others 

908.40 

31.1 

1,690.59 

31.7 

Total 

3,017.00 

100.0 

5,334.00 

100.00 


Table III 




Deposits and Advances of Commercial Banks as at the end of June, 1972 



(Amount in crores of Rs) 


Rural 

Semi-Urban 

Urban 

Metropoli- 





tan 

Deposits 

459 

1669 

1789 

3606 

Advances actually made 

191 

683 

1137 

3356 

Advances * ought to have been 

p 




made 

300 

1085 

1170 

2340 

Surplust /or deficit 

109 

402 

33 

—1016 


* After complying with minimum, net liquidity obligation which was 35 per cent of 
the deposits at that tithe, the rest of the deposits should have been lent. Minimum 
liquidity ratio has nowbeea raised to 40 per cent. 

. tAfter deducting the amount of advances actually paid from advances which ought 
to have been paid. 
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adequate experience in tlie new field and 
default in repayments by farmers and sjmall 
industrialists and partly from duar au¬ 
thority exercised over the banks by the 
government and the Reserve Bank of India, 

The Reserve Bank in particular is to be 
blamed for pursuing a conventional credit 
policy. Most recently it has adopted a 
policy of credit squeeze which bears no 
relationship whatsoever with the changing 
needs of the economy. In any case na¬ 
tionalised banks have to play an increas¬ 
ingly important role particularly in the 
development of the backward regions of 
the country which are replete with in¬ 
vestment opportunities. Already growth 
potentialities in these areas have been 
identified and about 207 industrial pro¬ 
jects have been specified. The nationalised 
banks should attract small entrepreneurs 
and technicians to take up these projects 
by offering liberal lending facilities and 
simplifying the procedures thus creating an 
impression of easy accessibility. 

aiding small industry 

Banks could also lend a part of their 
resources mobilised from the rural and 
semi-urban areas to the state governments 
for development of infrastructure* such 
as water, power and transport, in these 
areas. In view of greater emphasis being 
given to growth of small industries in 
the fifth Plan, nationalised banks should 
concentrate in future on smaller industries 
particularly those in the fields of food and 
food processing, wood-based and fo¬ 
rest-based industries and leather, cera¬ 
mic, glass and other mineral-based in¬ 
dustries and adopt a very selective app¬ 
roach in respect of bigger units. This 
calls for considerable amount of the ima¬ 
gination and initiative on the part of the 
managements of the banks. To check 
the transfusion of rural diposits 
into the cities, micro-level plans 
should be drawn up by the district 
consultative committees so as to ens ire the 
involvement of banks in the de\clopment 
of the district economy. Every branch of 
commercial banks.both lead and non¬ 

lead banks — should be assigned growth 
centres with a number of villages clearly 
demarcated by the district consultative 
committee concerned and the branch 
should be asked to assess the sector-wise 
credit requirements of the area assigned 
to it and undertake concrete steps to 
meet these requirements. The perfor¬ 
mance of each branch should be 
reviewed periodically in the district 
consultative committee meeting. Such 
a development strategy would, apart 
from compelling each bank to under¬ 
take a definite action programme, over¬ 
come the present apathy of the non-lead 
banks to the development needs oF a 
district. 
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LINOLEUM 

The versatile floor*coverlng ■ For batter living 

hdi. Linoleum* Ltd., 
P.O. Birtapur, *4 pMfMuw, Wert le*f*l. 
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Yugoslavia: Political and 
Economic Changes 

Yugoslavia is now settling down after 
the major political crisis which has been 
jnnning for the last year or so. A new 
constitution is being introduced which will 
emphasise the leading role of the party, 
and establish a unique system of represen* 
tative democracy based on work and 
residential groupings rather than conven¬ 
tional constituencies. The new constitu¬ 
tion also emphasises the role of workers’ 
self-management in industry; control of 
industry is to be exercised by the workers 
through the basic production unit-plant or 
workshop, which associates with, or 
contracts with, other such units to form 
large enterprises, or to carry on trade. 
Limits are set on the term of office of the 
management boards. 

Stringent measures over the last two 


level for the same period in 1972. Since 
then, prices have continued to rise. 

The causes are varied. Imported 
inflaction—imports cover 20 per cent of 
raw materials and about 60 per cent of 
investment goods—is a major element 
despite the government’s allocation of 
<200 million from the foreign exchange 
reserves to subsidise certain key imports, 
including consumer goods and basic 
industrial materials. The co-existence of 
artificially fixed and real market prices has 
also contributed to pressure on prices 
while lack of financial discipline by govern¬ 
ment institutions and enterprises has 
allowed excessive investment demand. 
Although this now appears to be coming 
under control, monetary conditions remain 
liquid partly because of a continuing 
balance of payments surplus which in 1972 
totalled $103 million on current account. 
In the year to May 1973, the money 
supply grew by 21,000 million dinars, or 
44 per cent. Appeals from the central 
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years to combat inflation, the external government for more financial discipline, 
trade deficit and the problem of over- and unwinding of debts, have since 
indebtedness, have inevitably reduced the reduced the velocity significantly, but such 
rate of growth. In September, industrial a rise in the money supply is bound to 
output was 6.2 per cent up on the 1972 increase demand beyond the level that the 
average, but was in fact only 2.1 per cent economy can accommodate. A price 
above the figure for September 12 months freeze has been in force for some time, 
earlier. The best performances have been but widespread exceptions have under- 
fn tobacco, oil and chemicals and non- mined its effectiveness, and it obviously 
ferrous metals. However, two Of the basic cannot be imposed indefinitely without 
problems have appreciably diminished, market distortions; in particular, there has 
First, the massive liquidity, earlier been a rapid rise in food prices, due m 
reflected in excessive levels of inter-industry part to low productivity and insufficient 
indebtedness ‘ and government debt, has output of domestic agriculture. Various 
been reduced. Secondly, the external plans have been put forward to try to 
gfeiffcil has become a surplus. However, improve this sector, Including .making 
We third major problem, inflation, remains capital more readily available, raising out- 
rtous; thecdst bfliving in the first half put of firm machinery, and increasing 
1973 was ftmmng 21 per cent above fie purchase* of foreign. licences for its 
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production. Efforts are also being made 
to revive the agricultural cooperatives, 
which could permit rationalisation in the 
private sector without allowing larger 
private holdings. 

The petroleum crisis hit Yugoslavia shar¬ 
ply in its early stages and the resulting 
increases in prices of oil products, ranging 
from 25 per cent to 40 per cent have not 
helped the control of inflation. However the 
availability of oil seems likely to improve; 
extra supplies at c promised from the 
Soviet Union, and negotiations with Libya 
and other Arab countries are under way. 

oil enthusiasm 

In addition, there are hopes that new 
oil developments on the Adriatic con¬ 
tinental shelf and in the Drava valley 
region will in the long run improve 
supplies. The oil crisis has also boosted 
enthusiasm for (he Adriatic oil pipeline 
project from the Yugoslav port of Rijeka 
to Czechoslovakia, Hungary and possibly 
Poland. * 

Potentially more serious is the tight 
supply of electricity, highlighted by the 
oil crisis and a dry summer, which reduced 
the supply of hydro-electricity; certain 
industries, mainly metallurgical, have 
already had to cut output. In addition, 
demand projections envisage a 14 per cent 
rise yearly for the next few years. A wide 
range of projects is already under con¬ 
struction, and a contract has beep 
arranged with a US firm to build the 
country’s first nuclear power station to 
serve the two northern republics. 

Foreign trade has been growing rapidly. 
In dinar terms, exports in January- 
September 1973 were 24 per cent higher 
than in the same period of 1972, while 
imports have grown by 40 per cent so that 
the trade deficit, after falling sharply in 
1972, is widening again. There are some 
promising signs in the composition of 
exports, with export growth concentrated 
in, machinery and processed goods. 
However, imports of machinery have also 
increased rapidly, Fuel imports have 
almost doubled, and will continue to rise 
with the increase in petroleum prices. 

The balance of payments surplus in 1972 
was maintained into the first half of 1973. 
At the end of November, total reserves 
amounted to <1,527 million, a rise of 
<818 million compared with a year earlier. 
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fit addition to a substantial inflow of 
capital, the external balance continues to 
benefit from substantial tourist earningsp 
and from remittances from Yugoslavs 
working abroad. The latter, however, are 
now threatened by fears of deflation in 
the host countries, the Federal German 
Republic, for example, where more than 
500,000 Yugoslavs are currently working, 
is restricting import of non-EEC labour. 
However, West German reluctance to con¬ 
tinue importing labour has increased inter¬ 
est in establishing manufacturing plants for 
labour-intensive industries in Yugoslavia 
on a joint-venture basis, to the extent that 
the International Investment Corporation 
for Yugoslavia (IICY) has opened an 
office in Cologne; this could provide a 
boost to the economy that would more 
than offset a small reduction in employ¬ 
ment abroad. The economy still depends 
on foreign capital, and substantial loans 
have recently been arranged for a variety 
of capital undertakings, but the govern¬ 
ment favours foreign equity investment 
projects. These are considered to provide 
better access to western technology, 
marketing and managerial skills by ensuring 
the continuing interest of the western 

E artner. Four such ventures have recently 
een concluded with American, British, 
Austrian and Swedish companies. 

Most goods come under one of five 
categories, which may be imported freely 
or are subject to certain quotas; some 
goods require import licences and a few 
may be imported only by the permission 
of the Federal Secretariat for Foreign 
Trade. All imports of goods from, or 
trade with, South Africa is banned! Most 
foreign trade is conducted by import- 
export enterprises but permits to engage 
in trade are granted to enterprises provided 
they can show the necessary experience. 
There are no difficulties with payments 
for exports to Yugoslavia. The exchange 
rate is 31.1 new dinars to the £ sterling. 

II 

Canada; Old Problems Persist 

During the past 12 months the Cana¬ 
dian economy has been impressive. The 
upswing in activity gathered momentum, 
with a marked revival of business fixed 
investment. Output and employment 
grew fast. The rise in wages, although 
relatively high, was kept stable and the 
current, balance of payments improved 
significantly. Like all OECD countries, 
Canada experienced a further acceleration 
of inflation but this can mainly be 
attributed to the price boom on inter¬ 
national markets, which affected import as 
Well as export prices. 

Under the surface of this relatively 


bright picture old problems have, hd*rever, 
remained unsolved and pew opes have 
emerged: f 

1. After three years of business upsw¬ 
ing and exceptionally strong employment 
growth, the unemployment rate (as 
measured by the labour force survey) is 
still above 5j per cent High unemploy¬ 
ment thus coexists with growing labour 
shortages and supply constraints in the 
more prosperous regions. Although 
Canada’s business outlook for 1574 is 
much stronger than in most other OECD 
countries and policy is for maintaining 
growth close to the potential rate, it is 
unlikely that Canada will survive the inter¬ 
national oil supply shortage without 
repercussions on employment and real 
output. 

2. Following two years of better price 
performance, the problem ojf accelerating 
inflation re-emerged in 1972 and has since 
assumed much greater proportions That 
external influences have mainly been 
responsible offers little comfort. Wage 
settlements, although stable over the past 
three years, have remained high by his¬ 
torical standards, and have begun to 
accelerate in response to renewed inflation 
and slow advance in real take-home pay. 
With low productivity growth, unit labour 
costs are therefore likely to rise rapidly in 
1974. 

payments deficit 

3. Adjusted for strike effects, the 
current balance-of-payments deficit fell in 
1973 because of substantial terms-of-trade 
gains. Although this is welcome it con¬ 
ceals the fact that there has been a con¬ 
tinued marked negative swing in the 
balances on trade in automobiles and other 
end-products, which from a structural and 
long-term employment viewpoint may give 
rise to concern. 

None of these problems lends, it¬ 
self to easy and quick solutions. The 
flexible policy approach pursued by the 
Canadian authorities underlines this. In 
response to the progressive absorption of 
slack and the recovery of business fixed 
investment, policies have been gradually 
shifted towards less expansion, while 
monetary support and fiscal stimulus to 
activity in the less prosperous regions, 
industries and firms have been maintained 
or increased. At the same time an active 
manpower policy has been pursued. The 
rapid growth of employment and the sharp 
rise in the labour force participation rate 
in 1973 were related to the expansion of 
various training, employment and . job. 
creation schemes, and a strong underlying 
employment tread. 

While the combinatieu of investment 


promotion, full capadty growth and man¬ 
power policy should, gradually, ease 
unemployment, no equally comprehensive 
strategy has yet been developed to cope 
with inflation. Stressing the international 
character of the recent inflation bout, the 
government, by tax cuts, income relief 
payments, food price subsidies, and more 
frequent , adjustment of pensions, has 
essentially confined itself to alleviating the 
adverse effects of inflation bn the socially 
weaker groups. In addition^ temporary 
export controls were imposed to increase 
the supply of goods in the ..domestic 
market. These measures have been useful 
in relieving the inflation impact on the 
harder-hit but can only be short-term and 
have obviously not contained the risk of 
continuing strong inflation. 

confusing tiie Issue 

The proposition that the inflationary 
process over the past decade has changed 
from demand-pull to cost-push, and more 
recently to inflation import, may confuse 
the issue rather than help to understand 
it. As an official report says that it is 
probably true that "the main factor which 
initiated the relatively rapid inflation of 
prices and costs in Canada in the mid- 
1960s was a build-up of unusually strong 
demand pressure on the economy’s produc¬ 
tive capacity and manpower resources” 
and that the persistence of inflation for 
some more years can largly be explained in ’ 
“terms of lags in the response of costs and 
prices to short-run changes in demand” 
and earlier income distortions but since 
then price and wage behaviour does not 
appear to have followed the old rules of 
the game to the same extent as previously. 
Inflation has taken on a momentum of 
its own, in which efforts by organised 
interest groups to increase or restore their 
relative income pbsitions have become a 
main element. 

Against this background, the present 
situation is troublesome. The recent com¬ 
modity and food price boom has entail¬ 
ed important shifts in income distribution. 
As nominal wages did riot accelratc, the 
advance in real earnings weakened con¬ 
siderably. On the other lurid, there has 
been marked improvement in agricultural 
incomes and the profitability of certain 
commodity sectors. Given the initially, 
depressed income of framers and some 
raw material producers and the associated 
regional distribution aspects, the income 
redistribution entailed by the price upsurge 
since the middle of last year has been 
desirable from a social, regional and 
perhaps even overall economic viewpoint. 
Nevertheless, the present wage rituaiioiV 
clearly threatens price-wage spualwqp 
effects. Compensatory * income dearly 
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claifos for past price increases would 
most likely not only reverse the above* 
mentioned relative income shifts, but also 
lead to a further ratcheting-up of inflation. 

the outbreak of the oil crisis has 
i greatly enhanced this risk. The sharp 
rise in prices of imported oil is most likely 
to entail upward adjustments of domestic 
energy prices, thus adding more 
strength to the inflationary spiral. Disrup¬ 
tive effects on the supply side, combined 
with possible measures to sustain money 
incomes and employment, could further 
♦aggravate existing demand/supply im¬ 
balances. The regional and sectorial 
income structure would be greatly dis¬ 
torted once an adjustment of prices to 
the new situation in the world energy 
market has been made. In dealing with 
short-term supply and demand aspects of 
the present world oil situation it is impor¬ 
tant not only to allow for inevitable time 
lags of policy impact but also to take 
account of the likely event of a marked 
Recovery in world trade, and hence in¬ 
creased pressure on Canadian resources, 
once the present uncertainties about 
energy supplies and prices have been 
removed. 

The efficiency of stabilisation measures 
depend on the degree of understanding on 
the part of major interest groups and the 
public of both their aims and their limi 
* tations. Everyone involved in the price 
and income formation process should 
therefore have an interest in maintaining 
or promoting machinery for regular 
consultations on wage-price developments 
and related issues. A primary objective 
of these consultations, possibly aided by 
joint research .efforts, might be to inject 
considerations of common interest into 
wage and price decisions, thus ensuring 
support for warranted or necessery price 
and income adjustments, which, as part 
of a “just” solution, would require sacri¬ 
fices from other parts of the population. 


“The Government Owe* Me e 
Living” 

What is striking is that if you reversed 
the titles of the foregoing sections and 
♦called Canada Yugoslavia and Yugoslavia 
Canada, their problems, despite the 
obvious differences in their economic 
structures are, by and large, so similar that 
the substituted titles would be still rough¬ 
ly appropriate. 

Inflation arising from past over-full 

Knl World rise in the price of oil»^t§e 
pressure of trade unions with monopolies 
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over the labour in many key industries, 
combined with the rising tide of mass 
consumer expectations, have led, and con¬ 
tinue to lead in the more open market 
economies of the west, as well as under 
a different guise, in the controlled 
economies of the communist east, to 
world-wide inflation. The only real and 
lasting solution to this is a slow, steady 
decrease in the money supply in each 
country, which, while creating some tem¬ 
porary growth in unemployment, would 
unravel market distortions and by reveal¬ 
ing the real values of goods, services, 
capital and labour, would create stable 
prices. This, if followed by sane credit 
and monetary policies, could, in turn, 
lead back to rising prosperity. 

Instead, however, governments the 
world over shrink from the long-term 
solution by a realistic control of the 
volume of money, and adopt such short 
tcrih palliatives as subsidies to food pro¬ 
ducts in hopes that this will prevent food 
prices from rising further, price controls 
on a wide range of goods, dividend limi¬ 
tations to match wage freezes, and in¬ 
comes policies which depend on the emp¬ 
loyers and the workers agreeing with each 
other and with the government in in¬ 
numerable different industries, with differ¬ 
ing supply and demand problems, on 
what a "just” wage increase is. 

sense of injustice 

But the moment you introduce the 
idea of "justice” into wage and salary 
scales you spread the sense of injustice 
throughout every worker in the economy. 
Why should you be paid more than me? 
How can you measure the just value of 
eight hours spent in a coal mine against 
eight hours on an assembly line or in an 
office or on a board of directors? 

What the whole world has forgotten 
is that nobody owes you or me a living. 
We earn our living by taking jobs accord¬ 
ing to our different qualifications in which 
our individual skills can be employed 
efficiently and the differences between the 
earnings of coal miners, assembly line, 
office and other workers depend on the 
supply of, and demand for, their products 
and services, and their relative producti¬ 
vities. Thus each worker gets the econo¬ 
mic value of his economic contribution to 
society. 

Before the days of incomes policies 
and "social justice” workers in all grades, 
from high to low, accepted the differences 
in their earnings with philosophy as being 
"the way things are”, But the moment 
you introduce the idea that differences 
should be based on “justice” you open 
tike doom to ts game of leap-frog. Every 


worker feels that with his trade union 
to push and his member of parliament to 
shove, with the threat of a possibly 
crippling strike in the background, 
“justice" will be done and he will get an 
annual rise irrespective of his productivi¬ 
ty. But, in that case, why stop at annual 
“just” rises? Why not biennial? Or 
monthly? 

Finally, what seems to me so extra¬ 
ordinary is why governments should keep 
on wishing to extend their economic and 
social responsibilities ever wider, so that 
as the responsibilities of cabinet ministers 
and politicians become correspondingly 
heavier they have to take more and more 
electoral blame for all that goes wrong. 

politics sans headaches 

In a free enterprise system in which 
entrepreneurs and workers in trades 
unions, and professional people, are res¬ 
ponsible each for the solution of their 
own problems and the advance of their 
own interests (as promoted through 
greater efficiency in production), the 
politicians are set free from the majority 
of their current headaches. 

As the poet John Dryden nearly said: 

"There is pleasure sure 
in being mad which none but politi¬ 
cians know" 

And as the philosphcrs Nietzsche did 
say: 

“In individuals insanity is rare but 
in groups, parties, nations and epochs 
it is the rule”. 

Sources and acknowledgements; My 
section on Yugoslavia is summarised 
from a report by Barclays Bank Intelli¬ 
gence Unit and that in Canada from the 
latest report issued by the OECD but 
neither Barclay nor the OECD are 
responsible for the emphasis of my sum¬ 
maries nor for my interspersed comments. 
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Renegotiating the 


WmrtN 15 months of the enlargement of 
the European Economic Community 
(EEC) the British are having a fresh look 
at the balance of advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of the membership of the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community. Although 
the last general elections were conducted 
on the issue of role of trade unions in the 
economy, the terms of British entry into 
the Common Market were also consi¬ 
dered an important issue which has been 
dividing the British public opinion into 
pro-marketeers and anti-marketeers. 

The origin of the European Economic 
Community may be traced in the evolu- 
lution of post-war economic cooperation 
in Europe which was necessitated by the 
need for rehabilitation and reconstruc¬ 
tion, and the compulsions of the US aid 
under the Marshall Plan which created 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) as an instrument of 
coordinating aid for reconstruction and 
development of Europe. The experience 
of the OEEC culminated in the move 
for a Europe-wide free trade area which 
could not be pursued further due to diver¬ 
gent views of France and the UK but the 
six countries of western Europe (i.c., 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg) came together into an inter¬ 
national cartel of steel and coal in the 
form of European Coal and Steel Commu¬ 
nity (ECSQ). 

sectoral integration 

This was the first experiment on 
sectoral integration of the economies 
of the six countries. The success 
of this experiment encouraged the parti¬ 
cipating countries to take steps for the 
establishment of the European Common 
Market for which the Rome Treaty was 
signed in 1957 and came into ope¬ 
ration from January 1, 1958. Under this 
treaty, a customs union with common 
external tariff was to be established by 
the middle of 1968. In 1973, after a great 
deal of dilly-dallying this arrangement 
(i.e. the European Economic Commu¬ 
nity) was enlarged with the membership 
of Britain, Ireland and Denmark. 

In her attempt to join EEC, Britain 
for a long time has been following the fa¬ 
mous three-circle policy, i.e. (i) Common¬ 
wealth, (ii) USA, and (iii) Europe. Bri¬ 
tain, as the best ally of the Unitedf States, 
the leader of the Commonwealth, and a 
leading European country interested in 
European unity, was the point where the 
three main circles of the free world inter¬ 
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sected. In his famous speech of Septem¬ 
ber 19, 1946, at the University of Zurich, 
Sir Winston Churchill commended the 
idea of European unity under the lead of 
France and W. Germany, and told that the 
British Commonwealth of Nations would 
be the main sponsors and friends of the 
new Europe. In 1961, Britain made its 
first attempt to join the European Econo¬ 
mic Community but on account of the 
Commonwealth and British agriculture 
which Britain did not want to disturb, the 
attempt could not succeed. At the time 
of first British application, the Labour 
party, then in opposition, had a number of 
reservations and laid stress on certain 
conditions such as safeguard for the trade 
and other interests of the Commonwealth, 
the European Free Trade Association of 
seven countries, British agriculture, free¬ 
dom to pursue independent foreign policy 
and the right to plan its economy. In 
1967, Mr Harold Wilson the then prime 
minister announced the British govern¬ 
ment's decision to apply for membership 
of the EEC which was deferred at the in¬ 
sistence of France. 

enlargement of EEC 

In 1970, negotiations were again star¬ 
ted for enlargement of the EEC and after 
a great deal of detailed deliberations, the 
Treaty of Accession was signed in 1972 
which came into force from January 1, 
1973. This Treaty provides for British 
entry into EEC, Euratom and the ECSC. 
Under the terms of Treaty of Accession, 
Britain will have full participation in such 
Community institutions as the Council 
of Ministers, the Commission, the Euro¬ 
pean Parliament, the Economic & Social 
Committee, the European Investment 
Bank and other bodies. The common 
external tariff and the customs union of the 
nine countries (i.e. the Six and Britain, 
Ireland and Denmark) is being established 
over a transitional period extending up 
to July 1, 1977. British agriculture is to 
be brought within the purview of the com¬ 
mon agricultural policy whose objectives 
are to increase agricultural productivity 
and earnings, to stabilise markets and to 
provide adequate supplies at reasonable 
prices to the consumer. It also envisages 
the eventual harmpnisation of the in¬ 
direct taxes, the major step taken so far 
being the adoption of a common Value 
Added Tax (VAT) system, free movement 
of capital and labour and some safeguards 
for Commonwealth interests. 

Ever since the start of negotiation# in 
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1970, doubts were raised about Britain 
joining the %ward looking* Community., 
A section of British public opinion has 
always taken the position that scope for 
British domain lay in the development of a 
multi-racial Commonwealth rather than 
in joining hands with a group of conti¬ 
nental countries. Treasury and the main 
economic departments have consistently 
pointed out that the membership of the ' 
European Economic Community is 
contrary to the economic interest of the 
UK while those in the Foreign Office have 
taken the view that joining the Common 
Market has been the only hope for Bri¬ 
tain maintaining a role in international 
affairs. They did not appreciate the con¬ 
tention that Britain’s long-term economic 
interests cannot be limited to the EEC. 
On its part the British ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture has always taken the stand that the" 
common agiculture policy of the EEC 
was not in the interests of Britain. 

British balance of payments 

During the first year of the British 
membership of the EEC, it appears that 
the Community predecessors had been 
doing very well, so well that the British 
balance of payment deficit with other 
members has gone up to more thao £1,100 
million in 1973 against £ 69 million in 
1970. The continental forums have 
walked into Britain, made the most of 
first tariff reductions and prepared the 
ground for the further stages to come. 
The analysis of the deterioration in Bri¬ 
tish balance of payments position with the 
Six members of the EEC reveals that the 
major influence has not come through 
British purchases in Europe of raw materials 
or of plant and machinery that might later 
help to feed a growth in output and exports 
by British industries. It arises from a> 
massive increase in the imports of high 
priced food (which is mainly due to the 
drying up of the sources of cheap food 
supply and the oommon agricultural po¬ 
licy of the EEC) and precisely those 
categories of consumer goods trade in 
which the Europeanist optimist assumed 
would be favourable to Britain* In 1973, > 
for the first time in it# history, Britain be¬ 
came the net importer of motor cars; 
her net deficit in refrigerators has been 
just under twice and. in radio sets at just 
over twice what it was two years ago, 
while the deficit in imports of washing 
machines and TV sets has increased by 
U times in the saate two years. Since V. 
January, 1973* Britain Ms been imparting 
cost-mfiatipn fym the Europqm 
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land which accounts for the largest trade 
deficit in its history and 18 per cent de* 
valuation of British pound in one year. 

The common man in UK appears to he 
disillusioned with the British membership 
•of EEC mainly on account of the tre¬ 
mendous increase in the cost of living 
caused by the various measures adopted 
by the British government to bring the 
British economy in conformity with the 
EEC regulations. Sensing this discon¬ 
tentment the Labour party manifesto for 
the last general elections gave a promi¬ 
nent place for renegotiations of the EEC 
treaty. According to the manifesto, the 
Labour government would “immediately 
set in trail the necessary procedures and 
at the same time stop further process of 
integration." Even the Conservatives have 
recognised this in their manifesto which 
says “the Community has to adapt to 
Britain.” 

In June 1973 the Times/ITN Poll show¬ 
ed only 23 per cent-of the public wishing 
to stay in the Common Market on the pre¬ 
sent terms of entry, that 30 per cent were 
in favour of renegotiation, and that 41 
per cent wished to pull out with or with¬ 
out a new arrangement. 

inventory of fireas 

From the various pronouncements made 
1 by the leaders of the present British go¬ 
vernment from time to time, one can make 
out the inventory of areas in which imme¬ 
diate renegotiations may be initiated by 
the present Labour government. 

(a) Major changes in the common agri¬ 
cultural policy and in the financing of the 
Community budget, including specially 
the present provision for diversion to the 
Community of all customs yields, plus a 
yield up to one per cent of VAT; 

(b) a reduction of the British contribu¬ 
tion to a comparatively fair level; 

(c) higher payment to Britain from 
Community resources; 

(d) the return to the UK Parliament 
of the powers needed to pursue effective 
regional, industrial and fiscal policy; 

(e) an agreement on capital movement 
which protects the British balance of pay¬ 
ments and full employment policies and 

S ovides to Commonwealth and develop- 
g countries continuous access to the 
British market; and 

(f) no. harmonisation of VAT rates 
which should require the Britain to tax 
necessities. 

** The Community's Common Agricultural 
Policy (CAP) embraces far more than 


the abolition of internal tariffs. It envi¬ 
sages a structural reorganization of agri¬ 
cultural operations — the more immediate 
objectives being the removal of excessive 
tariffs and other barriers to trade between 
members and their replacement by levies 
which could offset internal price differen¬ 
ces. The ultimate intention is to establish 
common price levels within the EEC for 
each of a wide range of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, thus eliminating the need for inter¬ 
community levies. The EEC method of 
supporting agriculture is radically diffe¬ 
rent from the British system of price re¬ 
views and deficiency payments which have 
been effectively keeping food prices down. 
With the adoption of the Common 
Agricultural Policy by Britain the system 
of deficiency payment is being replaced 
by levy system of the EEC which has re¬ 
sulted in considerable rise in food prices. 

import levies 

The sources of cheap food supply like 
those from Australia and New Zealand 
are being subjected to import levies and 
severe quota restrictions. These suppliers 
have been forced to seek new markets else¬ 
where. New Zealand has opened new mar¬ 
kets in America. Japan and Greece, 
and it is unlikely that the long¬ 
term bulk purchase agreements from which 
British profited for so many years could 
be negotiated again on equally favourable 
terms. This makes it imperative that re¬ 
negotiations would aim at suitable changes 
in the Common Agricultural Policy so 
as to reopen the British market again to 
low cost food producers overseas to what¬ 
ever extent possible. It appears to be 
somewhat difficult because of the rising 
food prices everywhere throughout the 
world and as such availability of food at 
pre-entry prices may not be possibe. 

Within the framework of the Rome Trea¬ 
ty it may be possible to have some adjust¬ 
ments in the CAP and in this Britain is 
not the only member state where it is deep¬ 
ly unpopular. The West German go¬ 
vernment, in particular, has grown in¬ 
creasingly irritated with the policy’s cum¬ 
bersome extravagance for which they have 
so far been the biggest pay-masters, and at 
the combined insistence of Britain and 
Germany, a first round of the farm policy 
reform negotiations took place even last 
year. 

It has been pointed out by Mr Healey, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his bud¬ 
get speech int he last week of March that 
“in the coming financial year, the United 
Kingdom would be paying £201 million 
into Community budget and getting back 
only about £ 120 million.” This raises the 
queition c^reatijhistmittite rates of contri- 
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bution to the common budget for the 
financing of Community expenditure. Un¬ 
der the present arrangement, every member 
state has to hand over to the Community 
the revenue from import duties and agri¬ 
cultural levies (less 10 per cent collection 
charges), plus a further contribution cor¬ 
responding to one per cent of the Value 
Added Tax. On current projections, these 
contributions will in practice produce an 
unfair result from Britains point of view, 
since Britain imports more food than any¬ 
body else (and, therefore, has to hand 
over more import levies), while the budget 
is very largely spent on the farm policy 
(and, therefore, goes mostly into the poc¬ 
kets of the French). 

In renegotiations, Britain may be able to 
get modified the system of financing the 
Community budget which may be resis¬ 
ted by French, and some others. But 
there is a growing recognition that the 
Community system, in which each mem¬ 
ber country would have to hand over its 
levies on food imports, its tariffs and a 
proportion of its VAT, not only penalises 
largely importers of food such as Britain 
but is also too erratic for the Community 
to rely on. In renegotiations Britain may 
also be able to pursuade the other mem¬ 
bers to confirm that zero-rating of VAT 
be allowed on food and certain other daily 
use goods. The Community’s financial 
rules have been renegotiated several times 
since 1958. But those which are now in 
force have been enshrined in the Treaty of 
Accession between the Six and Britain and 
such renegotiations in this area will be 
more difficult than a renegotiation of the 
CAP; since the farm policy was created 
by the Council of Ministers and could be 
engaged by the Council, whereas, a change 
in the finance rule would require amend¬ 
ment to the Treaty of Accession and rati¬ 
fication by all the nine parliaments. 

the over-conscious British 

The British have always been over-cons¬ 
cious of their sovereignty although every 
act of international cooperation, whether 
economic, social or political, is a pooling 
of sovereignty. The decision-making in 
the EEC is mainly in the hands of supra¬ 
national institutions, like the Council of 
Ministers and the Commission, and the 
decisions are enforcable even without the 
consent of national parliaments and go¬ 
vernments. There is Community Court 
of Justice which is well above the highest 
court in the member countries. The British 
public opinion strongly feels that there 
should be no more humiliation of allow¬ 
ing domestic policies and laws to be made 
in Brussels. They want to conduct their 
relations in trade, investments and other 
matters with the rest of the world inde- 
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pendently through the elected national 
Parliament. The European Parliament is 
only a deliberative body and it has no di¬ 
rectly elected members. Economic and 
Monetary Union projects have also far 
reaching repercussions on British sovereig¬ 
nty. 

The above analysis clearly points out 
the need for restructuring the EEC treaty 
and also a slowing down of the move for 
econ'omic and political integration in 
Europe. The progress towards a United 
States of Europe could not be satisfac¬ 
tory in view of the stresses and strains 
which have developed among the nine 
member countries. Technically, renego¬ 
tiations may be impossible unless the 
other eight member countries agree. It 
may not even measure upto the full ma¬ 
chinery of amendment envisaged in Arti¬ 
cle 236 of the Rome Treaty and Article 6 
of the Treaty of Accession. If that 
meant withdrawal of Britain from the 
EEC it would, no doubt, be illegal in 
international law regardless of whether 
Parliament has passed legislation making 
impossible to honour the treaty and subse- 


make it serious attempt to distinguish Its 
European policies from those of Mr 
Heath. If a Labour government really 
decides to pull Britain out, the European 
Community’s Bill passed by the Commons 
setting out various regulations implement¬ 
ing Community membership, will have 
to be repealed. This may be the most 
stupenduous task even for a majority go¬ 
vernment. Among other EEC partners 
only France may welcome British depar¬ 
ture due to British dominance and dis¬ 
satisfaction with the Common Agricultural 
Policy. If Britain goes out of the EEC, 
it may be able to re-assert independence 
and conclude from outside a new rela¬ 
tionship of an industrial customs union 
arrangement with the EEC on the lines of 
countries like Sweden, Switzerland, Por¬ 
tugal, New Zealand and Norway. This 
may give Britain an opportunity of again 
starting moving from ‘ regionalism ' to ‘ glo¬ 
balism ’ and play active role in the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

There are, in fact, less drastic ways for 


Britain to &pfove itj lot inside the Com¬ 
mon Market Renegotiations should be 
viewed as a way of staying inside the Cdtn- 
muaity on more satisfactory terms ra¬ 
ther than getting out of it or wrecking 
it. Britain could, for example, ask for the 
revision of Several clauses of the member-* 
ship treaty under the procedure available 
in Article 6 of the Treaty of Accession. 
There is also provision for invoking safe¬ 
guard clauses in mutual aid in cases of 
extreme economic difficulties and ways 
could be found of sparing Britain the rise 
in food prices above the international 
level. This type of renegotiations may aim 
at collective and realistic assessment of 
British interest both short-term and long¬ 
term and pave way for Community ac¬ 
tion to improve the health of the British 
economy. This is a major tusk to which 
all EEC countries in general, and Britain 
in particular, have to address themselves 
so that the momentum of European eco¬ 
nomic integration may be maintained at 
a satisfactory level without causing undue 
stresses and strains. 


quent directives. But the niceties of inter¬ 


national law rarely have a strong follow¬ 
ing in the face of political facts, 

business interest 

For the present Labour government, a 
number of difficulties may crop up if it 
decides on renegotiating the EEC. British 
business, now geared-up to a tariff-free 
area, is anxious to exploit the commercial 
promise of the F.EC. It would not lightly 
sit by if Labour were to start pulling out of 
Europe. Moreover, the precarious balance 
which the Labour has in Parliament, 
the European liberal party and the large 
number of pro-Europcan Tories may not 
give the present Labour government a free 
hand, liberals and Tories together will 
prevent disruption of the EEC arrange¬ 
ment. It should be noted that the La¬ 
bour in the last elections got only 11.75 
million votes as against 17.75 million 
votes by Tories and Liberals together and 
Mr Wilson is really heading a minority 
government. Wilson’s delicate parliamen¬ 
tary situation will not permit him to go 
ahead with plans for a complete renegotia¬ 
tions of the entry terms but it is equally 
felt that Labour government will havc^to 


Microfilm Edition of Eastern Economist 


EASTERN fsCONOMIST, for the benefit of Its readers, both at 
horns and abroad, has mads arrangements with University Microfilms 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA, for the latter undertaking the reproduc¬ 
tion of Eastern Economist on microfilm and through xerographic 
copies. 

This arrangement covers for the present back lasuea of Eastern 
Economist starting from January 1971. The question of including Issues 
from earlier years In this arrangement la under consideration. 

University Microfilms will be sending the relevant literature to 
prospective microfilm subscribers, it is believed that this service 
will be of particular interest and value to libraries, business houses, 
firms, government offices and othar Institutions which may find it useful 
to malnteln files of Eastern Economist for record and rafsrenca. 

Prospective microfilm subscribers may address' thalr enquiries to: 
Serial Publications University Microfilms, 900 North Zaeb Road, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48100, USA. 
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Guyana simply loves our 
bodies. 

§0 Tata chassis topped with 
TVS bodies are being used in 
Guyana, South America. 

v 


SUtSK^SCONOMlST 


TVS has broken into an inter - 
national market where competition 
is really tough. And that's why 
Tatas have entrusted us with build¬ 
ing their bodies — building them 
strong, sturdy and beautiful. 

Associating ourselves with the 
nation's progress in exports is 
part of TVS' policy. Which we 
Considering true measure of our 
success. 


You can trust TVS—to build 
beautiful bodies. . 



SUNDARAM INDUSTRIES 
PRIVATE LTD., MADURAI 
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May l)e the sunlsgood for your skill. 



but is it good tor your suit? 

Constant exposure to the tun can ghm yom 
euft that old look. It gets faded and dull. It loesa 
that newness. that elsgancel A Jiyaiaa Suiting haa 
that brightness of colour, that fastness of colour* 
A Jiyajaa Suiting has that lustra and a 
fride range to offer Yes, a Jiyajee Suiting 
can taka tha sun and a lot mo<m 


^SUITING 

SHRTWG& DRESS MATCWALi 
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Mr Jayaprakash Nan- 

yan has himself stated that he has only 
opted out of party politics and the power 
game that goes with it and that he is still 
very much interested and active in poli¬ 
tics in the larger s$nse of public Hie or 
public affairs. He should therefore be ex¬ 
pected to take the rough with the smooth 
where political or other public contro¬ 
versies are concerned. I therefore do not 
think that Mrs Gandhi exactly sinned 
against the Holy Ghost when she used 
strong or even harsh language in defending 
liersclf against Mr Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
criticism of her politics or her govern¬ 
ment's policies. 

There is certainly no obvious reason 
why she should coo like a dove when, 
thank heavens, very firm and frank langu¬ 
age is at last coming to be used in the 
country in exposing the hollowness of her 
pledges and promises to the electorate and 
the unsoundness of her performance as 
prime minister particularly where the pro¬ 
ffer management of the economy is con¬ 
cerned. Indeed it is good that, instead of 
pretending to be above criticism or try¬ 
ing to brush aside the mounting attacks 
on her leadership of the country and the 
government by or on behalf of an out¬ 
raged public, the prime minister is 
demonstrating some sensitiveness. So 
long as her political skin has not become 
wholly coarsened there should be hope 
Mbr the country that she might, after all, 
listen to the advice or admonition of those 
who are not in the unhappy position of 
depending on her patronage or pleasure, 
or otherwise having to feed themselves 
on her smiles and favours. 

Meanwhile lam afraid 

I may be tempted to wonder whether there 
is after all anything in astrology. I have 
just been reading in Newsweek that a 
Frenchman, reputed to be a reader or 
interpreter of the stars in their course, 
has asserted that Mrs Gandhi’s planetary 
*lgn is not really scorpion, but serpentaire, 
the 13th house in an ancient Egyptian ver¬ 
sion of the zodiac. It seems that ser- 
pentaires, as the word suggests, seldom 
travel in straight paths to achieve their 
objectives. What really suits them is to 
turn and twist like a serpent, so much so 
only they would know whither they want 


to go, and nobody else. Hens i suppose is t> 
warning for that good man gone old, 
namely, Mr Kamaraj. 

He has been asserting and reasserting 
that, in wishing to join forces with the 
prime minister’s party, he is prompted by 
a passion not only to rescue Tamil Nadu 
from the deadly embrace of the DMK 
but also to save it from a fate worse than 
death, to wit, the ADMK. 1 confess that 
until very recently I was more or less dis¬ 
posed to take him at his word. Now, 
however, 1 am more inclined to think that 
Mr Kamaraj is really interested in sal¬ 
vaging what is left of himself politically. 
One does not have to be a cynical observer 
of Tamil Nadu politics to suspect that Mr 
Kamaraj has lost very considerably his 
hold on his flock. We all know what hap¬ 
pens vvith sheep. Where one strays, the 
rest simply rush. Since not one but quite 
a few of Mr Kamaraj’s sheep, including 
at least one fairly well-nourished ewe, 
have'already jumped the fence, and many 
more may be about to do so, it wouid not 
be unnatural if one were to conclude that, 
while there may be something heroic about 
the image of a captain going down with his 
ship, a shepherd who has lost all his sheep 
could only look utterly ridiculous. Which 
means of course that, from the point of 
view of Mr Kamaraj himself, there is 
something to be said for his wanting to 
continue to do deals with Mrs Gandhi. 
But then, he would still be running the 
risk of his bargain going sour on him - - 
assuming of course that the Frenchman 
is right about Mrs Gandhi being a ser¬ 
pentaire and not a Scorpio. 

In the days of Jawahar- 

lal Nehru, Govind Ballabh Pant and Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, there was some construc¬ 
tive concern in the central government 
about remedying the industrial backward¬ 
ness of UP. It was realized that India's 
most populous state, which was also 
among its poorest, could not hope to do 
anything about the unemployment and 
destitution, which was the lot of a large 
proportion of its people, unless something 
was done to foster industries in its various 
parts. While the general run of politi¬ 
cians in the state was inclined to empha¬ 
size the setting up of more public sector 
projects, Nehru and Pant felt that it 
was even more necessary to encourage 




more general industrialization by persuad¬ 
ing entrepreneurs to show some conscious 
ptefercnce for UP in their calculations. 
Hindustan Aluminium, for instance, was 
one of those major industrial projects in 
the private sector which was ultimately 
located in Utlar Pradesh rather than 
neighbouring Madhya Pradesh because of 
the importance that was attached to the 
deliberate taking of steps to clear the heavy 
arrears of industrialization in the former 
state. 


It is true that, during the latter years of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi’s prime ministership 
also, the central government has been 
actively sponsoring industrial development 
in UP through the private sector, in this 
case the motivation has perhaps been more 
political than ceom mic. The prime minis¬ 
ter and her advisers have clearly found it 
useful to create and nurse circles of friends 
and well-wishers in the business community 
in various parts of the country. I am not 
suggesting that there is at all anything 
wrong in this, the political game being 
what it is; and so far as I am concerned* 
I am glad that industrial growth in UP has 
benefited, whatever may be the sources 
of inspiration. But I am most certainly 
unhappy that industry in UP is now being 
destroyed steadily by mean or mindless 
small-town politicians. 


I do not want to dwell 

at length on this occasion on the veritable 
war of attrition which is being carried 
on against Hindustan Aluminium, but I 
would like to refer to the grave charge of 
discrimination made by spokesmen of 
mini-steel plants located in UP. In a 
period when the main steel producers in 
the public sector have disgracefully let 
down the national economy, the mini* 
steel plants in various parts of the country 
have rendered invaluable service by ad¬ 
ding to the availability of steel. If even 
this fact is not enough to persuade the 
IJP government not to discriminate against 
the mini-steel plants in the state in the 
matter of supply of electricity, one may ask 
what exactly could be the motives of the 
state government. Even if the fact were 
to be ignored that the power shortage in 
UP is very considerably government-made 
in the sense that the state electricity board 
has been shamelessly betraying its res- 
pgnsibility to the nation by failing to en¬ 
sure even minimum performance in power 
generation or transmission, would it not 
be right to demand of Mr Bahuguna that 
he should tell the country why his ad¬ 
ministration finds it so difficult to arrange 
for the rationing of electricity for in¬ 
dustrial purposes 
in terms of a pro¬ 
per order of natio¬ 
nal priorities? 


Q 
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UN Session on 
Development 

The United Nations General 
Assembly which began its 3- 
week special session on April 
9 to discuss the problems of 
“Raw Materials and Develop¬ 
ment'’ decided to set up an ad 
hoc committee consisting of 
135 nations. This Committee 
will work on a draft declaration 
for the establishment of “a new 
international economic order" 
and a supporting “programme 
of action". 

The Indian delegation to the 
special session is headed by the 
minister for External Affairs, 
Mr Swaran Singh, other mem¬ 
bers of the delegation include 
Mr D. K. Borooah, minister 
for Petroleum and Chemicals, 
and our ambassador to the 
EEC, Mr K.B. Lall. This is 
indicative of the importance 
that this country attaches to 
this special session of the Uni¬ 
ted Nations. The subjects being 
discussed at the session include 
the terms of trade of the develo¬ 
ping countries, price prospects 
of their primary exports and 
their balance of payments prob¬ 
lems. 

For the past two years now 
the price of the commodities 
exported by the developing 
countries have been steadily 
rising but since the extraction 
and processing of these com¬ 
modities has been mostly in 
the hands of international car¬ 
tels, the countries of their ori¬ 
gin have not been the main 
beneficiaries. Major oil produ¬ 
cing countries, particularly of 
west Asia, have however 
reaped windfall gains, in the 
rocess unleashing an explosive 
alance of payments situation 
for such developing countries 
as ours, who are net importers 
of crude with foreign exchange 
earnings unable to match the 


drain that the huge oil bill 
will involve. This special session 
of the United Nations should 
be able to ensure stability of 
commodity prices at remunera¬ 
tive levels and enable a steady 
transfer of development resou¬ 
rces from the developed to 
the developing nations. 

GATT in Changing 
World Economy 

There is a risk of a recession 
and return to protectionist poli¬ 
cies by governments unless the 
member states of the GATT act 
together constructively to over¬ 
come the present challenges to 
the multilateral trading system. 
These fears were expressed by 
Mr Oliver Long, Director Ge¬ 
neral of GATT while addres¬ 
sing the National Committee 
of the International Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, Stock¬ 
holm, recently. He said 
the magnitude of additional 
payments to be made by the 
petroleum importing countries 
was such that attention had 
shifted from a fundamental 
reform of the international 
monetary system to a search 
for solutions to the immediate 
payments problems. Yet a pro- . 
per reassessment of the recent 
traumatic developments gives 
the GATT negotiations even 
greater importance and signi¬ 
ficance. 

Spelling out the scope of 
the current multilateral trad¬ 
ing negotiations which ate in 
the final stages of preparation, 
Mr Long said that unlike the 
Kennedy Round the present 
negotiations cover all aspects 
of trade; both tariff and non-« 
tariff barriers which have the 
effect of impeding or distorting 
international trade would come 
under a concerted attack. 

The negotiations would 
cover both industrial and agri¬ 


cultural goods thus meeting 
the complaint of countries 
exporting agricultural goods 
which felt that their interests 
were neglected in the past. These 
negotiations would give speci¬ 
al and priority attention to 
tropical products which arc the 
mainstay of exports of many 
developing countries. Finally 
they would lay great stress on 
the trade needs of the develo¬ 
ping countries. 

Mr Long felt that the nego¬ 
tiations were, at the moment, 
in the last stages of preparation 
and shortly actual proposals or 
offers of concessions by ths 
participant governments would 
be called forth. 

So far the reaction of the 
governments has been towards 
seeking a multilateral response 
to the present monetary uphea¬ 
val. However Mr Long could 
not underestimate the tempta¬ 
tion of governments to make 
use of competitive devaluation, 
import restrictions and artifici¬ 
al boost to exports to meet the 
payments crisis. In this atmos¬ 
phere of uncertainty and exag¬ 
gerated fears, Mr Long advised 
the governments of the member 
countries to discuss multilateral 
problems with calm nerves to 
cope with the situation. 

Loans Sanactioned 
under IDA Credit 

The state financial corpo¬ 
rations had up to April 1, 
1974, sanctioned assistance 
totalling Rs 7.39 crorcs in res¬ 
pect of 129 applications from 
small and medium-sized indus¬ 
trial concerns which are eligible 
to draw upon the $ 25-million 
credit given by the Internatio¬ 
nal Development Association 
(IDA) for import of plant and 
machinery. Another 135 appli¬ 
cations for Rs 9.34 crores arc 
under the active consideration 
of the SFCs. The industrial 
Development Bank of India, 
to which the JDA credit is 
made available for on-lending 
to SFCs, is in touch with SFCs 
to ensure that the applications 
pending with them are cleared 
expeditiously. 

The lDA credit is to be utili¬ 
sed for the setting up of new 
industrial projects, and also lor 
the ^pahsion, diversification, 
modernisation or renovation of 


existing units. Onlyschemes 
with projects cost not exceeding 
one crorc rupees, which contain 
a foreign exchange component 
by way of imported plant and 
equipment the import of which 
is covered by import licences 
issued under IDA credit by the 
government of India, are eligi¬ 
ble for assistance. The rate 
of interest charged by SFCs on 
the foreign exchange loans 
is nine per cent for loans sancti¬ 
oned to units covered under 
the Credit Guarantee Schemer 
units sponsored by the techni¬ 
cian entrepreneurs and units 
in specified backward districts 
and 9.5 per cent for loans sanc¬ 
tioned to other units. Repay¬ 
ment period is between three 
and 10 years, relaxable in exce¬ 
ptional cases. 

Rising Foreign Exchange 
Reserves 

Foreign exchange reserves 
of our country have shown a 
steady rise from Rs 310 crores 
on January 4 to around Rs 530 
crores on March 29. Apart 
from the drawal of 174.5 
million from the IMF under 
the compensatory financing 
facility, the rise is due to the „ 
fact that earnings from exports 
[and “invisibles” are running 
at a high level. A reason for 
the high reserve figure is 
delayed payment for imports 
of crude oil. The payment is 
expected to be made from May 
onwards and the reserves may 
show a marked fall in the 
summer months and a reverse 
trend may start then onwards. 
Among other reasons for the 
rising reserves are the “net 
purchases of sterling” from 
commercial banks by the RBIl 
These are accounted for by nor¬ 
mal earnings of foreign ex¬ 
change by the commercial 
banks minus the exchange sold 
by them. Foreign aid disburse¬ 
ments in the last quarter of 
the financial year have also 
risen, . ;' t , ; - 1 '' 

Co*l Mint* lit 
Doldrums 

A comparison of the situis*- 
tjon in thecoa I mining industry 
before nationahsation sod. Jbo 
post-nationalisation period was 
given by the Chairman of the t 
Indian Mining Association. 
Mr M.M; Kakar, sit’ its aaanfll 
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general meeting held in Calcutta 
recently. He referred to the 
alarming coat shortage seriously 
affecting the production of 
steel, cement, power, tea, 
textiles and other essential 
Commodities all over the coun< 
try. The supply position had 
so deteriorated that the second 
battery of the coke oven plant 
of Bokaro although completed 
could not be commissioned in 
time for want of coal. The 
production in the plants of 
^Hindustan Steel had suffered 
through the inadequacy of coal 
and the programme of produc¬ 
tion of pig iron in the blast 
furnaces nad to be rescheduled. 
Even domestic consumers did 
not get regular supplies of soft 
coke and the prices had soared 
to Rs 8 to 12 per 40 kg. 
Railways, which have top 
priority in the supply of coal 
* ad to suffer for want of coal 
and for weeks a large number 
of trains had to be cancelled. 
Late running of trains was 
attributed to the inferior qual¬ 
ity of coal supplied to them. 
The minister for Steel and 
Mines, had admitted in the 
Rajya Sabha that production 
of major steel plants had gone 
down to 51 per cent because 
of non-availability of coal. 

Giving statistics about the 
decline in the production of 
coking coal after nationalisa¬ 
tion Mr Kakar said that 
immediately after the take-over, 
production fell from 10.58 
million tonnes to 10.13 million 
tonnes. By September 1973 
the production had come down 
to 9.78 million tonnes. Before 
nationalisation, the pithead 
stocks of coking coal had 
reached 2.42 million tonnes in 
March 1972. As opposed to 
this, by October 1973 it had 
fallen to 0.46 million tonnes. 

Since there is a vast gap 
between the demand and supply 
of coal, Mr Kakar suggested 
that the private sector be 
allowed to exploit the small 
and isolated mines spread over 
the states of West Bengal, 
Bihar, Assam and Madhya 
Pradesh which cannot econo- 
mteajly be exploited by the 
fmbiic sector. He gave the 
of Britain. where 219 


MVaMjHswaed coteries pro- 

<hmg less than 10,000 tonnes 

1 


each annually are being per¬ 
mitted to work independently 
under license. 

Foreign Private 
Investment Falling 

There has been a dramatic 
fall in private foreign invest¬ 
ments in this country, accord¬ 
ing to the Executive Director 


of the todian Investment 
Centre, Mr T.N. Chaturvedi. 
From a figure of Rs 14.5 
crores in 1970-71 the foreign 
private investment reached a 
low of Rs 90 lakhs in the first 
six months of 1972-73. The 
reason behind this fall 
apparently is the guidelines 
issued under the Foreign 
Exchange Regulations Act 


which, apart from placing 
several restrictions on foreign 
investors, requires * them to 
accept minority equity partici¬ 
pation. According to Mr 
Chaturvedi there is no lack of 
interest jn investing in our 
country by foreign private 
investors. The Indian Invest¬ 
ment Centre has received a 
number of queries and many 


Take a care-free 



When you’re going 
on a holiday you can 
leave your worries 
behind by taking 
State Bank Travellers 
Cheques. State Bank 
Travellers Cheques 
free you from the worry 
of losing cash through 
theft or accidents. You get 
full refund in case of loss. 

State Bank Travellers Cheques 
are accepted at all offices 
of the State Bank and at 
other leading banks. 

Also, thousands of 
convenient places all over 
the country—hotels, 
restaurants, shops, 
etc.^ displaying 
this sign, 

accept the cheques. 
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foreign delegations have visited 
the country to explore possibili¬ 
ties for investment. India has 
a considerable ftind of skilled 
manpower available at low 
wage rates. It also possesses 
infrastructure required for 
industrialisation. At present 
the main field in which foreign 
collaboration is permitted is 
that catering for exports. A 
seminar on export promotion 
is being organised by the 
Indian Investment Centre on 
April 19 and 20 which it is 
hoped will provide operational 
guidelines to the department of 
Export Production, recently set 
up by the Commerce ministry. 

Now Engineering 
Association 

The two premier engineer¬ 
ing associations in the country, 
the Indian Engineering Associa¬ 
tion and the Engineering 
Association of India have 
merged to form a single oigan- 
isation for the engineering 
industry of the country as a 
whole. The new organisation 
is called the Association of 
Indian Engineering Industry. 
This measure has been taken 
to make the service to the 
industry more effective, avoid 
duplication of work and effort, 
introduce rationalisation of 


tions both to the industry aftd 
the government. 

Labour-Management 

Relations 

The labour management 
relations in the country are 
drifting into a pathetic situa¬ 
tion in which a section of the 
working population are playing 
the game of ‘‘beggar thy 
neighbour”. Work ethics have 
changed and we expect reward 
without work. This is the 
burden of address by Mr K.V. 
Srinivasan, Chairman of the 
Employers’ Federation of Sou¬ 
thern India, to the annual 
general meeting of the federa¬ 
tion held in Madras recently. 
Though the demands are 
apparently made against the 
management, they arc actually 
demands against each other. It 
is obvious, Mr Srinivasan said, 
that, given the low levels of 
economic growth, national in¬ 
come and production, if one 
section of workers succeeds in 
its demand for higher wages it 
will mean that the other sec¬ 
tions of workers will get less to 
that extent. In the process, 
prices move up relentlessly and 
the whole exercise becomes self- 
defeating. 

The only escape from the 
vicious circle, according to Mr 
Srinivasan, is production and 


upon the deleterious effects of 
the energy crisis, the shortage 
of industrial raw materials and 
the spiralling inflation on the 
national economy. In the 

K » of raw materials, Mr 
pande, said, there had 
been a phenomenal rise 
ranging upto 140 per cent in 
some cases. The engineering 
industries encountered serious 
commercial problems because 
contract prices bear no relation 
to actual costs and delivery 

S romises cannot be kept. 

>ver and above this, the sud¬ 
den freeze in the credit limits 
by banks under the RBI guide¬ 
lines had adversely affected 
production. 

Mr Deshpande was parti¬ 
cularly disturbed by the socio¬ 
political situation in the 
country. The runaway prices of 
essential commodities had 
caused untold hardships to 
the toiling millions, he said, 
and industry should get deeply 
involved in a study of these 
problems and determine in 
what way it could contribute 
to the easling of these tensions. 

Large Order for 
Elecon 

Elecon Engineering Co. 
Ltd has two major orders for 


coal handling plants. The 
order valued approximately at 
Rs 9i crores has been secured 
from the Ohm power station 
(extension) of the UP State 
Electricity Board for design, 
manufacture, supply and erect 
tieflf of coal handling plant for 
Obra super thermal power 
station of 1000 MW capacity. 
The Obra plant when complet¬ 
ed shall be the largest thermal 
ower station and coal 
andiing plant in India. This 
plant will have 95 per cent, 
indigenously manufactured 
equipment. The second order 
Elecon has secured is from 
Gujarat Elecricity Board for 
Gandhinagar power station 
coal hundling plant valued 
at about Rs 3 crores. An 
earlier order from Gujarat 
Electricity Board was for Ukai 
coal handling plant. 

Names In the News ' 

At the 27th annual general 
meeting of the Indian Machine 
Tool Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion held in New Delhi recently 
Mr Vinod L. Dosbi, Managing 
Director of Cooper Engineer¬ 
ing Ltd, was unanimously elect¬ 
ed president of the Association. 
Dr C. A Phalnlkar of Mysore , 
Kirloskar Ltd was elected vice 
president of the association. 


work and enable the industry 
to provide better counsels to 
the government. The head¬ 
quarters of the new organisa¬ 
tion will be in New Delhi to 
enable it to be in constant 
dialogue with the central 
government. It will have regi¬ 
onal offices in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and New 
Delhi. 

The Association of Indian 
Engineering Industry will repre¬ 
sent some 1000 companies 
with an investment of Rs 
3,000 crores and employing one 
million persons. This would 
represent 32 per cent of the 
productive capital of all manu¬ 
facturing industries in the 
country and 25 per cent of the 
employment. From the purely 
informative and representative 
functions which the two pre¬ 
vious associations were per¬ 
forming, the new organisation 
hopes to shift the emphasis to 
advisory and consultative fUnc¬ 


productivity. This is parti¬ 
cularly relevent because of the 
woefully short supply of wage 
goods. Unfortunately any talk 
of Unking wages to productivity 
has evoked a hostile response 
from both labour and policy¬ 
makers. He also referred to 
bonus which regardless of profit 
or loss is often forced on 
industry. The delay in the 
introduction of the Industrial 
Relations Bill, which could be 
the Keystone of a constructive 
labour-management relation he 
attributed to the politicalisation 
of industrial relations. 

Problems of Engineering 
industries 

At the annual general mat¬ 
ing of the Indian Engineering 
Association (Western Region) 
held recently in Bombay, Mr 
P, R. Deshpande, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the association referred 
to difficulties facing the engine¬ 
ering industry and the econo¬ 
my as a whole. He dwelt 
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Readers’ Roundtable 

Co>operative Training 


Sir, 

I have read with interest 
the article on Co-operative 
tTraining by K. K. Taimni in 
your issue of February 8, 
1974. I would like to express 
another point of view. 

Co-operative training at 
various levels has been in 
existence in our country for 
morc than 60 years. The pre¬ 
sent set-up has failed to be 
effective. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary to scrap it and replace it 
by anew model, based, pre¬ 
ferably on the systems followed 
by other countries with deve¬ 
loped co-operative structure. 

This entails a basic change 
in co-operative thinking. The 
movement at present is too 
much dominated by govern- 
4 ment. A close examination 
of the top executives of co-ope¬ 
ratives will reveal that co-ope¬ 
ratives are controlled by the 
staff lent by the co-operative 
departments, fn Maharashtra 
the general comment is that 
it is not “Sahi+kari” movement 
but “Sarkari” movement. 

In India we believe in de¬ 
mocracy. Some of us also 
think that the people in gene¬ 
ral should be more informed 
to that they can think and 
support certain policies which 
the voters think proper. But 
this has not resulted in the 
appointment of a minister for 
democracy and the founding of 
S department for democratic 
development. We would feel 
Ifte idea revolting and the same 
should be our reaction to the 
co-operative structure if wc 
have faith in the co-operative 
movement—but it is not. This 
is a basic failure, which has 
resulted in the cowardice of 
the co-operators. They are 
afraid of approaching aprob- 
itwi from co-operative angle 
but always devote their ener¬ 


gies to finding out ways of 
securing government finance. 

Let us refer to the statis¬ 
tics provided in the article. 
The basic question is how the 
capacity was arrived at. Is it 
based on the teaching load of 
the staff or available accommo¬ 
dation? How docs it compare 
with the other educational and 
training organisations? 

The basitt concept of co¬ 
operation is uplift of the com¬ 
mon man. This ideal has long 
been forgotten. It has led to 
the uplift, but not of common 
man, but of government con- 
trol, bias, and corruption. The 
common man, waits in eternal 
hope. 

The article also fails to bring 


, out the total lack of practical 
ti «ining facilities. Without 
practical training, theoretical 
training imparted by persons 
removed from practical busi¬ 
ness experience is useless. 

The figures in Table 11 are 
also misleading. They do not 
give the number of trained 
personnel utilised by the so¬ 
cieties and also their interest 
in taking advantage of the 
training. This would have im¬ 
mediately brought into focus 
the criminal negligence of the 
training institutions and the 
lack of interest shown by the 
co-operative organisations. 

In India we have evolved a 
unique system of imparting 
training. It is under the con¬ 
trol of independent co-opera¬ 
tive educational corpus, totally 
dependent on government sub¬ 
sidy. This system is available 
only in this country. It has 
resulted in making the training 
a helpless structure, resulting 
in waste. 

The system was suitable 
when federations were not in 


existence. We have now fade 
rations at the stateand nation 
al levels. They mould be ns 
fced to impart training. 

As the training was start* 
with the object of imparting 
co-operative education; I 
suffers from the original cpn 
cept. It has catered neithn 
for the needs of pure theory 
nor for the practical side, li 
should be job-oriented, Th» 
can only be done by the fede¬ 
rations. They are in a posi¬ 
tion to guide about their re¬ 
quirements, and accordingly 
offer facilities for practical 
training. Training should con¬ 
centrate on the business acti¬ 
vities of the societies, 

The framework of the present 
courses does not take into con¬ 
sideration the type of trainees 
it has to cater for. As the 
trainees have a service back¬ 
ground the courses should be 
framed with a view to en¬ 
couraging; the development of 
their business acumen. 

Yours etc. 
Govindrao P. Bhosle 


Bombay 
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COMPANY 
AFFAIRS 


Industrial Cables 

IN spite of shortages of raw 
materials, severe power cuts 
and other handicaps Indus¬ 
trial Cables (India) Ltd. has 
made commendable progress 
(hiring the year ended October 
31, 1973. During the year 
production went up to Rs 3.28 
crores from Rs 4.60 crores in 
1971-72 while sales advanced 
from Rs 4.64 crores to Rs 4.83 
crores. Gross profit too record¬ 
ed a handsome rise to Rs 
34.83 lakhs from Rs 23.10 
lakhs in 1971-72. Out of the 
gross profit, the directors have 
appropriated a sum of Rs 14.22 
lakhs to depredation reserve. 
Rs 10.03 lakhs to devdopment 
rebate reserve and Rs 1 lakh 
for taxation. This leaves a net 
profit of Rs 9.33 lakhs. After 
adjustments a sum of Rs 9.37 
lakhs was transferred to the 
general reserve. The directors 
have proposed a dividend of 
10 per cent on equity shares. 
It wifi absorb Rs 4.70 lakhs 
and will be paid out of the 
general reserve. The steel wire 
manufacturing unit set up at 
Kilazafargarh in Haryana 
state went into production in 
October 1973. The first phase 
of the project has already 
been implemented. In the 
second phase it is proposed to 
achieve the licensed capacity 
of 19,000 m. tonnes per annum 
in finer sizes of wires involv¬ 
ing further investment in plant 
and machinery of over one 
crore of rupees. Meanwhile 
the company has received an 
industrial licence for the 
manufacture of control and 
signalling cables and also a 
letter of intent for the manu¬ 
facture of grooved contact 
wire (trolley wire). It has also 
submitted schemes to the gov¬ 
ernment for the manufacture 
of polyethelene cables, alu¬ 
minium wire rods, and steel 
wire ropes and the industrial 


licences are expected to be 
received shortly. The company 
continued to maintain its 
lead in the exports of cables. 
The exports during 1972-73 
amounted to Rs 142.87 lakhs as 
compared to Rs 137.44 lakhs 
in 1971-72. This is indeed a 
significant achievement and 
the company has been award¬ 
ed recently the national award 
Merit Certificate for its out¬ 
standing export performance 
for 1971-72. The company 
hopes to improve on its ex¬ 
port performance in the cui- 
rent year and may also become 
eligible export house. 

State Bank of 
Hyderabad 

State Bank of Hyderabad 
has reported significant im¬ 
provement in its working 
results during the year ended 
December 31, 1973. Deposits 
increased by Rs 20.30 crores 
to Rs 106.25 crores at the end 
of 1973 as against a rise of 
Rs 10.36 crores in 1972 while 
advance including those assign¬ 
ed under participation scheme 
went up in 1973 by Rs 13.26 
crores to Rs 81.33 crores as 
compared to an improvement 
of Rs 10.07 crores in 1972. 
The income of the Bank rose- 
by Rs 2 55 crores to Rs 11.16 
crores in 1973 as against an 
increase of Rs 1.48 crores for 
1972. The expenditure, how¬ 
ever, too went up from Rs 
8.55 crores to Rs 11.10 crores, 
mainly due to payment of 
interest on advances assigned 
under the participation scheme, 
higher payment of interest on 
interest bearing deposits, 
opening of branches etc. The 
bank earned during the yAr 
a net profit of Rs. 5.85 lakhs. 
Twenty branches were, opened 
during the year, out of which 
right were in rural areas, 
three in semi-urban areas, 
one in an urban centre and 


eight in metropolitan towns. 
At the end of 1973 the bank 
had a network of 319 branches. 
The Bank intensified its cam¬ 
paign of popularising the 
‘Janata Deposit Scheme’ by 
extending the facility to several 
rural branches located in 
Karnataka, Marathwada, and 
Telengana regions and also 
to some of the brandies in 
the metropolitan city of 
Hyderabad. To accelerate the 
pace of deposit accretion the 
Deposit Mobilisation Cell at 
Head Office has been strength¬ 
ened and concerted efforts are 
afoot to tap further deposits. 
Ihe advances made by the 
Bank to priority sectors, ex¬ 
cluding export finance, was 
higher at Rs 21.76 crores as 
compared to Rs 17.26 crores 
fn 1972, the Bank’s advances 
for export in 1973 bring Rs 
7.30 crores as against Rs 6.42 
crores in the preceding year. 

New India Industries 

New India Industries has 
stepped the equity dividend to 
17 per cent for 1973 as against 
15 per cent paid for 1972 fol¬ 
lowing substantial improve¬ 
ments in its working results. 
With smart increase in turn¬ 
over from Rs 5.56 crores to 
Rs 6.70 crores, gross profit 
recorded an appreciable rise 
to Rs 141.03 lakhs from Rs 
102.67 lakhs in the preceding 
year. Out of the gross profit, 
the directors have appropriat¬ 
ed a sum of Rs 23.44 lakhs 
to depreciation reserve. Rs 
2.10 lakhs to devdopment 
rebate reserve, Rs 112.35 lakhs 
to general resave and Rs 5.01 
lakhs towards gratuity as 
against Rs 20.96 lakhs, Rs 
1.92 lakhs. Rs 17.88 lakhs 
and Rs 17.33 lakhs provided 
respectively in 1972. The tax 
liability has been estimaetd at 
Rs 76 lakhs and it will be met 
out of the general reserve 


when due, In 1972 taxation 
absorbed Rs 42.25 lakhs. 

Warner Hindustan 

[ 

Warner Hindustan has re¬ 
ceived the consent of die Con¬ 
troller of Capital Issues fof 
the issue of bonus shares in 
the ratio of three bonus 
shares for every ten shares 
held. The bonus issue will be 
made by capitalising a sum 
of Rs. 29.40 lakhs out of the 
company's reserves. , 

Aruna Sugars 

Mr K. Palani, Chairman, 
Aruna Sugars Ltd. devoted a 
considerable part of his annual 
address to the shareholders 
of the company in dealing 
with the problems and pros¬ 
pects of the sugar industry. 
Although the policy of partial 
decontrol has yielded gratify¬ 
ing results during the past 
three seasons the fixation of 
levy prices for different regions 
has not worked satisfactorily. 
Hence the chairman made a 
strong plea to the government 
to give earnest attention to 
this problem and revise the 
prices suitably. At a time 
when there is a world-wide 
shortage of sugar, the Indian 
sugar industry is in a position 
to export five to six lakh 
tonnes in 1974-75, earning 
valuable foreign exchange to 
the tune of Rs 250 crores. As 
the industry has suffered 
losses on its own account when 
exports had to be subsidised, 
heavily, the chairman pleaded 
to the government to agree 
to the industry getting a share 
of the profits that would ^e 
made on exports. Moreover 
in view of the likelihood of a 
steady increase in world-wide 
consumption of sugar and the 
availability of attractive prices 
for exports, it is keenly felt 
that the government should 
help the industry to increase 
its output steadily _ in < the 
ensuing years. At this critical 
period the industry, it is emp¬ 
hasised, can no longer afford 
the wide fluctuations in the 
output of sugar as witnessed 
in the past years. Moreover 
die sugar industry has gained 
a new significance and imoeu* 
tance recently. The necessity 
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of raising the output of sugar 
in a sustained manner in the 
coming years to reach a tar* 

? <at of 60 lakh tonnes by 1978- 
9 has now become (all the 

C ore imperative in order to 
eet the growing needs of the 
internal market, maintain a 
high level of exports and also 
meet the demand for indus¬ 
trial alcohol in increasing 
volumes. A higher level of 
output of sugar will necessarily 
fadliate large production of 
alcohol as there will be greater 
availability of molasses. Fur¬ 
ther as alcohol has many 
industrial uses and can also 
be utilised as fuel, the in¬ 
creasing use of alcohol will 
go a long way in saving consi¬ 
derable sums in foreign ex¬ 
change by releasing pressure 
on imports of petroleum pro¬ 
ducts such as naphtha. In vir¬ 
tue of these tangible benefits 
the chairman stressed that the 
government should give all 
encouragement to the sugar 
industry and distilleries to 
discharge their responsibilities 
and make them play a vital 
role in improving the country’s 
^ economy. 

In the absence of unfore¬ 
seen developments Arana 
Sugors is likely to earn more 
in 1973-74. While the com¬ 
pany is making every effort to 
derive the maximum benefit 
out of the newly created faci¬ 
lities. the management is tak¬ 
ing all steps to implement the 
expansion scheme which will 
results in a further increase in 
the erasing capacity to 4000 
tonnes daily. The scheme is 

f timated to cost Rs 290 
khs. It will be financed to 
the extent of Rs, 202 lakhs by 
the financial and other institu¬ 
tions while the balance rtf 
Rk. 88 lakhs will be met from 
internal sources and if neces¬ 
sary by raising fresh equity 
.capital of about Rs. 30 lakhs. 

TSIDC 

The year ended March 31. 
1973 witnessed further broad¬ 
ening and intensification in 
the activities of Tamil Nadu 
Smalt Industries Development 
Corporation Ltd in the Adds 
fof distribution of raw mate¬ 
rial supply of- machinery, 
construction of worksheds etc. 
The Corporation added a new 
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dimension to its activities by caustic soda, tine, palm oil departments and other priority 
initiating such schemes as pro- etc. The raw materials distrl- sectors. The progress made by 
viding valuable assistance for buted by the Corporation dur- the Corporation under the Hire 
the development of ancillary ing the year was of the order Purehasse Schemes during the 
industries as well as in the pre- of Rs. 4.18 crpres. In order to year too was indeed spectacu* 
paration of feasibility studies, ensure timely supplies of raw lar. Under this scheme 401 en* 
The Corporation achieved fur- materials the Corporation in- treprenetirs were assisted with 
ther impressive progress dur- traduced the system of ad hoc machinery worth Rs. 169 lakhs 
ing the year in the distribution allotment against specific orders as against Rs. 7S lakhs worth 
of scarce raw materials and it obtained bv small scale indus- of machinery for 154 entrepre- 
has taken in its fold a few tries from leading industries nours in 1971-72. It is signifi- 
more critical items such as and orders from government cant to note that the Corpora- 


Petrol-driven trucks 
burn money. 
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tfon has built up the tempo 
within a short span oC two* 
and-a half years by systematic 
and planned approach, taking 
advantage of the winds of 
change in the field of small 
scale industry. The Corpora¬ 
tion has recently created an 
electronics cell and it is giving 
much-needed help and proper 
guidance as well as assistance 
in the preparation of project 
reports for enterprepeurs. The 
cell is becoming increasing 
popular. The workshed scheme 
too has evoked heavy response. 
Under this scheme the Corpo¬ 
ration has taken up the con¬ 
struction of sheds at the SID- 
CO Industrial Estate at Amba- 
ttur. Coimbatore and Tirucbi- 
rappalli. 

The Corporation has laun¬ 
ched a new loan scheme 
launched a new loon scheme 
with effect from April 1, 1972 
hitherto implemented by the 
Director of Industries and 
Commerce. The Corporation 
adopted a more simplified 
procedure besides making the 
terms and conditions more at¬ 
tractive and as a result 386 en¬ 
trepreneurs were granted 
working capital loans to the 
tune of Rs. 37 lakhs during 
the year. Moreover the Corpo¬ 
ration is in dose liaison with 
the STC in regard to meeting 
the needs of imported raw 
materials of small scale indus¬ 
tries and also in finding ex¬ 
port outlets for the finished 
products of small industries. 
Jn furtherance of these arrange¬ 
ments, specific studies of a few 
selected items such as leather, 
processed foods and ceramics 
liave been taken up. These 
creditable achievements of the 
Corporation were highlighted 
by the Chairman. Mr. C. N. 
Raghavan while addressing 
the annual general meeting 
which was held recently at 
Madras. 

Newt and Notes 

(Expansion and diversifications) 

Mahalakshmi Fibres & In¬ 
dustries LtcL, had plannded to 
double its spindleage—-from 
12,320 spindles to 25,000 spin¬ 
dles. It had received necessary 
permission from the Textile 
Commissioner for increasing 
the spindleage. In fact 1760 
spindles have already been in¬ 


stalled and commissioned, and 
the oigder for 11,000 spindles 
and preparatory machines have 
already been placed. The ma¬ 
chinery is scheduled to be de¬ 
livered by early 1975 and pro¬ 
duction is expected to com¬ 
mence from April|May, 1975. 
The cost of the expansion 
scheme is estimated at Rs. 1.80 
crores and is proposed to be 


financed through long term 
loons, increase in share capital 
as well as from internal resour¬ 
ces. The company had cleared 
all arrears of preference shares 
and equity shareholders could 
now look forward to a maiden 
dividend. 

News Issues 

Enamelled Wires has em¬ 


barked on a project for the «at- 
pansion of its capacity to manu¬ 
facture enamelled copper 
wires and paper covered wires 
and strips and also set up a 
plant at Tarapur for the manu¬ 
facture of aluminium winding 
wires. The Tarapur plant is 
expected to be commissioned 
by September 1974. The com¬ 
pany hopes to increase its 
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turnover from Rs. one crore 
in 1973 to Rs. 3.12 crores in 
1975, the first year of expand* 
ed capacity. The company 
hopes to earn a pre-tax profit 
of Rs. 56 lakhs in 1975 and 
Rs. 99 lakhs in 1976. The man¬ 
agement is confident of declar¬ 
ing a dividend of 12 per cent 
for 1975 on the enlarged capi¬ 
tal. The dividend is expected 
to be raised to 15 per cent in 
the following year. The raise 

f art of the resources required 
or the implementation of this 
Rs. 1.45 crore expansion sch¬ 
eme the company is offering 
to the public for subscription 
3,60,000 equity shares of Rs. 10 
each at par. The subscription 
list opens on April 25 and will 
dose on May 7 or earlier but 
not before April 29. 

Meghalaya Plywood Ltd., 
will be approaching the capi¬ 
tal market shortly with a pub¬ 
lic issue Rs. 11 lakhs compris¬ 
ing 90,000 equity shares of 
Rs. 10 each and 2000 (9.5 per 
cent) redeemable cumulative 
preference shares of Rs. 100 
each. The entire public issue is 
uderwritten. The proceeds of 
the issue will provide a part of 
the finance required for the 
setting up of modern plywood 
factory at Tamulkuchigaon 
in Khasi Hills of Meghalaya. 
The plant is expected to go on 
stream in May 1974. As the 
demand for plywood is likely 
to rise in the coming years, the 
directors are hopeful of paying 
a reasonable dividend from 
the very first year of commer¬ 
cial production. 

Universal Ptast is setting up 
a PVC calender plant at Gha- 
ziabad in Uttar Pradesh for 
the manufacture of 1500 ton¬ 
nes of PVC sheets per annum. 
The plant is expected to be 
commissioned into production 
in September this year. To 
raise resources for the execu¬ 
tion of this project the com¬ 
pany will soon be offering 
3,68,000 equity shores of Rs. 10 
each to the public for subscrip¬ 
tion. The capital outlay on 
the project is estimated at 
Rs, 1.42 owes and it will be 
financed by the equity capital 
of Rs. 60 lakhs and long-term 
bans Rs. 82 lakhs. As the de¬ 
mand for PVC sheets is grow¬ 
ing at an accelerated rate, the 
company envisages no 


culty in marketing its products. 
The management is confident 
of a good dividend from the 
second year of production. 

The directors of Automo¬ 
bile Products of India have 
decided to make a capital is¬ 
sue of Rs. one crore divided 
into ten lakh equity shares of 
Rs. 10 each at par. Of this, 
2,13,249 equity shares will be 
offered to the existing share¬ 
holders in the ratio of one 
share for every five shares held. 
The balance of 7,86,751 equity 
shares of Rs. 10 each will be 
offered at par to the public 
through a prospectus. The pro¬ 
ceeds of the public issue will 
be utilised to augment the com¬ 
pany’s working capital and will 
help in improving its liquidity 
position. ' 

A brewery to produce 
50,000 hectolitres of beer annu¬ 
ally, is being set up by the Cen¬ 
tral Distillery and Chemical 
Works Lt(L, at Meerut in U.P. 
The plant will be automatic 
and have sophisticated equip¬ 
ment. A complete bottling line 
is on its way from the GDR. 
The share capital will be raised 
through rights shares worth 
nearly Rs. 14 lakhs. But out of 
this the company proposes to 
offer to the public shares worth 
Rs. 7 lakhs or so. These will 
rank pari-passu with the ex¬ 
isting equity shares and will 
be entitled to dividend out of 
the profits accuring from Octo¬ 
ber 1, 1973. The Company 
has declared a dividend of 10 
per cent for 1973. 

Gujarat Miniated Ltd., the 
first minisleel plant in Ahme- 
dabud which is ready to go in 
for Commercial production in 
June 1974 will be entering the 
capital market on April 29, 
with a public issue of 
Rs. 24 lakhs. The sub¬ 
scription list will close 
on May 9 but not before May 2, 
1974. The plant located at 
G1DC Industrial Area at Vat- 
va, Ahmedabad has been grant¬ 
ed a licence for manufacture of 
18,000 tonnes of mild steel in¬ 
gots per annum. The total cost 
of the project is estimated at 
Rs. 114.82 lakhs. The plant is 
ideally located in respect of 
two primary factors for a 
ministed plant, viz., scrap and, 
power. Tfad company is confi¬ 


dent of recommending a rea¬ 
sonable dividend ip ihe very 
first year of its production. The 
company hopes to achieve a 
sales turnover of Rs. 277 lakhs 
in 1974-75, Rs. 305 lakhs in 

1975- 76 and Rs. 333 lakhs in 

1976- 77. The Company has 
also plaas in hand to double 
its capacity in the near future 
with minimum capital outlay. 

Capital and Bonus issues 

Consent has boon accorded, 
to four companies to raise 
capital amounting to over 
Rs. 1.86 crores. Following arc 
the details:— 

Century Enka I.td., Calcutta, 
have been granted consent 
valid for a period of three 
months, for issue of bonus 
shares worth Rs 1,25,00.000. 

Solo India Ltd,, Bombay, 
have been accorded con¬ 
sent, valid for three months, 
to capitalise Rs. 82,830 out 
of its general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity shares of Rs. 
10 each as bonus shares, in the 
ratio of two bonus shares for 
every five equity shares held. 

T. Manecklal Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Bombay, have been accorded 
consent valid for three months, 
to capitalise Rs. 20,00,000 out 
of its general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity shares of Rs. 
100 each as bonus shares in 


the ratio of one bonus shai j 
for every three equity sharil 
held. 

Vickers Sperry of hi 
Ltd., Bombay, have corami 
mealed to Government of the 
proposal to issue capital ui 
der Clause 5 of the Capitr 
Issues (Exemption) Order, 19( 
to the value of Rs. 41,15,4( ; 
in 4.11,540 equity shares ( 
Rs 10 each, for cash at par, j 
rights shares out of whir 
shares worth Rs. 15 lakhs wi 
be allotted to Vickers It 
USA. 


Company Meetings 

Industrial Cables (Indif 
Ltd: Registered Office, lndui 
trial Area. Rajpura, Dist. Pat: 
ala, Punjab; April 29; 1).^ 
A.M. 

McLocd & Company Ltd 
Registered Office, 3, Nets! 
Subhash Road. Calcutta- 
April 24; 4.00 P.M. 

Minerva Mills Ltd: Victtj 
Hi his* Annexe, opp. Male] 
Mills, Kcshuviao Khad; 
Mark. Mabalaxmi. Bomba, 
400 Oil; April 29; 4.00 P.t 1 

Indian Aluminium Cor’ 
pony Ltd: 1 Middleton St ret 
C'aloulta-700 016; April 2' 
11 A.M. 


Dividends 


1IV)' cent) 


Name of the Year ended Equity dividend declined fo;j 

company Current year J Previous 


Higher Dividend 
New Great Eastern 
Spg. & Wvg Co. 

Dec. 31, 1973 

12.0’" 

5.0 

Cauvery Sugar & 
Chemicals 

June 30, 1973 

11.0 

10.0 

Loyal Textiles 

June 30, 1973 

20.0 

15.0 

Madhavnagar 

Cotton Mills 

June 30, 1973 

7.0 

Nil 

Same Dividend 
Bestobcll India 

June 30, 1973 

10.0 

10.0 

Jubilee Mills 

June 30, 1973 

10,0 

10.0 

India Carbon 

June 30, 1973 

18.0 

18.0 

Malwa Sugar Mills 

June 30, 1973 

Nil 

Nil 

Textool Co. 

April 30, 1973 

Nil 

Nil 

Steel and Allied 
Products 

June 30, 1973 

Nil 

Nil 

Alembic Glass 

Dec. 31, 1973 

12.0 

12.0 

Reduced Dividend 
Challapalli Sugars 

June 30,1973 

10.0 

10.5 


"including a centenary cash bonus of two per cent. 
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E.I.D.-PARRY LIMITED 

ADDRESS BY 

i 

Mr R. Venkataswamy Naidu, Chairman, 
to the Shareholders 

'he Seventy-sixth Annual General Meeting of the Company was held on the 
9th March, 1974, Presiding over the Meeting, the Chairman Mr R Venkataswamy 
aidu made the following Statement to the Shareholders. 


entlemcn, 

In welcoming you all to the 
5th Annual General Meeting 
would like to say that we have 
tanged the venue from Dare 
(ouse where all meetings have 
. een held since 1947, to accom- 
iodate the larger number of 
wreholders expected to attend 
re meeting. 

From the Report and Ac- 
ounts for the year ended 30th 
eptember, 1973 which have 
een in your hands for the re- 
' uired period, Shareholders 
dll have noticed that the 
iroup profit before taxation 
nd before providing for rc- 
irement gratuity amounts to 
Is. 317.57 lakhs. The profit 
fter providing for gratuity of 
Is. 31.33 lakhs is Rs. 286.24 
ikhs and constitutes the 
ighest so far. 

I had explained in my state¬ 
ment last year the reasons why 
t became necessary for us to 
>rovide for taxation notwith- 
tanding the losses carried 
orward in the books. As men- 
ioned in the Directors' Re¬ 
sort this year, the accumulated 
osscs in the accounts of the 
lolding company have been 
*ully absorbed by the taxable 
ncome of the previous years, 
irstly, because of the income- 
.ax depreciation claimable in 
.he last few years being lower 
.han the depreciation charged 
in the accounts and, secondly, 
because of the provision for 
i Joubtful debts wc had made in 
‘the earlier years, although 
Charged against profits of the 


respective years, arc yet to be 
claimed for tax purposes as the 
matter has not reached a final 
stage. The Group net profit 
after providing for tax of Rs. 
174.77 lakhs is Rs. 111.47 
lakhs. 

The satisfactory results for 
the year under report were 
made possible by the good 
performance of almost all the 
divisions in the Group. Apart 
from this, incidence of interest 
charges has been further re¬ 
duced from the level of the 
previous year. 

I may state in this context 
that against the provision of 
Rs, 43 lakhs made in the ac¬ 
counts in the previous years 
towards doubtful debts in 
Andhra, a sum of Rs. 15 lakhs 
has already been collected. We 
have every hope that a good 
deal of the balance amount in 
respect of debts, against which 
provision has been made, will 
also be collected, albeit over a 
period of time. 

I may mention that included 
in the results arc a number of 
payments such as additional 
cane price, back wages to staff 
and labour, ex-gratia payments 
over and above the statutory 
bonus payable in respect of the 
previous financial year, etc., 
most of which were not fore-^ 
seen earlier. 

DIVIDENDS 

Shareholders will have noted 
with satisfaction that after a 
break of three years, it has 


been possible for your Directors 
to declare, out of the pro¬ 
fits of the current year, a total 
dividend of 10% on the Ordi¬ 
nary Share Capital. An interim- 
dividend of 3% has already 
been paid and a final dividend 
of 7% has been recommended 
for shareholders’ approval. 
After payment of dividends on 
Preference and Ordinary Share 
Capital, a sum of Rs. 46.61 
lakhs is available from out of 
which a statutory transfer of Rs. 
12.00 lakhs to Development 
Rebate Reserve has been 
made. The balance of profits 
available has been utilised to 
reduce the accumulated losses 
from Rs. 137.18 lakhs to Rs. 
102.56 lakhs of which Rs. 
65.78 lakhs relates to the Hold¬ 
ing Company. I have every 
expectation that the loss will 
be wiped out as a result of cur¬ 
rent year’s operations. 

Tour Directors felt justified 
in making the recommendation 
that, having by and large met 
all the obligations to labour, 
staff, cane growers, etc., it 
was only fair that the ordinary 
shareholders, who have gone 
without any dividend for the 
last three years, should also 
be paid a reasonable dividend 
from the profits of the current 
year, keeping, however, in view 
the necessity to eliminate as 
fast as we can the accumulated 
losses by utilising the balance 
profits available after making 
all appropriations. 

SUGAR 

The Nellikuppam factory 
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crushed 4.8? lakh tonnes cane 
and produced 38,290 tonnes 
sugar at a recovery of 7.86 per 
cent during the year 1972-73. 
The quantity of cane crushed 
and sugar made were substan¬ 
tially higher as compared to 
3.73 lakh tonnes cane and 
29,619 tonnes sugar made in 
the previous year. Production 
of sugar would have been still 
higher but for the unprece¬ 
dented storm and heavy rains 
during December 1972, and 
consequent stoppage of crush¬ 
ing for 18 days. 

The extension of season into 
the unfavourable month of 
June became inevitable but 
careful planning enabled a 
second season in September 
with a crush of 55,810 tonnes 
oi canc and additional sugar 
of 4,200 tonnes. With the co¬ 
operation of growers and la¬ 
bour, it was possible to get the 
benefit of excise duty rebate 
which was offered for higher 
production of sugar. 

The statutory minimum price 
for cane payable by the Nelli¬ 
kuppam factory was Rs. 80 per 
tonne. In the larger interests of 
our canc growers and accepting 
the wishes of the Tamil Nadu 
Government in this regard, we 
paid an extra price of Rs. 10 
per tonne compared with Rs. 

5 per tonne paid by other fac¬ 
tories in Tamil Nadu. 

In the year ahead, the statu¬ 
tory cane price will be the same 
but a higher crush at 5.75 lakh 
tonnes is budgeted in two sea¬ 
sons, the second in September 
1974, with a higher production 
of sugar. The response to our 
cane development programme 
including cultural practices, 
varietal cropping of suitable 
cane and the general under¬ 
standing of all concerned 
should help produce more sugar 
and earn a modest profit, al¬ 
though the degree of profitabi¬ 
lity would again depend upon 
the free sugar realisation. Levy 
price continues to be unpro¬ 
fitable in relation to costs. 

In the last two years subs¬ 
tantial amounts amounting to 
approximately Rs. 8 lakhs have 
been spent on cane develop¬ 
ment work for the mutual 
benefit eftfcecanegfoweM and 
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the Company, Accordingly, 
improved cultural practices, 
varietal cropping bunding, bet* 
ter and newer varieties of cane, 
etc,, have been introduced. 
We are giving incentives to 
help the cane ryots to grow 
' ^better varieties of cane, AH 
these measures will, 1 am sure, 
ultimately, ensure to the benefit, 
of the farmers and also the 
Company. We have received 
the fullest cooperation from 
the cane growers in these mat* 
y ters and as a result of the vari¬ 
ous steps taken, it is expected 
that the recovery during the 
current year will improve and 
progressively reach the State 
average. Our own cane farms 
are being developed not only 
for introducing newer varieties, 
but also for helping others in 
adopting improved cultural 
practices, pest control proce¬ 
dures, etc. It will thus be seen 
that we arc doing our best to 
help our cane growers in every 
possible manner. 

I believe the Sugar Enquiry 
Commission constituted by the 
Government of India in Sep¬ 
tember 1970 to go into the vari¬ 
ous aspects of the working of 
4 the sugar industry has submit¬ 
ted its final report in February 
this year. The details of the 
report and Government's deci¬ 
sion thereon ate awaited. 
Meantime, we are proceeding 
ahead with an overall renova¬ 
tion and ‘rehabilitation plan 
for our Nellikuppam factory 
which with Government ap¬ 
proval will include expansion 
and will be spread over a period 
of years to tie in with the de- 1 
livery schedule for various 
jlems of machinery and plant 
so as to make our factory mo- ] 
dern and up-to-date and com- ( 
parable with the best of the . 
sugar factories in India. < 

SPIRIT | 

As lit the previous year, n J 
■Wjor portion of production , 
was taken up as arrack, The \ 
spirit available for sale was , 
therefore low. 


in the procurement of mate¬ 
rials of construction. 

CO, production and sales 
continued to be satisfactory. 

FERTILIZERS 

The monsoons were gene¬ 
rally satisfactory. Lack of ade¬ 
quate and timely rains in cer¬ 
tain pockets of our marketing 
territory in the South had no 
major overall effect on de¬ 
mand on account of scarcity of 
fertilizers that prevailed 
throughout the year. Your 
Company continued to extend 
Co-operation to State and 
Central Governments in the 
marketing of fertilizers and 
other inputs in line with the 
regional distribution plan 
arrived at in consultation with 
them at Zonal and State levels. 
Supported by wide publicity 
among farmers through mass 
media, close vigilance was 
maintained by the field orga¬ 
nisation with frequent super¬ 
vision by senior staff in an effort 
to maintain fair re-sale prices 
and equitable distribution. 

A prolonged restriction on 
power in Tamil Nadu badly 
affected production of super¬ 
phosphate, acids and chemicals 
at Ranipet factory. The po¬ 
wer-cut and disturbed political 
conditions affected production 
of Superphosphate at Tadc- 
palli. Steps are being taken to 
ensure to the maximum extent 
possible that power cuts do not 
adversely affect production, 

Lower production by Coro¬ 
mandel Fertilizers reduced the 
quantum of fertilizers made 
available to iis for distribution. 
Coromandel Fertilizers re¬ 
newed our Agreement with 
them as one of their Selling 
Agents. The products of Mad¬ 
ras Fertilizers were marketed 
successfully to the full extent 
of the quantity made available 
during the year. 


Expansion of the distillery 
and setting tip an IMFL Plant 
fa m hand and is expected to 
«A* cwaaikstoned during the 
seeund half of W4 notwith¬ 
standing the inevitable delays 


Traditional business in fer¬ 
tilizers mixture showed a fur¬ 
ther decline daring the year on 
account of the shortage of che¬ 
mical ingredients and it ip anti¬ 
cipated wet conditions of un- 


■ certainty in supplies may 
continue to prevail. 

Formulation of pesticides 
was again limited by the avail¬ 
ability of basic technical 
grades and tumovei was rest¬ 
ricted accordingly. 

The marketing of hybrid and 
high-yielding varieties of seeds 
made further progress during 
the year resulting in fuller 
utilisation of existing capacity. 

Sales of animal feeds were 
nearly doubled and encouraged 
by the brand reputation of our 
products among poultry and 
cattle breeders. 

ENNORF, 

Production level was main¬ 
tained at Ennorc very close to 
the previous year and would 
have been even higher but for 
the power-cut and interrup¬ 
tions. 

The final price payable for 
the Sulphate of Ammonia 
taken over by tho Government 
during the period July-Deoem- 
ber 1972 is still under negotia¬ 
tion with the Government of 
India. We are continuing our 
efforts to obtain Government’s 
approval to increase the pre¬ 
sent ceiling price for Ammoni¬ 
um Sulphate to compensate 
for increases in production 
costs which have steeply escala¬ 
ted. We hope we will be able 
to convince Government of the 
genuine necessity to increase the 
prices. 

CERAMICS 

Production and sales once 
again recorded a significant 
improvement over the previous 
year as a result of strict con¬ 
trols on production costs and 
more effective marketing po¬ 
licy. i 

i 

Tho expansion permitted by i 
the Government of India for : 
doubling our sanitaryware < 
production at Ranipet to j 
4,920 tonnes has been comple- ] 
ted and the benefit from this 
expansion is expected to ac¬ 
crue in*the coming year, 1 


! MF.RCHANTING BUSINESS 

Our mcrchabtihg activities 
have shown satisfactory pro- 
; gross. Turnover of engineer* 
■ ing and consumer lines in* 

I creased over last year. Some 
new and valuable agency lines 
have been added and marketing 
thereof organised to advantage, 

Pharmaceutical trading in the 
southern and eastern regions 
maintained the levels of dutri- 
bution as set by the suppliers, 
in spite of challenging condi¬ 
tions affecting the industry as a 
whole. 

Shortages in supplies also 
affected turnover ol the some 
of the products and where they 
related to essential brands, dis* 
tribution rationally and ex¬ 
tensively helped keep our mar¬ 
keting image, while ensuring 
fair trade practices. 

Our All India distribution 
network built up over a period 1 
of years of hard work and effi¬ 
ciency lent great social value 
to some j»f the products hand¬ 
led and earned the approbation 
of all concerned. 

OUTLOOK FOR 1973-74 

Continually increasing prices 
of raw materials — imported 
and indigenous - fuel oil, 
spares, etc., coupled with un¬ 
certainty of supplies of these, 
make it difficult for industry 
to budget for costs and make 
any reasonable estimate of 
profits which will hold good 
even for a short period of time. 

Even so, I am quite consci¬ 
ous of the fact that share¬ 
holders will be keen to have 
some idea of how the Group is 
expected to faro during the 
current year running. I can 
only say that the results of the 
Group for the first five months 
of the year have been promis¬ 
ing and subject to the const¬ 
raints, some of which 1 have 
mentioned above, not inhibit¬ 
ing our operations, J expect 
another good year for the 
Group, 

CONVERSION TO 
INDIAN COMPANY 

Shareholders will, I am sure, 
be anxious to know what 
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we att makmg to- 
convening our com- 
mny into m Indian Company. 
) fit this context, shareholder* 
j will recall that in my statement 
: to them at the Seventy-fourth 
Annual General Meeting held 
I it* March 1973, I had informed 
shareholders of the back¬ 
ground of our Company's 
Operations in India and its 
nationality and legal status. 

1 had then stated that although 
almost all the company's 
operations are curried out in 
I India where its assets are lo- 
j eated and its income arises, the 
1 company was still technically 
! a foreign company because of 
its incorporation in the UK 
under English law* notwith¬ 
standing the fact that only 
18/19% of the voting power in 
the company is held by non¬ 
residents. The company is for 
all practical purposes an In¬ 
dian Company but only techni¬ 
cally a foreign company by 
virtue of its incorporation in the 
U.K. 76 years ago when 
conditions were very different 
from to day. The wisdom 
of having* commenced 
discussions and negotiations 
with the Government of India 
and evolving ^ scheme where¬ 
by the legal status of the Com¬ 
pany will be changed to that 
of an Indian Company can be 
seen by the fact that under the 
Indian Foreign Fxchangc 
Regulation* Act, 1973 which 
has become effective from 1st 
January, 1974, all companies 
incorporated outside India are 
treated as foreign companies 
notwithstanding the fact that 
in cases like ours, the entire 
business operations arc carried 
on in India and the non-rcsi- 
dent shareholding is only 18/ 
19% against the limit of 40% 
stipulated in the above said 
Act. Although therefore for all 
practical purposes we may be 
more Indian in content than 
many other companies incor¬ 
porated in India which have a 
much larger percentage of non¬ 
resident shareholding, we will, 
unless wc change the nationa¬ 
lity of our Company, continue 
to be treated as a foreign com¬ 
pany subject to all restrictions 
which Indian legislation im¬ 
poses on such companies. 

I am happy to be able to 
fiAJftk&N ECONOMIST 


say, as a Result of negotiations 
and difeussions we have had 
over a period of time with the 
Government of India on vari¬ 
ous issues concerning the 
scheme of conversion of our 
Company into an Indian Com¬ 
pany, wc have reached a stage 
where, after obtaining MRTP 
and other clearances we should 
be in a position to take the 
required legal steps to give 
effect to our scheme. 


Whilst 1 am unable at this 
stage to furnish to shareholders 
all the information and details 
regarding the scheme, I might 
say that the scheme envisages 
the formation of an Indian 
company which, after receipt 
of the sanctions of the Cburts 
in India and the U.K. will 
take over all the assets and lia¬ 
bilities of the existing company 
in a scheme of amalgamation. 
The position of the share¬ 
holders will, by the large, re¬ 
main unaffected except that 
instead of sterling capital we 
will have rupee capital. Share¬ 
holders will readily agree with 
me that it is in the national 
interest and their own too for 
the Company to fall in line 
with the policies of the Go¬ 
vernment of India and identify 
itself with the country’s aspi¬ 
rations as completely as possi¬ 
ble puricularlv having regard 
to the proposals and scope for 
manufacturing and other activi¬ 
ties of the Group. In evolving 
this scheme, which is based on 
expert legal opinion both in 
India and abroad, care is being 
taken to ensure that to the 
maximum extent possible the 
interest of shareholders, cre¬ 
ditors and lenders are fully 
protected. After we are able to 
obtain the required consents 
and comply with certain other 
legal requirements., full de¬ 
tails of the scheme will be 
placed before the shareholders 
with a view to obtaining their 
consent prior to commencement 
of Court proceedings. 


Whilst I sincerely appreciate 
that the shareholders will na¬ 
turally be anxious to know 
more about the scheme, I 
would urge the shareholders to 
bear with us for some more 
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time tiiiti! we are in a position 
to place before them fuller 
formation. 


development 

Your Board have always 
recognised that the future pros¬ 
pects of the Group lies in ra¬ 
pidly expanding the mamif&e# 
turing base of its operations 
consistent with the licensing 
policy of the Government and 
having regard to national inte¬ 
rests. In this manner it will 
also be possible for us to uti¬ 
lise the extensive distribution 
set-up, which wc have built 
over a period of years and the 
marketing skill and expertise 
we have developed, for selling 
our own products, apart from 
the products of Principals 
whom we now represent and 
may do so in the future. Share¬ 
holders will also have seen that 
the Group’s liquidity position 
has considerably improved in 
the last year or two. We are 
considring how best to utilise 
the internal resources now 
available and will accrue in the 
future for investment in new 
manufacturing and other 
schemes for which plans are 
being drawn up. In pursuance 
of this policy, applications 
have been made to Govern¬ 
ment for permission for us to 
go in for the manufacture of a 
number of products. Two such 
are our application for diversi¬ 
fication of our Ennorc factory, 
which is under consideration 
by the Government and for 
putting up a ceramic factory 
in a developing area in Maha¬ 
rashtra. Two marine process¬ 
ing and storage units, a new 
seed proceasing unit and a 
cattle feed plant are also under 
execution. 


Your Directors are also giv¬ 
ing thought to the establish- 1 
nient of factories in backward 
areas so that our Group rmy 
play its rightful part in pro¬ 
moting national growth. I am 
sure the Shareholders will be 
happy to know that we have 
already embarked on exports 
ofa variety of products to aug¬ 
ment the export earnings of the 
Company. In addition to the 
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export of some of the products 
manufactured ; by us wc have' 
already commenced export of 
marine products, textiles; lea¬ 
ther garments, etc, to a num¬ 
ber of countries in the world. 
We have constituted a separate 
division exclusively to pro¬ 
mote the growth of exports. 
Initial experience has been re¬ 
warding and I foresee a good 
future for us fit ihii area, which, 
apart from benefiting the 
Group, will serve the wider 
national effort in the field Of f 
exports. I am convinced that 
the Group’s association with 
the United Kingdom spread 
over a long span of years and 
its connections in other count¬ 
ries will help us considerably 
in building up a sizable volu¬ 
me of export trade. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 

Apart from u partial ainl 
illegal strike in January 1973 
at Nellikuppam, to which I 
made a reference at the last 
meeting, industrial relations 
during the year under review 
were generally cordial. 


Following expiry of the wage 
agreements, the Staff and La¬ 
bour Unions at Ennorc and 
Tadepalli factories and the 
Labour Union at Ranipet 
placed demands on us for re¬ 
vision of wages and dearness 
allowance. Long-term agree¬ 
ments have since been conclud¬ 
ed with these Unions through 
bipartite talks* 


l hope that amicable settle^ 
ment will be reached with 
other Unions also with whom 
discussions on various issues 
are in progress and staff and 
labour will continue to make 
useful and valuable, contribu¬ 
tion to the organisation. I 
would like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to express the Board’s 
appreciation of the work done 
by management staff at all 
levels. \ - 


N.fc*: TMsdoes nripwort to 
be tbereport of the proceed^ 
fags of thGencrai MMhg, * 
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RECORDS 

AND 

STATISTICS 


Trends in India's 
Foreign Trade 

Tiil year 1972-73 was marked 
by a significant improve¬ 
ment in India’s foreign 
trade. Expert recorded an 
increase of 22 per cent, 
imports declined by 1.5 per 
cent and the balance of trade 
position during the year turn¬ 
ed into a surplus of Rs 164 
crores in India’s favour against 
a deficit of Rs. 216 crores in 
the preceding. This was the 
first time since independence 
that India had a favourable 
* balance of trade. Exports to 
Bangladesh alone this year 
were Rs. 157 crores. But even 
if wc exclude exports to Bang¬ 
ladesh for both 1972-73 ami 
1971-72, the increase in India’s 
total exports last vear could 
work out at 15.2 per cent. Dur¬ 
ing the first nine months 
(April—December) of 1973-74. 
exports continued to increase 
at the rate of 22 per cent. But 
as a result of an increase of 44 
per cent in imports during the 
period, India again had an 
adverse balance of trade am¬ 
ounting to Rs. 94 crores as 
as compared to a surplus of 
Rs. 164 crores during the cor¬ 
responding period of the pre¬ 
vious year. 

4 EXPORTS 

Exports:- -Over the first 
four years of the fourth five- 
year Plan, while our ejgports 
have been rising, the growth 
rate has been uneven varying 
from 4,1 per cent in 1969-70, 
8.6 per cent in 1970-71, 4.8 
$er cent in 1971-72 and 22 per 
emt in 1972-73. This amounts 
to an average compound gro¬ 


wth rate of nearly 9.8 per 
cent per annum, as against the 
target of 7 per cent annual rate 
of growth envisaged in the 
fourth five year Plan. It may, 
however, be noted in this con¬ 
nection that the method of 
compilation of export statis¬ 
tics was changed in November 
1970 and aga^n in April 1973. 
This seems I o' have over-stated 
the rate of growth of exports 
in 1970-71 and under-stated 
it in 1971-72 and *1972-73. The 
trend rate of growth in all the 
first four years of the Fourth 
Plan works out to 9.3 per 
cent per annum. 

Durng the first nine months 
of 1973-74 exports according 
to the provisional estimates 
were 21.6 per cent higher than 
the level reached in the cor¬ 
responding period of the pre¬ 
vious year. Even if this rate 
of growth is not maintained 
during the remaining three 
months of the year, it is ex¬ 
pected that the growth during 
73-74, the last year of the 
fourth Plan, would be consi¬ 
derably in excess of the ave¬ 
rage rate achieved during the 
first foui years of the Fourth 
Plan. 

Export Performance . 1972-73 

The large increase in 
exports during the year 
1972-73 was helped by a num¬ 
ber of factors such as a gene¬ 
ral improvement in economic 
situation of the country from 
the unusual strains of 1971-72 
(year of Indo-Pak hostilities), 
a strong overseas demand ac¬ 
companied by a higher unit 
value realisation in a number 
of products, emergence of size¬ 
able trade with Bangladesh 
which amounted to Rs 157 
crores during 1972-73 against 
Rs. 42 crows in 1971-72 and 
larger rupee realisation from 
the establishment of new sets 


of exchange rates between 
major world currencies during 
the year. 

The substantial gains in 
exports during 1972-73 were 
recorded by leather and leather 
manufactures, vegetable oil and 
oil cakes and handicrafts. 
These accounted for almost 

half of the total increase in 
exports during the year. The 
significant increase in the ex¬ 
ports of leather and leather 
manufactures from Rs, 91 
crores in 71-72 to Rs. 175 
crores in 72-73 was mainly be¬ 
cause of the tight international 
supply position and high prices 
prevailing abroad. Large in¬ 
crease in the exports of oil 
cakes was also helped by simi¬ 
lar factors. Rise in exports of 
handicrafts was -mainly due to 
larger exports of gems and 
jewellery. The demand for 
Indian gems and jewellery was 
more from USA, Belgium. 
Hongkong, Japan and United 
Kingdom. Liberal import 
policy adopted in respect of 
raw materials for export pro¬ 
duction and a buoyant inter¬ 
national market for gems, and 
jewellery contributed to the 
rise in the exports. The large 
increase in the exports of cas¬ 
tor oil was due to strong de¬ 
mand from the UK, the USA, 
and the USSR. Other items 
which showed increase were 
unmanufactured tobacco, fish 
and; fish preparations, coffee, 
cotton textiles, cashew kernels, 
engineering goods and mineral 
fuels and lubricants. Although 
exports of engineering goods at 
Rs. 138. 7 crores during 1972- 
73 were 13 per cent higher 
than in the preceding year, the 


performance wa.s much below ! 
expectations. Difficulties in the ] 
matter of supply of raw mate¬ 
rials and power as also high | 
domstic prices continued to be j 
major problems in the way of 
larger exports of engineering j 
goods. Exports of mill-made ? 
cotton piecegoods increased 1 
from Rs. 66.6 crores in 1971- 

72 to Rs. 84.4 crores during' 
1972-73, Growth in exports j 
of cotton apparel from Rs. 14 j 
crores in 1971-72 to Rs. 30 J 
crores in 1972-73 was indica¬ 
tive of substantial growth po¬ 
tential. Among the factors con¬ 
tributing to this increase were!] 
the availability of reasonably 
priced raw cotton, Indo-USSR j 
Cotton Conversion Deal and 1 
voluntary exports scheme ope¬ 
rated bv the industry. Exports ii 
to the UK, the USA and the 
USSR grew appreciably. Bang- i 
ladesh emerged as an importer 
of textiles. Exports of cereals 
and cereal preparations were 
also higher due mainly to 
exports to Bangladesh. 

Traditional* Decline 
* 

Commodities which show¬ 
ed a decline in exports in 1972- 

73 over the level reached in 
1971-72 were: tea, jute manu¬ 
factures, sugar, iron and steel, 
manganese ore and spices. The 
exports of jute manufactures 
declined from Rs. 265 crores 
in 1971-72 to Rs. 250 crores 
in 1972-73. Rc-emergence of 
Bangladesh jute industry as a 
significant supplies to world 
markets as well as increasing 
price competition from synthe¬ 
tics were the factors responsi¬ 
ble for this decline. There was 
a sharp decline in exports of 


Table 1 

Balance of Trade: 1968-69—1973-74 


(Rs crores ) 


Year 

Imports (cif) 

Exports inch re¬ 
exports (fob) 

Balance of 
trade 

1968-69 

1,908.6’ 

1,357.9 

—550.7 

1969-70 

1,582.7 

1,413.3 

—169.4 

1970-71 

1,634.2 

1,535.2 

— 99.0 

1971-72 

T.824.5 

1,608.2 

—216.3 

1972-73 

1,796.7 

1,960.9 

"*164.2 

April-Dec. 
1972-73 

1,236.7 

1,391.0 

*154.3 

* April-Dee. 
1973-74 

1,785.0 

1,691.3 

— 93.7 


^Provisional. 
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j carpet backing cloth to the 
fUSA, Exports to the USSR, 
¥ Canada and ECM countries 
also declined. However, ex¬ 
port performance in respect of 
v jute goods in 1972-73 was much 
f better than in years previous 
fto 1971-72. (Exports amount- 

* ed to Rs 207 crores in 1969-70 
8 and Rs. 190 crores in 1970-71). 

{In order to make our jute goods 

< competitive, export duties on 
J carpet backing and. other jute 

* goods were adjusted down- 
4 wards during the year. The 

* behaviour of exports of tea in 
1 J972-73 was much more un- 
i satisfactory. Exports of tea in 

< 1972-73 were only Rs. 147 
! crores as compared to Rs. 156 
1 crores in 1971-72. At this level 
1 tea exports showed a fairly 
f stagnant trend since 1966-67. 

Exports of Indian tea continu- 
’ ed to suffer from stiff competi¬ 
tion from East Africa in the 
1 UK market. Tea did not bene- 
' fit from the international com¬ 
modity boom as its unit value 
in 1972-73 was only marginal¬ 
ly higher than in 1971-72, and 
appreciably lower than in 
1967-68 and 1968-69. .The steep 
fall in respect of export of 
sugar was due to tight supply 
position. 

The fob unit prices fetched 
by a number of export pro¬ 
ducts like jute manufactures, 
coffee, cotton piecegoods, ca¬ 
shew kernels, oilcakes, fish, 
castor oil and E.I. tanned 
hides and skins during 1972- 
73 were higher compared to 
the preceding year. However, 
a steep fall has taken place in 
the unit value realisation in 
exports of unmanufactured to¬ 
bacco, pepper and finished lea¬ 
ther. 


Trends of Exports : 1973-74 

The recent droughts and 
acute shortage of power had 
an adverse effect on the pro¬ 
duction of a number of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial items. 
Despite this weakening ten¬ 
dency on the domestic front, 
India’s exports have shown a 
rise of over 21.6 per cent dur¬ 
ing the first nine months of 
the year 1973*74. The higher 
unit value realisation in res¬ 
pect of a number of export 


products has been a helpful 
factor. 

The commodity-wise details 
of exports are available only 
for the period April-Sept, 
1973. These show, with a few 
exception^ a continuation of 
the rising trend in export earn¬ 
ings witnessed during 1972-73. 
Overall exports during April- 
September, 1973 at Rs. 1074.8 
crores registered an increase of 
Rs. 158.5 crores or 17.3 per 
cent over the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 

Value Exports 

In terms of value, exports 
of oilcakes, vegetable oils, 
marine products, leather and 
leather manufactures and cot¬ 
ton textiles continued to grow 
at a high rate. Exporls of iron 
ore and coffee increased at a 
much faster rate than in the 
corresponding period of 1972, 
while exports of handicrafts 
increased at a much lower 
rate. Exports of engineering 
goods, after packing up in 
1972-73 showed a smaller in¬ 
crease during April-Scptember, 
1973. This probably reflects 
the worsening situation in re¬ 
gard to power availability and 
shortage of steel. The Table 
II shows the principal items, 
exports of which increased 
during April-September, 1973 
as compared with preceding 
year. 

On the other hand, there 
was a sharp decline in the ex¬ 
ports of items like jute manu¬ 
factures, tea, cotton yam and 
sugar. The decline in exports 
of tea during the current finan¬ 
cial year was mainly caused 
by shorter season of second 
flush teas and by a strike of 
chest makers in Calcutta. The 
Table m shows the prin¬ 
cipal items exports of which 
declined during April-Septr. 
1973 as compared to exports 
in the corresponding period of 
1972. 

Although there has been a 
considerable decline in the 
exports of jute manufactures 
the export of this item is ex¬ 
pected to show a recovery in 
the second half of 1973-74 as 
the export duty has been re¬ 
duced substantially and the 
price of jute goods have be¬ 
come competitive in relation 


to synthetics due to recent 
oil squeeze. The global energy 
crisis has reversed the earlier 
forecast of depression for the 
Indian jute industry. As the 
Petro-Chemical Industry is 
thrown into greater uncertainty 
on account of the turmoil over 
oil supplies, the prospects foi 
both jute goods and cotton 


textiles are likely to improve 
further in the coming months. 
The deficit in Tea is expected 
to be made up in the second 
half year and ultimately will 
reach not less than the level 
of the previous year. Ship¬ 
ments of cotton textiles to 
Iran is likely to be heavy in 
the coming months as sub- 


Table II 

Principal Items Exports of which Increased During April- 
September, 1973 as Compared With the Corresponding Period of 
Preceding Year 

(Rs crores) 


Commodities 

April-September 

1972 1973 

Increase in 
April-Septr. 
1973 over 
April-Septr. 
1972. 

Leather and leather 




mfrs. (Excl, footwear) 

72.1 

93.3 

21.2 

Oilcakes 

27.0 

90.*T 

63.5 

Engineering goods 

65.1 

76.7 

11.6 

Cotton picecgoods 

42.6 

77.3 

34.7 

Handicrafts 

55 6 

59.0 

3.4 

Iron ore 

41.9 

55.2 

13.3 

Tobacco unmanufactured 

43.9 

44.2 

0.3 

Cashew kernels 

19 6 

46,2 

6.6 

Fish & fish preparations 

28 6 

41.7 

13.1 

Coffee 

16.0 

26.4 

10.4 

Spices 

11.5 

20.3 

8.8 

Vegetable oils (non-essential) 

4.0 

19.1 

15.1 

Iron and steel 

12.0 

15.6 

3.6 

Wood, lumber & cork 




manufactures 

5.5 

11.9 

6.4 

Fabrics of art silk and syn¬ 




thetic fibre and spunglass- 




mill-made 

4.0 

8.2 

4.2 


Table III 

Principal Items Exports of which Declined During April- 
September, 1973 as Compared to Exports in the Corresponding 
Period of 1972. 

(Rs crores) 




... ‘V 

Decline in 

Commodity 

April-September 

April-Septr. 
1973 over 


1972 1973 

April-Sept. 

1972 


Jute Manufactures 

134.8 

111.2 

23.6 

Tea 

91.9 

86.3 

5.6 

Sugar (excl. molasses) 

9.8 

5.6 

4.2 

Mica 

9.0 

42 

4.8 

Cotton yam 

Footwear made of leather 

11.3 

4.8 

6.5 

and canvas 

Rubber mfrs. inch crude 

5.5 

4.9 

0.6 

rubber 

4.8 

4.1 

0.7 

Ferro manganese & 
forro alloys 

4.1 

1.8 

2.3 
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stantisJ busies* has been 
booked i« the market. The 
recent relaxation in favour of 
industrial cotton yam will also 
improve the export perfor¬ 
mance of the item to some 
sextant. Prospects of higher 
exports of sugar are also 
brighter because of increased 
domestic production and high 
international prices. 

Direction of Exports 

During April-September, 
#1973, exports to West European 
countries increased by Rs 69 
crores to Eastern Europe by 
nearly Rs 20 crores and Asia 
and Oceania by Rs 85 crores. 
There has been a decline in 
our exports to America (by 
Rs 8 crores) and to the African 
region (by Rs 10 crores) during 
April-September, 1973 as 
compared to the corresponding 
period of 1972. 

The increase in exports to 
Asia and Oceania was mainly 
due to increased exports to 
Japan which rose by nearly 
79 per cent to Rs 168 crores. 
Exports to Australia, Afghanis¬ 
tan, Malaysia, Hongkong, 
Singapore and Republic of 
Korea were also appreciably 
higher. There was more than 
three-fold rise in our exports 


there is no room for comp¬ 
lacency in this score. 

IMPORTS 

Trend of Imports during 
1972-73.—Imports during 

1972-73 declined by Rs 28 
crores or 1.5 per cent from 
Rs 1825 crores during 1971-72 
to Rs 1797 crores during 1972- 
73. A major reason for the 
decline was the reduction in 
imports of foodgrains which 
fell by over Rs 50 crores or 
38.4 per cent. Following are 
some of the comparatively 
more important items which 
recorded fall: (i) Wheat, (ii) 
raw cotton, (iii) fixed vegetable 
oils and fats, (iv) medicinal 
and pharmaceutical products, 
(v) paper and paper board, (vi) 
iron and steel,' (vii) copper ana 
aluminium and (viii) Transport 
equipment. 

On the other hand, the 
main items which recorded 
increase during the year 1972- 
73 include: (i) fruits and veget¬ 
ables (ii) Petroleum and petro¬ 
leum products, (iii) chemicals, 
(iv) fertilizers, (v) precious and 
semi-precious stones, (vi) lead, 
zinc and tin, (vii) machinery 


other than electric and (viii) 
electric machinery. 

(i) WheatThe biggest dec¬ 
line was noticed in the case of 
import of wheat which fell front 
Rs 102 8 crores during 1971-72 
to Rs 48.2 crores in 1972-73, a 
fall of 53 per cent, largely as a 
result of comparatively easier 
foodgrain supply position in 
the country in the earlier part 
of the year coupled with steep 
decline in the import, parti¬ 
cularly from the USA due to 
stoppage of P.L. 480 imports. 

Raw Cotton:—The imports 
of raw cotton fell by Rs 22 
crores, from Rs 113.4 crores to 
Rs 90.9 crores during 1972-73. 
The decline was almost entirely 
confined to the imports from 
the USA (due to P.L, 480) 
which more than ofTset the in¬ 
crease in the imports from 
Sudan. Comfortable supply 
position in regard to indigen¬ 
ous crop of raw cotton was 
also a contributory factor. 

(iii) Fixed Vegetable Oils 
and Fats :—The stoppage of 
P.L. 480 impoi ts from the USA 
was responsible for the sharp 
fall in import of soyabean oil. 


imports of which todhwd from 
Rs 37.8 crores during 1971-72 
to Rs 14,6 crores during 1972- 
73. 

(iv) Petroleum and Petrotaw 
Products:—Imports cohtinww 
to maintain their upward trbnd. 
Total imports during the year 
1972-73 were higher at Rs 204 
crores as compared to Rs 194 J 
crores during 1971-72 and Rs 
136 crores during 1970*71. The 
import bill would have been 
higher but for the liquidation 
of stocks built up earlier. 

(v) Fertilizers The tight ■ 
international supply position J 
created difficulties in importing 
adequate quantities of fertili¬ 
zers even at the higher price. 
Nevertheless, tbete was a fur¬ 
ther increase in the imports of J 
fertilizers (both crude and 
manufactured) reflecting the 
growing requirement for agri- | 
culture. In the case of manu¬ 
factured fertilisers the imports 
increased to RS 89.9 crores 
from Rs 81.2 crores during 
1971-72 and Rs 61.2 crOres 
during 1970-71. 

(vi) Machinery other than 
Electric :—The value of imports 
of machinery went up in 1972* 


to Republic of Korea amount¬ 
ing to Rs 3.4 crores during 
April-September, 1973. As 
against this, our exports to 
Bangladesh fell sharply from 
Rs 36 crores in April-Septem- 
ber, 1972 to Rs 21 crores in 
April-September, 1973. Simi¬ 
larly, our exports to Nepal 
also declined by Rs 4 crores 
to Rs 14 crores. Our exports 
to Burma.have dwindled down 
4f> Rs 76 lakhs as compared to 
Rs 3 crores during April 
September, 1972, Exports to 
Sr? Lanka, Iran and Thailand 
were also lower. 

The current inflationary 



trend in world prices and the 
uncertainties that now prevail 
4nthe international trade and 
monetary field as a result of 
the dll situation, are likely to 
have serious repercussions on 
India’s balance of payments. 
The situation, therefore, de¬ 
mands determined efforts to 
maximise our exports to the 
extent possible. While the 
Itenri of exports s^nce 1972-73 
his been highly satisfactory. 


gar feat of sixteen m o d er n freighter* offers Cut 
regular and dependable service between 
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«^3 r to smtaln the increased 
i( tempo of development. The 
’, imports under this category 
, amounting to Rs 285 crores 
showed a further rise during 
I; 1972*73 as compared to ira- 
j ports of Rs 271 crores during 
j '1971-72. Imports in respect 
g of metal working machinery, 
.<textile and leather machinery, 
j power generating machinery 
, and machinery and appliances 
j and parts n.e.s. registered rise 
, while those in case of agricul- 
, tural machinery and imple- 
i ments and office machinery etc. 

] were lower. 

' (vii) Fruits and Vegetables:— 

; The imports of fruits and vege* 
tables increased by 41 per cent 
in 1972-73 due mainly to higher 
imports of cashew nuts requir¬ 
ed to meet the increased de¬ 
mand for export of processed 
cashew nuts and liberalisation 
of import policy. 

Prices of our imports rose 
substantially in 1972-73. With 
the exception of a few com¬ 
modities, the unit value of a 
majority of our imports re¬ 
corded a significant increase. 
For example, the percentage in 
increase in unit value of imports 
was 50 per cent in the case 
of cereals and cereal prepara¬ 
tions, 27 per cent in the case 
of raw wool, 13 per cent in the 
case of raw cotton, 12.5 per 
cent in the case of fertilisers, 
and 23 per cent in the case of 
tubes, pipes and fittings of iron 
and steel. There was also a 
substantial increase in inter¬ 
national prices of edible oils 
and non-ferrous metals in the 
second halfofl972-73. 

Direction of Imports 

The imports from West 
Europe showed a significant 
increase particularly from 
ECM area which rose from Rs 
254 crores during 1971-72 to 
Rs 318 crores, thereby rising 
by almost one-fourth. These 
imports comprised mostly 
machinery and transport 
equipment, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals mid 
allied products and fertilizers. 
Imports were also higher in 
the case of Africa and Asia 
nearly by 14 per cent and 12 
per cent respecrively. Sudan 
shared the largest increase in 
the imports from Africa becau* 
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b? of larger consignment of 
cotton to India. Among the 
Asian countries there was a 
marked increase in the imports 
from Kuwait, Afghanistan, Re¬ 
public of Korea and New 
Zealand. Imports from East 
European countries at Rs 218 
crores during 1972-73 were 
higher by Rs 9 crores. As 
against this, imports from the 
continent of America, particu¬ 
larly the USA dropped by Rs 
194 crores or by 46 per cent 
from a level of Rs 419 crores 
in 1971-72 to Rs 225 crores in 

1972- 73. Such a heavy decline 
in the imports from the USA 
can be attributed to sharp re¬ 
duction in the import of food- 
grains mostly wheat, cotton 
etc. 

Imports During 1973-74 

Unlike last year, the im¬ 
ports have grown at a faster 
rate then exports during the 
first nine months of the year 

1973- 74. Imports during Ap- 
ril-December, 1973—were of 
the order of Rs 1785 crores 
recording an increase of Rs 
548 crores or 44 per cent as 
compared with the imports 
during the corresponding pe¬ 
riod of 1972-73. During April- 
September, 1973, for which the 
commodity-wise data in avail¬ 
able imports have shown a 
steep rise in respect of wheat. 
There have also been signi¬ 
ficant increase in the imports 
of petroleum and petroleum 
products, machinery, fertilizer 
manufactured and raw jute, 
chemical elements and com* 
pounds, paper and paper 
board, non-ferrous metals, 
transport equipment and raw 
wool have also tended to rise 
while raw cotton, iron & steel 
and cashew nuts have witness- ' 
ed decline. 

Table IV shows the 
imports by broad commo¬ 
dity groups during 1971-72, 

1972- 73 and April-September, 

1973- 74 (with comparative 
figures of 1972-73). 

During April-September, 
1973, while while India’s im¬ 
ports from America, Asia, 
Western and Eastern Europe 
increased, those from Africa 
declined. The value of im¬ 
ports' from the USA and • 


Canada increased because of 
higher imports of wheat. Im¬ 
ports from WestlGermany were 
marginally low but those from 
Italy, France, Belgium and 
Netherlands, increased appre¬ 
ciably. Imports from Japan, 
Iran, Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi 


Arabia increased, appreciably. 
Imports from Thailand feu 
sharply onddwindlcd comple¬ 
tely from Burma. Reduced 
imports of cottop from ARB. 
and Sudan resulted in a dae$dL 
in imparts from African ' 
region. (Table V) 


Tabus IV 

Imports by Broad Commodity Groups, During 1971-72, 
1972-73 and April-September, 1973-74 (with com¬ 
parative figures of 1972-73) 

(Rs crores) 


Commodity 


1971-72 1972-73 April-September 





1972 

1973 

Foodgrains 

131.2 

80.8 

15.2 

131.4 

Cotton 

113.4 

90.9 

62.6 

32.8 

Chemical elements and 





compounds 

71.8 

88.9 

35.1 

44.5' 

Fertilizers, manufactured 

81.2 

89.9 

27.8 

53.7 

Petroleum crude and 





petroleum products 

194.6 

204.3 

94.0 

152.9 

Iron and steel 

237.6 

217.1 

113.9 

104.7 

Non-ferrous metals 

102.4 

101.7 

54.8 

61.6 

Machinery 

376.0 

409.0 

202.6 

244.5 

Transport equipment 

94.6 

87.1 

34.1 

40.1 

Grand total of imports 
(incl. other items and 
value of articles under 
reference) 1,824.5 1 

1,796.4 

850.8 

1,111.7* 


"Excludes value of articles under reference. 

Table V 

India's Imports — Regionwise 


(Rs croresjf 


April-September'* 


8SK2 


Region 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1972^ 

1973 

Africa 

143.7 

163.6 

100.6 

' ■ j 5 * 4 

America 

538.6 

353.1 

134.6 

374*1 

North America 

532.0 

329.0 

131:0 

260.3 

Latin America 

5.7 

23.2 

3,4 

13.8 

Asia & Oceania 

424.1 

437.1 

220.7 

321.0 

ECAFE 

361.5 

388.8 

187.3 

253.0 

Other Asia and 




'' J 

Oceania 

62.6 

84.3 

,33.4 

71.0 

East Europe 

209.4 

217.8 

, 102.8 

1U0 

West Europe 

508.6 

588.8 

292.0 


ECM 

233.8 

316.5 

149.3 

184.fr! 

EFTA 

250,8 

266.0 

139.7 

* 
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A _ Mr Q.D. Buua’s inaugural address at the 

CCeni Oil 48th annual generalmeetiagof the Indian 

_ _ Chamber of Commerce. Calcutta, pre- 

nm/ii l#*Tlrti < l settled an incisive analysis of the current 

^ 1#* yilWV «IVI ■ W oes of our economy and put forward cer- 
cogent suggestions for making it regain its earlier vigour and vitality. In sharp 
rast to the many X-rays of the economy conducted both by the officials and uon- 
iate in recent months, his treatment of the subject breathes an air of down-to-earth 
ty. H>s emphasis on the need for increased production in the farm as well as the 
.__.ory to overcome some of the major problems facing the country may not have an 
element of novelty about it but it certainly points to the basic condition which must be 
fulfilled if the economy is to get out of the mire. 

The shortfall in foodgrains output in particular and agricultural production in 
liciierftl in recent years has brought to the fore some pundits who have started advoeat- 
mg the cause of the primary sector at the expense of all the other sectors of the economy. 
The refrain of their argument is that without adequate progress on the agricultural tront, 
the onward march of other sectors of the economy cannot be sustained. Mr Birla 
exposed the weakness in this line of reasoning. “How can agricultural production in¬ 
crease without a corresponding increase in industrial output?” he asked. Ewminmg 
his approach to this problem, he added that to irrigate the land there was need for re¬ 
servoirs, canals, tube-wells, which in turn required cement, steel and power. Thus, agn- 
: culture and industry were interdependent to suchp extent that it was unwise to pan 
the progress of one without corresponding growth of the other. 

* Regarding the use of the armoury of monetary instruments for curing the economy 
of its present ills, Mr Birla exhibited his disapproval in unmistakable words. He termeo 
credit squeeze, increased bank rate and demonetization of currency as meaningless m we 
present state of the economy. While the government has so for .ratedt out 
tion as a solution for the current economic problems, it has 

at the credit squeeze and the increased interest rates without achieving any “PP^P 1 ® 
change in the economic situation. Tinkering with money and^2X3 
for the supply of goods and services is like beating the air. It seems that the ewerument 
and the Reserve Bank had initialed some of these monetary measures fOT the sakeo, 
showing to the public that they were keen about doing fcometh'ng r X?hvt£m were 
« pHces though they' knew and were perhaps convinced that the steps taken by them were 

too feeble to deliver the goods. 

The failure to produce in adequate quantities has not a little to do with mcffl- 
ciency of our bureaucracy, according to Mr Birla. He was of the that there 
nothing wrong with Indian officers as such; they were perhaps the world sbest_but tne 
hane-over of We past few years has had a great demoralising effect on then. The set 
a te exaSptThad been asked to explain why licensed capacity of certam.big 
. business houses had been increased. Consequently, they tl ^ 0 in w t ^ g connec - 

The files moved uo and down but no work was done. Mr Birla recajwa, in mis coni 
I tion, the munneHn which Hindustan Alummmm COTp^ 
i i n * 0 K-ino It was the late T.T. Krishnamachari who had asked Mr B»ia to set up n • 

dalco and once the prime minister’s approval had beimmceived, it took^ y 

for the nlant to start producing. Once bitten, twice shy; the services are n 
&£« £££fipWd«their initiative. The,need the«B»« ■ 
agisters who should be able to take quick decisions one way or the other, 
therefore is the creation of undeoided ministers and weak bureaucrats. 

Tfc. .feirri maior guise for the stalemate in the economy, according to Mr Birla, 

was the pricing policy of the government m adctotTSur at°a loss 

tain products were unremunerative and the industries were maoe to ren institutions 

SSassssar 

\\t hard by the pricing policies of the government. 
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line. He praised Air Marshal P.C. Lai 
for having tackled this problem with 
courage in Indian Airlines. It was •time 
that others also followed the example of 
Mr P.C. Lai for putting an end to the 
strikes and look-outs. Lastly, Mr Birla 
listed transport bottleneck as one of the 
hurdles in reviving the economy. 

The mismanagement of the economy by 
the government through the various fac¬ 
tors enumerated by Mr Birla has caused 
widespread dissatisfaction and discomfort 
among the people leading to violence at 
some places in recent weeks. White the 


government has blamed the opposition 
parties for the current stir in the country, 
the real cause is the economic discontent 
which in turn is the result of faulty poli¬ 
cies. The solution to these problems lies 
in such measures as tend to increase pro¬ 
duction. Mere mouthing of platitudes or 
blaming the opposition parties will not 
end the miseries of the people. It is to be 
hoped that Mr Birla's exposition of the 
economic situation will be studied careful¬ 
ly by the economic advisers to the prime 
minister and requisite action will be initia¬ 
ted before it is too late. 


Maximising 
output of sugar 

At no stage in the history of the sugar 
industry has the need for maximising its 
production for meeting fully internal needs 
and for taking full advantage of the 
world-wide shortage of refined sugar 
been felt more keenly than now. The 
policy of partial decontrol pursued in the 
last three seasons has no doubt yielded 
good results and the downward trend in 
sugar output noticeable after the decont¬ 
rol experiment in 1969 has been reversed. 
With easier cane availability there was 
a sharp rebound in production to 3.9 
million tonnes in 1972-73 from 3.1 million 
tonnes in the previous season. With this 
satisfactory performance it was pos¬ 
sible to meet internal consumption to 
the extent of 3.5 million tonnes and effect 
exports of the order of 112,000 tonnes. 
The carryover into the 1973-74 season 
also improved to $43,000 tonnes from 
592,000 tonnes. 

With the internal consumption rough¬ 
ly estimated at 3.8 million tonnes in the 
current crushing season, including a spe¬ 
cial release of 200,000 tonnes during the 
festival season, and the scope for effecting 
exports of at least 500,000 tonnes out of 
the mason’s output, it has become neces¬ 
sary to achieve a level of production of 
at least 4.3 million tonnes against the 
earlier target of 4.5 million tonnes in order 
to be in a position to earn sizeable sums 
in foreign exchange for offsetting at least 
in part the fantastic rise in the cost of 
oil imports. There is now speculation in 
industrial and trade circles about the 
likely output that would be secured in the 
remaining months ot the current season. 
This is because the performance of the 
industry in the first five months has not 
been as satisfactory as anticipated in 
October last year. The government’s 
policy in regard to the grant of rebates in 
excise duties in respect of production in 


excess of outputs in different periods in 
the previous season has not provided the 
necessary incentive especially as high pri¬ 
ces have to be paid by sugar mills in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar for their cane 
requirements. 

There were also reports in earlier mon¬ 
ths that the standing crop had been affec¬ 
ted by pyrilia disease in parts of Uttar 
Pradesh and in the north-western region, 
These reports however have later been 
discounted and it is now even complained 
that many factories are not handling folly 
the quantities of cane tendered to them at 
the factory gates and large quantities are 
being diverted compulsorily for conversion 
into gur and khandsari. If this diversion 
is allowed to be continued on a large scale, 
the prospects for the next season will be 
seriously jeopardised if for any reason the 
cane growers got paid for their produce 
less from gur producers than what they 
would have received from the sugar mills. 
In view of the high prices for rice and 
wheat and other cash crops cane cultiva¬ 
tion on an increasing scale can be ensured 
only if the state governments concerned 
maintain a careful watch over new 
developments and provide the necessary 
encouragement in the form of rebates in 
cess and purchase taxes for enabling sugar 
mills to prolong the crushing season. 

There is however no reason to 
be worried about a new record being 
established in 1973-74 as a fairly 
good start has been already made and 
what is needed is a correct understan¬ 
ding of the problems of Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar mills and immediate arrangements 
for increasing production to the required 
levels by using available cane supply. 
Actual production in the first five months 
of this season up to February was 2.52 
million tonnes agginst 2.66 million tonnes 
in the same period in 1972-73 and 2.32 
million tonnes on a comparable basis in 
1969-70. lathe last mentioned season, 
an all-time record of 4.26 million tonnes 
was established. This was possible 
because 1.82 million tonnes were 


months, Much-lope 


produced In four months, Much-In 
of that seasonf»nd il7,f 
last three months 

output for 

tonnes taking the total to 3,27 million 
tonnes, for the first half of the season! 
What remains to be done is the achieve¬ 
ment of production of 1.13 million tonnes 
for reaching a target of 4.4 million tonnes 
if not 4,5 million tonnes. The trade 
estimates however place the figure at only 
4.2 million tonnes. This is because 
Maharashtra may be reporting a decline in 
its share by more than 100,000 tonnes and 
the trend of production has not been as 
satisfactonr as ibshould be in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh and Bihar. 


The performance of Karnataka, Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu however will be 
quite encouraging. Tamil Nadu in particu¬ 
lar is expected to acquit itself very credita¬ 
bly with a record output of 425,000 tonnes. 
Karnatak and Andhra Pradesh maybe 
accounting for 625,000 tonnes taking the 
total for the three states to 1.05 million 
tonnes against 825,000 tonnes in 1972-73 
and 865,000 tonnes in 1969-70. It will 
therefore be seen that the loss of produc¬ 
tion of Maharashtra amounting to 100,000 
tonnes will be more than made up by the 
inmease in the share of the three southern 
states by 225,000 tonnes. This clearly 
emphasises the need for Uttar Pradesh and> 
Bihar making their contribution of nearly 
2.0 million tonnes for enabling exports to 
be increased on the desired scale. It may 
perhaps be argued that any steps taken 
now may not yield the desired results. 

What is however disappointing is the 
absence of any great anxiety to adopt the 
necessary corrective measures so that any 
setback sustained in the current season 
does not have a recoiling effect in 1974-75. 
Even if an output of not more than 4.2 
million tonnes is attained in 1973-74 it 
will still be possible to release 400.0Q0 
tonnes for export which will fetch at least 
Rs 150 crores in foreign exchange. If 
positive steps are taken to increase far¬ 
ther output to 4,7 million tonnes in 1974- 
75 by raising if need be the minimum 
price for cane, and suitably the prices for 
levy sugar, the objective of exporting 
600,000 tonnes in the financial year 

1974- 75 can still be fulfilled. It Will aifo 
be possible to allow an increase in domes¬ 
tic consumption to 4.0 million tonnes and 
provide a strong base for maintaining ex¬ 
ports at even 700,000 tonnes in 1975-76. 

The tropical region will tie in a posi¬ 
tion to produce 2.3 miflten tonnes in 

1975- 76 even assuming that M&harashtgs 
will not be accounting fob more than 
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|.05 million tonnes. Karnataka will have 
.much larger crushing capacity in the 
otning months as three new mills will be in 
u!l production which between themselves 
assure as output of about 50,000 
Ingnes. With other mills also expanding 
Jhefr capacity, total output can rise to 
5,000 tonnes. Tamil Nadu will have 
Ihe advantage of the expanded facilities 
)f four sugar mills in the private sector, 
fhe cooperative factories also are making 
Sorts to utilise their capacity fully and 
[lie region’s sugar production may rise to 
6,000 tonnes. Even if Uttar Pradesh 
|md Bihar can make sure that they could 
produce 2.0 million tonnes total, 
output can be easily 4.7 million tonnes 
as other states can provide 400.000 
tonnes. 

It is imperative to bear in mind that 
the sugar industry has assumed new impor¬ 
tance with the improved prospects for 
exports and rising internal consumption. 
Tllere is every likelihood of the earlier 

Exports to Gulf 
countries 

The oiL-producing countries in western 
Asia have acquired sharp increases in 
incomes consequent upon the steep rise in 
the prices of petroleum and petroleum 
products. The dependence of these 
countries on imports of a variety of goods 
coupled with growing purchasing power 
offers unique opportunities to exporting 
countries including India. A product- 
oriented market survey of selected Gulf 
countries such as Kuwait, Oman, Bahrain, 


growth in consumption being again esta¬ 
blished as the adverse effects of higher 
prices may wear off with the adjustments 
in emoluments of the fixed income groups 
and the increasing incomes of rural popu 
lation. There is thus no possibility of a 
repetition of the happenings of 1969-70. 
On the other hand, failure to bring about 
a sustained increase in sugar production 
will create serious problems and it may 
not even be possible to meet the needs of 
the home market fully. The six impor¬ 
tant states concerned with the development 
of the sugar industry have therefore a 
special responsibility in the present con¬ 
text. It is not difficult in any sense to 
meet a sizeable fraction of the increase 
in expenditure on imports on account of 
increased cost of petroleum and allied 
products. Only if the sugar, jute, textile 
and plantation industries can increase the 
value and quantum of their exports to 
yield bn additional Rs 500 crores, the new 
challenges on the foreign exchange front 
can be successfully met. 


Qatar, Dubai and Abu Dhabi, by 
the Indian Institute of Foreign Trade 
(IIFT) for the ministry of Commerce be¬ 
fore the oil crisis made its appearance 
shows that promising opportunities do 
exist for increasing exports to this area 
though our country “has so far bestowed 
inadequate attention on the region”. 

Due to increased oil production and 
prices, the oil revenues of these countries 
are expected to rise from 42.21 billion in 
1971 to *12.70 billion in 1974. All the 
development plans and the requirements 
of consumer goods of these countries will 
absorb only a fraction of the income from 


oil sales. Consequently, these countries 
are likely to take up increasingly such 
activities as acquiring assets abroad and 
re-export trade. Currently, the re-export 
annual trade of these countries is around 
*268 million. The advantageous geo¬ 
physical location, liberal commercial 
policies and developed trading and port 
facilities have given a stimulus to re-export 
trade, and our exporters can also increas¬ 
ingly profit from this activity. 

The economies of these countries lack 
the industrial sector to which little atten¬ 
tion has been paid so far. Recently, 
emphasis is being laid on the diversifica¬ 
tion of the economies of these countries. 
The development expenditure of the 
governments in these countries is around 
*550 million which is likely to grow at a 
fast rate in the near future. Increasing 
emphasis is expected to be put not only 
on the establishment of new industrial 
units and the associated infrastructure but 
also on agriculture and agrobased indus¬ 
tries. Latest statistics arc available tor 
1972 which indicate that imports worth 
* 1.91 billion were made by this group of 
countries. The average rate of growth in 
imports being 17 per cent a year, the 
value of imports is expected to double in 
four to live years. Wh|it is disconcerting 
is that our country’s share has been not 
more than two per cent of the total 
imports (see table below). 

The markets in the Gulf countries have 
been dominated by imports from the UK, 
the USA, Japan and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, all the four countries 
accounting for more than half the imports. 
By and large, only such products from 
India and other developing countries have 
found a place in the markets of these 


Share of Major Suppliers in Gulf Countries, Total Imports (in million US dollars) 


•* 

Country 

Total Imports 

1970 1971 

1972 

Share of major suppliers in 1972 (%) 

Kuwait 

701.34 

792.17 

894.02 

Japan (16.0), USA (13.1), UK (10.2), W. Germany (8.9), Italy (4.7), Leba¬ 
non (5.2) and India (2.9). 

^Bahrain 

201.92 

264.61 

253.26 

UK (21.2), Japan (14.9), USA (13.0) China (6.6), Australia (6.0), W. 
Germany (4.7), and India (2.8). • 

Oman 

21.86 

39.70 

52.79 

UK (20.7), UAE (18.5), Japan (10.4), India (6.0), Australia (5.7), Nether¬ 
lands (5.1), China (4.5), W. Germany (3.5), Pakistan (3.2)'. 

Qatar 

76.37 

128.97 

151.82 

UK (26.4), Japan (12.6), USA (10.4), France (8.4), Lebanon (6.9), W. 
Germany (5.3), India (2.0). 

Abu Dhabi 

88.20 

118.29 

190.82 

UK (23.9), Japan (15.6), USA (13.7), France (7.4), Dubai (7.2), W. Germany, 
(5.8), Italy (2.6), India (1.6). 

HDubai 

239.47 

264.76 

368.67 

Japan (20.9), USA (13.6), UK (12.9), Switzerland (7.5), Saudi Arabia (5.3), 
Hong Kong (3.9), India (3.7). 
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countnc* as were either not available in 
the developed countries or were so v cheap 
that they offered extremely high profits to 
importers. In short, the Gulf markets 
have received little attention from our 
exporters and it is high time that they are 
persuaded to explore the possibilities of 
increased trade with this region, The 
survey conducted by the 1IFT does throw 
up some useful hints for prospective 
exporters but the exporters will have to 
take certain positive steps to increase their 
share in the trade of these countries. 

The 11FT has in a painstaking manner 
tried to pinpoint the products whose 
exports will find a ready market in the 
Gulf countries and production capacity in 
regard to which already exists in this 
country. The list of these products is long 
and includes meat and meat products, 
poultry products, wheat and rice, spices, 
fruits and vegetables, tea bags, sugar, 
coffee, timber, vegetable oil and fats, 
medicinal and pharmaceuticals products, 
essential oils and perfumes, iron and steel, 
construction materials, cement, plywood 
and hardboard, paints and varnishes, tyres 
and tubes, plastic goods, aluminiumware, 
cotton and woollen fabrics, blankets, foot¬ 
wear, refrigerators, air-conditioners, water¬ 
coolers, sewing machines, hand tools 
including tool sets, road transport vehicles 
and auto parts, telecommunication equip¬ 
ment, conduit pipes, pumps both booster 
and centrifugal, electrical accessories, 
wires and cables, sanitaryware, excavating 
and levelling machines, scientific instru¬ 
ments, material handling equipment, 
equipment for petrochemical plants, elec¬ 
tric motors and generators. 

Highlighting the bright chances of 
commercial deals with the Gulf countries, 
Prof. Brij Bhushan of the 1IFT (who 
toured these countries for about a month) 
stated at a recent seminar that a five-point 
strategy needed to be adopted for availing 
of the opportunities offered in this region. 
They consisted of : (a) appointing agents 
in the Gulf region in preference to dealing 
with general importers; (b) having sole 
agencies in individual countries instead of 
sub-agencies, (e) making effective use of 
the few big business houses that have 
emerged as important importers, whole¬ 
salers and retailers in the Gulf countries; 
(d) deputing technically qualified sales 
personnel with the authority to finalise 
negotiations across the table; and (c) 
improving sophistication in Indian pro¬ 
ducts. 

While no disagreement with the 
strategy for export to the region was 
voiced at the seminar, it was remar¬ 
ked by one of the participants that 
among the products listed for increased 


exports, there were some which were in 
short supply in this country. DrR.K. 
Singh, Executive Director of the Engineer¬ 
ing Export Promotion Council, was 
however of the view that the engineering 
products listed in the UFT study did not 
suffer from the supply constraint. He 
also suggested that the marketing strategy 
in the Gulf countries should comprise two 
dear-cut sub-strategies—a short-term one 
involving quick-maturing deals and a 
long-term one involving big projects with 
a long gestation period. 

In addition to regular product exports, 
the UFT study advocated the setting up 
of joint industrial ventures. It also 
suggested increased use of Indian con¬ 
sultancy services in the region. For joint 
ventures, the industries suggested were 
petrochemicals, fertilisers, mini-steel plants 
and re-rolling mills, printing units, cement 
plants, porcelain products, servicing 
industries and workshops. Consultancy 
services in respect of town planning, 
housing and road construction, electrifica¬ 
tion, land reclamation, development of 
agriculture, agriculture-based industries 
and small-scale industries, and economic 
planning could be established. 

It was Prof. G.R, Kulkarni, Director- 
General of the UFT, who ventured the 
view that immense possibilities for con¬ 
sultancy services existed in the region. He 
singled out two areas—agricultural consul¬ 
tancy and civil works—in which numerous 
contracts had been struck by nationals of 
other countries in the recent past and 
which offered golden opportunities to our 
country. In order to be successful in this 
field, Prof, Kulkarni listed two points: 
we must know how to organise ourselves 
to tender for international projects and in 


case of winning them, how to manage 
“our money, material, technical know-how 
etc. in implementing them”. Ironically, 
the consulting firms know how to handle 
these projects in this country but had 
failed to acquire the expertise for similar 
projects abroad. 

While the UFT report made a satisfying 
statistical analysis of the foreign trade of 
countries in this region in order to locate 
areas wherein firms from this country 
could make a beginning (sec table on page 
878), the exporter failed to get the much- 
needed commercial information. Tffis 
point was brought out forcefully by a 
participant in regard to radios and tele¬ 
vision sets. In the absence of indepth 
studies, the report was of not much use 
to the prospective export. It was claimed 
by the study team that all the information 
gathered had not been given in the report 
and that intending exporters could get in 
touch with the 1IFT for additional infor¬ 
mation in respect of specific products. , 

There is no doubt that the exporters 
will have to put in great effort in order to 
win over an increased share in the trade 
of these countries but the government will 
also have to take certain essential measures 
which will facilitate their task. The 
newly-crcated department of export pro¬ 
motion in the ministry of Commerce had 
better take note of the following observa¬ 
tion by the I1FT : “Absence of strong 
commercial representations in all the 
countries except Kuwait, non-existence of 
an Indian bank, infrequent trade delega¬ 
tions and insufficient participation in trade 
fairs and exhibitions are symptoms of 
lack of any viable strategy of trade pro¬ 
motion and economic cooperation in the 
Gulf”. 
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Within the next six or eight months India will 
be called upon with the rest of the world to 
participate in a World Trade Conference to 
define and decide the future of international 
trade policies. Some tentative conclusions seem 
to have been arrived at by the General Policy 
Committee, which has agreed to the principle of 
multilateral trade agreement subject to certain 
safeguards and reservations in the interest of 
India. In defining her attitude to international 
trade policies India should primarily consult her 
own long-term economic interests, and where 
they are likely to be adversely affected she should 
have no hesitation or compunction in resisting 
conclusions and agreements not in harmony with 


her own national welfare, however lofty or noble 
these international conclusions may appear to be 
on paper. We need not apologize for this atti¬ 
tude of ours nor fear that we shall damage our 
position in the eyes of the rest of the world, for 
each of the big countries does no less, with this 
difference, however, that by a process of self- 
delusion or specious reasoning it identifies its 
own interests with world's interests, and further 
is able to impose its views and policies on the 
rest of the world. Such internationalism in the 
long run helps no country, and India willbe serving 
the best interests of the world no less than her 
own if she lays down courageously the principle 
of trade policy which would be acceptable to her. 
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What prospects 
for jute? 

In his address to the annual general meet- 
, tag of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
(TJMA) in Calcutta on the 13, April, 
Mr D.P. Chattopadhyaya, the union Com¬ 
merce minister, expressed concern over 
the plight of jute growers due to the fall 
in the fibre prices. He said that the fibre 
prices had a direct bearing on the econo¬ 
mic functioning of the industry and he 
therefore stressed the need for discipline 
in this regard. The minister's speech 
seems to give the impression that the jute 
industry has not been keen to ensure re¬ 
munerative prices to the cultivators. But, 
in fact, the industry's efforts to give a fair 
deal to the growers have not proved effec¬ 
tive mainly due to factors beyond its con¬ 
trol. 

For instance, heavy power cuts have 
forced the industry to operate at only 
about 40 per cent of capacity. In 1973 the 
industry lost production of 68.000 tonnes 
valued at Rs 25 crores due to power cuts; 
and in the current year also, extensive load 
shedding continues to hamper output and 
thereby the consumption of raw jute. 
The inability of the railways to ensure 
prompt movement of the fibre to Calcutta 
and the mill centres has also been serious- 
1 ly affecting the industry’s efforts to imple¬ 
ment the scheme to provide price support 
for raw jute. The absence of timely and 
adequate credit facilities has been another 
obstacle. Since June 1973 the industry 
has been urging the Reserve Bank for in¬ 
creased credit but it was only in October 
that the commercial banks were authorised 
to increase the credit limits necessary to 
build up raw jute inventories equal to 
four months' consumption. 


“exploit” such short-term advantages for 
the benefit of the exchequer? For ins¬ 
tance, will not the increase in the export 
duty on carpet backing and hessian and its 
re-imposition on sacking make it more 
difficult for the industry to step up and 
diversify its exports? “Such a drastic re¬ 
versal of policy", said the chairman of the 
IJMA, “in so sensitive a field as export 
duty is likely to create strong resentment 
among foreign buyers". He added, “To 
them an export duty represents a quite un¬ 
warranted tax element in the price they 
pay for imported goods. In this case, 
they are likely to interpret it as an attempt 
to hold them to ransom and capitalise on 
the present shortage of synthetics. Such 
an impression, however baseless, might 
gravely impair the confidence and good¬ 
will on which healthy trade relations are 
built". Mr Goenka said that if at all the 
government thought that a rise in the ex¬ 
port duty was necessary, the higher rates 
should have been made applicable 
only to the new contracts and not to 
those entered into earlier, whatever be the 
delivery dates specified in them. It seems 
surprising why the Finance ministry did 
not favour such a step which would have 
helped to some extent in mitigating the 
impact of this levy on foreign buyers. 


petition to jute goods comes from poly¬ 
propylene. Leading oil companies are 
holding out assurances to the .carpet in¬ 
dustry as well as the bagging industry in 
USA that the world-wide shortage of na¬ 
phtha crudes will not affect polypropylene 
users and that domestic prices Of polypro¬ 
pylene will not be allowed to. go up> 
Such assurances cannot be lightly dis¬ 
missed. There is general agreement that 
the switch from natural gas liquids to 
naphtha as the raw material for produc¬ 
tion of monomers is going to make more 
propylene available. New plants for 
converting propylene into polypropylene 
are scheduled to come on stream in 1975”. 
It is also relevant to note that that USA is 
not so vulnerable to oil crisis as west 
Europe and Japan since the former de¬ 
pends less on the supplies of crude from 
west Asia. 


Despite these severe handicaps, the in¬ 
dustry seems to have done its best to maxi¬ 
mise its purchase of raw jute. At the end 
of December 1973, the stock with the in¬ 
dustry was 3.1 million bales, the highest 
held in recent months. In fact, Mr J.P. 
Goenka, the chairman of the IJMA, 
claimed that “the joint effort of the Jute 
Corporation of India and the industry for 
implementing the purchase programme of 
|aw jute in the current season is without 
a parallel in the annals of any industry in 
this country”. 

The Commerce minister expressed an¬ 
xiety over the upsurge in the prices of jute 
goods. Hewamed that the over-enthusias¬ 
tic exploitation of short-term advan¬ 
tages hod done considerable damage to 
ffie marketability of jute products. But 
m got the government also been keen to 


The recent trends in the production and 
export of jute goods have been quite un¬ 
satisfactory. While the production fell 
from 1.11 million tonnes in 1972 to 1.04 
million tonnes in 1973, exports declined 
from 625,000 tonnes to 576,000 tonnes in 
the same period — hessian from 270,000 
tonnes to 241,000 tonnes, carpet backing 
from 181,000 tonnes to 175,000 tonnes, 
and sacking from 101,000 tonnes to 84,000 
tonnes. The export earnings in 1973 were 
Rs 240 crores compared to Rs 266 crores 
in the preceding year. Of particular con¬ 
cern has been the sharp decline in the 
offtake by the USA. Shipments of hessian 
to this market declined by 8400 tonnes and 
carpet backing by 14,000 tonnes. 


However, since the end of 1973 there has 
been some improvement in the export of 
jute goods, the shipments from October 
to December amounting to 58,000 tonnes 
per month compared to an average of 
45,000 tonnes per month in the preceding 
nine months. Particularly gratifying was 
the fact that exports to Japan rose three¬ 
fold over their previous levels and those to 
Australia by over 60 per cent in the last 
quarter of 1973. But complacency seems 
unwarranted about the export prospects. 
The share of jute in primary carpet back¬ 
ing in the USA fell from 81 per cent to 34 
per cent between 1968 and 1973 and in 
secondary backing from 71 per cent to 
64 per cent. As Mr Goenka explained, 
"Among synthetics, the most severe com¬ 
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The government of India should there¬ 
fore actively assist the jute iadustry to 
increase production and improve its com¬ 
petitive strength. It is, indeed, surprising 
that though the power shortage has been 
severely hurting the production of jute 
goods, as mentioned eariler, neither the 
centre nor the government of West Bengal 
has realised the seriousness of the prob¬ 
lem. Mr Goenka suggested that the state 
government should givp “high priority” to 
the jute industry in any scheme of power 
rationing that may be introduced. But 
the government has been unable or un¬ 
willing to enforce any rational scheme of 
rationing power. The least that New 
Delhi should do is to permit the import of 
thermal or diesel power generating sets 
for captive use and waive the import duty 
on them. The industry should also be 
given loans on easy terms to purchase the 
generating sets. It has also suggested that 
to make the best use of whatever power is 
available, the mills should be helped to 
work seven days a week which will make 
it possible to secure a minimum increase 
in production of 15 per cent. This sug¬ 
gestion was made even in the last year and 
it is strange that the industry even now is 
faced with a chaotic and uncertain situa¬ 
tion in regard to the supply of power when 
the export prospects have brightened 
up. 

Non-availability of sufficient shipping 
space, irregular sailings, arbitrary increases 
in the freight rates and the levy of a bunker 
surcharge by shipping companies are 
among the other factors which handicap 
the jute industry. Clearly, therefore, the 
government of India has to take effective 
and coordinated action in several fields if 
the jute industry is to contribute its best 
to increase the country’s earnings of fo¬ 
reign exchange. 
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Procurement of Foodgrains • Public Sector 
in Heavy Industry • Oil Development Fund 


Ip the expectation of the union ministry 
of Agricuture that five to six million ton¬ 
nes of wheat would be procured out of 
the current rabi crop is fulfilled, the total 
procurement of foodgrains out of the 
1973-74 crop should exceed substantially 
not only the 7.6 million tonnes procured 
last year out of the 1972-73 crop but also 
quite significantly the 8.4 million tonnes 
purchased in 1972-73 out of the 1971-72 
crop. Out of the last kharif crop, nearly 
3.6 million tonnes of foodgrains have al¬ 
ready been procured. As the procure¬ 
ment of kharif grains is still continuing 
in some parts of the country, their total 
procurement can be expected to touch at 
least the 4-million tonne mark. Even 
if wheat procurement comes to five mil- 

on tonnes, the aggregate procurement 
would be up to nine million tonnes. 

grave doubts 

Even though grave doubts are being ex¬ 
pressed in various circles, the union 
ministry of Agriculture is quite hopeful 
of procuring five to six million tonnes 
of wheat this year. The critics of the re¬ 
vised wheat procurement policy are of the 
opinion that the government’s expecta¬ 
tion would not materialise because of two 
major factors. Firstly, they doubt the 
efficiency of the governmental machinery 
to force the wholesalers, who under the 
new policy have been allowed to purchase 
wheat in regulated markets, to hand 
over 50 per cent of their purchases to 
the central pool. This misgiving of theirs 
has its genesis in the widespread mal¬ 
practices at the lower rungs of the Food 
Corporation of India and state procure¬ 
ment agencies whose responsibility it is to 
realise half of the purchases of the whole¬ 
salers at the stipulated procurement price 
of Rs 105 per quintal. Secondly, the cri¬ 
tics point out that the revised procure¬ 
ment policy does not provide for 
adequate safeguards against the deals 
which, the wholesalers might enter 


into with the producers of wheat in the 
farmyards. They fear that such deals will 
retard the arrival of wheat in the markets. 

The union ministry of Agriculture, how¬ 
ever, feels confident that the state govern¬ 
ments would be able to check both these 
unhealthy trends. To counter the first 
development, it has proposed to set up 
non-official agencies which will supervise 
not only the activities of the wholesalers 
but also those of the governmental agen¬ 
cies. 

a third wheel 

It. however, remains to be seen 
whether these non-official agencies will 
not prove to be a third wheel in the pro¬ 
curement operations. The second deve¬ 
lopment is envisaged to be encountered 
by seeing to it that the wholesalers are 
allowed to market their holdings of wheat 
not only in their own states but also out¬ 
side only to the extent to which they have 
shared their purchases with the govern¬ 
ment oo 50:50 basis. 

Meanwhile, in accordance with the new 
policy of wheat procurement, the govern¬ 
ments in the surplus producing states 
have spelt out the terms and conditions for 
the issue of licences to wholesalers in res¬ 
pect of their participation in the procure¬ 
ment programme. The wholesalers under 
the licensing conditions are to be allowed 
to make their purchase only in the regu¬ 
lated markets. They are not to hold 
stocks at any juncture of time exceeding 
a certain limit; generally this limit has been 
specified at 2,000 quintals. Their sales 
within their states too will be regulated; 
movements by them to the border areas 
of their states would be subjected to the 
obtaining of no-objection certificates from 
the district magistrates concerned. It is 
proposed to invoke the provisions of: the 
Defence of India Rules against traders for 
withholding the levy wheat. The list of 
regulated markets and the purchase centres. 


where wholesalers can'operate have been 
notified. 

Direct dealings between the producers 
and the retailers of Wheat are allowed un¬ 
der the new procurement policy. But it 
has been laid down by various state go¬ 
vernments that the retailers can purchase 
directly from producers only a certain 
quantity per day and hold Stocks not ex¬ 
ceeding a certain limit. The limits for the 
purchases of retailers as well as the stocks 
to be held by them have been specified at 
quite low levels. In Haryana, for ins¬ 
tance, they are 100 quintals and 250 quin¬ 
tals, respectively. 

The last kharif harvest has turned out to 
be slightly better than expected earlier. 
According to the latest estimate, it has 
been of the order of 67 million tonnes, as 
against the earlier estimate of 65 million,- 
tonnes. Wheat crop this year, however, 
is not expected to be any better than last 
year when the production was of the order 
of 24.9 million tonnes. Originally, it was 
expected that this year’s output of wheat 
would be around 30 million tonnes. The 
crop is said to have suffered because of lack 
of winter rains, inadequacy of fertilisers and 
frost in some areas in the second half of 
December and early January. There also 
has been some setback to the production 
of gram. A correct estimate of the rabi 
crop, however, is yet to be made. Origi¬ 
nally, it was estimated to yield about 55 
million tonnes. 

government reticence 

It is pointed out by official cricles here 
that if the arrivals of wheat this year ate 
not satisfactory, the government wilt not 
hesitate to take additional measures after 
watching the progress of procurement is* 
the first one or two weeks. Although the 
government is reticent to say anything at 
present about imports of grains, soma ini' 
ports at least are not rated out to aug¬ 
ment the government stock even though it 
is generally felt that the supplies to be 
routed through the public distribution ays- , 
tem would be scaled down in view of the; 
marketing to be done by the wholesalers;* 
The total availability of foodgrains In the 
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^.^et this year, it is hopbd by (he central 
ivctmaeot, would be somewhat better 
,uian tot year. 

A major cot In the supplies from the 
ccMral pool is likely to be effected in the 
; C asFof $8er flour mills. Under the 1** 
, year’s policy of state take-over of whole- 
I s a ie bade iA wheat, the requirements of 
I roller'flour mills had to be met from the 
■ central pool alone as the millers were not 
allowed to make any purchases in the open 
market, this year following the allow- 
in#of the wholesalers to enter the market, 
the millers also are like y to be asked to 
make some purchases to meet their re¬ 
quirements. The policy in regard to the 
roller flour mills is understood to be near 
finalisation; it is expected to be announ¬ 
ced soon. The central government is 
likely to confine its 'eommitment for the 
supply of wheat to the roller flour mills 
only in the metropolitan areas. 

tit 


«t its profit from Rs 12.$2 lakhs to Rs 23 
lakhs. The ICPP also-, showed an im-, 
provpment in profit from » bare Rs 87,000 
to Rs 5.61 lakhs. The profits of HMT 
and TSP, however, declined from Rs 
75.85 lakhs to Rs 60 l«ikh $ and Rs 5.46 
lakhs to about Rs 5 lakhs, respectively. 
The BHPV was able to out down its 
loss from Rs 85.86 lakhs to- about Rs 30 
lakhs, TSL from Rs 52,35 lakhs to Rs 30 
lakhs and 'Jessop from Rs 5.43 crores (for 
the 17 months to March 31, 1973) to Rs 
4.32 crores (for the 12 months of 1973- 
74). The MTCI recorded a marginal in¬ 
crease in loss from Rs 27 lakhs to Rs 28 
lakhs. The lose of Gresham and Craven 
also went up from Rs 15 lakhs to Rs 21.80 
lakhs and of Braithwaite from Rs 3-55 
crores to Rs 5.12 crores. Richardson and 
Cruddas, which had incurred a loss of Rs 
40 lakhs in the nine months to March 31, 
1973, was able to break even in 1973-74. 
The BPCL incurred a loss of Rs 32 lakhs 
in 1973-74; it, was not in production in 
the previous year. The sharp increase in 
the loss of Braithwaite last year is attri¬ 
buted primarily to the backlog of unre- 
munerative orders with this company 
which it has tried to liquidate. 


Details arc now available of the 1973- 
74 performance of the 14 public sector 
undertakings under the charge ot the 
union ministry of Heavy Industry, which 
arc in production currently. In aggre¬ 
gate, the undertakings are expected to 
show for the year just gone by. a profit 
or Rs 9.34 crores, as against a loss of Rs 
13.51 crores in the previous year, i nus, 
mere has been a turnround ot approxi¬ 
mately Rs 23 crores in the profitability of 
these undertakings. The undertakings 

are; (1) Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 

(BHEL); i(2) Heavy Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion Limited (HEC); P) ^ r . 

Heavy Plates and Vessels Limited 
(BHPV); (4) Mining and Allied Ma¬ 
chinery Corporation -isimited (MAMC), 

(5) TrivenV Stucturals Limited J&i), 

(6) Bharat , Pumps and Cominn^oW tab)c g i ven alongside. 

Limited (BPCL); 

Products limited (TSP); (8) 

Tapis Corporation of India Ltmited 
(iSrarCI); m Hindustan Machine Tools 

Sited mn (i^dian Consortium 

of Power ProWcts (ICPP); ( 11 ) Jessopan 

Col Ltd; ( 12 ) Braithwaite^: Co. (India) 

Ltd; (13) Richardson and Cruddas Ltd, 
anS (14) Gresham and Craven (ndia) 

Private Ltd. The fifteenth sueh under¬ 
taking Scooters (India) Ltd,.ts yet 

9 > go into production. 

Although there has been a very signi¬ 
ficant improvement at the working of all 
the above undertakings, the conversion ot 
theiraggregate loss Snipanaggregatepro- 
fit hasbeen j^imardy brought about by the 

dmrp increase in the iprofit 
R$ 13.3 crores in 1972-73 to Ksz/Jt crores 


aggregate profit 

The tentative projections about lhe pro¬ 
fitability of the above undertakings m the 
current financial year indicate that their 
amegate profit would go up to about Rs 
30 crores, as against about Rs 9.34 crores 
last year. 

Despite various constraints of produc¬ 
tion caused by the difficult power situa¬ 
tion, raw material shortages, etc., these 
undertakings were able to record an mi- 
pressive improvement in production lust 
This should be evident from the 
;iven alongside 

The targetted production for 1973-74, 
however, could not be achieved in all 
the cases, although BHEL and Jessop and 
Company exceeded the targets set lor hem- 
The BHcL by producing goods worth Rs 
228 crores, exceeded its target by about 
Rs 4 crores. Jessop and Company re¬ 
corded a production of Rs 24 crores as 
against the target ot Rs 21 croicx. Tc 
other undertakings accomplished their 
targets to the extent of the percentages 
indicated against them ■ HEC , 

64. MAMC 99, TSL 90, BPCL 27, TPb 
98, Braithwaite 78, Richardson and tu id- 
das 98, Gresham and Craven 96, HMT 88 
and MTCI 75. 


supplies 

Suction of thb^SSy/forge plant. -This, 
in-turn, redticed prednction at the heavy 
machine building and the heavy machine 
tools plants. The inadequtte availability 
of foundry grade pig- iron -an8 >srap to<M 
affected the production of castings and ' 
forgings. But even then, ail the three 
major units of HEC were able to eMtefte • 
improvement in production over the prm« ■ 
ous year. . 

Further rapid strides are expected teM'J 
made by all these undertakings dttrtng the' 
current financial year, The following 
production targets have been ft* 

them: BHEL Rs 281.5 crores, HEC Rs 
73.80 crores, fiHPV Rs 20 crores, MAMC 
Rs 25 crores, TSL Rs 7 crores, BPCL Rs 
5.7 crores. TSP Rs 2.5 crores, Jessop Rs 
34 crores, Braithwaite Rs 13.5 crores, Ri¬ 
chardson and Cruddas ;Rs 9 crores, Greshan 
and Craven Rs 1.5 crores, MTU. 
Rs 2.9 crores and HMT Rs 65-5 crores, - 
Scooters (India) Limited is expected to 
turn out production to the extent ot Rs 6 
crores; it is expected to go into prodfKpKm 
by the middle of this'.year. v The aggregate 
output of all these undertakings ihfcyear 
isanticipatcd to beof. (heorder• of about, 
Rs 550 crores. As against the practice 
hitherto, this year's output targets exclude 
the sizeable volume of inter plafit trans- - 

Output of Heavy Units* 

(1972-73 and-1973-74) 

(Rs crores) 



'Project 

A 


BHEL 

HEC 

BHPV 

MAMC 

TSL 

BPCL 


TSP 
Jessop 
Braithwaite 
Richards 
Cruddas 


Gresham 
S'. Craven 
MTCI 
HMT 

Total 


Actual 

Produc¬ 

tion 

1972-73 

Actual Per 

Produc- centage 
tion growth 

1973-74 

145.00 

228 .DO 

58 

49^00 

62.42 

27 

4.60 

8.82 

92 

14.50 

. 17.75 

22 

2.80 

4,50 ■ 

61 

Not in 
produc- 

. <x<| 7 - 


tiort 



2.10 

• 2.28 -j 


'o. 16.20 

24.03 ’ 

K 48„ 

: 8,90 

11.05 

24' 

i & 4.47 

6,70 

50 

(July '72 


to April 

*,, 


•73) 

• 


0.84 

1.05 

26 

1.10 

1.51 

37 

31.20 

40.38 

31 

280.71 

408 557 

46 


*1CPP figures ate not available. 




fcms of production in the major mufti-unit 
organizations. * 

Part of the increase in the production, 
value-wise, of the above undertakings, in¬ 
deed, can be said to have resulted from 
the rise in prices last year. This factor 
apparently will have a greater influence on 
tne value of the output this year. But 
even then it cannot be denned that pro¬ 
duction in terms of tonnage and the units 
of the products too showed a good deal 
of'improvement last year and is expected 
to go up further significantly this year. 

* V 

The minister for Petroleum and Chemi¬ 
cals, Mr D.K. Barooah, revealed in the 
Lok Sabha this week that it had been de¬ 
cided to set up an Oil Industry Develop¬ 
ment Fund with an initial allocation of Rs 
45 crorcs. This fund will be placed at the 
disposal of the Oil and Natural Gas Com- 
mision (ONGC) for exploring and de¬ 
veloping the indigenous resources of crude 
oil. Mr Barooah hoped that the establish¬ 
ment of the fund would piovide for greater 
autonomy of the ONGC which so far has 
been only notional. The ci cation of fund, 
he stressed was intended to free the ONGC 
of the red-tape caused by its direct total de¬ 
pendence on the government for resources. 


Mr Barooah further indicated that the 
ONGC would be restructured soon in the 
light of the suggestions made by the 
Malaviya Committee, The new chairman 
of the undertaking, Mr N.B. Parsad, 
had been asked to submit a report in this 
regard expeditiously. It was also envisaged, 
added Mr Barooah, that the Indian Oil 
Corporation (IOC) should also be rest¬ 
ructured to make it more effective in the 
matter of distribution and refining of oil. 
A Soviet team would suggest changes in 
the existing pattern of this enterprise. 

Another disclosure made by Mr Ba¬ 
rooah was that the decision on the grant 
of exploration licences to two foreign con¬ 
cerns off the west coast would be taken 
soon. It may be recalled that the govern¬ 
ment has been considering proposals 
for off-shore exploration and drilling in 
areas outside Bombay High in terms of the 
revision in the exploration policy effected 
a couple of years ago. As a result of this 
revision, a number of proposals have been 
received, but only two of them have reach¬ 
ed a very advanced stage or negotiations. 
According to the indications available, the 
agreements to be signed with these two 
paities might be an impiovement over 
the Indonesian model on the basis of 


which the proposals h&d been invited- 

The committee set up under the chair¬ 
manship of Dr K.S. Krishnaswamy to $0 
into oil prices, Mr Barooah said, was ex¬ 
pected to submit its report in 18 months. 
It has been asked to give an interim report 
in the meanwhile. ThcHaldia refinery 
whose construction had been delayed by 
nearly two years has been completed. It 
is expected to go on stream in a couple of 
months. Already, some crude supplies for 
this refinery have been secured. 

As expected, oil has been struck in the 
fourth horizon also of the first well drilled 
on the highest structure in the Bombay 
High area. The well has now been com¬ 
pleted and Sager Samrat is proposed to 
be jacked up next month at the site of the 
second well to be drilled in the structure 
— a few kilometres away from the site of 
the first well. An intermediate produc¬ 
tion programme is being drawn up to 
exploit the indicated emde reserves in the 
Bombay High area. It is expected that fn 
about 30 months, production from these 
resci ves can be had at the rate of 1.5/2 mil¬ 
lion tonnes. The full potential of the 
Bombay High structure, however, will be 
known only when six to eight wells have 
been drilled in it. 
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Microfilm (Edition of Eastern Economist | 

EASTERN ECONOMIST, for the benefit of its readers, both at | 
home and abroad, has made arrangements with University Microfilms £ 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA, for the latter undertaking the reproduc- Z 
tlon of Eastern Economist on microfilm and through xerographic f 
copies. % 

This arrangement covers for the present back issues of Eastern 
Economist starting from January 1971. The question of including issute 
from earlier years in this arrangement Is under consideration. 

University Microfilms will be sending the relevant literature to 
prospective microfilm subscribers. It is believed that this servlcs 
will be of particular interest and value to libraries, business houses, 
firms, government offices and other institutions which may find It useful 
to maintain files of Eastern Economist tor record and reference. 

Prospective microfilm subscribers may address their enquiries to: 
Serial Publications University Microfilms, 300 North Zesb Road, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48106, USA. 
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Housing lessons from ....... 

Hong Kong, Panama 


lire urban housing shortage was estimated 
to be 2.8 million units in 1951, five mil¬ 
lion units in 1956,9.3 million units in 1961 
and 11.8 million units at the end of 1967. 
At the present rate of increase the short¬ 
age is expected to rise to 15.4 million 
units by 1979. The portion is far more 
gloomy in the case of rural housing. In 
iural areas, the overall shortage was put 
at 56.5 million units in 1961, 69.6 million 
Wits in 1967, 71.8 million units in 1969 
and is slated to reach 80 million units 
by 1979. Against this, the annual rate 
of new house construction in urban areas 
is estimated to be only about 3,5 units 
per thousand people and 0.44 units for 
the same number m rural areas. 

eroded priority 

% Instead of according top priority to 
this basic problem and framing a national 
housing policy, the priority to housing 
has eroded from one five-year Plan to 
another. The first Plan allocated 1.6 per 
cent of the public sector outlay for social 
housing schemes but the fourth Plan 
could afford oply one per cent. Dur¬ 
ing the first Plan period, out of Rs 37.50 
crores provided for social housing, Rs 
12.38 crores remained unspent; and similar 
was the case with the subsequent plans. 
However, in the fourth Plan period, of a 
total allocation of Rs 124.53 crores, Rs 
74,09 crores or about 59 per cent had been 
used by the third year of the Plan. The 
total outlay proposed in the fifth Plan for 
the housing sector is Rs 580 crores out of 
which the state and union territory sectors 
would get Rs 343 crores. 

The 1971 census shows about 50 per 
cent rise in urban population from 78 
bullion to 108 million, in the cousse of 
a decade. One of the immediate effects 
of this is a rise in the number of slums, 
pavement dwellers and shanty towns. 
Between 35 sad 40 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation pf most of tpe major cities in India 
now live |n slums which proliferate at an 
alarming rate. 

f The fifth plan has certain limited 


objeclives in the housing sector. A more 
effective answer to housing shortage is 
urgently required. Take for instance, 
the role of Life Insurance Corporation 
(LIC). AH over the world insurance funds, 
because of their long-term contractual 
character, have bren accepted as nearly 
the most suited form of investment in 
housing projects. Due to its monopoly 
positron and a welcome spurt in insurance 
business, the LIC is now flushed with 
funds. Still housing gets only about 15 
per cent of LIC fluids against nearly 40 
per cent in most of other countries. 
Again, only a beginning has been made 
by the nationalized banks in lending 
directly to individuals that too in special 
cases—for housing purposes. And the 
nationalized commercial banks, like the 
co-operative banks, still prefer to canalise 
their funds through co-operatives. The 
provisions for individuailending by these 
agencies would certainly be more helpful. 

housing bonds 

The government, it has been suggested, 
should float fixed interest-bearing housing 
bonds, on the pattern of the gold bonds, 
which should be on sale for a specified 
period. This, will draw out part of the 
black money and help alleviate part 
of the housing problem. It is also 
necessary to broaden the existing Re¬ 
volving Loan Fund, which extends credits 
for housing projects. Only in recent years 
some enterprising individuals have come 
forward to set up co-operatives for urban 
housing. The policy and working of 
these co-operatives need to be properly 
directed. Agencies such as the DDA 
(Delhi Development Authority), the 
NDMC (New Delhi Municipal Commit¬ 
tee), the CMDA (Calcutta Metropolitan 
Development Authority), the CIT (Cal¬ 
cutta Improvement Trust) have held out 
high hopes and one only wishes that they 
succeed in measuring up to the expecta¬ 
tions of the people, Government 
programmes have so long kept residential 
housing separate from commercial 
housing. A new approach should be 
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tried under which every residential com¬ 
plex should have a section meant for com¬ 
mercial purposes such as shops and 
cinema houses. In that case, increased 
returns from these can be ploughed back 
to subsidise residential schemes and this 
can keep the seed capital rolling. 

private initiative 

On an average, the private sector has 
constructed only 200,000 units a year. 
The private sector is expected to do much 
better. Faridabad shows how industrial 
units can sponsor industrial Inusing. 
Industrialists and businessmen should 
try to promote on a larger scale tow-cost 
housing or to invest in the development 
of new or satellite townships. If necessary, 
the rigours of rent control may be relaxed. 
For example the Madras Refineries Ltd and 
some other business concerns, may launch 
schemes for advancing loans to their 
employees on easy terms for the cons¬ 
truction of houses. 

New slums are coming up faster than 
existing ones are being removed or improv¬ 
ed. Instead of occupying alternative 
low-cost houses built for them, slum 
dwellers are renting them out to others 
and are themselves moving out to 
new slums. Therefore the houses meant 
for the slum dwellers should provide 
nothing more than minimum facilities. 
Moreover, the accent has to be on strict 
austerity and conservation of resources 
for the widest application. Much of 
Kong Kong's success (as also recent 
success of some other developing countries 
such as Singapore and Venezuela) in this 
field is due to strict insistence on econo¬ 
my and to a ruthless observance of what 
has been termed “the social control" 
which prohibits surreptitious transfer of 
low-cost houses, rigorous compliance 
with rules of cleanliness etc. Hong Kong, 
once the worst-housed city in the east, 
has become probably the best in less than 
20 years and at almost no cost to the 
government. 

Surely there is a lesson here for the 
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mt of the world. Within a few' days of 
the big lire in 1953, Hong Kong was set on 
one of the biggest, most spectacular house¬ 
building sprees ever known at the initiative 
of the then Acting Colonial Secretary, 
David Holmes, Things were done on a 
hard nosed business basis. The project 
launched was self-supporting and self- 
liquidating. The government provided 
building space on long lease and at low 
rental and offered long-term loans at low 
interest. By 1972 flats had been provided 
for over 1.7 million persons in the city 
of four million. Some “estates* 1 arc 
cities within themselves. Services in¬ 
clude markets, banks, post offices and 
chemists. There arc schools, libraries, 
churches, theatres, restaurants, clinics, 
and homes for the aged. When the pro¬ 
ject was first launched, the flats were 
shockingly austere. Families of five were 
assigned about 11 square metres only. 
But for excellent management and shrewd 
planning, this vast project might have 
bankrupted Hong Kong. As it is, the 
total cost has been relatively small—Rs 
120 crores only. By 1972 Rs40.5 crorcs of 
this had been recovered in rents and 
repayments on loans were on schedule. 
So in time, Hong Kong would recover 
virtually all of its investments—in effect 
rehousing one of the world’s largest 
cities at no cost to the government. 

exemplary housing 

A co-operative housing project in Los 
Podtos, Panama, is also an example of 
what can be done to provide good low-cost 
housing in developing countries. For a 
rural housing programme, the small but 
successful credit union was Los Pocitos’ 
most important single resource. A num¬ 
ber of organisations worked on the co¬ 
operative housing project ; USAID, pro¬ 
vided the initial financing: the Panama¬ 
nian National Housing Institute and the 
FCH Co. Inc. (a subsidiary of the US 
Foundation for Co-operative Housing), 
conceived and directed the programme; 
the Panamanian Federation of Credit 
Unions; and Credit Union National Asso¬ 
ciation. Also participating in the project 
weie the Panamanian ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, Commerce and Industry and the 
American Peace Corps. The Agrarian 
Reform Division of the ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, Commerce and industry which 
had previously helped farmers to obtain 
clear urd free titles on farmland and the 


Adapted from “Hous.inc, ihc camperiW— 
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Panamanian Institute of Economic Deve¬ 
lopment by making loans. 

The initial capital forth# Los Pocitos pro¬ 
ject, a 83,000 (R$ 22,500) g^ant from USAID, 
made mortgage loan funds available for an 
original ten families. The average value 
of a project house was $ 365 (Rs 2,738). 
The families contributed both their labour 
and a supply of local materials. These 
supplies and services were valued (1969) 
at s 65 (Rs 488), leaving an actual out-of- 
pcckel cost of S 3C0 (Rs 2,250) per unit. 
Each participant made a down payment of 
830 (Rs 225). leaving a remainder of 
8 270 (Rs 2,025) which was met by a loan 
from the US grant. Monthly repayments 
are being made over a period of V> years. 
Interest is charged at 41 per cent. The 
average monthly repayment, of principal, 
interest and a delinquency charge comes 
to$4(Rs30). 

devolving fund 

When each family made a 8 30 down 
payment, enough additional money was 
available to supply mortgage funds for 
an eleventh house. As the first borrowers 
made repayments on their loans, the mo¬ 
ney was placed in the revolving fund held 
in trust for the future Federation of 
Housing Cooperatives by the Panama¬ 
nian National Housing Institute. At the 
end of the repayment term for the initial 
loans, a total of 34 houses would have 
been generated by the small grant. The 
revolving fund, of course, would not stop 
at this point but would support a conti¬ 
nuing housing programme.* The use of 
a revolving fund for housing loans is im¬ 
portant in countries where available finan¬ 
cing is insufficient in volume and inade¬ 
quate in character to meet housing require¬ 
ments. With suitable loans from a revol¬ 
ving fund, many families, including those 
with middle and low incomes, can obtain 
mortgage loans and meet reasonable sche¬ 
dules established for repayments. 

There cannot be an effective housing 
policy in India without an effective land 
policy. Urban land values are booming 
party due to speculative demand and par¬ 
tly due to extensive pre-emptive cornering 
by a section of real estate operators. It is, 
therefoie, necessary to draw up early a 
model land acquisition regulation bill for 
adoption by state gpvermnents. Under 
the US Housing Act of 1968 controlis ves¬ 
ted in an advisory board representing the 
general public, the insurance companies, 
the local, state and federal governments, 
Since 1969 the United States government 


nuns nmuw 

has been subsidizing the noimaify private 
process of providing shelter mainy because 
of rising land and building costs, and for 
controlling crowdingMo cities. 

,‘4 

limited objectives 

In (he context of increasing demands 
for housing and nonavailability of buil¬ 
ding materials at reasonable prices, the 
draft outline of the fifth Plan addresses 
itself to the following limited objectives)* 
in the housing sectors: 

(i) improvement of the existing 
housing stocks; 

<ii) provision of house sites to four 
million landless labourers; 

(iii) continuance of the existing schemes!" 
to provide subsidised houses to a 
certain weaker sections of the 
community; and 

(iv) extension of support to institu¬ 
tional agencies. 


Non-availability of land is bound to 
remain a major constraint. Even on the 
assumption of an average gross density of 
66 an acre (double the present level), 
about 1.2 million acres of urban land 
would be needed to accommodate the ur¬ 
ban population by 1981. This would re¬ 
quire at least Rs 6,OCO crores at Rs 
50,COO an acre. Against this, only about 
Rs 25 crores would be available from 
government sources for this purpose. 

The rural housing fact sheet presents a 
far more disconcerting picture. Nearly 
three-fourths of the rural population live^ 
in miserable “Kutcha” houses. The fourth 
Plan allotted Rs 25 crores for rural hou¬ 
sing in the central sector but it was scaled 
down to Rs 11 crores. States earmarked 
another Rs 5.16 crorcs. But it all added 
up to a drop in the ocean. The total out¬ 
lay proposed in the fifth Plan for the 
housing sector is Rs 580 crores out of * 
which the state and union territory sectors, 
share would be Rs 343 crores. It would 
meet only limited objectives. Except 
Gujarat, none of the state governments 
has so far Caned to set up rural housing 
boards. To cope with this complex prob¬ 
lems, what is needed is a number of orga¬ 
nizations working together, as to Los 
Padtog, panama. 
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TIIC comes of age 


f hi. cRiiDrr for the expansion of the pri¬ 
vate sector since Independence goes large¬ 
ly to the financial institutions such as the 
state industrial finance corporations and 
small industries development corporations 
at the state level, and the Industrial Fi¬ 
nance Corporation (1FC), the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of 
India (ICICI) and the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India (IDB1) at the all- 
India level which provided the financial 
infrastructure for expansion as well as 
diversification of industry in general and 
backward areas in particular. Pioneer 
among the state financial institutions was 
the Tamil Nadu Industrial Investment Cor- 
jWation Ltd (TUC) which will celebrate 
its silver jubilee this year trom March 26 
to September 1. Even before the estab¬ 
lishment of the Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India, the idea of a state level 
financial institution was mooted by the 
tlien government of Madras on the lines 
of similar institutions operating in Britain. 
Breaking new ground, thus, the TIIC 
showed ample initiative in encouraging 
the establishment of new industries or the 
expansion of the existing units. 

project identification 

As it is there is no dearth of entrepre¬ 
neurial skill in. litis country and hundreds 
of technical grnouatcs and enterprising 
voting men are eager to start new indus¬ 
tries. Apart from provision of finance 
the main problems have been of identi¬ 
fying the projects and giving right 
counsel to the new entrepreneurial 
class. Here is where the finance cor- 
riorations come in not only with 
capital but also with assistance in 
the preparation of feasibility studies and 
guidance about the facilities available for 
the starting of new concerns. Apart from 
the TIIC. Tamil Nadu has many institu¬ 
tions catering for the various sectors of 
the society in the state such as the Small 
industries Development Corporation (SI- 
DCO). the State Industries Promotion 
Corporation of Tamil Nadu (SIPCOT) 
and the Tamil Nadu Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (TIDCO) which pro¬ 
motes establishment of industries in the 
joint sector. TUC acts more or less as a 
liaison between these institutions. 

The performance of TIIC vouchsafes 
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to the yeoman .service it has rendered to 
the industry of the state. But for the assis¬ 
tance rendered bv the corporation many 
of the major industries of the state such 
as aluminium, paper, fertiliser or sugar 
would have found it difficult to be estab¬ 
lished. The corporation has at present 
four offices catering for the needs of vari¬ 
ous parts of the state such as Tanjore, 
Madurai, Coimbatore and Salem. Two 
more offices at Vellore andl Tirunclveli are 
proposed to be set up in tho next few 
months. 

broads based board 

Tamil Nudu Industrial Investment 
Corporation is managed by a board of 
directors with the managing director as 
its chief executive. Only three directors are 
the nominees of the Tainilnadu govern¬ 
ment and one of the 1DBI. while the re¬ 
maining eight directors represent, the vari¬ 
ous sections of society. The paid up capi¬ 
tal of the corporation is Rs. 2.90 crores 
out of which tnc Tamil Nadu government 
has contributed some 60 per cent, the 
other major shareholder being the 1DBI 
with 25 per cent. The Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration of India, the Unit Trust of India 
and the cooperative societies aic its 
minority shareholder. 

The objectives of the corporation are 
advancing long and medium term loans 
to industrial concerns for acquiring fixed 
assets such as land, buildings, plants etc., 
as also providing working capital where 
it is not easily available from commercial 
banks. The corporation guarantees loans 
raisod by the concerned unit or floated in 
the market or secured from banks. It also 
guarantees deferred payment contracts for 
the purchase of machinery. The corpora¬ 
tion underwrites the issue of shares and 
debentures of industrial concerns or subs¬ 
cribes to their equity or preference shares. 
It also gives foreign exchange loans undei 
the IDA line of credit 

For partnerships and proprietary con¬ 
cerns the loan assistance granted by the 
TIIC is limited to Rs IS lakhs but it can 
extend a loan to the extent of Rs 30 lakhs 
. to private and public limited concerns 
engaged in such activities as shipping, 
transport, manufacturing or hotdiering. 
The assistance in excess of Rs 30 lakhs 
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is arranged jointly with any all-India 
institution such as the IDBL the 1FC or, 
the ICICI. The corporation lias recently 
extended its activities to neighbouring 
Pondicherry us well. 

loans sanctioned 

Die corporation had up to the end Of 
February 1974 sanctioned assistance to¬ 
talling Rs 87 crores in which rupee loans 
amounted to Rs 46 crores. underwriting 
or subscriptions to companies' shares 
accounted for 15 crores, guarantee loans 
amounted to seven crores of rupees and 
deferred payment guarantees were equi¬ 
valent to Rs. 19 erres. The total assis¬ 
tance outstanding at the end of Prim¬ 
ary 1974 was Rs 31 crores. So far some 
850 loans have been sanctioned by the 
corporation. This liberal policy of lend¬ 
ing no doubt has been instrumental in 
infusing confidence in the enterprises 
which were helped. * 

The recent acceleration in tlie pace 
of activities of the TUC can be witness¬ 
ed from the fact that whereas for lb' 
20 years to 1969, it had sanctioned 360 
loans worth Rs 28 crores, for the past 
five years it has sanctioned some 490 
loans tolalling Rs 18 crores (Table I) 
The same order of progress however was 
not seen in Hie matter of guarantee loan' 
or deferred payment guarantees. During 
the first 20 years, it had guaranteed 97 
loans when during the past five years sudk 
assistance was granted to 26 undert? 
ings (Table II). However the financial 
assistance rendered by the corporation 
during the past year has been an all-time 
record. In spite of such adverse circums¬ 
tances as the shortage of power and raw 
materials and the generally difficult eco¬ 
nomic situation, the corporation had 
sanctioned Rs 4.55 crores by way of 
assistance to various units in the state. 

finder the special scheme for tech¬ 
nocrats and small-scale industries there 
has been notable progress' hi recent 
years in the sanctioning of loans. From 
barely one crore rupees assistance grant¬ 
ed to small-scale industries during the 
20 years up to 1969, it ha* increased to 
Rs 7.37 crores during the past five years. 
This includes special loans to transport 
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units anti other infrastructural facilities 
for backward areas. Small-scale units 
are advanced loans at a concessional 
rates of nine per cent per annum while 
medium and larger units are charged 10 
per cent Out of 153 concerns that got 
loans assistance last year, 120 were from 
the small-scale secttir. Industries set up 
in backward areas gel loans at a still 
lower rate of interest at 7.5 per cent per 
annum with longer repayment period 
extending up to 14 years. As an encou¬ 
ragement to medical practitioners to go 
to rural areas, the corporation has c\ 
olved a special scheme of assistance 
though this field was not strictly within 
the purview of a industrial development 
corporation such as the TJIC. Under 
the scheme, veterinary doctors and 
general practitioners, clinics and nursing 
homes in rural areas arc entitled to 
loan assistance at the rate of 7.5 per 
cent per annum and a reduced margin 
of 10 per cent up to a limit of one lakl 
cl rupees. 

new scheme 

The TIIC has on the anvil a scheme 
under which the corporation would en¬ 
ter into consortium arrangements with 
the Small Industries Development Cor¬ 
poration (SIDCO). The TIIC extends 
loans up to the extent of 75 per cent of 
the cost of fixed assets of small industries. 
Under the T1IC-SIDCO consortium 
scheme the joint loan assistance will 
extend up to 90 per cent of the cost of 
fixed assets. The appraisal of applica¬ 
tions for assistance, the disbursement 
and recovery would be undertaken by 
tho file on behalf of both the institu¬ 
tions. This is the only scheme of such 
nature for the benefit of small industries 
in the country and could again be the 
paoe-makcr for financial institutions in 
other parts of the country. Apart from 
its employment potential, this scheme 
. can give fillip to production in the 
small-scale sector which mostly manu¬ 
factures consumer goods and thus help 
in alleviating (he inflationary pressures. 

, 32*5 TIIC has now available a line 
c* IDA credit which can be allotted t 
small-scale units for importing plant and 
machinery. The advantage of this faci¬ 
lity is that, apart from avoiding ddav. 
, it will save the small entrepreneur the 
tOort to approach various agencies if he 
gets both rupee and foreign exchange 
loan from the same source. It will thus 
hdp in the sophistication of equipment 
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and updating of expertise and know- tries Promotion Corporation of .J 8 **'* 
how in small-scale industries. Nadu, an ajwncv which deals with th. 

1 financing of large and medium scale m-> 

Another state level financial institu- dustrics in the stale. Under this arrange- 
tion with which the TIIC has special ment also there is joint financing of in- 

pooling arrangements is the State Indus- dustrics and the security margin is 

Table 1. 


Loan Assistance Sanctioned and Disbursed 

(Rs in crorcs), 


Period 

No. of loans 
sanctioned 

Amount 

sanctioned 

Amount 

disbursed 

Twenty-year period 

1949 to 1969 

357 

27.73 , 

20.80 

Year ending 30th June 

1970 

35 

2.12 

1.43 

1971 

88 

4.23 

210 

1972 

110 

3.60 

2.43 

Year ending 31st March 
- 1973(9 months) 

123 

3.77 

1.59 y 

1974 (11 months) 

136 

4.55 

2.83 

Total 

849 

46.00 

31.18 


Table II 


Guarantee Loans, and Deferred Payment Guarantee Assistance 
Sanctioned and Disbursed 

(Rs in crorcs) 


Period 

No. 

Amount 

Amount of 



sanctioned 

guarantees 




issued 

Twenty-year period 




1949 to 1969 

97 

22.06 

12.43 

Year ending 30th June 




1970 

2 

0.31 


1971 

9 

0.94 

0.25 

1972 

9 

1.33 

0.72 

Year ending 31st March 




1973 

6 

0.92 

0.49 

1974(11 months) 

. , 

., 

0.46 

Total 

123 

25.56 

14.35 


Table III 
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Underwriting Assistance Sanctioned and Disbursed 





(Rs in crorcs) 

Period 

No. 

Amount 

Shores 



Sanctioned 

Subscribed/ 




Devolved. 

Twenty-year period 



. . : 

1949 to 1969 

89 

13.01 

• 7.87 

Years ending 30th June 




1970 * 

. 7 

0.40 

0.12 

1971 

9 

0.51 

■ 0.15 

1972 

4 

0.16 

0.41 , 

Year ending 31st March 




1973 

4 

Q.22 


1974(11 months) 

6 

0.27 

' o.«, ■ 

Total 

119 

14.57 . 

8.76 

V 838 , 
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somewhat relaxed. It would be desirable 
if similar arrangements wore made with 
the Tamil Nadu Industrial Development 
CWporation which has been establishing 
joint sector ventures with 26 per cent 
subscription to the equity shares of such 
companies. The TIIC has started' sanc¬ 
tioning what it calls "bridge loans” which 
enable units to continue work on their 
projects pending completion of techni¬ 
cal formalities which might otherwise 
hold in abeyance such projects over long 
periods. 

Complaints have sometimes been 
heard of delays in the sanctioning of 
schemes or tardy follow-up action. Of 
late however things have considerably 
improved in this respect. On March 31, 
1973, there were 95 applications pending 
flbr grant of loans amounting to Rs. 3.5 
crores whereas on February 28. 1974. 
some 11 months after, there were with 
the corporation only 47 such applica¬ 


tions for an aggregate amount of Rs 2.8 
crores. During the past year, according 
to Mr S. N, Pai. managing director of the 
corporation, 153 applications for an 
amount of six crores erf rupees had been 
cleared. At the end of February 1974 
only two applications were pending with 
the corporation for more than three 
months whereas at the end of March 
1973 less than a year ago, 82 such ap¬ 
plications were pending disposal with the 
corporation. This is a record worth emu* 
laion by other such institutions in the 
country. 

Even though Tamilnadu has taken 
rapid strides on its way to industrialisa¬ 
tion, the state continues to be predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural and there are large 
areas awaiting development in the inte¬ 
rior. The finance corporations both at 
the state and all-Tndia levels have to co-, 
operate among themselves to locate these 
areas of growth and the potential entre¬ 
preneurs and to match them with their 



expertise and know-how to flower into 
worthwhile projects. It is to he realised 
that a development corporation does 
not just slop at offering concessional 
finance to worthwhile projects. It involves 
considerable promotional work formu¬ 
lation of projects, preparation of feasibi¬ 
lity reports and provision of finance at 
critical stages to make the project eco¬ 
nomically viable over a period of time. 
The TIIC has broken new ground in 
this area of cooperation with other agen¬ 
cies for development of small as well as 
large industries. A sector where it needs 
to take concerted steps is research and 
development of indigenous technology. 
Acceptance of modem management 
practices should be made a condition 
for the consideration of any project for 
assistance. With the coordination of 
technology and entrepreneurship there is 
every reason to believe that the TIIC 
will able to match up to the responsi¬ 
bilities devolving on it in the industria¬ 
lisation of that state. 


Working force in - --r 

Andhra Pradesh 


The total area of Andhra Pradesh is 
276,754 Sq. Kibs. The total population 
of the state in 1971 stood at 43.5 million 
comprising 22.0 million males and 21.5 
million females. The density of popula¬ 
tion per Sq. Km. works out to be 157 
as against the all-India average of 167. 
The proportion of workers to total popu¬ 
lation in Andhra Pradesh is 41.4 per cent. 
Out of the total male population, 58.2 
per cent are male workers and the corres¬ 
ponding figure for femaie workers is 24.2 
per cent. 


Planning in the states and the country 
as a whole has shown imbalances parti¬ 
cularly in the critical sectors. The indus¬ 
trial growth necessitates a higher growth 
rate in the .agricultural sector which 
implies that the proportion of agricul¬ 
tural output supplied to the industrial 
sector should grow steadily larger and 
larger. Economic progress in terms of 
real; domestic product per head eventually 
brings about a reduction in the. proportion 
manpower, engaged in agriculture as 
supported by the economic history of 
industrially advanced nations. 
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A critical analysis of trends in the state’s 
working force and net domestic product 
makes the author cautious about the 
nature of tools of economic analysis he 
may have to rely on. The availability 
and comparability of the state income 
statistics as well as of the working force 
data restrict and circumscribe the scope of 
the projected study from the point 
of view of coverage and qualitative 
analysis. 

In presenting the data of working force, 
tremendous difficulties have to be faced 
since the available data are not com- 
prablc between two points of time. The 
sole reliance in this behalf has to be 
placed on the data thrown up by the 
decennial censuses of 1951, 1961 and 1971. 
Neither the 1951 census data of working 
force with those of 1961 nor the 1961 
data with those of 1971 are comparable. 
Their comparability has been consider¬ 
ably vitiated by the change in concept 
and definition of worker from census to 
census.* 

"It was felt that the concept of worker 
839 


at the 1961 census tended to inflate 
workers as persons who were basically 
non-workers like housewives, students 
etc. were included in the category of 
workers even though their participation 
was very marginal.” 4 


In view of the foregoing observations 
it is obvious that the strength of the 
working force at the 1961 census was 
overstated relatively to that of 1971 
census, or to say the same thing in an¬ 
other way, the working force at the 1971 
census had been understated in relation 
to that of 1961. The actual working force 
recorded in every state in 1971 is either 
nearly equal to even less than that in 
1961; without taking into consideration 
the addition to work force, brought about 
by the natural growth of population or by 
the inter-sectoral migration that may have 
been occasioned by the productivity 
differentials. 

In order to arrive at the nearly correct 
productivity per worker sectorwise in the 
state under consideration, the formula 
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if 


died, for instance, to Andhra Pra- 
works out as follows: 


(In thousands) 


Actual strength of working 
force as recorded in: 

1971 18006 

1961 18549 

Estimated addditions due 
to natural growth in popu¬ 
lation at 20.90% during 
1961-71 (in 1971) 21769 

Estimated productivity per 

worker in 1971 reduced in 18006 

the proportion of —- 

21769 

or to 82%. 


It may be stated that the scheme of 
industrial classification adopted for the 
conventional series has undergone certain 
revisions to conform to the extent possi¬ 
ble with the standard classifications by 
national and international agencies. The 
revised standard industrial classification 
undoubtedly has improved comparability 
in as much as it has fallen in line with the 
classification of national income by indus¬ 
trial origin.® 

In brief, the estimates of working 
force according to the revised industrial 
classification for the bench mark year 
1960-61 and those for 1971 as thrown up 
by the 1971 census though conceptually 
not comparable with the revised series 
of 1960-61 yet with possible adjustment 
have been used in this study. There is no 
other source from which data on working 
force sector-wise and year-wise for all 
states may be available. It has, therefore, 
been planned to make a comparative 
study of the sectoral distribution of state’s 
net domestic product and the working 
force employed, between the opening and 
closing years of the decade (1961 and 
1971) for which data on comparable 
basis are available. The two years picked 
up for detailed analysis are significant 
because the closing months of the finan¬ 
cial years 1961 and 1971 exactly coincides 
with the month of March when the 1961 
and 1971 census operations were conduct* 
cd and completed. 

The problem of comparison between 
various regions is not only confined to 
the distribution of net domestic product 
by broad economic sectors but also ex¬ 
tends to the sectoral distribution of work¬ 
ing force by the identical economic 
sectors. The adoption of identical 


classification both for working force and 
net domestic product does facilitate and 
provide an expedient not only for inter¬ 
sectoral comparison of income distribu¬ 
tion and work-force distribution amongst 
various regions but also for inter-state 
comparison. The problem thus assumes 
triangular dimensions. Apart from the 
comparative analysis of income distribu¬ 
tion and work force distribution by sectors 
in various regions, it also covers and 
examines from sector to sector in each 
region and from region to region in the 
state, the productivity of the working 
force employed in these sectors. 

Thus the largest proportion of male 
workers is found among cultivators while 
the largest proportion of female workers 
is found among agricultural labourers. The 
proportions that the male agricultural 
workers and the aggregete male workers 
bear to the total male population are 
40.30 per cent and 58 2 per cent respec¬ 
tively. Similarly the corresponding per¬ 
centage of female agricultural workers 
and the aggregate female workers in the 
total female population are 20.2 and 24.1. 
In other words, the male agricultural 
workers constitute nearly 69 per cent of 
the total male workers while female 
agricultural workers form about 83 per 
cent of the total female workers. This 
high proportion of agricultural workers 
is quite natural in an agricultural state 
as Andhra Pradesh (Table I). 

Male workers and female workers 
work out to 60.2 per cent and 27.4 
per cent respectively in the male 
and female population of the rural areas. 
The corresponding percentages of male 
and female workers in the male and 
female population of the urban areas are 
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49.9 and 10.5. Both in the rural and the 
urban sectors, the male workers are in an 
overwhelming majority whereas the fem&hr 
workers being in a minority, range bet¬ 
ween 10 and 27 per cent in their respec¬ 
tive total populations. 


It is interesting to observe that the 
percentage of female non-workers is the 
highest at 89.5 per cent in the urban* 
sector as against 72 per cent in the rural 
sector. It is obvious, females enjoy more 
leisure in urban areas as compared to 
their country sisters who very often share 
agricultural work with their sons and 
husbands. 


During the decade under investigation 
the growth rate of state’s net domestic 
product has been rather slow. The index 
numbers register a rise of only 31 per cent- 
at constant prices which works out to 
yearly average of 2.8 per cent. The per 
capita income has almost doubled 
itself at current prices but at constant 
prices the annual increase in per capita 
income works out to be 2.2 per cent 
(Table II and III). 

Fluctuations in agricultural production 
and prices have influenced the contribu¬ 
tion of the agricultural sector to the state 
income. Its course over the years has 
been both irregular and erratic. It has 
increased only by one-fifth at constant 
prices. The annual growth rate in this 
major economic sector amounts to only 
2.0 per cent less than the state’s average. 

The other important and progressive 
sector of the state’s economy is manufac¬ 
turing. The annul average growth rate has 
been the highest at 6.3 per cent. Its con¬ 
tribution to the state’s income ranks second 


Table I 

Sectorwise Distribution of Workers and Non-Workers by Sex & Arens: 1971 4 





Overall 


Rural 

Urban 

f 


Male Female Male Female Male 

Female 

Agriculture 


40.3 

20.2 

48.4 

24.1 

7.3 

3.5 

Manufacturing 


7.3 

1.9 

3.5 

1.7 

14.2 

2.9 

Transport 

0 

5.6 

0.7 

2.7 

0.5 

17.4 

1.3 

Other Services 


5.0 

1.4 

3.5 

1.1 

11.0 

2.8 

Total Workers 


58.2 

24.2 

60.2 

27.4 

49.9 

1Q;5 

Non-workers 


41.8 

75.8 

39.8 

72.6 

50.1 

80,5 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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only to agriculture at constant prices. 
The relative shares of transport and 
service sectors in the state income have 
been gradually advancing with a firm and 
"Steady tone. They have been running a 
regular and smooth course throughout. 

The percentage share of agriculture in 
the net domestic product has been moving 
up and down touching the peak at 60 
in 1961-62 and the lowest point at 52 in 
*1968-69. The relative shares of manu¬ 
facturing and transport sectors have 
recorded only marginal gains. It is only 
the ‘service sector’ which lowers its rela¬ 
tive position in the income composition 
of the state at constant prices. 

During 1960-61, the manufacturing 
sector makes the lowest contribution to 
the state’s net domestic product and 
offers the largest volume of employment 
fitter agriculture. The single largest 
contributor is agriculture as should be 
expected in the agricultural economy of 
a state. All the sectors combined con¬ 
tribute only three-fifths of the income 
produced in the ‘agriculture sector’ alone. 
Table IV. 

Productivity per worker is the highest 
in transport and the lowest in agriculture. 


About three-fourths of the working force 
employed in agriculture, contributes 
slightly less than three-fifths of the state’s 
total income. The contribution of the 
‘transport sector’in relation to the work¬ 
force employed is the largest. 

The employment as registered in 1960- 
61 has shrunk in all sectors, by 1970*71 
except that in 'transport sector* which 
calls for explanation. According to the 
natural increase in population say at the 
state’s average growth rate of 20.90 per 
cent, the 1960-61 workforce in the ‘trans¬ 
port sector’ should have increased by 
nearly one-fifth to 1.32 million but the 
workforce actually recorded in 1970-71 
stands at 1.38 million. Thus it implies 
that workers to the extent of about 60,000 
have migrated from other sectors. This 
is exactly what should have been expected. 
The highest productivity per worker in 
1960-61 in this sector has naturally 
attracted workers to it. During 1970-71 
the productivity per worker, being lower 
. than that of 1960-61, it is still the highest 
which will continue to induce workers 
to move into this sector in years to come. 
Productivity per worker in other sectors 
as compared to that of 1960-61 has sub¬ 
stantially improved especially in manu¬ 

Table II 


facturing and service sectors. 

The agricultural sector yielded 58 per 
cent of the state's net domestic product for 
74 per cent of the workforce employed 
in 1960-61. Its contribution shrank to 54 
per cent of the state income for marginal 
reduction in workforce from 74 to 73 
per cent. During 1970-71, the income 
from agriculture was only slightly more 
than the aggregate product of all the non- 
agricultural sectors. Agriculture offers 
the largest employment closely followed 
by manufacturing. Nearly 78 per cent 
of the labour force employed in agricul¬ 
ture contributes only 54 per cent of the 
state’s net domestic product. 

Between two points of time, the secto¬ 
ral distribution of state income is com¬ 
parable. What is not comparable is the 
sectoral distribution of work force be¬ 
cause of the change in the definition of 
‘worker’ from census to census. The revis¬ 
ed definition of worker has consequently 
inflated the J 960-61 working force and, 
ipso facto, deflated the 1970-71 working 
force. This obviously calls for possible 
adjustment. The working force as revised 
by the Central Statistical Organisation has 
been adjusted as already explained else- 


Trends in Net Domestic Product at Current Prices 



1960-61 

61-62 

62-63 

63-64 

64-65 

65-66 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

70-71 

Agriculture 

(Rs. in crores) 

572 

633 

643 

795 

918 

882 

1068 

1173 

1155 

1234 

1325 

Percentage Distribution 

58 

59 

57 

60 

61 

58 

160 

60 

58 

57 

56 

Index Numbers 

100 

111 

112 

139 

160 

154 

187 

205 

20 2 

216 

232 

Manufacturing 

(Rs. in crores) 

132 

147 

154 

176 

202 

225 

237 

243 

273 

319 

342 

Percentage Distribution 

13 

14 

14 

13 

13 

15 

13 

12 

14 

15 

15 

dndex Numbers 

100 

112 

117 

134 

154 

170 

180 

184 

207 

242 

259 

Transport 

(Rs, in crores) 

144 

152 

162 

179 

204 

223 

263 

308 

317 

335 

366 

Percentage Distribution 

15 

14 

15 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

16 

15 

16 

Index Numbers 

100 

105 

112 

124 

142 

155 

182 

214 

220 

232 

254 

Services 

(Rs. in crores) 

135 

147 

158 

169 

185 

191 

214 

236 

253 

275 

312 

4 Percentage Distribution 

14 

13 

14 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

Index Numbers 

Net Domestic Product 

100 

109 

117 

125 

137 

141 

159 • 

175 

187 

204 

231 

(Rs. in crores) 

983 

1079 

1117 

1319 

1509 

1521 

1782 

1960 

1998 

2163 

2345 

Index Numbers 

100 

110 

114 

134 

154 

155 

181 

199 

203 

220 

239 

Per Capita Income 

275 

297 

302 

349 

392 

387 

445 

479 

478 

513 

545 


Note; The table has been constructed on die basis of statistics supplied by the Director, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics, government of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad. 
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where. The comparable estimates after ad* 
justment have been projected in brackets 
(Table IV). This makes comparative analy¬ 
sis between two points of time possible if 
not quite accurate. The other important 
sector, manufacturing, has improved its 
position over the years. For 11 per cent 
of the working force employed, it con¬ 
tributed 13 per cent of the state income 
in 1960-61, but in 1970-71 by employing 
the same percentage of workforce it had 
contributed 17 percent of the state’s net 
domestic product. In brief, the manu¬ 
facturing sector is slowly gaining momen¬ 


tum and has moved up from the lowest 
rung of the ladder to the position only 
second to agriculture. This is a note¬ 
worthy attainment of the sector. AH 
other sectors have not improved upon 
their past performance. 

Characteristically the state economy 
is agricultural. Its economic progress is 
bound to be slow. ‘Manufacturing* in 
the state economy is the most progressive 
sector and seems destined to play a key 
role in inviting economic prosperity to the 
region. 
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Table III 


Trends in Net Domestic Product at Constant Prices (1960-61) 



1960-61 

61-62 

62-63 

63-64 

64-65 

65-66 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

70-71 

Agriculture 

(Rs. in crores) 

572 

530 

617 

651 

.700 

578 

620 

644 

580 

645 

691 

Percentage Distribution 

58 

60 

58 

59 

59 

54 

55 

55 

52 

53 

54 

Index Numbers 

100 

110 

108 

114 

122 

101 

108 

113 

101 

113 

121 

Manufacturing 

(Rs. in crores) 

132 

143 

144 

157 

177 

185 

178 

182 

193 

215 

223 

Percentage Distribution 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

17 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17 

Index Numbers 

100 

109 

110 

119 

134 

141 

135 

138 

147 

163 

169 

Transport 

(Rs. in crores) 

144 

149 

153 

159 

163 

166 

172 

182 

188 

195 

202 

Percentage Distribution 

15 

14 

15 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

17 

16 

16 

Index Numbers 

100 

103 

106 

110 

113 

115 

120 

127 

130 

135 

140 

Services 
(Rs. in crores) 

135 

136 

141 

145 

150 

153 

155 

155 

159 

166 

173 

Percentage Distribution 

14 

13 

13 

13 

12 

14 

14 

13 

14 

14 

13 

Index Numbers 

100 

101 

105 

108 

111 

113 

114 

115 

118 

123 

128 

Net Domestic Product 

(Rs. in crores) 

983 

1058 

1055 

1112 

1190 

1082 

1124 

1163 

1120 

1221 

1289 

Index Numbers 

100 

108 

107 

113 

121 

110 

114 

118 

114 

124 

131 

Per Capita Income 

275 

291 

283 

294 

309 

276 

281 

284 

268 

290 

299 


Note : The table has been constructed on the basis of statistics supplied by the Director, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics, Government of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad. 

Table IV 

Trends in Productivity Differentials by Sectors 8 
(Constant Prices) 


1960-61 1970-71 



Agriculture 

Manufacture 

Transport 

Services 

Agriculture 

Manufacture 

Transport 

Services 

Net Domestic Product 

(Rs. in crores) 

572 

132 

144 

135 

, 691 

223 

202 

173 

Working Forces 5 
(in thousands) 

13671 

2153 

1089 

1636 

13217 

2009 

1376 

1404 

Productivity per 

Worker (in Rs.) 

411 

613 

1324 

826 

523 

1110 

1468 

1232 

Comparable estimates 
reduced to 82% 
Percentage Distribution 
of Net Domestic 

Product 

58 

13 

15 

14 

(418) 

54 

(888) 

17 

(1174) 

16 

(986) 

13 

Percentage Distribution 
of Working Force 

74 

11 

6 

9 

73 

11 

8 

J ’ 1 1 
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common market 


[the Drive Towards Integration 

Comecon which stands for Council 
For Mutual Economic Assistance, is an 
intergovernmental economic organisation, 
the members of which in Europe are: 
^Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany. 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and the 
USSR: in Asia, Mongolia; and in Latin 
America, Cuba. 

Comecon has two observer-members, 
Yugoslavia aond Iraq, which participate 
in some of its activities. The nine full 
members have a total population of 366 
million. In 1950, the Comecon area pro¬ 
duced 18 per cent of the world’s indus¬ 
trial output. Bv 1972 this had risen to 
33 per cent, and is expected to reach 
40 per cent in 1980. Since 1960, Bulgaria 


has increased its industrial output 14 
times, Hungary 5.8 times, Poland 8.5 
limes, Rumania 14 times, the USSR 7.9 
limes, Czechoslovakia 5.8 limes and 
East Germany 3.8 times. Engineering 
and chemicals have been the fastest grow¬ 
ing industries throughout the area. Since 
1945, Comecon has grown from a rela¬ 
tively backward agrarian region into one 
of the world's leading industrial areas. 

The Comecon area achieved a nine 
per cent growth rate in 1973. The in¬ 
crease in 1972 had been seven per cen ; 
Poland led with 12 per cent, while the 
USSR’s seven per cent was somewhat 
ower than the 1973 Comecon average. 
The fastest growing industries were 
Ogineering (+10 per cent), electronics 


(+15 per cent) and plastics and synthetic 
yams (+20 per cent). 

Industrial employment grew by 3.5 
per cent in Poland, which still has consi¬ 
derable reserves of labour. In Hungary, 
which suffers from chronic labour short¬ 
age the increase was one per cent; in 
Czechoslovakia, which also has reserves 
of labour, the increase was 0.9 per cent. 
Labour productivity rose fastest in 
Poland (+8.5 per cent) and Hungary 
(+5 per cent). 

In 1973, Comecon share in world 
trade was only 12 per cent, while that of 
the EEC, with its much smaller popula¬ 
tion of 253 million, was 40 per cent. 
About 50 per cent of EECs trade is 
among its members, while over 60 per 
cent of Comecon trade is among its 
members. There is little mobility of labour 
or capital within Comecon. Twelve 


thousand Bulgarians work in the USSR; 
10,000 Hungarians work in East Ger¬ 
many, while a somewhat higher number 
of Poles work in Czechoslovakia (mostly 
just across the border). Until recently, 
there have been few joint investment pro¬ 
jects. Trade within Comecon is conduct¬ 
ed mostly by annually negotiated trade 
agreements. In 1970, such strictly bilate¬ 
ral trade was over 95 per cent of all 
intra-Comecon trade. Nome of the Come¬ 
con currencies is freely convertible into 
the others, though it is hoped to intro¬ 
duce convertibility by 1980. Since 1963, 
the official means of payment within 
Comecon has been the transferable rouble 
(gold content: 0.987412 grams). 

But with western countries trade is 


also normally conducted by barter deals. 
e.g.. by counter purchase (western seller 
agrees to take part of his payment in 
buyer’s products) and in counter trade 
(western seller agrees to spend part of 
his local currency receipts in the Come¬ 
con country—-sometimes on goods desig¬ 
nated by the buyer but in product lines 
other than his own). Hungary is the 
first Comecon country to arrange pay¬ 
ments in convertible currency with some 
of its non-Comecon trade partners, in¬ 
cluding Austria and Yugoslavia. 

more integration 

More “socialist economic integration" 
is the aim, says Mr. Konstantin Kalus- 
chev, secretary of the Soviet Communist 
Party’s Central Committee, whose spe¬ 
cial job is to look after relations with 
olher Communist countries. In a report 
in the November issue of the USSR 
party monthly, Konmumist . Mr. Katus- 
chev said that joint economic plan¬ 
ning and joint economic associations 
were needed: for closer integration. 
But he stressed that this would not 
imply any “violation of the national 
sovereignty of Comecon members.” Also 
in November, the USSR, prime minister, 
Mr. A. Kosygin, revealed that a multi¬ 
lateral five-year plan for the whole 
Comecon area was to be drawn up. He 
said that the Comecon council’s meet¬ 
ing in Prague in June, 1973, had decid¬ 
ed that this overall Comeco plan would 
embody integration of sections of the 
individual national plans. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia's Foreign Trade minister, Mr. F. 
Hamouz,. said that Comecon was at 
last becoming a “real international eco¬ 
nomic community asserting itself in the 
world economy.” 

Comecon was set up by Stalin 25 
years ago. The original six members 
were (in addition to the USSR) Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. East Germany joined, in 1950: 
Mongolia in 1962 at the time of the; 
outbreak of the Sino-Soviet conflict; 
Cuba in 1972; while Albanta had mean¬ 
while quitted Comecon. Stalin’s object 
was to provide a counter weight to the 
Organisation for Eurpcaao Economic 
Cooperation (OEEQ, set up in 1948 
to administer US Marshall aid to Europe. 
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Stalin had forbidden Czechoslovakia and 
Poland to join the OEEC in 1948 
and Comecon was to be the instrument 
for reorienting the foreign trade of east 
Europe towards the USSR and away 
from its tradiional markets in the west, 
^Before the war Poland’s most important 
trading partner was the USA; before 
1939 Poland’s trade with the USSR 
was only one per cent of foreign trade. 


a shadow body 

* But despite the USSR’s close control 
over all spheres of political and econo¬ 
mic life in east Europe since World War 
IT, Comecon remained for over ten 
years a shadowy body with few func¬ 
tions and no supranational characteristics. 
In almost complete isolation from each 
other, Comecon members pursued poli¬ 
cies of rapid industrialisation on the 
Soviet models. As a result there was 

* much duplication of effort, because each 
country sought economic self-sufficiency. 

This period of extensive economic deve¬ 
lopment, based on the economic autarky 
of individual members, ended in the 
late 1950s, when Mr. N. Khrushchev 
tried to breathe new life into Comecon. 
Although there was something to be said 
for better co-ordination of economic 
development of Comecon members, Mr. 
Khrushchev's 1962 plan for a “central 
Comecon planning body” was greeted 
with suspicion and open hostility. Some 
smaller Comecon members saw his plan 
an an attempt to strengthen USSR discip¬ 
line in Ihe wake of political upheavals 
in Hungary and Poland in 1956. Ruma¬ 
nia, which led the opposition to central 
Comecon planning, particularly object¬ 
ed to the idea that Rumania might, 
instead of industrialising, remain a sup¬ 
plier of foodstuffs and raw materials 
for Comecon’s already industrialised 
members. Eventually, the plan was 
quietly dropped, but Rumania continued 
“o go ahead on its own and, while for¬ 
mally staying in Comecon, proclaimed 
ae facto its economic independence in 
April, 1964. 

The second attempt to turn Come¬ 
con into something more than a purely 
inter-governmental organisation came 
•after the suppression of the liberal poli¬ 
tical and economic experiment in Che¬ 
choslovakia hi 1968. A Comecon sum¬ 
mit in April, 1969, resolved to take 
steps towards greater "socialist integra¬ 
tion arid division of labour.” After 
negotiations over two long ^ years, a 
second Comecon summit held in Jiay. 
*1971. agreed upon a comprehensive 
programme of socialist economic inte¬ 
gration.” His agreement set out the 
principles of gradual integration over 


a period of 15 to 20 years. That Ruma¬ 
nia readily signed this document prov¬ 
ed that it was a compromise. To allay 
the fears of Rumania, and other mem¬ 
bers, of increased USSR control, the 
document stressed that the process of 
integration was voluntary and that it 
should "respect national sovereignty, in¬ 
dependence, and national interests, of 
non-intervention in the internal affairs 
of members, and of total equality, 
mutual advantage, and comradely re¬ 
ciprocal aid.” with the further assurance 
that “no supranational organs would be 
created and that there would be no 
interference with internal planning.” 

committee of cooperation 

But the second summit did set up 
a committee for co-operation in plan¬ 
ning to promote “close co-ordination of 
national five year and long term plans 
and exchange of information mi policies 
and experience.” This committee had 
three tasks: 

1. To solve, “in a comprehensive 
manner", problems such as that of 
the provision of adequate supplies of 
raw materials and power throughout 
Comecon; the introduction of advanc¬ 
ed technology into the engineering 
and machine tools industry; and 
modernisation and expansion of 
transport within Comecon. 

2. To prepare for intra-Comccon 
co-operation in capital investment 
projects. 

3. To further joint planning for 
“individual branches of industry and 
types of production.” 

Disappointment with the slowness 
with which the 1971 programme was 
being implemented was open at a Come¬ 
con summit in June, 1973. This time 
Hungary and other smaller members, 
which had come to accept the economic 
uses of integration, were the critics. Few 
of the joint projects outlined in 1971 
had got off the ground. This was attri¬ 
buted to the lack of time that members 
had to gear their individual plans into 
the overall plan and to earmark the 
resources for joint projects in good time. 
Mr. N. Baibakov, the Soviet deputy 
prime minister and head of the plann¬ 
ing commission, complained recently: 
“The experience of our co-operation 
compels us to conclude that if we do 
not set aside adequate material, labour, 
finance and, above aB, capital invest¬ 
ments for measures of. integration, we 
find ourselves' in ,'diflsph^, 'Only inter¬ 
connected and simultaneous work in 
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preparing internal national plans, and 
the five year plan of multinational mea¬ 
sures of integration within the Comecon 
framework can bring success.” 

Many consultations have taken place 
since last summer among Comecon 
planners about strategy and projects to 
be included in the new plans for 1976- 
81. These plans will, it is hoped, for 
the first time contain whole sections 
devoted to the integration of policies 
and projects. 

There imported joint projects are 
already in progress in the USSR and 
others are to follow in Cuba, Mongolia 
and Poland. The three Soviet projects 
are: a pulp and paper mill at Ust-Inhsk 
with the annual capacity of 500,000 
tonnes; an asbestos complex at Kim- 
baev; and a 1700-mile natural gas pipe 
line to bring 30,000 million cubic 
metres of natural gas from Orenburg on 
the USSR's western frontier for con¬ 
sumption in other Comecon countries. 

Prarda reported on October 5, that 
nearly one hundred projections estab¬ 
lishing trends up to 1985, and in some 
cases, up to the year 2000, were being 
made in Comecon countries, especially 
“concerning the development of the raw 
material base for ferrous and _ non- 
ferrous metallurgy, the chemical indus¬ 
try and some branches of engineering.” 

new organisations 

Three new organisations to speed 
up integration were set up at the meet¬ 
ing of Comecon’s executive committee 
in Moscow in December, 1973. They 
arc: 

Iniertextiiimxh between Bulgaria. 
Hungary, East Germany, Poland, 
Rumania, the USSR and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia for co-operation and speciali¬ 
zation in production, in joint scientific 
research, planning and technical 
services in the textile industries. 

Interatomenergo between the same 
countries plus Yugoslavia for co-oper¬ 
ation in the manufacture of all 
items to do with the installation of 
nuclear power stations, to train tech¬ 
nicians for them and to exchange 
information. 

Tnterelektro between the same 
members but without Yugoslavia for 
technological co-operation and spe¬ 
cialisation to improve the quality of 
electrical engineering products 
throughout Comecon. 

Countries participating in joint 
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Comecon project’s do not acquire pro¬ 
perty rights in the new enterprise, but 
are entitled to repayments in kind. In 
order to obtain a proportion of new 
production, they must supply either 
equipment and building material, or 
labour, or both, for the project or for 
its infrastructure e.g. Hungary will sup¬ 
ply heavy lorries for the Kimbaev as¬ 
bestos project and will in return obtain 
a proportion of the production. Prices 
are fixed in advance by contract for 
all supplies and deliveries. These deli¬ 
veries can be continued once credits 
have been repaid. 

jointly owned firms 

Apart from international associa¬ 
tions set up last December and the 
earlier ones (such as Intermetall, organi¬ 
sation for the ballbearing industry, 
Inter-cbem, and several others) there are 
few jointly owned firms in Comecon 
countries. This does not apply only to joint 
ventures with western firms which are 
still rare. Only Rumania has allowed 
the formation, on Rumanian soil, of 
jointly owned firms with full rights of 
repatriation of profits and other guaran¬ 
tees for the western investors. Hungary 
and Poland have numerous joint ven¬ 
tures with western firms, but invariably 
in third countries. But even joint ven¬ 
tures among Comecon countries arc 
rare, Haldex is a Pdish-Hungarian com¬ 
pany for coal processing. Intrasmash 
(which I cannot help feeling is an un¬ 
fortunately chosen title!) is a joint Hun- 
garian-Bulgarian company, with head¬ 
quarters in Sofia, whose speciality is 
mechanical handling within factories, but 
no smashes appear to have been report¬ 
ed so far. Agromash pmmotes mech¬ 
anisation in agriculture, c> pecially vege¬ 
table and fruit growing. Owned by 
Bulgaria and Rumania its seat is in 
Budapest. It is financed from the bud¬ 
gets of Comecon member countries. 

Russia’s big deals with the USA. 
West Germany, Japan and other west¬ 
ern nations are feared by smaller Come¬ 
con members as threats to their posi¬ 
tion as chief suppliers of machinery 
and equipment to Soviet markets. Des¬ 
pite strenuous efforts to sell more machi¬ 
nery in the west, most smaller Come¬ 
con members find it hard to sell outside 
Comecon, except in some developing 
countries. Now that the USSR is ac¬ 
quiring much new technology from the 
west, smaller Comecon members may 
have to close down whole industries, 
because many of their exports to Russia 
will be superfluous (unless, of course, 
Russia continues to buy some of their 
output for political reasons). This gives 
Moscow a strong hand in negotiating 


with Comecon partners, not only about' 
1 integration but also about purely politi¬ 
cal matters. 

Another important new factor of 
block discipline is the growing depend¬ 
ence of Comecpn members on the 
USSR for virtually all their fuels and 
important raw materials. Apart from 
Rumania, an oil producing country, 
and Hungary, which satisfies one fifth 
of its oil needs from domestic produc¬ 
tion, other Comecon members depend 
almost totally on Soviet oil supplies for 
heating, for transport and for their new 
chemical and petrochemical industries. 
Now that oil prices have risen inter¬ 
nationally so much, Russia’s Comecon 
partners face big price increases for 
extra oil that they buy outside Come¬ 
con. Most of their long-term contracts 
with Russia expire in 1976, and Russia 
has already announced that its prices 
will go up. But the USSR will be un¬ 
able to supply all the oil needed by 
Comecon members. This will give Russia 
additional new bargaining power in re¬ 
lations with its smaller partners, la ad< 
tion to oil. eastern Europe relies on 
Russia for most of its natural gas, iron 
ore, cotton, phosphates, and other raw 
materials, including grain and much 
agricultural produce. All Comecon 
countries in Europe have embarked on 
nuclear power station programmes in 
hopes of alleviating their shortages of 
energy, but power stations take years 
to build and are enormously costly. Not 
surprisingly, recent Soviet statement 
about prospects for in f egration are con¬ 
fident. A leading Soviet economist 
wrote in Pravda in December that Come- 
con’s new planning committee would 
“undoubtedly become the real head¬ 
quarters of planned socialist integra¬ 
tion.” 

Comecon bank 

The first Comecon bank, Interna¬ 
tional Bank of Economic Co-operation 
(IBEC), which opened in 1964, organises 
multilateral settlements within the Come¬ 
con framework. At first it offered seve¬ 
ral types of credits: clearing credits, 
short-term seasonal loans, credits for 
balance of payments stabilisation, cre¬ 
dits for the promotion of trade and 
credits for the consruction and opera¬ 
tion of selected projects. But since 1970 
the bank has limited jjtself to clearing- 
credits and to fixed period loans. Clear¬ 
ing credits are given automatically to 
any member country whose current 
account is exhausted. It is limited to a 
percentage of the country’s commodity 
turnover with all other Comecon coun¬ 
tries in the previous year. As turnover 
increases, the credit ceiling is raised. 


IBEC has for some time now been try¬ 
ing to persuade nan-Comecon members 
to deal with Comecon through the 
Bank, but non-convertibility of the trans- 
ferrabie rouble impedes this. 

The International Investment Bank* 
(1IB), whose membership, like that of 
IBEC, is in theory open to similar insti¬ 
tutions outside Comecon has been 
operating since 1971. Its opening capi¬ 
tal was 1,052 million transferable 
roubles. By the end of 1972, 363 mil¬ 
lion had been subscribed (70 per cent 
in transferable roubles, 30 per cen in’ 
convertible currency). So far, IIB has 
granted credits of 583 million roubles 
for 33 projects. These are primarily 
given for Comecon integration projects, 
either for new factories or infrastruc¬ 
ture e.g. modernisation of Hungarian 
railways which carry much of the freight 
for other Comecon members. Of pro¬ 
jects so far approved, three are in 
Hungary, six in Bulgaria, eight in 
Poland, two in East Getmany, one in 
Czechoslovakia, and eight in Rumania. 

increased imports 

AU east European countries are 
increasing their imports, mainly of 
machinery and equipment, from the 
west. In the cases of Hungary and 
Poland, increases of western imports in 
1972 were of the order of 30 per cent. . 
These western imports are needed to 
re-equip east European industries and 
thus to make them more competitive 
in Comecon and non-Comecon markets. 
But increasing their imports, most cast 
European countries have run up large 
deficits with their western partners and 
urgently need to increase their exports. 
But those face certain barriers. East 
Germany is an exception because of 
its privileged access to West Germany 
and other west European markets. 
Under an agreement made in Berlin in 
1951, the whole of Germany is consi¬ 
dered by the West German government 
as an area of internal trade in which 
goods from East Germany are not sub¬ 
ject to customs duties (though farm 
products are subject to quotas). A se¬ 
cond benefit to East Germany is an 
interest free credit which the West 
German Bundesbank allows it on its 
trade clearing account. The third im-’ 
portant advantage of the East Germans 
is that West Germans get relief from 
Value-Added Tax on goods acquired from 
East Germany if they can prove that 
they have sold those goods in west 
Germany itself. Taken together, these 
benefits amount to an effective subsidy 
from West Germany to East Germany* 
of nearly $200 million a year. 

Other Comecon members have for 
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years been trying to persuade the Soviet 
Union to enter into direct relations 
with the European Economic Commu¬ 
nity in Brussels. The pressure has been 
the greatest from such countries as 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland, 
which depend heavily on foreign trade. 
iVCJne A.Coniecon member, Rumania, even¬ 
tually went ahead on its own and joined 
the EEC’s general preference scheme 
for developing countries in June, 1973. 
East European pressure for an approach 
to the EEC became intense in 1973 after 
the enlargement of the EEC and the 
introduction of the common commercial 
policy towards third countries. Direct 
access to the EEC in Brussels to nego¬ 
tiate larger quotas for their agricultural 
produce, textiles and other goods be¬ 
came a matter of urgency for most 
east Europeans who feared substantial 
losses. Most east European countries 
had been able to negotiate bilateral 
trade agreements with individual EEC 
countries before the January 1, 1973 
deadline (and thus without formal 
reference to the Brussels Commission) 


August, Comecon’s Secretary General 
Mr. K Fadeyev, yetted the Danish 
hiinkter for European affairs, Mr. t 
Norgaard, the then chairman of the 
Nine's Council of Ministers in Copenha¬ 
gen, for informal talks. On September 
20, tlie EEC Council of Ministers instruct¬ 
ed the Danish ambassador in Moscow 
to inform Mr. Fadeyev that the EEC 
had taken note of his informal sound¬ 
ings in Copenhagen but that if Come- 
con wished to approach the EEC it 
should do so through the European 
Commission in Brussels. Since then, 
there have .been no public moves from 
either side. On the Comecon side. 
Russia may be holding back until the 
extent of the present crisis in the EEC 
becomes clearer. On the EEC side, 
there is a division of opinion between 
the bigger and the smaller, like Italy 
and Benelux, which favour a strong 
Pro-Commission line at talks with tfr 
Soviets, i.e. no concessions until Russia 
formally recognises the EEC. The big¬ 


ger countries, especially Britain, Franks 
and West Germany, are anxious .Mo pr& 
serve the present so-called autQtiQjaoda 
approach, which allows them virtual 
freedom to continue to make trade and 
other arrangements with Comecon count* 
tries. In addition, these countries sym¬ 
pathise with the fears of the Rumanians* 
for example, that bloc to bloc negotia* 
tions might increase the Soviet hold 
over them. Matters arc likely to rest 
there until the EEC sorts itself out aiuf 
puts itself in a position to negotiate! 
seriously. 

Sources and acknowledgement*: 

The foregoing summarises, by special, 
arrangement, a report in the latest isisufc 
of Economic Trends , published quarter-, 
ly, to subscribers only, by the Economist 
Intelligence Unit (27 St. James's Place* 
London SWTA:1NT, but the EIU is 
responsible neither for the emphasis of 
my summary nor for my intersperse^ 
comments based at a variety of sources. 


for the period up to, or even beyond. 
1975. but it was clear that the Commis¬ 
sion would eventually take over respon¬ 
sibility for trade and tariff negotiations 
with eastern Europe, just: as it had al¬ 
ready for the other parts of the world. 
The likelihood that the Commission 
may also in time become responsible 
for the EEC's credit and industrial 
co-operation policy made it even more 
imperative for the cast Europeans to 
obtain a diiect link with Brussels, 

changed attitude 

Russia had always resisted direct re¬ 
cognition of the Brussels Commission 
and the EEC, because recognition could 
strengthen the Community. In 1973, 
however the Soviet attitude changed, pro¬ 
bably because Moscow realised that it 
must do something for its smaller al¬ 
lies, and also because direct relations 
with the EEC may actually be turned 
to Moscow's advantage. The establish¬ 
ment of direct bloc to bloc negotiation 
might make Comecon more suprana¬ 
tional and therefore easier for the 
Soviets to control At the moment, 
Comecon members, for example, retain 
control over their foreign trade policy. 
Direct dealings with the EEC which 
has a common trade policy could lead 
to an equivalent solidarity in Comecon. 

’*r 

On July 25. Mr, G. Thom. Luxemburg’s 
Foreign minister, was told by Mr. 
Kosygin that Russia wanted direct talks 
between Comecon and the EEC. and 
that It wgs interested primarily , in co¬ 
operation in three fields: contaiaism- 
tion, power and fuel, and transport. In 
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Tins fourth year of the decade of mov¬ 
ing to European unity west Europe finds it- 
plfinu peculiarly uncertain and intros- 
Active mood. The way to unity is not 
booth; there arc setbacks and even re* 
fersals. Britain, which came in with a 
Inferc is seeking new terms for its mcm- 
fership of the Common Market and even 
liking of pulling out. France, the main- 
pring of the Market, is without a leader 
hd until late in May it will probably be un- 
prtain what type of politician will follow 
I'ornpidou, The West German govern- 
jjjent, weakened in internal politics, is 
jpcreasinglv under east Europe's atttack 
W fating in cooperation and is dismay- 
tl by the lack of unity to the west of it. 

O verall, monetary inflation keeps up its 
neat to the well-being of the individual 
ijuropeau and weakens faith in all its 
:(Wcj 5 itments. With the American part¬ 
ner of the Atlantic alliance also bothered 
y the felling value of money, there is an 
jritated relationship which springs from 

[ icertainty. 

isagreeable introspection 

It is not surprising that this failure to 
|Jvancc smoothly according to plan, the 
lowing distrust of the cash in one’s 
pocket and bank account and realization 
|f dependence on raw material sources 
fiould lead to some disagreeable intros- 
$sction. The European knows he is not 
ijie fine, strong fellow he thought he was, 
i Jat he has somehow to come to terms 
; ith others to whom he has been accus- 
ifmed relatively to dictate, and being cut 
Sown to size is, as usual, an unpleasant 
;;Apcriefrice. The risk is that west Europe 
jlay swing so far from excessive confi- 
jtnee to insufficient self-reliance as to 
laake it pay overmuch regard to its eas- 
|rn half which, with rigidly controlled 
||onomy, appears to avoid the distress 
inflation and all the personal uncer¬ 
tainties that attend it. 


|| To some extent, the current west 
European crisis of confidence is a crisis of 
identity, touching the foundations of cxis- 
l|nce. Once or even twice a year there are 
^valuations and devaluations ofeurren- 
es, intensifying the process of inflation, 
he revaluing countries hnd it harder to 
11; the devaluing countries find them- 
lives diminished. Haggling within itself. 


experience 


the European Economic Community has 
more or less vanished in face of Ameri¬ 
can dollar imperialism. The fault for 
this lies not so much with the Americans 
in totally excluding the convertibility of 
their dollar as with the Europeans in 
failing to control or reduce fluctuations 
among their own currencies and to cons¬ 
truct the bases of a European regional 
currency area to organize a common 
fluctuation against the dollar. If west 
Europe continues to fail in crmstucting 
such a regional and stable currency area 
it may be destined to become and remain 
a shuttlecock between the superpowers of 
the dollar area and the inconvertible cur¬ 
rency area of communist east Europe, 
already acknowledged as the two world 
“superpowers" militarily. 

monetary area 

The first difficulty west Europe has to 
overcome in beginning to form a reliable 
regional monetary area is a far greater 
harmonization of its many economic in¬ 
frastructures—to achieve more equalisa¬ 
tion between industrially prosperous West 
Germany and chronically troubled indus¬ 
trial Britain, between the overflowing pros¬ 
perity of the Benelux area and the inse¬ 
cure economy of Italy. There is over¬ 
much disparity between West Germany 
that needs to employ two million or more 
foreign workers and Italy with serious 
unemployment. Regional policies of 
development to achieve a distribution of 
the national product within its members 
which is socially acceptable are the first 
steps for west Europe before it can rea¬ 
sonably begin to consider a common cur¬ 
rency or adopt anything like a united 
fixed parity of exchange. The building of 
a new international order of which a 
united west Europe would be an essen¬ 
tial part has been made the more essen¬ 
tial by the grave impact the oil crisis has 
had on the international monetary sys¬ 
tem. So far this crisis has reinforced the 
leadership of the dollar and seriously 
sapped west Europe’s strength. 

A second essential part of the pro¬ 
cess of overcoming its internal economic 
weakness is for west Europe—and Ame¬ 
rica also-—to put right the terrible im¬ 
balance existing between the much poorer 
countries which produce oil and those 


w'hich consume most of this oii. It would 
be fruitless for west Europe to adjust 
its inner inequalities so as to achieve the 
common currency to which it aspires un¬ 
less it ensures, with the USA, also that 
the international monetary system func- 
tionssothat the increase in the balance 
of payments gap of oil-importing coun¬ 
tries is adjusted to favour the far less 
wealthy parts of the world. 

hopeful sign 

There is hope that the most advanced* 
industrial areas on either side of the At¬ 
lantic. benefiting in experience from the 
oil crisis shock, arc moving towards rea¬ 
lizing this fact. One hopeful sign is the 
current special session of the United 
Nations General Assembly devoted to 
r:uv materials. President Boumedicnnc 
of Algeria, chairman of the Non-Aligned 
group of Slates, has outlined a refresh¬ 
ingly new life-style for the world: a jus- 
ter system of economic relations between 
rich and poor states based on equity. 

1 he poorer nations have learnt that it is 
only by an effective show of strength cn 
their part that they can bring the indus¬ 
trialised nations io realize they mean 
business. It was some advance that Swe¬ 
den, Finland and Austria scut observers 
to the Algiers summit conference of the 
non-aligned last September—it will be a 
real step forwaid when the USA, Britain, 
W. Germany atui France do so and even 
better if the USSR joins them. The in¬ 
dustrialised states now using millions of 
manpower supplied by the poorer states 
will need even more of them to keep 
their industries going in an increasingly 
competitive world. They will not get 
this manpower—at least on anything like 
present terms—unless the industrialized 
states admit that the nations of Asia and 
Africa own their valuable raw materials 
and have the full right to nationalize 
them and to expropriate foreign deve¬ 
lopers on terms that do not run the own¬ 
ers into unending debt. 

Possession of these essential industrial 
raw materials enables the hitherto more 
or less exploited nations to impress bn 
the great manufacturers that they can 
shift the balance of economic power in 
their favour, that they can trade far more 
extensively among themselves, that they 
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can compel a flur deal in international 
monetary and commercial reform andean 
keep theworld food situation constantly 
before the better-situated states. One 
ressonwhy the progress of west Europe’s 
Common Market has stagnated is that it 
j| based at present on such scandalous 
JJlcts that, while many in neighbouring 
continents starve. Market farmers are 
actually being subsidized to feed so-called 
“surplus" cereals, fruit, sugar and milk 
to livestock and to keep millions of acres 
fallow in order to maintain selling 
prices, 

$ 

* The present public face of Europe is 
one favouring the theory of independence 


but still supporting colonial politics, 
wanting economic independence for itself 
from the USA and yet needing its conti¬ 
nued military protection, differentiating 
between the newer countries according to 
their strength or value and still dealing 
with the least economically capable in a 
colonial manner. It has seen the Arab 
states become a new centre of monetary 
wealth and the richer of them—Saudi 
Arabia, Libya, Kuwait and the Gulf 
Sheikhdoms—taking the place of west 
Europe, the USA or the Soviet Union 
as financial supporters of or as investors 
in Egypt and Algeria. American and 
Japanese money is already pouring into 
the proposed Suez Canal development 


zone but Arab and Lebanese entrepre¬ 
neurs are also busy there arid Syria is at¬ 
tracting Arab funds for its prdmising 
development. 

Europe as a financier has new compe¬ 
titors in the Middle East as well as 
rivals in the USA, the Soviet Union and 
Japan. Its prospect, as it jockeys for 
position in its own Common Market* i® 
not so much a crisis as a period of eco¬ 
nomic stagnation, survival with a lower 
profile and search for a new vision. The 
basic question is not so much how soon 
the Common Market will lead to the 
promised unity as where and in what form 
the new vision will be discovered. 


World-wide inflation: 


causes and costs 


The 1930s have gone down in economic 
history as a period of world-wide depres¬ 
sion, and the 1970s will perhaps do so as a 
period of world-wide inflation. The rise 
in consumer prices by percentage points 
in the various countries of the world in 
1972 and 1973 is given in table below. 

In Chile the cost of living has rocketed 
370 per cent in a year with the consumer 
price index reaching 3876 in July 1973 
compared with 100 in 1963. In India 
which has been experiencing inflationary 
bouts since 1956 the rate of inflation was 
around 30 per cent last year. Malaysia 
which enjoyed a long period of stable 
prices—'the rate of price increase never 
exceeding one per cent per annum till 
1970—is getting progressively caught into 
the rising price spiral. The rate of price 
rise for Malaysia was 1.6 per cent in 1971, 
T3.2 per cent in 1972 and 10 per cent in 
, 1973.Currently, almost all the countries of 
the world are running unusally high 
inflationary temperature: the rate of infla¬ 
tion for North America is around 10 per 
cent per annum, for western Europe and 
Japan between 10 and IS per cent and for 
the underdeveloped third world countries 
jpdt is higher than 15 per cent. 

i. What is striking about the inflation of 
this decade is its global character. Hi¬ 
therto inflation was essentially a local or 
national phenomenon, attributable largely 
to the concerned country’s monetary 
mlsmangement or the domestic demand 
1 pull and/or domestic cost push factors. 

■ Today thg counties seem to oh importing, 
exporting, re-importing and te-exporemg 

mmnmmoum 


inflation through international commodity 
market transactions. Both the internal 
and the external factors are causing and 
compounding the problem of inflation at 
home and abroad. 

The inflationary trend is easier to 
describe than its many and complex causes. 
Among other things, soaring food prices 
all over the world have contributed to the 
growing inflationary spiral. The food 
prices rose last year by 20 per cent in 
Ireland, 17 per cent in Australia, 14 per 
cent in the United States, 12 per cent in 
the United Kingdom and West Germany, 
15 per cent in West Africa, 20 per cent in 
Malaysia and. by about 28 per cent in 
India. In Canada the food prices have set 
the pace with poultry costing 40 per cent 
more than a year ago, fresh vegetables 37 
percent, beef 26.5 per cent and groceries 
16.2 per cent; the sea food prices in 
Canada have gone up 100 per cent last 
year. A rice shortage that developed in 
south-east Asia and the series of bad 
harvests which greatly increased the 
demand for wheat and other food by the 
Soviet Union have shot up the world 
prices of rice, wheat and almost all other 
foodstuffs. The bad harvests in India 
have increased food prices making food 
scarcer and dearer than ever before. The 
moral of it all to Indian planning is that 
the Plans in future should aim at and 
succeed in accomplishing the much talked 
of btit little done sctf-snfficiency in respect 
of food. The emphasis must go onto 
agriculture and you won’t go wrong if you 
impest the country’ft iespiows in building 
the primary sector aaf «Qddgh 


food for all at reasonable price. AH the 
rigmarole of building industry—heavy or 
light, consumer goods or capital goods or 
what have you—should centre around the 
key question of achieving food self- 
sufficiency for India as quickly as possible. 
“Economic development through indus¬ 
trialization” kind of western and Russian 
ideology should mean its modified version 
“Development through agro-based indus¬ 
try” for India and the bulk of the under¬ 
developed world which has not been able 
to sort out its poor people's subsistence 
level food needs even after quarter of a 
century of political independence andf 
economic planning. The economic plan-* 

Rise in Consumer Prices by 
Percentage Points 

Country Per cent risel 


Argentina 

79.0 

Australia 

18.0 

Belgium 

7.0 

Canada 

7.7 

France 

7.4 

West Germany 

7.2 

Greece 

13.2 

Iceland 

18.2 

Japan 

11.3 

Netherlands 

8.5 

South Africa 

10.0 

Sweden 

7.1 

Switzerland 

8.3 

United Kingdom 

9.5 

United States 

8.0 

Yugoslavia 

22.3 
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Ding in India has'so far been an exercise 
in econometrics and statistics resulting iu 
the production of pedagogical models and 
cosmetic showcases rather than the pro¬ 
duction of basic goods like foodstuffs. A 
more meaningful plan should mean enough 
food for all, to say the least. This has 
not happened in spite of 25 years of labori¬ 
ous planning in India. 

global inflation 

The oil crisis resulting from the recent 
West Asain war has only served to add new 
fuel to the already burning inflationary fire. 
The global inflationary problem is only 
more obscured and compounded by the 
world energy crisis and more inflation seems 
to be in the pipeline. The western Europe, 
Japan and the USA together account for 
71 per cent of the world's total imports of 
crude petroleum, according to the latest 
figures released by the United Nations 
teport. The oil imports from the Arab 
world are in the order of 65 per cent of 
the annual needs for Britain. West 
Germany produces not a drop of oil and 
is therefore totally dependent on imported 
oil, particularly from the Arabs. Nearly 
so is the case with the other European 
Common Market countries. Japan 
depends on oil imports for a staggering 
99.7 per cent of her needs of which 40 per 
cent comes from the Arab world. The 
Arab oil producing countries have not 
only cut down their oil production but 
phenomenally raised their oil prices. The 
oil import bills of the oil importing count¬ 
ries have doubled or trebled. Their possible 
stagnation and zero rate of real growth 
apart, their commodity price* are going to 
shoot up through the roofs, and the oil 
buying world, not excluding India, will 
have a large dose of this imported inflation 
in the coming years. India is in the good 
books of Arab countries, and in spite of 
assured flow of Arab oil its oil bill is 
more than doubled. The indications are 
that almost all of India’s annual foreign ex¬ 
change earnings will be used in paying the 
oil bills, its implications to India’s growth 
and development and inflation arc too 
obvious to mention. 

To the extent there will be a transfer of 
Wealth from the oil importing developed 
world to the oil exporting underdeveloped 
world of which Arab countries arc a part, 
there is going to be a more desirable 
income and wealth distribution in favour 
of the latter, but to the extent there will 
also be an income and wealth gain to the 
west Asian countries at the expense of 
the other third world countries of south 
and cast Asia who urc oil importing, the 
principal of distributive justice breaks 
down. The net result of it all might very 
well be no significant improvement for the 
third world block in so far as the Middle 


East countries offer no preferential treat- 
»n»nt to the other co-undcrdevelopcd part¬ 
ners of the third world. 

Another distressing feature in this 
supposed income boom of the west Asian 
countries turns out to be that the enhanced 
Arab wealth and money is reported to be 
scheduled to go into arms purchases from 
the United States, the Soviet Union, 
France, Britain, Sweden and West 
Germany, all of whom are the developed 
countries of the world. It has two 
significant implications. Firstly, the oil 
boom is going to open up new prospects 
for the developed world in production and 
exports of their armaments to the west 
Asian countries. To this extent the 
developed world will have economic gains 
which the other developing countries will 
not. Secondly, the world economic 
resources will be diverted to the produc¬ 
tion and consumption of guns rather than 
butter. In the end, the new oil boom 
may result in neither useful production 
gains nor better distributive justice between 
the rich and the poor nations. 

The world-wide inflation, food shortage 
and oil squeeze will lead to some very 
interesting—not necessarily fascinating— 
conclusions. Firstly, the world appetite 
for almost every primary product—wool, 
cocoa, soya beans, rice and wheat, lead, 
copper, tin, timber and palm oil to men¬ 
tion just a few major ones—has dramati¬ 
cally gone up and their prices have 
doubled in the last 12 months or less. 
Since 1970 the price of Australian wool has 
risen nearly three times, and the strikes in 


Zambian copper fields and political 
turmoil in Chile, one of the world’s major 
copper sources, nave sent the wend copper 
paces to astronomical heights. A rice 
shortage in south-East Asia, and succes¬ 
sive poor harvests in the Soviet Union 
have led to short supplies and high prices > 
of these staples and other food stuffs. * 
Consequently primary production and 
exports—of all types of agricultural goods, 
food, non-food and plantations as well as 
mineral resources—have gained new res¬ 
pectability. Industrial countries of North 
Amercia, western Europe and particularly 
Japan have been predicted to be heading 
off towards zero or near zero rate of real 
growth rates. Karl Marx had once pro¬ 
nounced that "the developed country only 
shows to the underdeveloped ones the 
image of its own future”. This image 
seems to be blurred by current events and 
the underdeveloped' countries may well 
begin to feel that their best bet would be 
to concentrate on primary production and 
exports. 

Secondly, inflation, like depression, 
will henceforth be transmitted from one 
country to the other and back and forth 
making it difficult to insulate the econo¬ 
mies against it. This is due to the recent 
phenomenon that inflations arc as much 
externally generated and imported as 
internally produced and exported. Only 
international cooperation and good will— 
not international monopoly groupings or 
international competition—holds the hope 
of bringing down the high temperature of 
the inflationary fever that the whole world 
is running. 
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PM advocates efficiency in the use of materials 


Inaugurating the 47th session of the 
Federation of Indian Cherabers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, the prime minister, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, launched an attack on 
disruptive forces in the country which, she 
said, were trying to complicate an already 
'difficult situation. She urged restraint in 
the consumption of scarce raw materials 
and added: “We shall take all steps to in¬ 
crease production within country but in 
a country of such vast population with 
growing needs I wonder whether we can 
ever have plenty of materials. Therefore, 
we must acquire the habit of stretching 
what little We have.” 


t Mrs. Gandhi described the economic 
challenge confronting the nation as an 
“exceptionally severe one” and said that 
not all factors contributing to the crisis 
were “of our doing" nor all of them were 
“amenable to our control”. She said that 
what disturbed her was that “precisely at 
this moment a compaign of political dis¬ 
ruption has been launched. Wittingly or 
unwittingly, even those who swear by 
non-violence are indulging in activities 
which encourage disruptive forces. The 
politics of disruption will do the country 
no good, and it must be resisted and re¬ 
jected”. 

Continuing, $he said: “An attempt is 
being made, particularly in urban areas, 
to exploit the people’s difficulties. The 
current agitations are not confined to idea¬ 
listic young people. The young want to 
cleanse politics but it is one of life's 
ironies that the good intentions of some 
are exploited by others for their own 
nefarious purposes, 

unequal development 

She pointed out that the so-called mar¬ 
ket system resulted in unequal development, 
and an authority like Prof. John Kenneth 
.a Galbraith had declared that “the case 
/ for socialism is imperative in the weakest 
areas of the economy”. 

She underlined the government’s objec¬ 
tive of widening the ownership base of 
industry and said promotors should not 
confine themselves to presenting applica¬ 
tions for loans to public financial institu¬ 
tions or to underwrite their abate capital. 
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Industrial expansion called for mobilisa¬ 
tion of resources on a significant scale. 

The out-going President of FICCI. 
Dr Charat Ram, in a candid speech said 
that the business community in this coun¬ 
try was fully alive to its responsibilities 
and was keen to assist the government in 
the attainment of price stability and econo¬ 
mic growth. Here are a few excerpts from 
his speech : 

“According to our understanding, the 
business community of India, as indeed 
of any other country, has a coterminus res¬ 
ponsibility with government in the achie¬ 
vement of the various economic, social 
and political tasks. I am convinced that 
the true spirit of our national business is 
not represented by those involved in nai- 
raw self-interest, but by those involved in 
public responsibility, and desire for better 
industrial relations, better technological 
progress, and better price stability and 
economic growth. 

a quasiion mark 

The issue of social equity and redistri¬ 
bution of incomes still remains a ques¬ 
tion mark, and all of u$ belonging to the 
national business community, must address 
ourselves seriously to this task, along with 
the government. The laissez-faire view 
that we should make rapid economic 
growth our only objective, and that in¬ 
come redistribution and increased employ¬ 
ment can be achieved only through fiscal 
measures and institutional change, 
does not appear to provide the neces¬ 
sary answers to the problem. The pro¬ 
ponents of economic growth over in¬ 
come redistribution fear that economic 
policies designed for more equitable in¬ 
come distribution would hamper growth 
by reducing entrepreneurial incentives, 
reducing the volume of savings available 
for productive investment, and tilt invest¬ 
ment in favour of obsolete technology. 

Nothing has perhaps shaken the people 
so much in the recent past, as the slurp 
rise in prices of well over 20 per cent in 
each of the last two years, with prospects 
for the coming year being considerably 
sterner. Suddenly, all the conventional 
wisdom of economists seems to have been 
shattered, and their meticulous calcula¬ 
tions have been rendered invalid. It is 
in the background of he declining avail¬ 
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ability of agricultural products, that a 
view has to be taken, on how far mone¬ 
tary and fiscal measures can by themselves 
be depended upon to cope with the con¬ 
tinuing problem of escalating wholesale 
and consumer prices. In my view, it is in 
the area of agricultural production of 
foodgrains and non-foodgrain items that 
we have to find the answers to price stabi¬ 
lity and social and political stability as 
well. 

declining production 

“The survey presented to parlia¬ 
ment last month by the minister for Indu¬ 
strial Development indicates, that our 
rate of growth of industrial production 
has been declining in the last few years, 
hitting an all time low at a near zero level, 
in the year 1973-74. It is a considered 
view, that if some of the more serious 
constraints were removed, industrial pro¬ 
duction could grow certainly by 10 per 
cent or more per year. India has some 
of the largest resources in the world of 
coal, iron ore, bauxite, limestone, water, 
forests, etc. etc; one has to name the re¬ 
source and India has it. The emphasis 
must now really be on “cutting delays” 
ruthlessly.” 

“The adverse effect of increasing shor¬ 
tages of coal, power and transportation of 
industrial production, are already very 
much in the knowledge of the government. 
Unfortunately, the availability of these ba¬ 
sic infrastructure commodities, rather than 
keeping aheacls of needs of the economy 
has been steadily deteriorating in the last 
two years or so. It*is heartening in this 
connection to find that the government is 
increasingly emphasising the importance 
of capable management for the success of 
all these enterprises. The government 
indeed needs to be complimented on the 
modifications recently announced in Us 
wheat procurement policy of last year; it 
indeed demonstrates the highest level of 
political and economic confidence. Such 
a perceptive step to meet the require¬ 
ments of the economy was- possible only 
under a fearless and national minded lea¬ 
dership such as yours. The modified 
policy of wheat procurement, casts a heavj 
responsibility on the grains trading com 
munity; the successful implementation o 
this policy will be a test of their capabi 
lity and integrity.” 
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FICCI on 

In six resolutions passed by the Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (FICCI) at its 47th annual 
session held in the capital between April 
15 and 17,1974, the business community 
urged the government to take a series of 
measures so that the pace of economic 
development was accelerated and the chal¬ 
lenge posed by the oil crisis could be met. 

The first resolution passed by the 
FICCI related to the development of in¬ 
frastructure; it suggested that the targets 
for power visualised in the draft of the 
fifth five-year Plan might have to be re¬ 
vised upwards and achieved well within 
the time schedule. The oil crisis had 
made it imperative that the new power 
capacity should be based on coat and 
hydro-electric resources. 

deficit financing 

The second resolution on the challenge 
of economic development suggested that 
deficit financing should be kept at a mini¬ 
mum so as not to impose any inflationery 
pressure. The view was expressed that 
the government would have to take neces¬ 
sary steps to stabilise prices and create 
conditions for increasing agricultural and 
industrial production so as to eliminate 
shortages. 

Having accepted the need for the deve¬ 
lopment of backward areas, the business 
community stated in the third resolution 
that certain incentives were imperative for 
implementing development projects in 
less-developed areas. It was suggested 
that the selection of towns as focu of 
development in backward districts should 
be based on the availability of requisite 
infrastructure, in particular power, tran¬ 
sport including road and rail communica¬ 
tions, telephone and water. In the fourth 
resolution relating to external resour c es, 
the FICCI suggested that a sigmfi c ant 
. saving in foreign exchange could be m adc 
possible by developing domestic produc¬ 
tion (in substitution of imports) of ferti¬ 
lisers, iron and steel and electrical and 
mechanical engineering goods. In another 
' resolution it was emphasised that the 
' generation of internal resources to fulfil 
\ the targets of the draft outline of the fifth 
! Plan needed adequate management con- 
! trol in non-developmental expenditure of 
| the government. At the same time, great 
( austerity and economy should be observed 
I in capital expenditure on development 
projects. Institutional arrangements 
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the state of the economy 

would need to be devised to ensure that broad-base the force* of development. In 
investment was not held back for lack of order to accomplish this task, the cham- 
funds. The last resolution highlighted bers were asked-to develop* positive out- 
the role of chambers of commerce in the look and a constructive approach father 
achievement of national plans. It was than only serving as grievance ventilating 
suggested that the foremost tasks of cham- institutions. The resolutions passed are 
bers of commerce was to strengthen and given below. 


Development of infrastructure 


Economic growth presumes a concurrent 
if not an advance development of infra¬ 
structure facilities, primarily power, trans¬ 
port and communications. Adequate 
development of these infrastructure facili¬ 
ties did not take place in recent years 
and as a result production in agriculture 
and industry was seriously affected. 

In the fourth Plan period, additional 
power generation capacity installed was 
only of the order of 4.6 million KW 
against the target of 9.3 million KW. 
Similarly, shortfalls have occurred in 
railway traffic. In 1973-74, originating 
traffic would be 199 million tonnes, the 
lowest since 1963-64 and 48 million ton¬ 
nes less than the revised fourth Plan 
target. 

Development of adequate power pre¬ 
sumes that the installed capacity is uti¬ 
lised fully and that new capacity deve¬ 
lopment is continuously ahead of demand 
schedules. The various facts requiring 
the attention of the government and the 
industry in this context are, a high level 
of preventive maintenance of equipment, 
adequate supply of coal, a well super¬ 
vised distribution net-work, advance 
planning for expansion of new generation 
capacity, encouragement of captive power 
plants particularly in enterprises having 
process steam requirement, maximum uti¬ 
lisation of hydro-electric potential etc. 
Overall, a high quality of management 
free from exlraneous influences becomes 
vital to ensure the development of this 
key infrastructure facility according to 
schedule. 

Keeping the above in view, the follow¬ 
ing measures are suggested: 

—The targets for power visualised for 
the fifth national Han may have 
to be revised upwards and achieved 
well within the time schedule. This 


will call for a new pattern of mana¬ 
gement organisation, having integra¬ 
ted responsibility for implementa¬ 
tion. Presently, there is considera¬ 
ble diffusion of responsibility, which 
makes achievement of production 
according to plan difficult; an inte¬ 
grated organisation comprising the 
representatives of different ministries 
and departments and specialists from 
industry should be created for effec¬ 
tive implementation. 


—The recent oil crisis has made it im¬ 
perative that new power capacity 
will have to be based on coal and 
hydro-electric resources. An inten¬ 
sive development of coal production 
facilities will need to be speedily un¬ 
dertaken. 


•Captive power plants particularly in 
enterprises having process steam re¬ 
quirement, need to be encouraged. 


—Preventive maintenance being cru¬ 
cial for full utilisation of installed 
capacity in power generation, mana¬ 
gement organisation and mainte¬ 
nance staff have to be structured 
and trained properly, the existing 
education and training facilities 
have to be expanded and improved. 


•Commercial and administrative effi¬ 
ciency in business is no lets inn 
portant than production and techni¬ 
cal aspects. Rapid communication 
facilities such As telephones, tele¬ 
graph, telex and postal are vital in¬ 
frastructure for the achievement of 
national production golds. Fori 
present, all these facilities of 


munication are , , 
opefalional 
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versed. Also, it is necessary to ex* 
paad the net-work of these commer¬ 
cial communication facilities. 


•Adequate transportation facilities for 
goods and passengers, rail and toad 


both, are no less important than 
power and communication services 
referred to above, if industrial 
development is to proceed accord* 
ing to plan, the advance develop¬ 
ment of these is inescapable. 


Challenge of economic development 


The country has completed 23 years of 
planned economic development. While 
gains in some areas have been undoubted¬ 
ly higb, the basic problem of poverty and 
unemployment persists in a large mea¬ 
sure. In the past two years, the economy 
has also been riddled with shortages, in¬ 
flation, power cuts, labour unrest etc, 
all Of which have resulted in intense social 
tensions. The situation may be a re¬ 
flection of wrong policies or possibly non¬ 
implementation of policies or both. A 
re-conditioning of the economy for ihe 
achievement of the more basic goals poses 
a serious challenge to government and 
business on the eve of the fifth Plan 
period’. 

Production both in agriculture and 
industry has been stagnating. No doubt, 
the Khanf crop of 1973 was reasonably 
good; but Rabi harvest may not come up 
to the expectations. In industry, pro¬ 
duction has become static, though there 
are some areas which registered signi¬ 
ficant progress. 


to life and property, has its roots in the 
economic malaise. 

It is pertinent to question whether the 
economic problems can be remedied or 
even reduced by transition to state 
management of important economic acti¬ 
vities. In the past, take-over or nationa¬ 
lisation have not proved effective solu¬ 
tions. For example, nationalisation of 
coal or take-over of wheat trade only led 
to deterioration of the situation. A 
review of this policy, based on objective 
and realistic assessment is called for. 

The gains of development get diluted 
because of the increase in population. It 
is no doubt recognised that family plan¬ 
ning programmes have special importance. 
Speedier implementation of the projects 
aimed at motivating people and providing 
family planning facilities have to be under¬ 
taken. 

In order to consolidate the economy 


and put it on a progressive ba$i$ the 
following measures have to be urgently 
undertaken: , 

—Prices have to be stabilised am 
conditions created for increasing 
agricultural and industrial pro] 
duction so as to eliminate shortage 
and ensure social harmony, 

—Deficit financing should be kept a 
a minimum so as not to impose an; 
inflationary pressure. 

—A review has to be made of th 
policy of nationalisation on rationa 
and realistic basis. 

—Harmonious labour-management re 
latioos are essential for increase 
production. In order to aefaiev 
this it is necessary to have industrii 
truce for a period of five years. 

—Experience has shown that wheneve 
trade has been taken over the cos 
of distribution have gone up. It i 
essential that the existing channel 
of distibution are used to the max 
mum extent. 

—In spite of the economic growth, th 
improvement m the standard c 
living has been small because of th 
rapid increase inrpopulation, Hence 
effective population control has t 
receive very high priority in develop 
ment programmes. 


strikes and lock-outs 

Production possibilities in a number 
of sectors, both public and private, were 
suppresssed dqe to strikes and lock-outs. 
The number of man-days lost was over 
20.5 million in 1972 and ]5 million in the 
first 10 months of 1973. Critical spheres 
like coal movement, power etc., were 
badly hit, with a multiplier effect on the 
rest of the economy. 

With the fall in production, per capita 
availability of most of the essential goods 
declined. This trend, combined with the 
sharp increase in money supply created 
through budgetary deficits, led to a pheno¬ 
menal rise in the level of prices. 

The shortage of essential goods and the 
rise In prices brought distribution system 
Uhder considerable pressure. An efficient 
distribution mechanism is the sine qua 
non of equitable sale of essential goods, 

- The echoes of the prolonged adverse 
econo®.** trends got reflected in social and 
iofitieal tensions. It cannot be denied 
that the gmve taw end order situation in 
Gw***. wad » number of other places in 
thrsaflttjf, involving considerable tdkq 



Development of 

Removal of disparities has been one of 
the corner stones of national economic 
policy. The problem came into sharper 
focus in the fourth Plan after it was 
examined in detail by the Planning Com¬ 
mission; accordingly development ofback- 
ward regions has been a policy objective 
of the country. The development of 
backward areas also provides inherently 
great scops for employment expansion, 
implying as it does the building up or new 
roads, other infrastructure facilities, shops, 
warehousing facilities etc. In many other 
countries as well, such as Argentina, 
Brazil, Iran, Italy etc., a conscious and 
well directed effort has been made to 
channel investment into backward region, 
la our country, the central and state gov¬ 
ernments and financial institutions have 
provided some incentives to achieve the 
aim. However the impact of these mea¬ 
sures so far has not been to the extent it 
has been desired. The reasons are that 
all the problems for attracting investment 
into backward areas had not been visua¬ 
lised ifttegratedly and piecemeal action 
m been taken, A backwatd area cover- 
lag one or mo» dMtyjjjtg, «oqM pot be ex- 



backward areas 

pected to be a focal point for industria 
development. 

It is inescapable that within a design* 
ed backward area, a ‘development towt 
is selected as a focal point ofoeveiopmen 
The growth of these ’developmen town! 
will create a snow-ball effect which woul 
extend the development effects into tb 
backward area surrounding the ‘develop 
ment town*. At the same time, cost di< 
advantages have to be made up by fisci 
and financial incentives. There are als 
the problems of adequate availability c 
infrastructure facilities and civi 
amenities. 


' The governmen, the business and th 
people having accepted the need for dew 
iopment of backward areas, some of th 
following aspects need a reconsideration.! 

—Selection of towns as focii of deve 
Iopment in backward districts shoul 
be based bn the availability of re 
quisite infrastructure, in particuh 
power, transport including road an 
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rail, communications particulat 1 y 
telephone, water etc. 

—Expenditure incurred by new enter¬ 
prises, which normally would be the 
responsibility of local administration, 
such as roads, hospitasJ, schools etc., 
should be allowed as revenue expen- 
penditure. 

—Subsidised freight rates for raw ma¬ 
terials and finished goods, where 
there are additional costs of trans¬ 
portation. 

—A review and strengthening of fiscal 


and financial corporate incentives, 

-In view of hardship of trained tech¬ 
nical and commercial executives in 
remote areas* a basic deduction of 
25 per cent upto a ceiling of R$ 1,000 
per month may be made in their 
taxable salaries. 

-A reorientation of the approach and 
provision of incentives which would 
determine entrepreneurial decisions 
for shifting their development plans 
to backward area would be generally 
needed. 


Development of import substitution and 
export oriented industries 


Self-reliance is one of the two stategic 
Jjj toals that the country has set for itself:. 
15elf-re1iance implies elimination of 
pecial forms of external assistance, 
justification for any external assistance 
jnust be that it helps to build up the 
I growth potential of the economy to a 
^ tevcl where it can support an adequate 
[evel of investment from its own produc¬ 
tion and savings, The fifth national 
Jflan accordingly aims to reduce depen¬ 
dence on external aid to less than five per 
bent of the aggregate outlay. The feasibi¬ 
lity of this goal lies in improving the bala- 
1 pee of payments position. 

foreign reserve position 

The foreign reserve position in the 
J Fourth Plan period was not unsatisfac¬ 
tory. The balance of trade position 
Improved from a deficit of Rs 216 crores 
fin 1971-72 to a surplus of Rs 164 crores 
jin 1972-73. Exports increased at 21.9 per 
T fcent in 1972-73 and 20.8 per cent in the 
tlfirst eight months of 1973-74. These gains 
|nave been negatived by the steep increase 
t:in import bill due to the phenomenal 
|prise in the internal prices of oil. In the 
yftrst eight months of 1973-74, imports will 
Ljtoe higher by 45 per cent. As a result, 
||foreign exchange reserves declined by 
||Rs 70 crores in the first 10 months of 
•1973-74. The position is likely to dete¬ 
riorate further. In this context it is 
'necessary to orient our production pattern 
jin a manner which would strengthen the 
^external resources position. 

A primary focal point of action is the 
areas in which potential already exists 
for increasing production ot commodities 
which are being imported. There are 
possibilities of acceleration of import sub¬ 
stitution in respect of a number of com¬ 
modities of which production capacities 
can be conveniently expanded. Export- 
oriented industries will have to be indent!* 
jfied and their growth geared up to ensure 
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that adequate export surpluses are gene¬ 
rated, without hurting domestic consump¬ 
tion or demostic price levels. Concurrently 
problems of exports such as non-avail¬ 
ability of raw materials, shipping difficulties 
etc., will need to be looked into. Some 
of the following measures for strengthen¬ 
ing the balance of payments in the fifth 
Plan period need urgent consideration. 

—A significant saving in the foreign 
exchange is possible by developing 
domestic production in substitution 
of imports. On the industrial side, 
they cover fertilisers, iron and steel 
and electrical and mechnical engine¬ 
ering goods. Reduction of import 
of these commodities themselves 
can largely offset the problem creat¬ 
ed by the increase in our oil and 
petroleum products import bill. 

—Additional production capacity has 
to be built in several areas of machi¬ 
nery, components and industrial 
raw materials. These commodity 


groups have to be identified and 
integrated facilities fot id) gbyerh* 
mental approvals, indudit% finance 
and foreign exchange provided to 
ensure that development is accele¬ 
rated and the imports reduced as 
quickly as possible.. 

-A restructuring, of energy base and 
full exploitation of the national oil 
and petroleum resources have to 
be undertaken on a priority basis. 

-Additional production capacity of 
export-oriented industries like 
cotton, jute, coffee, oil cakes etc*, 
fish and fish preparation, iron ore, 
leather products, rubber, tyres and 
tubes, engineering goods etc., for 
export 

—Since export production is in a 
number of cases dependent on the 
import of raw materials and machi¬ 
nery, exports are adversely affected 
if the imported items are not readily 
available. An advance import 
scheme based on assurance that 
exports equivalent to a certain 
multiple of imports will be under¬ 
taken on a time-bound basis to 
ensure uninterrupted exports should 
be instituted. 

-Modernisation of ports has suffered 
on account of delays for years and 
years and a large number of ship¬ 
ping companies now prefer to by¬ 
pass Indian ports. With a view to 
eliminating congestion and provid¬ 
ing rapid transit facilities, it is of 
utmost importance that port facili¬ 
ties be modernised and enlarged. 
A stock taking for a resolution of 
perpetual industrial relations situa¬ 
tion on the docks also needs to be 
taken in hand. 


Generation of internal resources 


At Rs 53,000 crores, the investment 
outlay for the fifth Plan is more than 
the total of all the previous national 
plans taken together. A realistic scheme 
for generation of interna) resources is 
therefore inescapable. 

Resource generation ultimately de¬ 
pends upon national savings i.e. savings 
of households, government and the corpo¬ 
rate sector. National savings as a ratio 
of GNP increased gr|4ual|y in the third 
Plan to a peak of 12 per cent in 1965-66. 
Savings rate declined thereafter until 
1969-70 to rise again to 11 per cent in 
1971-72. The major handicap as well as 
disincentive to. savings formation in the 
private sector which generates more than 
80 per cent of the national savings, hap 


been the fall in the value of money. 


outlines a stepping 
savings from about 
a figure of nearly 


up 

12 

16 


The Han 
in domestic 
per cent to 

per cent of the GNP. A large part , 
of the additional resource generation 
is estimated to be arising in the state sec¬ 
tor. The household sector has also to be in * 
a position to save a larger part of its in* 
come. The non-state corporate sector is 
expected to generate resources from depre¬ 
ciation provisions and retained eamingS, 
to the extent of about two-thirds of the in-, 
vestment which is expected of it. The 
gap between own resources and .in¬ 
vestment requirements will be expected 
to be covered by financial institution,* 
capital issues and other borrowings 
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Keeping nil these requirements in view, it 
ii important that steps are taken for 
removal of any obstacles to the genera* 
tion and flow of internal resources in 
accordance with national requirements, 

, Keeping the above in view, the follow¬ 
ing steps are considered necessary to 
ensure that internal resources generation 
is adequate: 

—Adequate management control on 
non-development expendiure of 
the government and austerity, and 
economy in capital expenditure on 
development projects. Considerable 
economies are possible in this 
direction, if a system of strict 
budgetings enforced. 

—Institutional arrangements need to be 
devised to ensure that investment is 
not held back for lack of funds. In 
this connection a policy review needs 
to be made of procedures concern¬ 
ing: 

—Debt-equity ratio 

—Conversion clause imposed by 
financial institutions 

—Inter-corporatc investment 

—Prices of controlled commodities 


Role of chambers of commerce in achievement 
of nationol Plans 


Chambers of commerce have been 
performing a variety of functions in the 
promotion of national business. They 
provide commercial intelligence to their 
members, maintain liaison with public 
authorities, endeavour to improve govern¬ 
mental decisions on economic and social 
matters and so on. However, as instru¬ 
ments of social progress, they cannot con¬ 
stitute islands in themselves and must 
form part and parcel of the national main¬ 
stream. They have to be receptive to 
values and standards and generally to the 
social ethos as a whole. Keeping these 
social responsibilities and thoss of 
the development of national business 
in view, the chambers of commerce need 
a reappreciation of their role. Some of 
the following points are for consideration: 

—The foremost task of chambers is to 
strengthen and broad-base the forces 
of development. To undertake this 
task, they should develop a positive 
outlook and a constructive approach 
rather then only serving as grievance 
ventilating institutions. 

—Chambers should help to promote 
new entrepreneurship, in this connec¬ 
tion, they should by themselves or 
in collaboration with other officials 


or non-official agencies, help in 
management training programme! 
and other related areas. 

-In the context of inter-dependence 
between industry and agriculture 
in a large area of national develop¬ 
ment such as tea, jute, cotton textiles 
oilseeds, sugar etc. special responsi¬ 
bility devolves on associations of 
these industries and of other agro- 
based industries, to take the initiative 
and direct interest in the modernisa¬ 
tion of agriculture. 

—Chambers of commerce and industry 
should actively participate in social 
programmes such as family planning 
etc. Some chambers have initiated 
interest in this matter, but the move¬ 
ment is yet to acquire momentum. 
Chambers and their constituents 
need to take the task in hand with 
determination. 

—Chambers need to act as organs for 
inculcating a spirit of social respon¬ 
sibility in business. Practices such 
as taking advantage of shortages 
and scarcities, adulteration, sale of 
spurious goods and many others 
need to be condemned. 


need to be brought in proper 
relationship with costs, so as to 
attract investment and remove 
scarcities. Controlled prices need 
to be realistic and have to provide 
for additional value retention on new 
investment. Taking into account 
sharp increases in the prices of 
capital goods and other costs, the 
various alternatives for consideration 
are : 

—Differential excise duties. 

—Dual price system as in the case 
ofsugar 

-Direct incentives like tax holiday, 
development rebate etc. 


FICCI Awards, 1973 


the Federation of Indian Chambers bigger boll size, and facilitating easy and 
of Commerce and Industry (FICCI) has clean picking. Its faster growth and boll 
been making awards since 1968 for out- developing saves the crop from frost, 
standing contributions by individuals, moisture deficit, etc. Comparative!}; less 
companies or research institutions to agri- photo and thermosensitive, it is highly 
culture, export promotion, family plan- responsive to fertilisers and is far more 
ning, industrial relations and science and tolerant to diseases and water-logging, 
technology. Last year a Cash award of 

Rs. 10,000 to individual scientists was in- Mr. Patel’s work has also led to the 
traduced. evolution of a new plant short symbo- 

dial extra long staple type I.A.N. 579-188. 


—A systematic plan has to be put 
into operation for mobilising savings 
from the rural sector. This may 
require an extension of the institu¬ 
tional base. 

—AWiew of credit regulation policies 
.Ofthe Reserve Bank needs to lie 
mode to ensure put! credit regulation 
» flptie etyS does not lead to 
Cteidtecat of production. 


Agriculture 

Mr. C.T. Patel and his group of scien¬ 
tists have significantly contributed to the 
development of Hybrid-4 cotton, a fast 
growing, high yielding variety. With a per¬ 
centage increase in yield of 184%—216% 
over Gujarat-67, the Hybrid-4 has a wide 
adaptability and is suitable for being grown 
iq central and southern notion, nones of 
fndk It has a very high degre of fruit- 
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Tim type holds very good promise to re¬ 
place traditional monopodial and late 
maturing types grown in .Gujarat and 
may even replace Hybrid-4 cotton in due 
course. 

Besides, Mr Patel has also perfected 
hybrid seed production techniques by 
standardising growth of the female and 
male parents in a certain proportion, the 
emasculation and pollination techniques, 
timings for the same, methods of preven- 
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ting contamination from foreign pollens,, 
protecting from insect attack, etc. Also 
the has organised seed production and® 
(certification for maintenance of purity. 
[Physical and genetic purity tests including 
-germination are carried out before the re¬ 
lease of the seeds. 

[Family Pluming 

(i) MrS. Krishnakumar, as Collector 
ofErnakulam District, in Kerala, conceiv¬ 
ed, initiated and brilliantly organised mass 
vasectomy camps between 1970 and 1972. 
Intensive propaganda and motivational 
effort was carried out. Involvement of 
public and opinion leaders at the grass 
““ root level was ensured. Indeed no less 
than 500 popular committees were 
organised. As a result, these vasec¬ 
tomy camps were able to protect a 
total of 32.7 per cent of the district's eli¬ 
gible couples. Concentrating on vasec¬ 
tomy and tubectomy, the camps propo- 
} gated all the family planning methods ap¬ 
proved by government. Consequently 

* the acceptance of family planning among 
t- eligible couples went up from 20 per cent 
$ to more than 50 per cent in Ernakulam 
'district. The disstrict thus enjo>s the 
e proud distinction of having the highest 
e percentage of family planning acceptors 
r in the country and probably anywhere in 

the developing countries. 

* The Erankulam camps had set a world 
[ record in vasectomies for a given popu- 
1 lation group in a given length of time. 

And its experience has been quite success- 

* fully duplicated in other parts of the 
country. 

* (ii) Tata Chemical Ltd., Mithapnr: The 
i company has been very active in the 
'• held of family planning in the township 

of Mithapur. Started in 1953, the fa- 
i mily planning centre of the company has 
r been in existance for over twenty years 
? which was further fortified in 1970 by put- 
t ing up a separate ward in the hospital for 
. family planning purpose. The activities 
r of the centre not only encompass the em- 
1 ployees but the entire population of Mi- 
; thapur. In addition, a mobile clinic has 
f been created to operate even in remote 
villages of Okhamandal. The company is 
giving cash incentives of Rs. 200 to an 
employee or his wife for sterilisation, spe¬ 
cial leave of 6 days to an employee un- 
i dergoing vasectomy and 10 days to tubec¬ 
tomy cases. Free contraceptives are 
! also distributed. 

In January 1972, the company started 
making payment of Rs. 100 to non-emp¬ 
loyees undergoing sterilisations. It has to 
its credit in all 1604 sterilisations, 6&6 of 
them being vasectomy and the rest tubec* 
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tomy. Of the 1604 sterilisation cases, 
more than 1000 were non-employees. As 
a result of the multi-dimensional motiva¬ 
tional programme, backed by attaractive 
cash incentives, the birth rate of the town¬ 
ship has come down to about 20 per thou¬ 
sand in 1972 as against 34.62 in 1961. 

Industrial Relations 

The Century Rayon, Kalyan, enjoys 
an impressive record of industrial peace 
and harmony. This is amply demonstra¬ 
ted by the fact that during the past decade 
and more there Was a total absence of 
loss of man-days. The company has evol¬ 
ved a suitable industrial relations system 
with the willing cooperation of workers, 
which permits finding of solutions with¬ 
out third party intervention. During the 
last one decade not a single case of indivi¬ 
dual or collective dispute has, gone to the 
labour court or even referred to concilia¬ 
tion. The company involves labour repre¬ 
sentatives in discussions with the manage¬ 
ment on all problems of material concern. 
Besides, it has instituted suggestions and 
merit award scheme to encourage emplo¬ 
yees for meritorious acts and to reward 
them for suggestions for improvement of 
quality, reduction or elimination of waste 
and better man-power and equipment uti¬ 
lisation, etc. 

The company has also to its credit a 
record of 2.4 million man working hours 
totally free from accident in 1973. Its 
safety efforts have been recognised by the 
Council of Industrial Safety, Maharashtra, 
as also by the National Safety Council, 
government of India, and has been re¬ 
gularly receiving awards for outstanding 
safety performance since 1966. 

Research in Science and Technology 

The National Physical Laboratory, New 
Delhi, has developed a variety of materi¬ 
als, components, and equipments of wide 
applications, making maximum use of 
indigenously available resources. It has 
been engaged in the development of Pas¬ 
sive Electronic Componehts and Materials, 
using ceramic technology, such as low 
and medium permeability soft and hard 
ferrites and high permeability ferrites, 
low-loss porcelain, steatite, alumina and 
woollastanite, pyroelectric and piezo¬ 
electric ceramics and ceramic capacitors. 

The laboratory has successfully deve¬ 
loped technical know-h9w for a manually 
operated electrostatic photocopying 
machine using selenium photoreceptors 
and designed and fabricated a number of 
sophisticated glass equipments and appar¬ 
atus for use in industrial and chemical 
p|ahts, medical and biqutodieal appliqa- 
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tioas, semiconductor technology work; 
high vacuum systems and low temperature 
studies. Development of cathode-ray 
tube and TV picture tcchonoiogies inclu¬ 
ding microwave, high power silicon rec¬ 
tifier is another significant achievement. 

" ■ ■. ' ■;/ tl . j; 

The commercial exploitation of the 
know-how developed at the Laboratory 
in direct terms has meant a foreign excha¬ 
nge saving of about Rs. 6 to 7 crores. 
This has also led to the establishment of 
a number of ancillary industries and crea¬ 
ted employment opportunities for a num¬ 
ber of people. H 

Cash Award 

This year's cash of award of Rs 10,000 is 
being shared between Dr. M.R.N Prasad, 
Delhi and Dr. H.VK. Udupa, Karaikudi. 

Dr. M. R. N. Prasad, Professor of 
Zoology, University of Delhi, has , 
made significant contributions in repro¬ 
ductive biomedicine. In the field of con¬ 
trol of fertility in the male, Dr. Prasad's 
researches have provided a major break¬ 
through in induction of reversible, functi¬ 
onal sterility by interfering with the matu¬ 
ration of spermatozoa in the epididymis, 
resulting in sperms losing their ability to 
fertilise the egg. A hormonal derivative 
which interferes with the action of andro¬ 
gen, the male hormone, is administered in 
minute doses in the form of capsules im¬ 
planted under the skin, resulting in a 
selective alteration of epididymal function 
causing sterility which is reversible follow¬ 
ing withdrawal of treatment. His re¬ 
searches have led to the use of testosterone 
for induction of sterility, Investigations 
by his group have resulted in analysis of 
the mode or action of antiestrogens and 
have helped in undertaking of the mecha¬ 
nism of post-coitally effective antifertility 
agents. The World Health Organisation 
is conducting clinical trials on Dr. 
Prasad’s research to control fertility in the 
male which marked a major development 
in this field. His research work has to be 
seen and appreciated against the back¬ 
ground of the country's struggle to curtail 
the population growth which threatens t6 
undo the gain of development. ^ 

Dr. H. V. K. Udupa, Ksrsikudi, > 
Director, Centra! Electro-Chemical Re¬ 
search Institute, Karaikudi, has made 
significant contribution to electro¬ 
chemistry. His development of techni¬ 
ques of rotating electrodes for organic 
reactions has contributed in carrying oat 
the processes at high efficiency. He has 
also been responsible for popularising the-*, 
use of electrolyticaily regenerated ia- 
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organic reagents for controllcdj oxidation 
of organic compounds* 

Dr, Udupa’s researches have also led 
to the development of insoluble anodes for 

t e production of inorganic chemicals. 

c has devised new techniques wherein 
a chemical can be produced using metal 
powder as a reductant which is electro* 
chemically regenerated for rouse in the 
process for the production of the chemi¬ 
cal. He has received Invention Promotion 
Awards for his processes for the produc¬ 
tion of dialdehyde starch using elcctrolyti- 
cally regenerated periodic acid; for benzi¬ 
dine, for electrolytic preparation of 
succinic acid, lead dioxide electrodes and 
production of perchlorates from sodium 
chloride solution. 


* Dr. Udupa and his colleagues have 
been responsible for producing a variety of 
electro-chemicals for strategic purposes. 


Office-Bearers of FiCCI 

Mr K..K, Biria was unanimously elected 
president of the Federation of Indian 
^Chambers of Commerce and Industry lor 
the current year. Mr Harish Mahindru 
was elected vice-president. Besides, the 
Federation'* general body elected follow¬ 
ing members to the committee for three 
years in the 12 vacancies caused by rota¬ 
tion —Industry: Mr R.P. Gocnka, Mr 
A.K. Jain, Mr H.S. Singhania, Mr S.N. 
Khaitan, Mr K.R. Podar and Mr B.D. 
vSomani. Trade\ Mr R.R. Bhiwaniwula, 
Mr S.N. Dalmia, Mr C.V. Marivvala, Mr 
.K. Ramachandra, Mr M. Sen Sarnia and 
Mr H.M. Trivedi. The Following were 
nominated to the committee: Mr Charat 
Ram, Mr S C. Chokhani, Mr G.S. Dal- 
mio, Mr L.C. Jain, Mr H, Mangaldas, Mr 
H.L. Somani and Mr I.M. Tliapar. The 
committee also constituted a standing 

f visory committee. It will comprise Mr 
K, Biria, Mr Harish Mahindra, Mr 
Charat Ram, Mr A.K, Jain, Mr M.V. 
Arunachalam, Mr H.S. Singhania, Mr 
Q.K. Devarajulu, Mr J.H. Doshi, Mr P.V. 
Gandhi, Mr R.P, Goenka, Mr P.C Jain 
Mr S.S. Kanoria* Mr M. Mangaldas; Mr 
*N. Modi, Mr H*P. Nanda and Mr 
Patodia, 


Save 

with 

grace 

Linoleum floor-coverings are an economic 
investment. Linoleum endows your home 
with a graceful decor. By retaining its 
striking elegance for years, it saves you 
so much in repair and renovation costs.... 
you’ll need a whole elephant to serve 
as a piggy-bank! 

Stain-proof, easy to clean and polish, 
Linoleum conies in a wide range of colours 
and designs. Choose yours. 

LINOLEUM 

Th« versatile floor-covering ■ For better living / 

India Linoleum. Ltd., 

P.O. BirUpur, *4 Paiyanai, We*t Bengal. 
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THIS IS ONLY AN ANNOUNCEMENT AND NQT A PROSPECTUS 

ASSAM CARBON PRODUCTS LIMITED 

(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1956) 

Registered Office : Industrial Estate, Bamutii Maldtut, Gauhati-781021 (Assam) 

ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING THE ISSUE OF 2,60,000 EQUITY SHARES OF RS. 10/- EACH AND 7.5039 $% REDEEMABLE y 

CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF RS. 10f)/-EACH FOR CASH AT FAR, 

Persons interested in full details may obtain copies of the Prospectus and Application Forms from Managers to the issue. 

Principal Brokers, Underwriters, Brokers and Bankers to the issue mentioned below. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL OPEN AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF BANKING HOURS ON MONDAY THE 29TH APRIL, 1974 AND 
WILL CLOSE AT THE CLOSE OF BANKING HOURS ON WEDNESDAY THE 8TH MAY, 1974 OR EARLIER AT THE DISCRETION OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY, BUT NOT BEFORE THE CLOSE OF B ANKING HOURS ON THURSDAY, THE 2ND MAY, 1974. 

Application will be made to the Calcutta Stock Exchange for permissions to deal in and for an official quotation of the Equity Shares and Redeemable 

Cumulative Preference Shares of the Company 



HISTORY AND BUSINESS : 

The Company was incorporated on 17th April, J%3 in the Stale of Assam as 
a Public Limited Company under the Companies Act, 1965 under the name 
“Assam Coke Oven & Briquette Co. Ltd.*’ and its immediate main nbjccL 
was to set-up a Coal Chemical Complex in Khasi and Jayantia Hills which 
however did not materialise. 

By Resolutions passed on 5th April, 1966, the Company changed its name to 
the present name and its main objects entitling it to carry on inter alia the 
business of manufacturing of and dealing in Carbon Blocks, rods and slabs 
Carbon Brushes, electro carbons, Cinema arc carbon, etc. The C ompany 
now has well established Factories at the Industrial Estate, Gauhati (Assam) 
for processing and sale of various carbon materials and the manufacture of 
Electrical Carbon Blocks, principally of Metallic Carbon Group and the 
manufacture of Electrical Carbon Brushes, and contacts of all types comm¬ 
only used in electrical Machines. The registered capacities of the existing 
units arc;— 

(i) Metallic Carbon Blocks-80,001) Kgs p.a.. Silver Graphite Blocks 500 Kgs 
p.a., Electrographitic <&. Hard Carbon Blocks—16,000 Kgs. p.a., uij Carbon 
Brushes—6,00,000 Nos. p.a. fui) Mechanical Carbons—20,000 Kgs. p.a. 

PROJECT: 

The Company proposes to set up a new plant at Gauhati (District Kamrup, 
Assam) for the manufacture of Electrographitized and Resin Bonded grades 
of Carbon Blocks with an installed capacity of 1,00,000 Kgs per year at pre¬ 
sent. These products will be according to the specification of and standard 
of quality laid down by Morganite Carbon Limited, London, England, with 
whom the Company has entered into a Technical Collaboration Agreement. 
The demand for Carbon Brush and other Carbon components is literally 
universal and constantly growing. Every time a button is pushed or a switch 
is thrown there is a carbon component involved somewhere in the consequent 
chain of events from generation of current in a massive 500 MW Turbo 
Alternator to such simple operations as starting a motor, sweeping a carpet 
or running a domestic fruit juicer or an electrical shaver. 

There are over 320 Carbon Brush Manufacturing factories in India having a 
total registered capacity of over ten million Carbon Brushes per annum 
of all varieties and types. These factories, including Company’s own Brush 
Manufacturing Unit at Gauhati, are largely dependent on imports in respect 
of their requirements of the Carbon Blocks proposed to be manufactured 
under the scheme. 

FINANCIAL AND TECHNICAL COLLABORATOR: 

Morganite Carbon Limited (‘Morganite’) of London is a subsidiary in the 
U.K. of the Morgan C rucible Company Limited, a British Company of inter¬ 
national repute. In 1903 the Morgan Crucible Company Limited began to 
manufacture Carbon Blocks and Carbon Brushes and to sell these products 
worldwide. It established a factory in U.S.A. in 1910 and now has factories 
in many countries. Morganite was created in 1961 as a specialist carbon 
company and is now associated with sister companies in the U.K., U.S.A., 
Japan, Australia, Italy, Mexico, Brazil, Luxemburg and Venezuela. 

SHARE CAPITAL; 

Authorised % Rupees 

8,00,000 Equity shares of Rs. 10/-each 80,00,000 

20,000 Redeemable Cumulative Preference shares of 
Rs. 100 each 


80.000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each paid up at the rate of 
Rs. 5 per share (The balance of Rs. 5 on these 
shares will be called up along with the calls on the 
shares offered to the public in terms of the Pros¬ 
pectus) 

7,50) 9 N°o Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares 
of Rs. 100/- each paid up in full 


Present Issue for Cash at Par : 

4,20,0)0 Equity Shares of Rs 10 each 

7,500 9 8 (> y Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares 
of Rs. 100/- each 


Out of the Present Tssue; 

1,60,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each have been reserved 
for subscription for Cash at par by Morganite 
Carbon Limited 

Now offered to the public subscription for cash at par in terms 
of the prospectus : 

2,60,000 Equity shares of Rs. 10/- each 

7,501) 9 8 ' V o Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares 
of Rs. 100/- each 


4,00,000 

7 AO,003 

2VD.003 

— 

4:1)4,000 

7,50,007 

49. 50,033 

16.03.0W 

26,03*000 

7,50,000 
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TERMS OF PAYMENT : 

The amount payable on respective shares shall be as follows:— 

Equity Shares Preference Snares 

(a) On Application Rs. 5.0) per Share Rs. 50/-per Share 

(b) On Allotment Nil Rs. 50/- per Share 

The balance of Rs. 5/- per Equity Share shall be payable m one or mow calfs 
as may be determined by the Board of Directors of the Company provided 
that no call shall be made earlier than three months after the date of allotment 
of the shares and not less than three months shall intrvene between two calls, 
if any. 

APPLICATIONS: 

Applications for shares must be for a minimum 50 shares or multiples thereof 
in the case of Equity Shares and 5 Shares or multiples thereof in the case of 
Redeemable Cumulative Preference shares. 

EVERY APPLICANT SHOULD SUBMIT ONLY ONE APPLICATION 
’ FOR THE NUMBER OF SHARES REQUIRED. MULTIPLE APPLI¬ 
CATIONS AND APPLICATIONS IN JOINT NAMES ARE LIABLE TO 
BE REJECTED. 

Underwriters: 

The Shares offered to the Public for subscription have t 
by the following Underwriters:— 


: been fully underwritten 
Amount Underwritten 


Name of Underwriters 


Issued and Subscribed : 

2,40,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each 

7,500 Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares 
Rs. 100 each 


of 


20,00,000 

LOO/00,000 

24,00,000 

7,50.000 


Paid-up; 
1,60,000 


Equity shares of Rs. 10 each paid up in full (of 
these 1,17,500 Equity Shares have been issued and 
allotted credited as fully paid up for consideration, 
otherwise than in cash, including 40,000 Equity 
Shares issued and allotted to Morganite Carbon 
Limited U.K. in terms of the Financial and 
Technical Collaboration) 


place, Siddons & Gough (Private) Ltd., Calcutta 
Brijnath Khanddwal & Co,, Calcutta 
Varma & Co., Calcutta 

N, L- Roy & Co., Calcutta 

O, M. Bosu, Calcutta 
Stewart & Co., Calcutta 

* Ararit Lai Bajaj & Co., Delhi 
< ——— - H. P. Mehta <& Co., Delhi 
31,50,000 Harbans Singh Mehta & Co., Delhi 
Vinod Kumar & Co., Delhi 
Behari Lai & Co., Delhi 
Bharat Bhusan & Co., Delhi 
Rida Ram Bhasin & Co., Delhi 
Sikahdter Lai & Co., Delhi 
Merwanjee Bomanjce Dalai, Bombay 
D. S, Purbhoodas & Co., Bombay 
16,00,000 Lewis & Jones, Bombay 

858 


Equity 

Preference 

Rs, 

(In lies) 

/In lacs) 

400 

3 00 

f 

0-30 


0-50 

1 

0 SO 


) 00 

— 

I -op 

—•, 

TOO 

— 

TOO 


0 30 


0 50 


o-sa 

'r w 

0 50 


0 39 

i 1 11 Wh»" / 

100 

—- . 

1*00 

1 T**P ■ 

ISO 

—; 
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Valji Bhimji, Bombay 4 

L. K. Pamjcy, Bombay 1 00 

Bhupendra Champaklal Devidas, Bombay i m 

Harteh Chand ra Gutt Sc Co., Bombay 0 50 

Jasvantlal Chhotalal & Co., Bombay 0 50 

Prabhudw Lilladhar, Bombay 0 50 

Suresh F, Gtmdaria, Bombay 0-75 

Dalai Sc Som, Bombay 0 50 

lasvantial Chhnganlal, Bombay 0 50 

Him Lai Lilladhar, Bombay 0*75 

M. Nanjappaiah Jahgirdar, Bangalore 0 - 50 

Vtjai St Co., Bangalore o 50 

Pmhkarlal Ghudawala, Indore 0 50 


•Oriental Fire Sc General Insurance Co. Ltd., 

50, Middleton Row, Calcutta-700016 
The New India Assurance Co. Ltd., 

.#7, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay-400001 
f National Insurance Co. Ltd., 

IS, Rabindra Sarani, Calcutta-700001 

United India Fire & General Insurance Co. Ltd., 

V.O.B. Building, 151, Mount Road, Madras 600001 


20 

1 5 

2 0 
2 0 


26 00 7-5 


In the opinion of Directors, the resources of the above named Underwriters 
are sufficient to discharge their respective underwriting obligation. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 

Name, Address, Occupation and Other Directorships: \ 

Shri Bhagiwfi Prasad Himatsingka, (Chairman) 

(Son of Shri Gajanand Himatsingka) 

11, Queens Park, Calcutta-700019 
Industrialist. 

Managing Director : India Carbon Limited 

Director of: Assam Industrial Development Corporation Limited; .’Assam 

Petro-Chcmicals Limited; Goa Carbon Limited and ohm. 

l>r. Robin Thompson 

(Son of Mr. T. W. Thompson) 

II, West Hill, South Croyden, Surrey (U.K.) 

Business Executive . 


Shri Premchandro Goenka (Managing Director) 

(Son of Late Asharfl Lai Goenka) 

New House 

Bamuni Maidan Hill, Gauhati-781021. 

Businessman 

Director of : Hypiue Carbons Limited; Naidoli Agro-Industries Limited ami 
others. 

(♦Indicate bodies corporate incorporated outside India). 

AUDITORS : 

PRICE WATERHOUSE, PEAT Sc COMPANY 
B-4, Gillander House, Calcutta-700001. 

SOLICITORS TO THE ISSUE : 

ORR. DIGNAM Sc CO., 

29, Netaji Subhas Road, CakuUa-7ttO0OI. 

BANKERS TO THE ISSUE : 

STATE BANK OF INDIA, 

1, Strand Road, Calcutta-700001. 

UNITED BANK OF INDIA, 

16, Old Court House Street, Calcutta-700001. 

MANAGERS TO THE ISSUE : 

MERCHANT BANKING DIVISION 
STATE BANK OF INDIA 
Madame Cama Road, Bombay-400001. 

REGISTRARS : 

ANDREW YULE & CO. LIMITED 
8, Clive Row, Calcutta-700001. 

PRINCIPAL BROKERS : 

PLACE, SIDDONS & GOUGH (PRIVATE) LIMITED 

6, Lyons Range. Calcutta-700001. 

OTHER BROKERS : 

Calcutta 

PLACE, SIDDONS & GOUGH (PRIVATE) LTD., 6, Lyons Range, Cal¬ 
cutta-1 ; BRIJNATH KHANDBLWAL & CO., 13, India Exchange Place/ 
Calcutta-1; VARMA Sc CO., 7, Lyons Range, Calcutta-1; N, L. ROY Sc Co., 

7, Lyons Range, Calcutta-!; G. M. BOSU,7, Lyons Range* Calcutta 1., 
STEWART Sc CO., 14, India Exchange Place, Calcutta-1; BHUWALKA St 
SONS, P32 Sc 33, India Exchange Place, Calcutta-!. 

Delhi 


Chairman of; Morganite Carbon Limited.* 

Director of : The Morgan Crucible Company Limited*; Lc Carbon Lorraine 
S.A*; Morganite Electrical Carbon Limited* and others 
Mr. Herbert William Dudley Musgravc 
(Son of Major M. Musgravc) 

Glungamat House, 

Lower Brynamman, Ammanford, Carms, U.K. 

Business Executive 

Managing Director : Morganite Electrical Carbon Limited*. 

Director of: Morganite Carbon Limited*; Morganite Special Carbon Limited*. 
Morganite International Limited* and others. 

Mr. Ruari Ian Lambert Chisholm 

(Son of Mr. U. Me. U. Gooden Chisholm) 

16, Spencer Hill, London, S.W.-19, U.K. 

Technical Executive 

Director of : Morganite Carbon Limited*. 

£ftsri Gonesh Chandra Phukan (I.A.S., Retd.) 

(Son of Late B. N. Phukan) 

"Hatigarh” Zoo-Narangi Road, Gauhati-781021 
Company Director 

Chairman : Assam Financial Corporation. # ^ 

Member of : Reserve Bank of India, Eastern Regional Board. 

Director of : Everest Cycles Limited. 

Shri Dorp Karate. Kapur . _ 

(Sod of Lata Rai Bahadur Raj Naraut Kapur) 

9/1, Lower Rawdon Street, Calcutta-70002. 

'Smtor of : Dishorgarh Power Simply Company Limited; Howrah’Mills 
Comp an y Limited; XX. Steel & Industries Limited; Texmaco Umited and 
other*. 

Shri KrMtna Prasad Barooah 
.... of Lata I P. Barooah) 
teaabazar. Gauhati-781001 

mtetfrtffl totted Bank of India; Assam Industrial Development Cotpora- 
tbn Limited; Meghalaya Industrial Development Corporation Limited and 
others. 

Shri Pmhhakar Raghmia Deshpaade 

(Son of Shri JUftwiath Deshpande) 

’' Rtafaflla" IVCarmiohari Road, Borobay-400026. 

Business Executive 

Afdiuste Director of : Crompton Greaves Limited. 

Dimwrcf- Aaha Pavro Electronic Private Limited; John Fowler (India) 

SSVBUSfeSS#*- 

OffRteSenkoad, BombaydOOOK. 

limited and Others. 


AMRtT LAL BAJAJ Sc CO., United India Life BuildiiA, F-Block, Connaught 
Place, New Delhi; H. P, MEHTA & CO., Surya Kiranjllrd Floor, Kasturba 
Gandhi Marg, New Delhi-1; HARBANS SINGH MEHTA & CO., 33, 
Regal Building, Parliament Street, Now Delhi-1; VINOD KUMAR Sc GO. 
A-6 Connaught Place. New Delhi; BEHARI LAL Sc CO., Stock Exchange 
Building, Asaf AJi Road, New Dclhi-l; BHARAT BHUSAN Sc CO„ H-45, 
Connaught Place, New Delhi-1; RAJA RAM BHASIN & CO., Jeewan 
Mansion, 8/4, D. B. Gupta Road, New Delhi; SIKANDER LAL Sc CO., 
42, Delhi Stock Exchange Building, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi-1; J. C 
MEHTA, 44, Delhi Stock Exchange Building, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi-1, 

Bombay 

MERWANJEE BOMANJEE DALAL, Allahabad Bank Building, Apollo I 
.Street, Bombay-400001, D. S. PURBHOODAS Sc CO., Stock Exchanj 
Building, Apollo Street, Bombay-400001; LEWIS Sc JONES, Bank of Jfaroc 
Building, Apollo Street, Bombay-400001; VAUI BHIMJI, Old Stock B& 
change Building, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay-400001; L. K. PANDAY, Bank 
of Maharashtra Building, 45/47, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay-4000tl; 
BHUPENDRA CHAMPAKLAL DEVIDAS, Bhupendra Chambers; Dalai 
Street, Bombay-400001; JASVWTLAL CHHOTALAL, Bhupendra Cham¬ 
bers, Dalai Street, Bombay-400001; HARISH CHANDRA GUTT Sc <30,* 
45, Apollo Street, Bombay-400001; PRABHUDAS ULLA0HER- Stuck 
Exchange Building, 5-A, Hamam Street, Fort, Bomby-40000!; SURBSH 
F. GUND4RIA, Stock Exchange Building, Dalai Street, Bombay-40000!; 
HARKISONDASS, LUKHMIDASS, Stock Exchange Building, Apollo 
Street, Bombay, JAVAHIR JAYASUKHLAL JAGIRDAR, 122, Stock 
Exchange New Building, Apollo Street, Bombay; CHIMANLAL J. DALAL 
Sc CO., 1Q7, Stock Exchange New Building, Apollo Street, Bombay; DALAL 
Sc SONS; Stock Exchange Central Building, Room No. 18, First Floor, 
Dalai Street, Bombay-400001; JASVANTLAL CHHAGANLAL, 68, Stock 
Exchange New Building, Apollo Street, Bombay-40000!; HIRALAL L1LLA- 
DHER, Stock Exchange Building, 5A, Hamam Street, Bombay-40000!. 

Madras 

PATERSON Sc CO., Vanguard Home, 11/12, Second Line Beach, Madras*!; I 
CHTTRA Sc CO., 322/323, Linghi Chetty Street, Madras-1, • 

Abmedabad 

CKHNUBHAI CHIMANLAL DALAL, Fatehbhal’s Have!!, Ratanpote.j 
Ahmedabad-1. 

mTSaWAPPAIAH JAHGIRDAR, 20$, Cavalry Road, Bangalore-560042; | 
VIIAI & OO., 9, Eleventh Main Rood, Malleswaram, Baagalore-3. 

IvT^M^LPURKAJl, 4-5-195, Sultan Bazar.Hyderabad-1. 

i*M» 

PDSHXARLAL GHUDAWALA, 44. Bad* Sarafa, Iddora-Z 

P.D. (HtfATSINOKA. & CO., 6,014 Post Offlcc Street, Calcutta-700004. 





Here's who. 


Right now somewhere, somebody is 
releasing the clutch, 

You don't even realise it but our cans 
have been helping to bring you the things 
you use every day: motor-oils, 
cosmetics, baby foods, fruits, fish, 
ghee and vanaspati, pharmaceuticals, 
paints. All with their quality intact. 

Our way of doing it is with the most 
modern technology. 

We are an associate of the world's largest 
Gpn manufacturer, the American Can 
Company. Through us, the fruits of their 
over $ 20,000,000 annual research and 
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development programme are available 
to canners and consumers in India. 

Which means, better and more cans 
for you, naturally. 


Things you can't do without/ Poysha can 


SYsha 


INDUSTRIAL CO.iTD. 

Bombay • Ghaiiabad»Cochin 
Subsidiaries: Kafra Can Co. Ltd, Anand « Cotriga Ud-Bombay 
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RBI Raises Export 
Credit Rate 

The Reserve Bank of India 
announced on April 18 an in- 
crease of one per cent in ex¬ 
port credit with immediate 
clTcct and linked such credit to 
specific periods so as to mini¬ 
mise misuse. The Bank also 
increased food procurement 
cjgdit, mainly availed of by the 
food Corporation of India and 
other official agencies from 8.50 
per cent to nine per cent. The 
credit policy revision, appli¬ 
cable for the next ten months 
of the slack season commenc¬ 
ing next month, provided for 
a reduction of two per cent, 
m the additional cash reserve 

t iipulation on banks, coupled 
iith an increase of one per 
cent, in the statutory require¬ 
ments from 32 to 33 per cent, 
and a further tightening of the 
Reserve Bank’s accommodation 
to banks. 

It has been decided that the 
concessionary rate of nine per 
cent on export credit (other than 
an deferred payments) should 
be made applicable only to 
credit extended for a period 
at exceeding 90 days in res¬ 
et of pre-shipment credit. 

\ similar limitation of 90 days 
or the concessionary rate will 
Iso apply in respect of post- 
hipment credit (except in the 
use of exports to the countries 
a the western hemisphere 
/hdie the period wilt be upto 
Bpt days. However, the pro- 
Kion of export credit beyond 
bese stipulated periods, where 
ecessary, is not precluded, but: 
.ich credit has to be charged 
ot less than the minimum 
ftdjng rate of 11 per cent for 
ie 'excess jberiod beyond 90 
ys and will not be eligible 
• the Subsidy of 1.5 per cent, 
he policy of not allowing 


automatic recourse to the Re¬ 
serve Bank for refinance facili¬ 
ties will continue and any assis¬ 
tance proxided will be at the 
. i t retion of RBI, 

Eight-point Plan for 
UN Assembly 

The External Affairs minis¬ 
ter, Mr Swaran Singh, presen¬ 
ted to the sixth special session 
of the UN General Assembly 
on Raw Materials and Develop¬ 
ment, on April 19, an eight 
point plan of action to meet 
the economic difficulties facing 
the developing countries. The 
eight-point plan is: 

(i) Development targets set 
out in the international de- 
velopmt strategy adopted in 
1970 should be reaffirmed and 
amplified: (ii) a comprehensive 
policy of revalorisation of raw 
material prices should be ela¬ 
borated and clearly spelled 
out; (iii) emergency need of 
specially affected countries 
should be met by timely provi- 
son of additional liquidity and 
oither measures such as partial 
neutralisation of increase in 
export prices and suspension 
of export taxes; (iv) the 
international monetary system 
to provide a substantial degree 
of stability should be formula¬ 
ted and implemented as soon 
as possible; (v) the target for 
development aid should be ful¬ 
filled and current arrangements 
revised to provide for speedier 
disbursement on softer terms; 
(iv) a comprehensive policy to 
meet the staggering burden of 
debt repayment should be 
worked out based on equity and 
development needs; (vii) a 
scheme should be devised in the 
coming months to tap the lar¬ 
ger sums of money likely to be 
available in international capi¬ 
tal market for development 


fundS; and (viii) financial and 
technical assistance should be 
made available to developing 
countries fbr creation of addi¬ 
tional, capacities for produc¬ 
tion of scarce commodities 
such as fertilisers and steel. 

Mr Swaran Singh said that 
price behaviour has been very 
uneven, and while steel prices 
have shot up, the cost of iron 
ore has declined sharply. 
Similarly the price index of 
tea has declined from 100 in 
1963 to 78 in 1973 while the re¬ 
tail prices for consumers have 
gone up. He said that those 
who control the levers of price 
mechanism have successfully 
denied to the producers of a 
number of raw materials ex¬ 
ported from developing count¬ 
ries their due profits for their 
labour. In these circumstances, 
he said a “reference line for 
prices” should be established 
and norms evolved for their 
progressive improvement. 

Wheat Procurement 
Drive 

Representatives of food- 
grain dealers from Bombay, 
Calcutta and Delhi met the 
president of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, Mr K..K. 
Birla, to seek the assistance of 
the federation in the proper 
implementation of the policy 
regarding wheat procurement. 
Mr Birla urged upon the whole¬ 
sale traders to do everything 
possible to make the new 
scheme a complete success, 
by maximising procurement to 
meet the needs of the public 
distribution system in metro¬ 
politan cities and to ensure 
that the consumer interests in 
the deficit states are also ade¬ 
quately safeguarded. He said, 
the trade should fully justify 
the trust and confidence that 
has been reposed in it by the 
government. Mr Birla was in¬ 
formed that, while wheat has 
begun flowing to the mandis, 
the wholesalers in the five 
surplus states, of Punjab, 
Haiyana, Uttar Pradesh, Ra¬ 
jasthan and Madhya Pradesh, 
Went finding it difficult to 
undertake procurement, as 
licences have not yet been gran- 
tedto&e wholesalers andother 
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I arrangements were yet to be 
i made.. This was leading to de« 
; lays in procurement. 

Pursuant to the meeting, 
Mr Birla has approached: the 
government of India to make 
the required administrative 
arrangements expeditiously. 
He has also suggested to the 
union government that re-, 
presentatives of the state 
governments should be invited 
to Delhi to finalise arrange¬ 
ments in this behalf,. He felt 
that representatives of food- 
grain dealer be fully associated 
with the formulaton of the 
scheme to ensure its total suc¬ 
cess. 

Government’s 
Industrial Policy 

Addressing the luncheon 
session of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commer¬ 
ce and Industry which held its 
annual session in the capital 
recently, Mr C. Subrama- 
niam minister for Industrial De¬ 
velopment, said that in regard 
to industrial policy the govern¬ 
ment had coipp out with an 
unambiguous statement of its 
approach and expectation, 
which it also intended to keep 
stable by and large for at least 
the duration of the fifth Plan. 

The targets indicated in the 
draft fifth Plan, together with 
the annual guidelines for in¬ 
dustries that his ministry brings 
out would give fairly precise 
indications of where demand 
was likely to outstrip supplies 
and where, therefore, additional 
production was urgent. This 
was according to Mr C. Sub- 
ramaniam, the basis of the so- 
called indicative plan for in¬ 
dustry in a mixed economy. 
He said that government hid 
recognised that all pre-invest¬ 
ment approvals should be given 
expeditiously and in a rational 
and objective manner. Stream¬ 
lined procedures were impor¬ 
tant in attracting investment in 
crucial sectors in order that 
production may • match re¬ 
quirements. 

The setting up of 
the unified secretariat for 
Industrial Approvals . in 
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November J973 marked- an 
innovation, us it rcptcsented 
an institutionalised system of 
streamlined and time-bound de¬ 
cision-making on various types 
of applications for according 
approvals. He said 90 to 95 
per cent of applications were 
being cleared within the speci¬ 
fied time limits. There was a 
certain backlog to be taken , 
care of; even here the govern¬ 
ment was making rapid pro¬ 
gress. He hoped that during 
the. next five or six months it 
would be possible to dispose of 
the old cases and get on 
to the new cases as they 
came in, on a three-month 
cycle of receipt and disposal. 
He expected the cooperation of 
the business community for 
adhering to these time limits 
for disposal. 

In regard to the efficient use 
of our raw material resources, 
Mr Subramanvam said any 
rational view of managing our 
resources in the long run would 
demand that our non-renew¬ 
able sources of energy and t"- 
dustrial raw materials are ex¬ 
ploited with care and restraint. 
He stressed the importance of a 
price policy that would stimu¬ 
late production and not, at the 
same time, call for heavy go¬ 
vernment subsidies in favour of 
the consumers on a long term 
basis. This meant in effect a 
stream-lined system of pro¬ 
duction based on efficient 
technology and management, 
with due attention paid to 
problems of transport, storage 
and distribution. 

Progress in Atomic 
Energy 

The larapur Atomic Po¬ 
wer Station generated 7583 
million units from October 
1969 when commercial opera¬ 
tion commenced on February 
28, 1974. This is equivalent 
to an output of about 4090 
KWh/KW of installed capacity 
per annum and, despite the in¬ 
clusion of two lean years, com¬ 
pares favourably with that for 
conventional thermal stations m 
the country. For the year 1973- 
74 it was expected to be 4390 
Kwh/KW. This is revealed in 
the annual report of the de¬ 
partment of Atomic Energy lor 


1973-74. The first unit of 
the Rajasthan Atomic Power 
Station, according the report, 
wa» operating at a power level 
of 135 to 140 MW and was ex¬ 
pected to reach full capacity by 
August-Speptember 1974. The 
station had been supplying to 
the grid almost three million 
units per day on an average 


since December 16,1973, Ufhicb 
means a daily revenue of app¬ 
roximately tttfee lakh rupees. 
In UnitTT, which » under cons¬ 
truction, the reactor vessel and 
end-shields are being installed. 
As regards the commencement 
of work 6ri India’s fourth nu¬ 
clear power station at Nardra 
in Uttar Pradesh preliminary 


wyeys fo* iectUfoo of various 
building# hatI Men completed 
and plant layout an# die de¬ 
tailed layout m tw meter 

building were in an advanced 
stage, 

Four heavy water plants wewfc, 
being erected at Kota, Bajoda, 
Tuticorin and Takher, says tb? 


THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


ICICI needs professional staff in the areas of project appraisals, supervision of projects, market research* 
’as also staff ai»i» professional training in regional economics and location theory, statistics and taw. 
Candidates who are qualified Chartered Accountants/Cost Accountants o ( holding post graduate 
degrees in engineering, economics, law/statistics mey apply for the following positions: 


ENGINEERS 

having a first or high second class degree in 
mechanical or chemical engineering. Candidates 
having a diploma in Business Management 
will be given preference. Experience in 
preparing or analysing feasibility reports will 
be an added advantage. 

FINANCIAL OFFICERS 

having a master's degree in Commerce and 
preferably with diploma in Business 
Management. Qualified Chartered Accountants 
may also apply. Candidates having 
experience in credit appraisal would ba 
preferred. 

ECONOMISTS AND MARKET 
RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

having a first or high second class post¬ 


graduate degree with specialization in 
economics. Market Research Assistants, 
having 2 to 3 years' experience m conducting 
commodity studies* would be preferred, 

For Economists, specialization in regional 
economics and location theory with experience 
in a research organisation or consultancy 
service would be an advantage. 

STATISTICIANS 

having a first class post-graduate degree in 
statistics or mathematics* Knowledge of 
computer science would be an advantage. 

LEGAL OFFICERS 

having a first or high second class degree in 
law with ability in drafting legal documents and 
in preparing memoranda on legal subjects. 
Persons with experience in solicitors' firms 
would be preferred. 


Applications will be considered for the Corporation's Offices in Bombay* Calcutta and Madras. 
Candidates should not be above 3$ years of age. Salary wilt ba commensurate with experience and 
capabilities All posts carry benefits such as Contributory Provident Fund, Gratuity, Bonus, 

Medical Insurance* Leave Travel Concession, etc* 

Applications stating (1) Name in full (2) Present and Permanent Addresses (3} Place of domicile 
(4) Date of birth (5) Educational qualifications with class and percentages of marks obtained in the 
aggregate m each examination from $.$*C< or equivalent to Gfaduation/Fost Graduation (0) Up-to-date 
details of experience (7) Present salary* should reach the Joint Secretary (Administration & 

Personnel), ICICI. 163. Backbay-Rectamation. Bombay-400020* within 3 weeks of this advertisement* 
Candidates called for interview from dpt of Bombay will be paid first class return rad far* (by the 
shortest route). 
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T report, to produce about 300 
V tonnes of heavy water for use 
f in nuclear power plants in the 
country. The Baroda plant is 
scheduled to be ready for com* 
missioning by June 1974. Erec¬ 
tion Of plant and machinery 
wbd equipment in the Kota and 
jauttcorin plants was expected 
to commence in April 1974. 
The Tuticorin plant would be 
ready for commissioning by the 
middle of 1975 and the Kota 
plant by early 1976. The Tal- 
char plant was expected to be 
ready for commissioning by 
mid 1976. According to the re¬ 
port, a 100 MW thermal re¬ 
actor using natural uranium 
and heavy water was to be built 
at Trombay. Radioisotopes, 
labelled compounds and equip¬ 
ment were exported to several 
countries, including Australia, 
Austria, Denmark, France, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Nepal and 
Singapore. A gamma chamber- 
900 unit has been exported to 
Sri Lanka under the UNDP 
programme. 

The manufacture of the fuel¬ 
ling machine head at Bhaba 
Atomic Research Centre for 
the first time in the country, 
.for the second unit of the Ra- 
Pjasthan Atomic Power Project 
was a notable achievement ac¬ 
cording to the report. This is 
is an extremely sophisticated 
item for power reactors having 
over 500 sensitive components. 
Another significant landmark 
was the delivery of the first 
India-made rector vessel, the 
Calandria, for installation in 
Unit II of the Raajasthan Ato¬ 
mic Power Project. 

^Hindustan Shipyard to 
Treble Capacity 

Hindustan Shipyard will tre¬ 
ble its production capacity at an 
additional investment of Rs 
21 crores during the fifth Plan. 
Mr S. Balakrishna Shetty, 
Chairman and Managing Di- 
flwtor of the Shipyard, add¬ 
ressing a press conference on 
April 18 said that the annual 
production was proposed to be 
stepped up from 44,000 DWT 
to 132,000 DWT. He said 
that six ships Of 22,000 DWT 

€ would he built in the last 
of (he fifth Plan as against 
» ships of a smaller size 
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during 1973-74, the 1st year of 
the fourth Plan. Mr Shetty said 
that the fifth Plan expansion 
and development programme 
was based on the British 
experts group report, which 
was accepted by the shipyard. 
Mr Shetty said that the per 
capita production has gone up 
from Rs 12,900 in 1969-70 
to Rs 24,000 in 1973-74. 1 he 
chairman revealed that the 
shipyard had got orders to 
build 24 ships of different sizes 
which would engage the yard 
till 1980. This was the fullest 
and biggest Order book position 
that Hindustan Shipyard ever 
had so far. Out of these 24 
ships, only one would be co¬ 
vered under the usual subsidy 
scheme. 

Cadbury - Fry 

In a recent press conference 
in the capital, Mr D.W. Mc- 
Phie, Director of Cadbury-Fry 
(India) Ltd. refuted some of the 
reports which had appeared in 
the press regarding the opera¬ 
tions of the company. For 
example, the company is alleged 
to have remitted crores of 
rupees since it became an in¬ 
corporated company in July 
1948. According to Mr McPhic 
between 1948 and 1973, a sum 
of Rs 96 lakhs only had been 
remitted. It worked out to be 
Rs 3.69 lakhs a year on an 
average representing only one 
per cent of the turnover of 
the company during this 
period. Again, the company is 
alleged to have built up large 
reserves which represent a 
foreign exchange liability but 
in point of fact, the total re¬ 
serves resulting from the 
ploughing back of the profits 
into me business in this country 
amounted to Rs 2.3 crores. 
Even though they were legally 
remittable profits, they had 
been retained in this country to 
finance indigenous cocoa culti¬ 
vation and various other pro¬ 
jects. 

Regarding the charge that 
the company had been making 
exorbitant profits, it was dis¬ 
closed that project in 1973 
gave a return of 18 per cent 
(before tax) on captal em¬ 
ployed, What is more, the 
company was a net earner of 


foreign exchange, tn 1973, it 
earned Rs 66 lakhs through 
the export of its products while 
foreign exchange utilised for 
imports was valued at Rs 46 
lakhs and the royalties and pro¬ 
fits remitted abroad were valued 
at nine lakhs of rupees only. 
The company thus earned a 
sum of Rs 11 lakhs in its foreign 
transactions. 

Regarding the pricing policy 
of its products, it was revealed 
that the retail prices had in¬ 
creased between 21 and 27 
per cent during the nine months 
ending in March 1974 while 
the prices of raw materials 
needed by the company had 
increased from 54 to 95 per cent 
during the same period. The 
highest price increase had taken 
place in the case of cocoa 
beans. 

The company had agreed to 
offer 40 per cent of the equity 
capital to the public in August 
last year but no decision in this 
regard was taken by the. 
government; Under the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act, 
it will be asked by the govern¬ 
ment to dilute its foreign 
shareholding; a decision in this 
regard is likely to be taken some 
time later this year. 

Delegation to 
West Germany 

In response to an invitation of 
the DIHT (Federation of Ger¬ 
man Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry) the Indo- 
German Chamber of Commerce 
has organised the visit of a 1I- 
man delegation to the Federal 
Republic of Germany next 
month. The delegation consists 
of industrialists, chartered 
accountants and lawyers. 

The programme of the dele- 

S ation includes: (a) General 
iscussions and short lectures 
on such topics as the investment 
climate in India, Indian go¬ 
vernment policy regarding* the 
sanctioning of collaboration 
agreements, the experiences of 
Indo-German joint ventures, 
and Foreign Exchange Regula¬ 
tion Act. (b) Advising Ger¬ 
man firms through individual 
discussion between mem- 
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bers of the delegation and re¬ 
presentatives of German in¬ 
dustry. 

The delegation will lay em¬ 
phasis on bringing complete 
plants from W. Germany for 
export production. Discussions 
of the delegation with officials 
of the ministry of Commerce re¬ 
vealed that the government was 
willing to sanction joint ven¬ 
tures even in low-priority in¬ 
dustries if the bulk of the out¬ 
put was exported. 

Price of Bulk Drugs 
Increased 

Prices of bulk drugs have 
been uised following a 
recommendation by a working 
group of the Bureau of Indust¬ 
rial Costs and Prices. While 
the prices of bulk drugs have 
gone up, the prices of medicines 
in their final shape at the retail 
level will remain the same for 
the time being. Several manu¬ 
facturers, including public sec¬ 
tor enterprises, had represen¬ 
ted that they be allowed to in¬ 
crease the prices in view of the 
increased cost^of raw materials 
since the freeze on drug prices 
in 1970. The manufacturers bad 
told the government that unless 
they were permitted an increase 
in prices, they might have to 
close down their units, As an 
alternative, they had suggested 
that they be granted a subsidy 
which would make up fbr 
the losses. This the govern¬ 
ment had refused. 

The government had set 
up a permanent committee 
to study the availability 
of drugs and suggest prices 
for them. In the meanwhile 
the Beureau of Industrial Costs 
and Prices was requested to 
work out revised prices. The 
bureau submitted the report in 
March this year recommend¬ 
ing revised selling prices 
based on cost as in December 
1973. These prices have now 
been accepted by the govern¬ 
ment. 

Management of 
Resources 

Inaugrating the Programme 
on Marketing — its Role in 
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Management, organised by the 
Management Development 
i institute recently* the Com- 
l merce minister, Prof D.D. 
j Chattopadhyaya, stressed the 
need for careful monitoring and 
: management of resources. 

Marketing, was, he said the 
i focal point of the managerial 
function to identify products, 
locate the consumers, both ac¬ 
tual and potential, undertake 
sales promotion through ad¬ 
vertising, distribution of pro¬ 
ducts and other means, and to 
devise a mechanism to ensure 
the retention of markets. 


In this process, optimisation 
of resources in terms of finance 
of and human effort, had to be 
attempted, periodical appraisals 
of performance had to be made, 
and alternative ranges of poli- f 
cies and objectives to be ex¬ 
plored to determine the future 
course of action. In the realm 
of international commerce, ra¬ 
pid technological development 
was taking place in the econo¬ 
mies of both developing and 
developed countries, the minis¬ 
ter observed. 

As a direct consequence 
of this, consumer pre¬ 
ferences were undergoing fre¬ 
quent and dramatic changes. 
International marketing there¬ 
fore had become a highly so¬ 
phisticated and specialised 
field. Managers entrusted with 
marketing operations abroad 
have to develop not only a basic 
aptitude and expertise, but also 
specialised knowledge of the 
the behaviour pattern of indi¬ 
vidual markets. 

For a country such 
as ours, which is now 
entering the field of interna¬ 
tional trade in a significant and 
purposive manner, the heed 
for such specialisation in the 
field of marketing is assuming 
great importance. Referring 
to the energy ersisis and the 
world-wide inflation, the minis¬ 
ter said these tendencies had 
induced the re-formulation of 
our import requirements and 
our commitment to earn 
foreign exchange to meet the 
rising import bill and debt 
service obligations. We had to 
augment the proportions of our 


export effort in terms of both 
goods and Services. 

Sugarcane Production 

The Indian Sugarcane Deve¬ 
lopment Council approved 
the annual action programme 
of sugarcane development 
in different states during 
1974-75 with an all India 
target of 141.8 million ton¬ 
nes of sugarcane production 
against the estimated output 
of 134 million tonnes this year. 
The council which met recently 
emphasised the need for reduc¬ 
ing the cultivation cost of cane 
by adopting new techniques 
evolved by the research sta¬ 
tions. The council felt that 
the cost of production of sugar 
should also be brought down 
by reducing the losses in the 
factories. This will help in 
bringing down the price of 
sugar. The council felt that the 
cultivator would be very much 
induced to adopt new tech¬ 
niques if he was assured a 
remunerative price for his 
produce. The council consi¬ 
dered the centrally sponsored 
scheme on sugar-cane ard 
sugarbeet proposed to be 
launched during the fifth Plan. 
The scheme envisaged the 
establishment of foundation 
seed centres to provide quality 
seed cane for commercial culti¬ 
vation. The scheme also pro¬ 
vided for plant protection mea¬ 
sures, training of cane develop¬ 
ment workers at state level 
and construction of link roads 


md that there was no subs¬ 
tantial improvement in the 
subsequent year because pro* 
Auction during 1972 amounted 
to 803,543 tonnes against the 
installed capacity of 961,820 
tonnes. Production during 
the first six months of 1973 
had been 356,600 tonnes show¬ 
ing a decline of 25,000 tonnes 
in the corresponding period of 
1972. Mr Dey expressed his 
doubt as to whether the in¬ 
dustry had been able to make 
up this loss of production 
during the second half of 
1973 because of unsettled con¬ 
ditions in many parts of the 
country. Continued power 
cuts, labour unrest and trans¬ 
port difficulties had handi¬ 
capped the industry. He stated 
that the Development Council 
for Pulp, Paper <?: Allied 
Industry had recommended a 
target of 1.13 million tonnes 
by way of capacity and 960,000 
tonnes production to be achie¬ 
ved during the fourth five-year 
Plan; that the present installed 
capacity for the manufacture 
of paper and paper board was 
of the order of 961,820 tonnes 
a year and that of newsprint 
75,800 tonnes a year. The 
council had also recommended 
the targets both in respect of 
capacity and production of 
paper and paper board for the 
fifth five-year Plan at 1.5 
million tonnes and 1.33 million 
tonnes respectively; similarly, 
for newsprint, the targets of 
production and capacity had 


been estimated at J50.000 ton¬ 
nes and 400,000 towel res¬ 
pectively. ' ■ 

Names In the News 

Prof Mukut Veharl Mating 
has taken over as Director Gen-*; 
eral of the National Council 
of Applied Economic Research 
in place of Mr S. Boothalingam. 
Till recently Mr Mathur 
was the Director of the 
Asian Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration. 
New Delhi. Earlier he wait* 
Vice-Chancellor of the Rajas¬ 
than University and member 
of the third Finance Commis- 
ion. He was a member of the 
Educational Commission also. 

Mr N.B. Parsed has taken 
over as Chairman Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission 
succeeding Mr B..C. Negi. Mr 
Parsad was the head of the Re*" 
actor Operations Division of 
the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion. He is also the Director 
of the Electronics Corpora¬ 
tion of India. 

Mr Russi Mody, Joint Man¬ 
aging Director, has assumed 
charge as Managing Director of 
Tata Steel. Mr Mody is on the * 
boards of Tata Industries Pri¬ 
vate Limited and Indian Tube, 
and is also Chairman of West 
Btokaro Limited. Mr Mody is 
keenly interested in sports. He 
was Vice-President of the Board 
of Control for Cricket in India. 


in factory areas. During the 
fifth Plan, it was proposed to 
take up sugarbeet cultivation 
for commercial utilisation 
in about six factories in poten¬ 
tial areas. The council also 
decided to set up a standing 
technical committee to exa¬ 
mine sugarcane development 
and its marketing and to advise 
the council in these matters. 

Paper Prospects 

Mr Sailendra Nath Dey, 
President of the Indian Paper 
Mills Association, observed at 
the annual general meeting of 
the association held recently 
at Bombay that during 1971, 
production of paper and paper 
board was only 781,000 tonnes 
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AFFAIRS 


EID-Parry 

-As a result of negotiations 
rand discussions EID—Parry 
Ltd have had over a pe¬ 
riod of time with the 
Government of India on vari¬ 
ous issues concerning the 
scheme of converstion of the 
company into an Indian com¬ 
pany, a stage has now been 
reached where after obtain¬ 
ing MRTP and other clear¬ 
ances it should be in a posi¬ 
tion to take the required legal 
steps to give effect to its 
scheme. The scheme envisa¬ 
ges the formation of an Indian 
company which, after receipt 
of the sanctions of the courts 
in India and the UK, will take 
over all the assets and liabi¬ 
lities of the existing company 
in a scheme of amalgamation. 
The position of the share¬ 
holders will, by and large, re¬ 
main unaffected except that 
instead of sterling capital the 
company will have rupee capi¬ 
tal. In evolving the scheme 
care has been taken to ensure 
that the interests of share¬ 
holders. creditors and lenders 
are fully protected and to the 
maximum extent possible. 
This was disclosed by the 
Chairman Mr R. Venkata- 
ay Naidu while address- 
the annual general meet¬ 
ing of the company. 

Impressive improvements 
in working results have been 
reported by EID—Party during 
the year ended September 30, 
1973. The good performance 
">y almost all the divisions in 
he Group have been, prima¬ 
rily responsible for the strik¬ 
ing improvements in its work¬ 
ing during the year. Encourag¬ 
ed by the working results the 
directors haye declared after 
a break of three years a total 
tiity dividend of 10 per 
the Group's liquidity 
position has improved consi¬ 
derably fat the last two years. 

*Asnaw MONOMER 


The management is consider¬ 
ing how best to utilise the in¬ 
ternal resources now avail¬ 
able and will accrue in new 
knoanufacturing activities and 
other schemes for which plans 
have been drawn up. In pur¬ 
suance of this policy the com¬ 
pany is seeking the govern¬ 
ment’s permission to go in 
for the manufacture of a num¬ 
ber of products^ Two such 
proposals are for the diversi¬ 
fication of Ennore factory 
which is under the considera¬ 
tion of the government and 
for putting up a ceramic fac¬ 
tory in a developing area in 
Maharashtra. Two marine 
processing and storage units, 
a new seed processing unit 
and a cattle feed plant are 
also under execution. 

The company is planning to 
set up factories in backward 
districts. In the export field the 
company apart from export¬ 
ing its own manufactured 
goods has also commenced 
exporting marine products, 
textile and leather garments. 
A separate division has been 
set up exclusively to promote 
the growth of exports. 

SPIC 

Southern Petrochemical 
Industries Corporation’s urea 
plant, claimed to be largest 
plant of its kind in the world, 
has been mechanically com¬ 
pleted and it was !formally 
dedicated on April 14,—the 
Tamil New Year’s Day—by 
Mr V. V. Chari, Vice-Chair- 
man of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India. The plant 
will have an installed capacity 
of 1600 tonnes per day and 
it has been completed in a re¬ 
cord time of 22 months from 
the effective date of contract. 
Construction of the country’s 
largest ammonia plant; with a 
production capacity of 1100 


tonnes per dav is being car¬ 
ried out and is scheduled to 
be completed within the next 
two months. With the avail¬ 
ability of ammonia and car- 
bon-di-oxide when the am¬ 
monia plant is commissioned 
by August 1974, 250,000 ton¬ 
nes of urea is targetted to be 
produced by March 1975. Erec¬ 
tion of plants for producing 
annnually 151.000 tonnes of 
sulphuric acid, 52,800 tonnes 
of phosphoric acid and 185, 
000 tonnes DAP|NPK is pro¬ 
ceeding apace and is expected 
to be ready in about eight to 
nine months after the comple¬ 
tion of the main ammonia 
urea plants. Work on other 
protects is progressing at an 
accelerated pace and is expect¬ 
ed in many cases, to be com¬ 
pleted well ahead of schedule. 
Until the end of March 1974. 
an amount of Rs 61.52 crores 
has been spent on the proied 
against the revised project 
estimate of Rs 89 crores up 
to December 1974. Strict con¬ 
trol over the finance outflow 
is being maintained and perio¬ 
dical reviews and assessments 
are being made to achieve 
a high degree of financial re¬ 
turns. With the third and fi¬ 
nal call of 10 per cent, the 
shares of SPIC are now fully 
paid-up. The shares are now 
being quoted at various stock 
exchanges around Rs 23 aga¬ 
inst the face value of Rs. 10. 

Union Carbide 

Despite severe power res¬ 
trictions. shortages of raw 
materials, unprecedented, rise 
in manufacturing costs and 
intermittent but minor labour 
problems. Union Carbide 
India Ltd was able to effect 
an eight per cent increase in 
Its sates turnover to Rs 75.4 
crores in 1973 from Rs. 70.0 
crores in the preceding year. 
A : record level of production 


in the chemicals unit. But 
production of batteries was se¬ 
riously affected by 116 days, 
strikellock out at Madras. 
Scarcity of raw materials, in¬ 
creased competition and the 
general depressed level of eco¬ 
nomic activity during most of 
1973 affected sales of batte¬ 
ries while shortage of power 
caused lower sales of national 
cinema arc carbons. Produc¬ 
tion of flashlight cases, zinc 
and: carbons was maintained 
at levels required by sales. 
Electrolytic manganese dio¬ 
xide production reached a 
new high enabling the com¬ 
pany to earn valuable foreign' 
exchange by exporting part of 
the output. Additional avail-: 
ability of technical Sevin dur-; 
ing the year permitted pit)-! 
duction of pesticides to be' 
increased. Exports during the, 
year went up by Rs. 1.7 mil¬ 
lion to Rs 16.5 million. Ex¬ 
ports of shrimp almost doubl¬ 
ed to Rs 7.3 million from Rs 
3.9 million in the previous 
year. 

A significant step was taken \ 
by the company in 1973 by 
constructing new building > 
for Research and Develop¬ 
ment at Bhopal. The type 
of work at this centre in¬ 
cludes synthesis of new mole¬ 
cules, toxicology, metabolism 
processes and product deve¬ 
lopment. Efforts on research 
and development activities! 
was continued on an accele¬ 
rated scale so much so that.: 
R & D expenditure was step¬ 
ped up to as high as to Rs 7.7 
million during the year as 
against only Rs 3.7 million 
in 1972. The company is now; 
going ahead full steam with 
the implementation of its 
Sevin project. Meanwhile the 
company has obtained an in¬ 
dustrial licence to process sea 
foods at Visakhapatnam. It 
has also been permitted to ob¬ 
tain. seven additional trawlers 
which are intended to be built 
within the country. Besides a 
letter of intent has ben 
received to expand polyethy¬ 
lene production to 20,000 ton¬ 
nes. The directors, however, 
point out that the availability 
of naphtha will pose problems 
in the content of the present 
world petroleum crisis. 

Although the company’s 


>as achieved during the yean 
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operations resulted in a hand¬ 
some rise in sales, profit before 
! taxation at Rs 103.8 million re¬ 
mained almost at the same 
, level of Rs 103.1 million in 
1,972. The net profit after taxa¬ 
tion amounted to Rs. 40.8 
million as compared to Rs 
39,6 million in the previous 
year. The directors have pro¬ 
posed a final dividend of Rs 
1.0. It will absorb Rs 12.3 mil¬ 
lion and will be paid out of 
the general reserve. Together 
with the interim dividend the 
total dividend payment will 
amount to Rs 24.6 million. 
Besides the directors have de¬ 
cided to issue bonus shares on 
the basis of one bonus share 
for every two shares held. 
After the issue of these shares 
the paid-up capital of the 
company will be of the order 
of Rs 184.3 million. 

SIPCOT 

State Industries Promo¬ 
tion Corporation of Tamil- 
nadu Ltd-sponsored by Tamil- 
nadu government with the 
twin objectives of quickening 
the pace of industrial growth 
and diversification of the eco¬ 
nomic activity on the basis 
of rapid and balanced indus¬ 
trial growth—has been doing 
excellent work during the last 
two years since it was laun- 
hed. It has done exceedingly 
well in its role to plan, pro¬ 
mote and assist medium and 
major industries in the private 
sector besides offering direct 
stimuli for attracting indus¬ 
tries to the backward areas of 
the state. SIPCOT has ensur¬ 
ed that no feasible project is 
allowed to suffer due to inade¬ 
quacy of institutional support. 
Reviewing the progress at a 
press-conference held recently 
in Madras the Chairman, Mr 
M. G. Rajaram, said that with¬ 
in the short period of two 
years, it had sanctioned assis¬ 
tance to the tune of Rs 6.46 
crores under various schemes 
which had catalysed a total 
Investment of Rs 55.37 crores 
with direct employment poten¬ 
tial for over 9500 persons. Be¬ 
sides assisting a number of 
medium and major industries 
SIPCOT is also fast develop¬ 
ing a prestigeous industrial 
:omp!ex at Ranipet, a back¬ 
ward area. Out of the 29 fea¬ 


sibility studies commissioned 
by SiPGDT during the last 
two yearn, as many as 16 had 
already been taken up for im¬ 
plementation by entreprene¬ 
urs, which, indeed is a signifi¬ 
cant achievement looked at 
from any point of view. 

Furthermore, SIFCOT had 
been implementing the central 
outright grant or subsidy sche¬ 
me of govemoment of India 
as the agent of the state 
government. This subsidy was 
availed of by as many as 
138 units, the total amount 
secured by them being of 
the order of Rs 168.77 
lakhs. The registration of 
applications has already ex¬ 
ceeded 1.000. The total am¬ 
ount actually disbursed was 
Rs 31.48 lakhs. Interest free 
sales tax loans given by state 
government through SIPCOT 
amounted to Rs. 43.75 lakhs 
although final eligibility cer¬ 
tificates had been issued for 
a total amount of Rs 136.92 
lakhs. During the last two 
sears SIPCOT had extended 
term loans to 27 medium and 
major industries for a total 
amount of Rs 298.84 lakhs 
and the actual disbursement 
amounted to Rs 60.01 lakhs. 
SIPCOT had also underwrit¬ 
ten shares of nine companies. 
In about seven to eight years 
nine backward districts of 
Tamilnadu will have major 
industrial complexes, thus tak¬ 
ing industry to backward 
areas, thanks mainly to the 
pioneering work of SIPCOT. 

Philips India 

Philips India Ltd has sub¬ 
mitted a number of proposals 
lo the government for the ma¬ 
nufacture of electmic compo¬ 
nents entirely or mainly for 
exports, on which decisions 
are awaited. The company has 
been recognised as an export 
House by the government. 
Meanwhile the company is 
continuing its discussions with 
the government of India on 
its long term industrialisation 
plan. The government has re-, 
jected some applications made 
by the company for manu¬ 
facturing new products and ex¬ 
pansion of present range of 
products, which included pro¬ 
jects involving advanced and 
modern technologies. Some 


of these projects also envisag¬ 
ed''cosisifttfable exports. For 
sofiae pending cases, the com* 
palMr has applied for clearance 
under the MRTP Act, 

The company’s factory at 
Kalwa maintained production 
of in candescent and flourweent 
lamps, glass shells, glass tub¬ 
ing and wires and coils at full 
capacity. However, production 
of fluorescent power was res¬ 
tricted because of low demand. 
In 1973 the company com¬ 
menced production of lead- 
in-wires. This is a further step 
in the vertical integration of 
the production process of 
lamps and will help reduce the 
foreign exchange requirements 
of the company. The company 
has received the industrial 
licence and the capital goods 
licence for the manufacture of 
high wattage incandescent 
lamps, infra-red lamps, mer¬ 
cury vapour lamps and halo¬ 


gen lamps. His plant and 
die equiptssnt is betogtetalled 
sad ?:*odaetfcm is expected to 
commence by the middle of 
1974. Production Of welding 
electrodes in 1973 was below 
the installed capacity because* 
of power cuts and acute shor¬ 
tages of mMd steal core wires. 
Production of electronic com¬ 
ponents was increased in 1973 
to cater for exports which 
showed a growth of 28 per 
cent over the previous year. 

la spite of shortages of 
raw materials and the dep¬ 
ressed economic conditions 
in 1973. the company 
maintained production and 
sales of radio receivers 
at the planned level. Se¬ 
veral new models were intro¬ 
duced, including one specifi¬ 
cally for the export market. 
Production of record players^ 
at the company’s factory at 
Calcutta was maintained at 
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(Sponsored by the Industrial Finance Corporation of India) 

RESIDENTIAL ADVANCED 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAMME 

'MANAGEMENT CHALLENGES: 
CONSTRAINTS AND OPPORTUNITIES* 

At CHAU, (a hill station near Simla in Himachal Pradesh) 
JUNE 2 -16, 1974 

Th« two-week programme Is designed to meet the requirement of top 
end senior management of Indian industry and finance to aneble the 
participants to obtain an up-dated perception of the concepts and 
tools in the different areas of Management Science. The programme, 
starting with a focus on the External Environment, traverses the broad 
areas of Planning, Business Operation, Organisation and Development, 
Management end Change : Tools and Techniques. The major objectives 
Of the programme are (i) To help develop managerial styles for 
effective corporate strategies; (it) To improve perception of trends in 
relevant aspecte of external environment and internal elements of 
strength end weakness of an organisation, (ni) To up-date 
understanding of management concepts and tools; (iv) To Identify 
potential problem-areas and to evolve alternative solutions in 
consonance with organisation goats. 

The programme will be conducted by the core Faculty of ftia institute 
assisted by eminent visiting specialists including Dr. D. Pi ANT IA 
(Formerly of Union Carbide); SHRI JAGOISH CHOPRA 
[Hindustan Laver); SHRI 0. D. KHANNA; SHRI BALDEV PASRICHA, 
SHRI T. M, SEN (t.F.C.t); SHRI KULDIP PURI (Metal Box); 

Or. K. B. RAO (N.I.D.C.), SHRI C P. SHAH (Bank of BirOde); 

SHRI C. S. SHflfKHANOE (Philips India). 

Standard faa — Rs. 3750/- , 

Jt. Programme Directors: M. L Bery & K* Prasad 
Hr brochure and further details, please writ* to; 

Secretary, MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE, A-21 , Falam Marg, Vasant Vihar, 

New Delhi- 110057. 
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full capacity. The range of 
Gramophone equipment was 
extended to include a portable 
system and a Writ-power atp* 
reo system. Production at the 
telecommunication factory was 
jfcefow die planned level be¬ 
cause of delays in the receipt 
of import licences for some 
raw materials and components 
required to execute the order 
for transistorised portable tra¬ 
nsreceivers for the government. 
During 1973 the factory for 
fne production of electronic 
instruments and public address 
systems was transferred from 
Bombay to the factory at Pim- 
pri, Poona. Hie trasfer caused 
some temporary interruption 
of work. This together with the 
difficulties in the procurement 
of raw materials resulted in a 
lower level of production than 
planned. The government has 
accorded recogntion to the Re¬ 
search and Development labo- 
i atones attached to the vari¬ 
ous factories of the company 
as per the Import Trade Con¬ 
trol Policv. This will allow 
the company to import much 
needed modem equipment and 
materials to improve and ex¬ 
pend its Research and Develop- 
fment efforts. The directors, 
propose to issue, out of the 
share iwemium and other free 
i eserves, 6,790,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each as fullv 
paid up bonus shares in the 
'atio, of one bonus share for 
every one existing equity share, 
subject to the approval of the 
shareholders and the controller 
of Capital Issues. 

News end Notes 

\Expansion and diversification] 

P* Sundatta Foods and Fibres 
Ltd., is at present examining 
the possibility of acquiring anil 
setting up as part of a deve¬ 
lopmental project the pilot 
plant installed at Us premises 
by Messrs Dorr-Oliver (India) 
Ltd. for tire production of edi- 
afcle and pharmaceutical grade 
Tugh protein cottonseed con¬ 
centrate. A much larger com¬ 
mercial plant, using the same 
liquid cyckme process, for pro¬ 
duction of edible cottonseed 
protein conoentratc for human 
«m«imption. has already gone 
unto trial pro d u ction in die 
at Lubbock. 
Texas. JriUt the wmisstea of 
Ltd., the 


assistance of the designers ol 
thus llS commercial Ham (EMI 
Corporation of Illinois, USA) 
has been sought for evaluating 
and hdp developing the Dorr- 
Oliver pilot plant. The com¬ 
pany has also retained the Re¬ 
gional Research Laboratory at 
Hyderabad as its Indian con¬ 
sultants for the project and is 
also Seeking the financial as¬ 
sistance of the National Re¬ 
search Development Corpora¬ 
tion, who have acquired from 
Dorr-Oliver (India) Ltd the 
patents for the liquid cyclone 
process of manufacture of edi¬ 
ble cottonseed concentrate The 


rill production by tits mid&d 

<f fwd year. 

The company has an ay- 
thonged capital of Rs one crons 
dud an Issued and subscribed 
capital of Rs 31.50 lakhs. The 
paid-up capital of the com¬ 
pany is of the order of Rs 27.50 
lakhs. The present Issue is for 
Rs 49.50 lakhs comprising 
420,000 equity shares of Rs lO 
each and 7500 (9.8 per cent) 
redeemable cumulative pre¬ 
ference shares of Rs 100 each, 
both at par. Out 'rf the rre¬ 
seat issue, equity shares worth 
Rs 16 lakhs have been teserv- 
ed for the foreign collabora- 


directors feci confident that ' ties, Morganite Carbon Ltd. 
there is a good potential and ‘ The remaining equity capital 


possibility of increased profits 
for the company if it enters 
this field. 

New Issues ' 

Assam Carbon Products 
Ltd., is embarking on an 
ambitious expansion pro¬ 
gramme and as a pari of 
this scheme the company is 
setting up a new plant at Gau- 
hati in Assam for the manu- 
oature of electroghitized and 
resin bonded grades of carbon 
blocks with an installed capa¬ 
city of one lakh kgs*, per year 
These products will be manu 
faclurcd according to the speci¬ 
fication and standadrs of qua 
lity laid down by Murvanitc 
Carbon Ltd of the Uu with 
whom the company has cntei - 
ed into a technical collabora¬ 
tion agreement. The company 
already has well established 
units at the industrial estate at 
Gauhali for processing and 
sale of van cm ! carbon mate 
rials and for the manufacture 
of electrical carbon blocks, 
principally of metallic carbon 
group, electrical carbon bru¬ 
shes and contacts of all 
types commonly used in elec¬ 
trical machines. The existing 
units have capacities to pro¬ 
duce annually 80.000 lg« of 
metallic carbon blocks 15.000 
kgs. of electrographic and hard 
carbon Hocks, 20,000 Igs of 
mechani cal carbons, 500 Igs. 
of silver graphite carbon 
blocks and six lakhs of carbon 
brushes. The company is now 
going abend full tieam with 

ptdM* a n d ti e ptapt, accord- 

expected to g6 into cominer- 


of Rs 26 lakhs in shares 
of Rs 10 each and the entire 
preference shares are now of¬ 
fered for cash at pai to the 
public for subscription. Appli¬ 
cation for shares must be for 
a minimum of 50 shares or 
multiples thereof in the case 
of equity shares and five shares 
or multiples thereof in the 
case of preference shares. The 
subscription list fnr this fully 
underwritten, issue opens on 
April 29 and will close on 
May 8 or earlier but not be¬ 
fore May 2. The issue is being 
managed by the Merchant 


of tl» Issue will be utilised to 
meet a part of tfye cost of the 
expansion programme which 
is estimated at R? 1.5S crows. 
The project will be financed 
by the share capital of Rs 09, 
lakhs including the present 
issue of Rs, 49.50 lakhk t*n» 
loans from State Bank of India 
and Assam Financial Corpo¬ 
ration of Rs 69 lakhs god gjov* 
eminent subsidy of Rs 15 lakhs. 
The company expects a wady 
market for its products in view 
of the fact that the present in¬ 
ternal requirements ate met 
largely from imports. Tbe 
company's sales within a few 
years from the commence¬ 
ment of commercial produc¬ 
tion are expected to increase 
about three times the present 
performance, with considera¬ 
ble scope for further expansion 
in subsequent yeans. What Is 
more the expanded operations 
of the company are expected to 
yield sizeable profits so much 
so that the directors are con¬ 
fident of paying the arrears of 
dividends to the holders of 
preference shares in 1976-77 
and declare a handsome mai¬ 
den equity dividend in the sab- 
sequent year. 


Dividends 


Name of the Company 


Equity divide nd 
Current 
year 


Percent 

1 declared for 
Previous 
year 


Higher dividend 

Asiatic Oxygen September 30, 1973 
Matchwcl Electricals 


(India) September 30, 1973 

Amar Dye-Chcm December 31, 1973 

National Rayon December 31, J973 

Laxmi Vishnu December 31, 1973 

Vasantha Mills December 31, 1973 

Boots (India) December 31, 1973 

Same dividend 

Bhopal Sugar September 30, 1973 

East Anglia Plastic*. 

(India) June 30, 1973 

Maharashtra 

Sugar Mills September 30, 1973 

Party* Confectionery September 30, 1973 


Blue Star 
Sardesai Brothers 
Reduced dividend 
Indian Sugars & 
Rrifaeries 




December 31,1973 
December 31,1973 


September 30.1973 
December 31, 1973 
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World Oil Crisis: 

An Indian Opportunity 


Excorpt from speech by Mr. K. M. Mammen Mappillai, Chairman 6- Managing Director, MadrM 
Rubber Factory Limited, at the 13th Annual General Meeting of the Company hold on March 29,1974 


Today the world is passing through a crisis, 
the Idee of which has never been faced be¬ 
fore. It is unprecedentedly grave; and it has 
apared no country, developed or developing 
The price spiral is on a dizzying lift and has 
reinforced the inflationary trends in India. 

In a span of 12 months, industrial raw mate¬ 
rial prices have shown a 41% increase and 
this trend is continuing. The foreign exchange 
crisis caused by food imports and the incredi¬ 
bly high import bill for crude and petroleum 
products, in addition has spelt bad news for 
Industrial development and disaster for the 
automotive tyre industry. 


INDEX OF RAW MATERIAL 
PRICE INCREASE 



Opportunity in Crisis Our Resources 

Yet for all its gravity the crisis also spells op 
pOftumty An opportunity ties m our country s 
agro based economy and vast natural 
resources that offer a ready substitute for 
petro chemical products The dimensions of 
the opportunity begin to emerge when we 
notice that m developed countries like Japan 
industry almost totally depends on raw mate 
rial imports and energy inputs, while in India 
44% of industry is jgro-baseri And in addi 
tion, there ts an abundance ol energy 
resour< es however inadequately exploited 

The Indian tyre industry provides a specific 
example of the opportunity bcioie our coun¬ 
try. India not only has adequate natural rubber 
but even synthetic rubber production is from 
molasses Such rich natural resources are not 
available to the international tyre industry 
Fabric, another major raw material for tyre 
manufacture also has an agro-base although 
rayon grade wood pulp is imported Indian 
enterprise can correct thi«r situation and there 
is no reason why the existing fabnc manufac 
turers should not establish total self suffi 
ciency with the integration of production ol 
wood pulp rayon filament and tyre cord 
fabric 

A similar opportunity exists with the third 
Important ray*/ material—carbon black—where 
technical expertise is available within the 
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country for manufacture baaed on coal instead 
of petroleum feed stock. 

In pursuit of such increasing utilisation of 
our own natural resources, special benefits 
accruing from import-oriented materials such 
as nylon should not be foregone. 

Opportunity spells Growth 

Shortage of petro-chemical products and the 
uncertainties of future supplies have resulted 
m an international tyre shortage. Even a one 
to two per cent increase in India's share of the 
international market can lead to as much as a 
50% growth for the domestic tyre industry. 
Such a growth would significantly eliminate 
transportation bottlenecks and help in speedy 
distribution of essential commodities. And 
export earnings will contribute to the bridging 
of the balance of payments gap, aggravated 
by the oil crisis 

Opportunity needs Exploitation 
The exploitation of this growth opport¬ 
unity is mado difficult if not impossible, 
by government price control for essenti¬ 
al products, without duo consideration 
of the increasing raw materiel costs. 
While the tyre industry was asked to 
maintain its prices for the severe! years 
from 1868 , raw materia) costs have been 
uncontrolled and ere constantly on the 
increase, particularly since last Septem¬ 
ber, In this situation of eroding margins, 
the tyre industry will not be able to 
implement rapidly the capacity expans¬ 
ions necessary to support the national 
end international market demands. This 
is a familiar situation already prevalent 
in price-controlled industries such es 
fertiliser, paper end cement. It Is thus no 
wonder that government's licensing 
policy, though directed at encouraging 
expansion, has had little effect on indu¬ 
strial growth. 

Opportunity demands Action 
I welcome, in this connection, our Prime 
Minister's statement in Parliament that 
all possible steps must be taken to sti¬ 
mulate production in ell essential sectors. 
This provides an appropriate starting 
point for the bold actions demanded by 
the opportunity: removal of reetrainte 
to growth such as price control end 
concessional pricing to specified sectors* 
Such e step would Teed Id revitalisation 
of industrial expansion through rapid 
implementation of licences. The scarcity 
situation would consequently improve, 
end the Indian tyre Industry would be 
able to properly compete for e larger slice 
of the international market, and aimul- 
teneously fulfil local distribution needs, 

MRF's Role in the RetiCnef Service 

Your company is already playing a major role 
m the service of the nation and is welt prepar¬ 



Mr. K, M, Mammen Mappillai 


ed to take up greater and greatar responsibi¬ 
lities as demanded by the situation ahead of 
us. h> the year under review your company 
collected and paid directly to the government 
exchequer a sum of Rs 18 crores, equivalent 
to 68% of the nett ex-factory sales value. If 
sales tax and excise duty on suppliers' bills 
are also included, the total rates and taxes 
paid could exceed the nett sales revenue And 
such contributions to the government exche¬ 
quer will continue to grow with the expansion 
plans on hand 

A major portion of the company s capacity 
has been concentrated on truck tyres, irre¬ 
spective of the comparatively better margin 
on smaller tyres The capacity at the Goa 
plant ts utilised fully to produce truck tyres, as 
also a very substantial portion of the Madras 
plant capacity. Secondly a need-oriented 
distribution system has also been set up m 
the last two years and supplies to the markets 
of the Eastern and Western regions have 
nearly doubled. In keeping with its pioneering 
role in exports, your company will play a 
larger and larger part in the export market, 
with the progressive expansion of capacity, 

t am happy to inform you that in addition to 
the 4 lakh sanctioned capacity under imple¬ 
mentation in Goa, a letter of intent has been 
issued by government for substantial expan¬ 
sion to 10 lakhs from 6.1 fakhs. Total capa¬ 
city wilt now be 18 lakh numbers plus 25% 
permitted expansion. 

Before concluding, I would like to thank all 
our retreader friends, tyre dealers, consumers, 
banking and financial institutions and supp¬ 
liers for their continued dose co-operation, V 
thank ail members of the organisation and my 
colleagues on the Board, whose unstinting 
co-operation and assistance havemadepose^ 
ble the growth and development of you! 
company. 
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STATISTICS 


Steel: produc¬ 
tion, prices and 
distribution 

During the period from 
April, .1973 to December, 1973 
production of steel ingots 
and saleable steel in India 
reached respectively 81 per 
cent and 79 per cent of the 
target only, according to the 
report of the ministry of Steel 
and Mines for 1973-74. 

During the first six months 
of 1973-74, production was 
considerably affected by short- 

f igc of power. This resulted 
a serious curtailment of the 
operations of the coking coal 
mines and the coal washeries, 
which in turn badly affected the 
avilability of supplies of coal 
to the steel plants. Inade¬ 
quate supply of coal affected 
the availability of coking coal 
and coke oven gas for rolling. 
Power shortage also directly 
affected the rolling of steel in 
all the plants except Bhilai. 
To tide over the difficulty aris* 
from power shortages, 
action was taken in consulta¬ 
tion with the Ministry of 
Irrigation and Power, Damo- 
tlar Valley Corporation and 
the stale electricity boards 
concerned to step up the 
supply of power. In spite of 
tjiese efforts, some loss in 
^ oduction could not be 
avoided. Serious consideation 
is also being given to proposals 
to provide additional captive 
power plants so that prpduc- 
tionat 4 high .level can be 
maintained. 

EKiring 1973-74, a new 
ricing policy was also brought 


into effect. The earlier ‘‘Cheap 
Steel’* policy had led to 
excessive consumption of steel 
in some areas and added to 
the demand for other scarce 
resources like cement, alumin¬ 
ium etc. In has also resulted in 
some cases in undue benefit to 
middle-men, to the detriment 
of steel producers, A revised 
pricing policy was, therefore, 
evolved for steel and the Joint 
Plant Committee (JPC) 
announced the new steel prices 
with effect from October 15, 
1973, The highlights of the 
new policy are given below:— 

(1) There is no change in 
the three main cate¬ 
gories of plates, struc¬ 
tural and railway 
materials which are 
predominate used by 
the state and central 
governments, public 
sector undertakings 
and basic industries; 

(2) The prices of other 
categories of steel have 
been increased by vary¬ 
ing amounts; 

(3) The interests of exports 
of enineering goods are 
to be protected; 

(4) A system of retention 
prices for steel plants 
is being worked out 
keeping in view cost, 
productivity and invest¬ 
ment. While the entire 
sale proceeds will be¬ 
long to the respective 
steel plants, the addi¬ 
tional income above the 
retention prices is to be 
funded with the Steel 
Authority of India Ltd. 
and used by the plants 
for such purposes as 
may be decided by the 
SAIL in consultation 
with the Planning Com¬ 
mission. 

A study of the open market 


prices before and after the price 
increase of the October 15, 
1973 in relation to JPC prices 
sho#$ that the open market 
premium has, to a large ex¬ 
tent, been absorbed by the in¬ 
crease in JPC prices announced 
for the Tor steel, round, GP/ 
GC Sheets etc. In the case of 
these items, the open market 
premium has come down con¬ 
siderably, However, in the case 
of structural* and plates the 
open market prices have gone 
up to some extent. 


A Study Group was ap¬ 
pointed in November, 1972 to 
review the working of the exist¬ 
ing distribution system. The 
main recommendations made 
by the Study Group have 
already been accepted and arc 
being implemented. The 
Study Group has also made 
some other recommendations 
which are being considered by 
the government. An impor¬ 
tant recommendation of 
the report of the Study Group 
relates to reducing the ‘lead 
time’ involved between the 
decision to acquire steel and 
its actual despatch. In terms 
of the recommendations of the 
Study Group, the indenting 
procedure has been revised and 
the revised procedure has been 
given effect to from November 
1, 1973. Under the new pro¬ 
cedure, the JPC is to nominate 
the producers on behalf of 
the indentors after taking into 
account the comparative out¬ 
standing orders on and des¬ 
patches by producers, The 
indent form has also been 
suitably amended so that it 
can be used by the cornputei. 
The procedure for requisition 
for priority allocation has also 
been revised with effect from 
the quarter January-March, 
1974. Requisitions arc now to 
be sent directly to the JPC with 
copy to the sponsoring authori¬ 
ties instead of through the 
sponsoring authorities. How¬ 
ever some sponsoring authori¬ 
ties have since expressed views 
preferring the requisitions being 
routed through them. The 
matter is under examination 
so % as such sponsoring 
authorities are concerned. The 
time-table for submission of 
requisition for priority ailoca- 
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tion has also been recast for 
the convenience of the consu¬ 
mers. 

The following important 
measures also deserve to be 
mentioned, as these have an 
important bearing on the ratio¬ 
nalisation of the system of 
distribution: 

(a) As authorised under 
the existing procedure 
for distribution Of steel 
materials from the pro¬ 
ducers, stockyards, the 
Regional Iron and Steel 
Controllers have been 
making allocations of 
steel from the stock- 
yards, They are also 
operat ing matching steel 
reserves kept in some 
selected stockyards. This 
new sylem has been 
working satisfactorily 
by locally meeting small 
requirements of govern¬ 
ment departments/pub¬ 
lic sector undertakings/ 
priority projects. 

(b) The Regional Iron and 
Steel Advisory Com¬ 
mittees (under the 
Chairmanship of the 
respective Regional 
Iron and Steel Control¬ 
lers; which includes 
representatives of the 
concerned State Direc¬ 
torates of Industries, 
SSI Corporations and 
main producers’ stock¬ 
yards within the res* 
pective jurisdictions 
have been functioning 
effectively. The Regio¬ 
nal Iron and Steel Ad¬ 
visory Committee sorts 
out problems relating 
to releases from stock- 
yards and other pro¬ 
blems relating to dis¬ 
tribution of steel in the 
regions as a whole. 

ic) Regional “Core Project 
Committees” have also 
been set up, to meet 
their demands for steel 
speedilly. Fifty core 
projects have been Selec¬ 
ted on the basis of 
their importance in the 
national economy. For 
each region, a Regional 
Core Project Commit¬ 
tee has been set up 
with the Regional Iron 
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Table I 


Production of Steel Ingots ,, y 

fin *006 tonnes) 


Year 

Bhilai 

Durgapur 

RourJkeia 

tisco 

I1SCO 

Total 

M1SL 

Others 

total 

1961-62 

789 

462 

354 

1,643 

934 

4,182 

49 

54 

4*28$ 

1962-63 

1,060 

731 

700 

1,799 

1,002 

5*292 

46 

67 

5395 

1963-64 

1,143 

972 

800 

1,892 

1,027 

5,834 

48 

63 

5,945 

1964-65 

1,131 

1,006 

979 

1,956 

950 

6,022 

47 

69 

6*138 

1965-66 

1,371 

1,001 

1,065 

1,979 

970 

6,386 

69 

72 

6,527 

1966-67 

1,852 

754 

943 

2,001 

897 

6,447 

75 

75 

6,597 

1967-68 

1,785 

738 

924 

1,933 

791 

6,171 

91 

70 

6,332* 
6,506 ’ 

1968-69 

1,735 

823 

1,162 

1,816 

777 

6,313 

120 

73 

1969-70 

1,876 

818 

1,104 

1,708 

700 

6,206 

136 

92 

6,434 

1970-71 

1,940 

634 

1,038 

1,715 

627 

5,954 

91 

94 

' 6,139 

1971-72 

1,953 

700 

823 

1,708 

617 

5,801 

133 

364 

6,300 

1972-73 

2,108 

723 

1,177 

1,690 

431 

6,129 

155 

696 

6,980 

1973-74* 

(up to Dec. 73) 

1,443 

598 

785 

1,135 

325 

4,286 

114 

560 

4,960 


•Provisional 

Sources:— 1. Statistics for Iron and Steel Industry in India (issued by HSL) t ^ 
2. Iron and Steel Control Bulletin 


Tabil II 

Production of Tool, Alloy and Special Steels 

(In tonnes) 


Producers 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74* 
(Upto Dec ( 
1973) 

Canara Workshops Ltd., Mysore 

1,834 

2,163 

3,801 

2,834 

2,090 

1,620 

Firth Sterling Steel Co. of India Ltd, Maharashtra 

135 

533 

921 

985 

944 

1,384 

Globe Motors (P) Ltd., New Delhi 

945 


7,816 

4,306 

12,966 

9,850 

Guest Keen Williams Ltd, West Bengal 

31,022 

24,619 

29,686 

35,095 

38,000 

28,668 

Alloy Steels Project, Durgapur 

Hindustant Steel Ltd. (Bhilai, Rourkeln and Dur- 

24,046 

41,189 

38,621 

35,006 

35,835 

28,195 

gapur Steel Plants) 

24,142 

37,383 

113,964 

94,530 

83,683 

59,756 

Indian Iron and Steel Co , West Bengal 

1,784 

1,544 

Nil 

Nil 

NA 

NA 

Lasco Steel Ltd., Madras 

f # 

. . 

, , 

85 

Nil 

NA 

Mahindra Ugine Steel Co. Ltd. Maharashtra 

17,963 

19,679 

28,174 

32,561 

28,391 

21,054 

Mysore Iron and Steel Ltd, Mysore 

16,318 

46,362 

48,527 

52,052 

45,275 

36,090 

Singh Engg. Works Ltd., (UP) 

, , 

, , 

467 

Nil 

NA 

NA l " 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., Bihar 

64,157 

66,926 

**132,308 

**1,73,698 

**1,76,071 

50,035 

JK Iron and Steel Co. Ltd, Kanpur 


* . 

67 

78 

12 

♦ * 

Nil 

Krishna Steel Industries (P) Ltd, Bombay 


• . 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Mukand Iron and Steel Works Ltd Bombay 


19,318 

5,241 

2,939 

3,848 

3,644 

The National Iron and Steel Co Ltd, Calcutta 


1,225 

657 

159 

269 

728 

Textool Co. Ltd., Coimbatore 


, , 

63 

395 

398 

422 

Himmat Steel Foundry, (MP) 


, , 

. , 

1,769 

Nil 

Nil 

Upper India Steel, Punjab 


•• 

** 

2,043 

5.169 

9,420 V- 

Total 

2,00,346 

2,61,061 

4,10,918" 

4,38,535 

4,32,851 

2.50,866 


♦Provisional ■'♦Indusive of saleable semis ' 

Sources: 1. Statistics for (ton & Steel Industry in India (issued by {SSL) 

2. Iron & Steel Control Bulletin. 

3, Plants concerned. 0 
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and Steel Controller as 
the Chairman, and re¬ 
presentatives from the 
main producers as 
Members and JPC 
Officer tut Convener. 
The Regional Core 
Project Committees are 
entrusted with the task 
of assessing the genuine 
requirements of these 
core projects within 
their jurisdictions and 
then of recommending 
priority allocations in 
favour of the core pro¬ 
jects against specific 
sale orders which are 
pending with the main 
producers of the steel. 
In other words, the 
Regional Iron and Steel 
Controllers as Chair¬ 
man of the respactive 
Regional Core Projects 
Committees have now 
to function as the 
sponsoring authorities 
in respect of selected 
core projects within 
their respective jurisd*- 
cations. 

It was reported to govern¬ 
ment that there was consider¬ 
able scope in economising the 
consumption of steel. Some of 
the possible methods for saving 
of steel are use of welded 
girders and scrap rails, rolling of 
parallel flanged beams and use 
of PVC/RCC pipes in water 
supply schemes, etc. A Com¬ 
mittee was set up for making 
recommendations on the scope 
for effecting economies in the 
consumption of steel in the 
country. Its report was received 
in January, 1974 and it is 
under examination. 

Imports 

Imports of steel continued 
during 1973-74 in order to 
maintain industrial growth as 
domestic production was inade¬ 
quate to meet the essential 
requirements. 

In firatningthe import policy 
for steel and ferro-alloys, it has 
been the endeavour of govern¬ 
ment to ensure that, whereas 
the industries do not suffer for 
want of these essential raw 
materials, these is also a con 
eerted.wirt for maximisation 

BASTOtM BOONQWST 


of output from installed capa¬ 
city in the country for produc¬ 
tion of steel and ferro alloys. 
Tables (I to VI). 

With the rapid growth of 
industries in the country there 
have been higher imports of 
Tool and Alloy Steel. 


are made by HSL for the Steel 
Bank. Imports by canalising 
agencies are generally restricted 
to the canalised items. Some¬ 
times, they are also required to 
import certain non-canalised 
items like sections, bais etc. 
required in bulk, by govern¬ 


ment projects and departments 
as well as private sector units. 

The canalisation scheme 
during 1973-74 covered the 
following item* of steel and 
ferro-alloys is given below. 

From early 1973, the inter- 


imports during 1972-73 and 
1973-74 

During 1972-73, total value 
of licences issued for import of 
Iron and Steel and ferro-alloys 
items was Rs 232.49 crores. 
The actual import in 1973-74 
was, however, of the value of 
Rs 220.11 crores of which 
Rs 150.28 crores were for mild 
steel imports. This, however, 
included spill-ovci^s from order¬ 
ing against licences issued in 
previous years. 

The value of import licences 
issued during April l, 1973 to 
December 31, 1973 was Rs 
94.20 crores. This fissure, 
however, excludes the value of 
steel imports allowed against 
composite licences issued under 
IDA. Actual imports during 
April to June, 1973 were 
2,35,407 tonnes valued at 
Rs 50.26 crores. Of this, mild 
steel accounted for 182,565 
tonnes valued at Rs 32.36 
crores. These actual imports 
are inclusive of import against 
valid licences issued in earlier 
years. 

Agencies for Imports 

The import of steel is being 
effected by: 

(1) actual users under the 
Actual Users’ Import 
policy; 

(2) registered exporters/ 
their nominees/export 
houses under the Regi¬ 
stered Exporters Import 
policy; and 

(3) canalising agencies viz. 
Hindustan Steel Limi¬ 
ted, Minerals and 
Metals Trading Cor¬ 
poration Limited, and 
Metal Scrap Trade 
Corporation. 

In addition, bulk imports 


Iron and Stesl and Ferro-Alloys Items 


Items Canalised Agency 

Ferro-Molybdenum MMTC 

Ferro-Tungsten MMTC 

Ferro-Vanadium MMTC 

Ferro-Phosphorus MMTC 

Ferro-Selcnium MMTC 

Ferro-Cobalt MMTC 

Ferro-Nickel MMTC 

Ferro-Aluminium and Silieo-AIuininium MMTC 

Ferro-Silifo Zirconium MMTC 

Ferro-Boron (including stabilised Fcrro-Boron 
with Aluminium and Titanium like Orainal or 
Batsally) MMTC 

Ferro-Columbium (Niobium) MMTC 

Ferro-Chrome (containing 0.0 per cent or less 
carbon or nitrogen bearing) MMTC 

Ferro-Manganese (containing less than 0.05 per 
cent carbon) * MMTC 

Ferro-Titanium (containing less then one per 
cent Aluminium) MMTC 

Ferro-alloys in power form (except ferro- 
titanium) for welding industry only MMTC 

All mild steel, high carbon steel (other than 
stainless steel) wire rods in eoils) HSL 

All mild steel, high carbon steel semis, including 
ingots, blooms, slabs, billets and heavy rounds 
above 160 mm. MMTC 

Stainless, steel sheets, plates and strips in cut 
length or in coils MMTC 

All electrical steel sheets, strips other than cold 
rolled grain oriented, whether in cut lengths or 
in coils MMTC 

Cold rolled grain oriented electrical steel 
sheets/strips, either in cut lengths or in coils MMTC 

All mild and special steel shttes, strips and 
skelp both hot rolled and cold rolled either in 
cut length or in coils, including defective sheets 
and sheet cuttings HSL 

All G.P. Sheets and strips either in cut lengths 
or in coils HSL 

All mild steel and special steel plates including 
ship building quality, -boiler quality and 
chequered plates, whether in cut lengths or in 
coils - HSL 

All prime tin plates including open lop sanitary 
can quality HSL 

Tin plate waste/wastc, tin plate secondaries HSL 

melting scrap MSTC 

i Rc-roltable scrap in the form of old ships ibr 
dismantling MSTC 

i j i n j w i m.. .... . . . 


•tr 
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Production of Saleable pig Iron 


(In ‘000 tonnes) 


: Year 

Bhilai 

Durgapur Rourkela 

TISCO 

hsco 

Total 

MISL ' 

. ’< ' 1 

Bokaro 

Others 

Grand 4 
total 

I* ■ ,, 

1963-64 

407 

418 

98 

0 

203 

1,132 

— 

— ' 

31 

1,163 

1964-65 

349 

385 

.79 

23 

207 

1,043 


— 

42 ;■§ 

1,085 

1965-66 

509 

336 

68 

18 

219 

1,150 

— 

— 

26 

1,176 

1966-67 

550 

201 

59 

3 

172 

985 

— 

— 

28 

1,013* 

1967-68 

656 

278 

64 

1 

197 

1,196 

— 

— 

22 

1,218 

1968-69 

591 

375 

147 

2 

346 

1,461 

13 

— 

31 ' 

1,505 

1969-70 

649 

376 

113 

1 

322 

1,461 

4 

— 

74 

1,539 

1970-71 

553 

330 

96 

1 

235 

1,234 

30 

— 

56 

1,320 

1971-72 

476 

269 

127 

2 

211 

1,085 

54 

— 

91 

1,230 

1972-73 

550 

279 

70 

2 

• 72 

973 

41 

308 

93 

1,415 

1973-74* 

(Uplo Dec ’73) 

399 

55 

33 

3 

91 

581 

33 

521 

65 

1,208 

V 


•Provisional 


Sources: I. Iron and Steel Control Bulletin 

2. Statistics for Iron and Steel Industry in India (issued by HSL) 

3. Plants concerned. 4 


Table IV 

Production of Saleable 



Main Products 


(In ’000 tonnes) 


Year 


philai 

Durgapur 

Rourkfla 

TISCO 

I1SCO 

Total 

1961-62 

, 

551 

362 

% dr 86 

1,318 

737 

3,154 

1962-63 


803 

486 

421 

1,413 

795 

3,918 

1963-64 


884 

731 

566 

1,507 

810 

4,498 

1964-65 


916 

721 

689 

1,568 

755 

4,649 

1965-66 

» 

1,028 

684 

782 

1,568 

723 

4,785 

1966-67 

1 f> . 

1,328 

550 

683 

1,568 

709 

4,838 

1967-68 


1,252 

527 

640 

1,534 

613 

4,566 

1968-69 


1,344 

500 

773 

1,465 

640 

4,722 

1969-70 

i 

1,496 

494 

796 

1,440 

568 

4,794 

1970-71 


1,549 

413 

683 

1,375 

523 

4,543 

4,478 

1971-72 


1,568 

432 

598 

1,387 

493 

1972-73 


1,744 

,477 

765 

1,456 

351 

4,793 

1973-74* 

(Upto Dec 73) 


1,281 

260 

■ 516 ' 

- 890 

259 

3,206 . 

' , 1 , f 1 ' , 


•Provisional 
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national steel market has been 
experiencing a trend of scarcity 
and spiraling prices. This is 
mainly due to growth in home 
demand in exporting countries. 
The recent fuel crisis has aggra¬ 
vated the situation. 

HSL Imports 

Keeping in view the domes¬ 
tic demand pattern, availability 
■within the country, imports in 
the past and, the international 
Scarcity conditions HSL had 
•gone in for anticipatory buying 
tin steel for servicing release 
orders. They have planed or¬ 
ders for one million tonnes of 
canalised items. The value of 
these estimated ill about Rs 
200 crores. 

HSL imports are generally 
from Rupee Payment area 
-4RPA) and General Currency 
Area (GCA)—RPA countries 
are the USSR, Poland, Bulgaria, 
Romania. Hungary. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and the GDR. None of 
these countries except the USSR 
has any substantial quantity to 
offer for export. Availability 
from West Europe or from the 
UK is poor. Of the CGA coun¬ 
tries, Japan, traditionally enjoys 
‘price advantage over others 
and freight rates from Japan 
to India are lower. 

HSL made direct approa¬ 
ches to Japanese mills followed 
by the visit oF a delegation 
from HSL led by its Chair¬ 
man. The Japanese mills have 
agreed to offer to HSL 75,000 
tonnes for shipment during 
1973-74 and 500,000 tones du¬ 
ring March 1974—December 
1974, Contracts have been 
nwncluded for 210,000 tonnes of 
which 75,000 tonnes were to 
be shipped in January, 1974 
the balance commencing from 
March 1974. 

Total ordering by HSL till 
mid-December, 1973 was to 
the extent of 595,100 tonnes 
ibr 1973-74. Against this and 
«ne quantities ordered in 1972- 
73, a total quantity of about 
3 J4J0C0 tonnes arrived during 
April to October, 1973 at c.i.£ 
value of about Rs 66 crores. 
During the same period. HSL 
servicing of release orders/al¬ 
locations added t>P to 3,78,000 
routes. , 

Till October 31, HSL recei¬ 


ved release orders for Rs 86.65 
crores in 1973-74 and hada bala¬ 
nce of Rs 11.39 crores on April i, 
73. On October 31, 1973, they 
had release orders for Rs 32.69 
crores pending with them. 

Imports by MMTC 

Imports of steel by MM TC, 
as a canalising agency in 1973- 
74 (April-September, 1973) and 
foreign exchange allocation 
and utilisations because of the 
high prices for billets did not 
facilitate utilisation of Rupee 
exchange for import of billet'. 

Steel Bank 

The Steel Bank caters to 
the emergent requirements of 
priority users on off-thc-shelt 
basis for critical items of steel. 

During April-dctober, 1973. 
HSL placed orders for 5,870 
tonnes of boiler quality steel 
plates, 7,246 tonnes of chan¬ 
nels, angles and joists, 698 
tonnes of stainless steel sheets 
and plates, for the stock of the 
Steel Bank for supply ‘off-the- 
shelf’. 

Arrivals during April—-No¬ 
vember, 1973 against Steel 
Bank orders placed in April* 
October, 1973 and earlier were 
11,175 tonnes of which 4,966 
tonnes were sold to the various 
consumers. Th Steel Bank ex¬ 
pects further stock by March, 
1974 as shown below: 


69 crores till the end of No¬ 
vember, 1973, Due to the 
high prices of scrap abroad, it 
has not been possible to go in 
for import as the domestic 
scrap users find the price too 
high for them. 

A statement showing im¬ 
port of various items of steel 
during 1971-72, 1972-73 and 
April-August, 1973-74 arc 
given in Table VII. 

Export of Mild Steel 

With the increase in dome¬ 
stic demand, export of steel 
has now been reduced to the 
minimum required to retain 
market contracts developed in 
the past and for meeting some 
requirements of neighbouring 
countries. 

The Export Policy includes 
items in three groups viz. (i) 
Freely exportable items sub¬ 
ject to a ceiling limit (ii) Ex¬ 
portable on merits; and (iii) 
Exports not allowed. The po¬ 


licy as formulated for 1973-74 
for Iron and Steel, Ferro-alloy* 
and Ferrous Scrap is given to- 
low. 

Export of Pig Iron.-Thb 
Export policy did not specify 
and ceiling limit for export df 
basic grade pig iron for 
foundry grade a ceiling of 
50,000 tonnes was provided. 
During April-Dcccmber, 1973, 
HSL exported 390,800 
tonnes of pig iron valued at 
Rs 13.8 crores and had pend¬ 
ing contracts entered into for 
oxport of 493,000 tonnes of 
pig iron valued at Rs 25,4 
crores for exports during 
Novembe- 1973 to September, 
1974. However, during the 
year, due to power crisis and 
other production bottlenecks, 
u situation of shortage in pig 
iron availability for domestic 
needs developed. It was, 
therefore, decided that no 
fresh commitment for export* 
of pig iron should be entered 


Freely Exportable Items Subject to Ceiling Limits 


Iron and Steel 


Ferro-Alio vi- 


Ferrous Scrap 


(A) Exportable 

Pig Iron (Basic and 
Foundry grade) 
Ingots Billets 


M.S. Sections.. 1,400 tonnes 
Boiler quality plates.. .1,160 
tonnes 

Stainless steel 

sheets and plates. .59 tonnes 

Further ordering of 4,000 
tonnes of boiler Quality PJates, 
1,000 tonnes of Stainless Steel 
Sheets and Plates and 75 ton¬ 
nes of Stainless Steel Pipes and 
Tubes is under consideration. 

Metal Scrap Trade 

Corporation 

The MSTC is now is subsi¬ 
diary of SAIL. Import of Re- 
rollable Scrap in the form of 
old ships and Heavy melting 
Scrap is canalised through 
MSTC. Export of ferrous 
scrap is alto canalised through 
Msrc 

During 1973-74 MSTC re¬ 
ceived retease ofdors for Rs 4. 


Heavy and Medium 
(rolled Structural 
—by main Pro¬ 
ducers) 

Rails 

G. C. Sheets 
Alloy Construc¬ 
tional steels. Elect¬ 
rical steel sheets 
(Dynamo Grade) 


Ferro Manganese 
(other than Ferro 
Manganese contain¬ 
ing less than 0.05 
percent Carbon) 
Ferro Manganese 
Slag 


Ferro-Silicon 
Ferro-Chrome 
(Other than Ferro- 
Chrome containing 
less than 0.03 % 
Carbon and Nitro¬ 
gen bearing Ferro- 
Chrome/Silica Ch¬ 
rome) 


Cast Iron Borings, 
Detinned Scrap, 
Mill Scale Scrap. 
Iron Skull Scrap, 
Ingot Moulds. 


Bottom plate scrap 


Wild Steel Bars and 
rods including wire 
rods (other than 
those mentioned in 
schedule ‘B’ Appen¬ 
dix 41 of Import 
Trade Control 
Polity 1973-74) Cold 
twisted bars and 
light structural 
rerolled by re-rollers) 
M.jS. Wins, 


SAn^gqqMtMBT 
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Tabu® V 

Production of Finished Steel—Producer-Wise 


(intOOtottnes) 


Year 

Bhilai 

Durgapur 

Rourkela 

TISCO 

nsco 

Total 

MtSL 

Others 

Grand 

Totems 

1961-62 

354 

81 

178 

886 

557 

2,056 

39 

844 

2,939 

1962-63 

555 

234 

427 

977 

632 

2,852 

39 

1,000 

3,864 

1963-64 

658 

374 

527 

1,035 

652 

3,246 

41 

1,009 

4,296 

1964-65 

654 

493 

626 

1,108 

637 

3,518 

39 

876 

4,433 

1965-66 

726 

511 

717 

1,084 

623 

3,661 

49 

800 

4,51$ 

1966-67 

722 

391 

638 

1,002 

576 

3,389 

60 

1,042 

4,491 

1967-68 

690 

342 

602 

1,002 

451 

3,087 

70 

896 

4,053 

1968-69 

903 

383 

738 

1.048 

512 

3,584 

77 

1,241 

4,902 

1969-70 

1,134 

395 

758 

1,002 

460 

3,749 

40 

1,259 

5,048 

1970-71 

1,215 

337 

593 

. 983 

464 

3,592 

24 

1,272 

4,888 

1971-72 

1,030 

337 

561 

1,002 

449 

3,379 

44 « 

1,538 

4,961 

1972-73 

1,537 

359 

715 

917 

293 

3,821 

54 

1,638 

5,518^ 

1973-74’: 

1,037 

177 

453 

619 

235 

2,521 

36 

900 

3,459 

(llpto Dec '73) 











* Provisional 


Sources: 1. Statsitics for Iron an Steel Industry in India-issued by HS.L 

2. Iron and Steel Control Bulletin. 

3. Plants concerned. 


Table VII 

Imports of Iron and Steel 

(Quantity in tonnes and value in Rs lakhs) 


Hems 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 


Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

ijit mi 

Pig Iron. Sponge Iron etc. 

704 

13 

571 

12 

360 

7 


Ferro Alloys 

7,436 

285 

1,618 

73 

134 

15 


Cast Iron 

1,240 

78 

1,180 

84 

1,459 

118 


Mild Steel 

10,86,399 

1,68,30 

9,64,096 

1,50,28 

3,24,639 

61*37 


High Carbon Steel 

1,73,803 

33,03 

1,96,457 

31,10 

42,071 

8,27 


Alloy Steel 

87,736 

33,99 

58,837 

31,48 

34,118 

15,79 

M 

Steel Castings and f orgings 

6,394 

3,96 

6,271 

4,76 

2,929 

2,87 


Iron and Steel Scrap 

18,427 

1,75 

8,053 

80 

13,085 

1,33 

' 

Total 

13,82,139 

2,44,79 

12,37,083 

2 ,20,11 

1,18,795 

;■/ 91,03 



Source: Basic Data derived from DGCIS monthly statistics of Foreign Trade bflndw** 
; 874 AMUL26, 1974 
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ito, (ill the situation improv- national shortage and need for 
d. (Table VIII Sc IX) better utilisation of available 

furnace capacities, the export 
Export of Ferrous Scrap.— policy was reviewed and in 
keeping in view the inter- November, 1973, MSTC, which 

Freely Exportable Hem Subject to Ceiling Limits 

Iron and Steel Ferro-Alloys Ferous Scrap 


EJ) Exportable on Merits, 
ill items other than Others not specified 
hose specified under for free export 
i and C. 


C) Exports Not Allowed, 
ton & Steel other 
ban cast iron pipes 
fc fittings Slabs. 


Hooms 

lates 

mplate prime secondary 
Vaste/waste. 

'hequred plates 
►kelp 
r, Sheets 

?.R. Sheets and coils 

Vheels and Tyres 
Ules 


•leeper (Pressed) 

►teel wires other than 


US. Wires, 

Vire rods other than 
niW steel wire rods. 


Mild steel turnings 
and borings in 
bulk/loose in 
bags/briquetles. 
No. 2 quality sheet 
cuttings and pun- 
chings lose/in 
bags/hand bun¬ 
dles/ hydraulically 
pressed bundles/ 
strikers. 

No. 2A and No. 3 
quality, sheet cut¬ 
tings and punch- 
ings in hand bun¬ 
dles hydraulically 
pressed / bundles/ 
bales. 

Steel skull scrap 
Tool and alloy 
steel scrap (con¬ 
taining alloying 
elements like 
tungsten, molyb¬ 
denum, vanadium 
etc.) other than 
stainless steel 
scrap. 

Silicon sheet cut¬ 
tings. Broken/dis¬ 
carded chilled rolls. 

Heavy melting 
scrap Stainless 
steel scrap. No. 1 
quality sheet cut¬ 
tings and punch- 
ings loose /in bags 
hand bundles/hy¬ 
draulically pressed 
bundles strikers. 


Rejected castings 
scrap (other than 
cast iron scrap) 
Defective Slabs/ 
Blooms Defective 
billets/billet scrap. 
Scrapped and un¬ 
serviceable rails. 
Other rerollable 
scrap. 


is the canalising agency Tor 
export of ferrous scrap, was 
advised to stop export of 
MSTB and Bundles and trans¬ 
fer of broken/semi-broken 
ingot moulds. Bottom Plate 
scrap and Cl Borings to merit 
list, Further, the ceiling for 
skull scrap was fixed at 12,000 
tonnes and for silicon steel 
sheet cuttings, a ceiling of 
1,000 tonnes for the present 
was specified subject to ensur- 
ingexport of only those quanti¬ 
ties which cannot be used with¬ 
in the country (Tabic X). 

Export of Ferro-Alloys.— 
With the development of l he 
ferro-alloy industry within the 
country, the categories avail¬ 
able as surplus to the domes¬ 
tic requirements arc permitted 


for export. The main items 
in the export list are ferro¬ 
manganese and ferro* manga¬ 
nese slag, ferro-chrome, silico- 
chromc and ferror silicon, 
(Table XI) 

During the year, ii has 
been the endeavour of Govern¬ 
ment to meet the requirements 
of exporters of finished pro¬ 
ducts like engineering goods 
in preference to export of 
steel, In this context, export 
of steel and ferro-alloys has 
been restricted to the barest 
minimum. The ministry of 
Commerce is operating a 
scheme through HSL for the 
import and supply of imported 
steel to engineering goods 
exporters at JPC price/HSL 
Ruling Price plus two per cent. 


Tabu VI 


Production of Finished Steel-Category-wise 

(Figures in 4 (XX) tonnes) 


Category 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74* 

A. Mild Steel 




(Upto Dec 
I>ec ’73) 

Light and Medium 
Structural 

641.7 

512.0 

628,1 

316.0 

Heavy Structural 

238.3 

192.9 

207.1 

103.0 

Heavy Rails 

1 st class 

243.7 

259.7 

269.2 

158.0 

2 nd class 

145.4 

109.6 

53.5 

44.0 

Light Rails 

5.5 

6.4 

3,9 

3.0 

Black Sheet (Coi r) 


0.7 

0.3 

, 

Black Sheet (Plain) 
Hot Rolled 

212.4 

219.1 

194.1 

126.0 

Cold Rolled 

85.2 

96.1 

96.2 

62.0 

G.P. Sheets 

72.9 

57.7 

70.6 

45.0 

G*C. Sheets 

117.2 

108.9 

92.9 

62.0 

Plates 

271.4 

274.9 

310.3 

167.0 

Bars 

1,055.7 

1,153.8 

1,391.7 

1,025.0 

Rods 

517.6 

562.8 

708.6 

464.0 

Wires, Black 

48.5 

81.2 

98.3 

80,0 

Galvanised, 

34.8 

52.1 

58.8 

33.0 

Others 

52.3 

90.9 

84.2 

62.0 

Hoops 

6.6 

8.2 

8.2 

6.0 

Strips 

Hot Rolled 

91.6 

105.6 

175.9 

74.0 

Cold Rolled 

100.1 

102.5 

100.5 

89.0 

Box Strappings 

6.7 

5.1 

3.0 

2.0 

Steel Sleepers 

58.8 

67.7 

55.9 

35.0 

Tinplates 

13314 

114.5 

115.6 

56.0 

Skelp 

242.6 

232.7 

244.0 

142.0 

Wheel, Tyres ft 
Axels 

37.5 

32.0 

30.4 

20.0 

Special Sections 

57.5 

75.4 

79.2 

32.0 

Itotftl: Mild steel 

4,477.4 

4,522.5 

5,080.5 

3,206.0 

B. Total Alloy & Special 

Steel 410.9 

438.5 

432.9 

251.0 

Grand Total (A &B) 

4,888.3 

4,961.0 

5,513.4 

3,457.0 


^Provisional 
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Tabu VIII 


Category-wist Exports of Iron and Steel Daring 1971-72,1972-73, and^l973-74,faith Fob Value 

(Quantity in thousnd tonnes and value in Rs lakhs) 



Source: Steel Exporters’ Association 


Tabu IX 

Statement Showing Country-wise and Category-wise Exports of Iron and Steel, During 1972-72 and 197374- (April to December) 

(In tonnes) 


1972-73 


1973-74 (April to December) 


— 1,652 


Country 

Rounds/ 

Rods 

Structu- 

turals 

Rails 

Pig Iron 

GC Sheets 

Rounds/ 

Rods 

Structu- 

turals 

Rails 

Pig Iron 

Bangladesh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,899 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Burma 


— 

5,938 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dammam 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

694 

— 

— 

— 

Dubai 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

— 

198 

— 

— 

— 

Hong Kong 

— 

645 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Iran 

1,198 

7,371 

— 

— 

—■ 

2,891 

599 

— 

— 

Indonesia 

1,484 

3,561 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Japan 

— 

— 

— 

1,74,629 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kenya 

— 

775 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Korea 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15,747 

6,025 

Kuwait 

— 

40 

— 

— 

— 

1242 

— 

— 

— 

Malaysia 

— 

59 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34 

— 

— 

Philippines 

— 

—* 

— 

7,005 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sudan 

358 

169 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

Singapore 

—* 

50 

— 

2,291 

— 

_ 

119 

— 

26,252 

Thailand 

— 

479 

-— 


_ 


170 

... 


Taiwan 

— 

— 

— 

6,906 

— 

— 



— 

USSR 

— 

39,917 

—* 

1,85,909 

— 

_ 



— 

UAR 

1,479 

— 

4,400 


— 

_ 

— 

_. 

_ 

Yugoslavia 

— 

— 

— 

9,975 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—, 

Total 

4,519 

53,066 

10,338 

4,06,715 

2,899 

5.324 

922 

15,747 

3,90,826 


1,42,941 


2,15,608] 


Total exports of 1972-73-4,77,537 tonnes 

Total Exports April 1973 to December, 1973-74-4,14,471 tonnes 
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Table X 

Export of Iron and Steel Scrap 



1971-72 

1972-73 

... .... . . 

1973-74 (April-August) 

* 

Quantity 

(Tonnes) 

Value 
(Rs Lakhs) 

Quantity 

(Tonnes) 

Value 
(Rs Lakhs) 

Quantity 

(TOnnes) 

Value 
(Rs Lakhs) 

Mm and Steel Scrap for Re-melting 







1 Re-forging, Filling etc. 

26,706 

40 53 

22.707 

43.44 

4,124 

10.84 

Wornout Articles 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, Others 

96.520 

124.27 

52,888 

81.14 

37,403 

113.47 

|k Sub Total 

123.226 

164.80 

75,595 

1,24,58 

41,527 

124.31 

iKiud Steel Scrap used as Prime Varieties 






SK 

£ Bars ends etc. 

3,329 

' 5,83 

— 

— 

— 


* Sheet Cuttings (Uncoated) 

9,336 

19.78 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sheet Cuttings (Coated) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

\ Other Remnanats 

10,137 

9.09 

2,943 

3.51 

232 

0.70 

Sub Total 

22,802 

24.70 

2,943 

3.51 

232 

0.70 

Grand Total 

1,46,028 

1,99,50 

75,538 

1,28.09 

41,759 

* 125.01 




Source: DGCtS Monthly Statistics of Foreign Trade of 



Table XI 





Category-wise Exports of Ferro-Alloys 






1971-72 

1972-73 

197.3-74 (April-August) 

▼ ..-. 

Quantity 

(Tonnes) 

Value 
(Rs lakhs) 




Value 
(Rs lakbs) 

Ferro Alloys 

Ferro-Manganese below 3 % Carbon 

407 

4.29 

2,461 

24.03 

2,533 

26.17 

Ferro-Manganese over 3 % Carbon 

17,300 

1,90.64 

72,669 

6,30.99 

12,000 

1,30,69 

Ferro Chrome 

3,878 

98.45 

2 

0.12 

915 

14.30 

Ferro Silicon 

— 

— 

2,025 

15.39 

— 

— 

Others 

— 

— 

69 

0.80 

— 

— 

Total 

k...in..... 

21,585 

2,93.38 

77,226 

6,71.33 

15,448 

1,71.16 


§ Santee: DOCIS Monthly Statists of Foreign Trade of India. | 

APRIL 26, 1974 i 
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Import-Mix of Soloetod Ckitf Countriei 


Category 

Kuwait 

Bahrain 


Oman * 



1970 1971 

1972 1970 1971 

1972 

1970 1971 

1972 


Million US S 


Total Imports 


Machniciy & transport 
equipment" 

Manufactured goods classified 
' by materials* 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles* 

Chemicals 1 * 

Minerals, fuels, lubricants <S. 
related materials' 

Food live animals t 

Beverages & tobacco* 


701.34 792.17 894.92 301.92 264.61 252,26 21.86 39.70 53.' 


Category 

* 

Qatar 


Abu Dhabi 



Dubai 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Million US $ 

76.37 

128.97 

151.82 

88.82 

118.29 

190.92 

239.47 

264.76 

368.4 

Total Imports 

V 

/<> 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0/ 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

Machinery & transpoit 

equipment* 

29.0 

47.2 

47.0 

48 3. 

35.0 

48.0 

22 7 

23.3 

21. 

i 

Manufactured goods clasificd 
by materials* 

31 1 

16 4 

17.5 

12 4 

1! 0 

24.0 

34.4 

33.0 

33 J 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles* 

7,5 

7.5 

18 2 

10.2 

25.0 

6.6 

7.3 

J .3 

ii’ 

Chemicals 1 ' 

4,7 

4 7 

4 5 

3 0 

3.0 

3.4 

2.0 

2.6 

it 

Minerals, fuels, lubricants & 
related materials* 

1.1 

1 0 

0.9 

4.0 

3.0 

3.5 

2.0 

2.5 

i 

Food live animals* 

21.8 

19 7 

18 7 

11 4 

11.4 

9.0 

14.0 

14.0 


Beverages & tobacco* 

1 6 

1.5 

1 3 

3 0 

3.0 - 

1.7 

0.6 

1.0 

1 


a Capital equipments, sewing machines, diesel engines, water pumps, industrial machinery, cables & wires, airconditioners refrig 
ratois, electrical appliances, radios, batteries, road-transport vehicles, autoparts and cycles & parts. 

* Rubber tyres & tubes, paper products, textiles & made-up articles, iron & steel, plywood and hard boards, cement, tiles, not 
fenous metals, tools and household wate. 

< Samtaiywaies & fittings, fuiniture, clothing, footwear, photographic equipment, medical equipment, tape-recorders, toy»,j» 
stationery. , ' 

<i Paints, dyes, chemical compounds, insecticides, sulphuric acid, medicines, pharmaceuticals, soaps and perfumes, essential Oil 
plastic manufactures and explosives. 

« Fuel 8. lubricating oils, coal, coke & bitumen and gas natural & manufactured. 

I Sheep 8. goats, meat & meat preparations, dairy products & eggs, cereals, fruits & vegetables, tea, coffee, spices, eon%UHijl 
and sug.it * ®i 

* Alcoholic/non-alcoholic beverages, mineral water, cigarettes and tobacco. 
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Striking at 
p the strike 


So the railway strike is oft. Only those 
who sought to deceive the country or per¬ 
haps wished to deceive themselves could 
have gone about saying even past the zero 
hour that a negotiated agreement was pos¬ 
sible. It was clear early enough that trade union adventurism collaborating and 
|pnspmng with political opportunism was determined to ensure that the government 
more or less signed on the dotted line under the coercive threat of a body-blow at the 
nation’s transport system. It is therefore all the more surprising that seemingly res¬ 
ponsible newspapers in the country chose to criticize the government for arresting and 
eping under detention Mr George Fernandes, convener of the National Coordination 
mmittee for Railwaymen’s Struggle, and other union leaders on the eve of the strike, 
argument that the government was guilty of bad faith in acting thus, while the 
itiations were still going on, cannot stand a moment's scrutiny since the government 
ntitled and is indeed bound to act on such evidence as it might have had of the lack 
f bona fides of Mr Fernandes and his colleagues. 


It is the Railway minister’s contention that there is sufficient proof that the strike 
Headers were not serious about the negotiations but were working for a showdown in 
defiance of the government’s notification that a railway strike would be illegal and that 
who involved themselves in it would be liable to prosecution, Mr L.N. Mishra 
■KIso stated that it is within the government’s knowledge that the persons who 
been taken into custody have been guilty of inciting railway employees to pre- 
themselves for disrupting the working of the railways, if necessary through acts of 
jjfOlencc including sabotage. It is not implied here thlt the Railway minister's accusa- 
Boas must necessarily be taken at their face value. Indeed there is provision in the law 
Ipf the land for the government having to satisfy the courts that there are reasonable 
grounds for keeping under detention the arrested strike leaders. This being the case 
t jtgst does not stand to reason that editors of newspapers should take it upon them- 
Jilvps to pronounce on the specific merits of the government’s action. On the contrary, 
in (he broad basis that it is after all the responsibility of the government to maintain law 
iand order and ensure the functioning of vital community service.-,, New Delhi is surely 
entitled to public understanding and support of the measures which it may feel to be 
necessary not only for dealing with an emergency after it has arisen but also in antici¬ 
pation of this eventuality. In this particular case the government certainly has a right 
’to give a long enough rope to strike leaders to hang themselves with, but it is certainly 
unier no obligation to allow them a rope so long tljat they could hang the country 
with it. 


L On several occasions in the past Mrs Gandhi's administration had been justly crilici- 
Tfd in the press as well as elsewhere in the country for failing to deal firmly with at- 
' pts at fostering industrial unrest at the expense of the community or otherwise dis¬ 
ing the proper running of the national economy. Not very long ago when a welcome 
je of attitude 09 the part of the government revealed itself and the management of 
adian Airlines was permitted to stand firm and restore some balance and discip- 
t the working of the airlines, the entire country heaved a sigh of relief not so much 
|se one particular industrial dispute was properly handled as because this was 
1 as an indication that the government would in future deal equally strongly with 
similar attempts to advance exorbitant sectional demands or interests to the 
Vantage of the country as a whole. Subsequently when the Health ministry, 
with a strike by medical personnel in government hospitals, declined to accept 
Unreasonable demands under duress, public opinion felt once again reassured that 
(ihe government had made up its mind to give precedence to the national interest in 
(’such cases. The railway strike has confronted New Delhi with perhaps the decisive test 
of Hois new altitude or policy. It would surely have been a tragedy had the govern¬ 
ment quailed and thus failed in the test. What is surprising, therefore, is that 
newspapers, which boastfully describe themselves as ‘‘national”, should have been 
unable to show at least that much sense of responsibility as may be expected to go with 
/their sizes or revenues and, instead, Should have taken up the ridiculous position that 
Fernandes free somehow means very much more than the stakes which many millions 
of men, women and children in our country have in the maintenance of basic public 
utilities. 



Opposition groups and politicians in Parliament or outside have no doubt been 

P ploiting the situation to embarrass the government or add to its difficulties, 
pertamly most deplorable but, given the nature of party politics in our 
tis perhaps unavoidable. Some good may come out of tots exhibition of 
J»wy ty the opposition provided the ruling party has the gumption to 
fewpa that it cannot rely on the cooperation of other political patties even 
of a national crisis unless, in more ordinary times, it is stuffing and able to 
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cultivate seuoujly atul iiiucrely the 
democratic virtue of governing with the 
active consent and participation oi the 
various elements in our political life. The 
scenes witnessed in Parliament whenever 
the issue of the railway strike has been 
coming up have clearly demonstrated the 
limits to the effective authority of a 
parliamentary majouty This majority 
may no doubt enable the government to 
put through its policies and programmes 


“Sectional interests must be 
subordinated to the national Inter¬ 
est. the latter is supreme", declared 
Dr Bharat Ram when he was inter¬ 
viewed by me here on Wednesday 
over the railway strike. 

The next two or three years, 
Dr Bharat Ram felt, were going to 
be very difficult for our economy. 
If sectional interests continued to 
be accommodated, we would only 
be getting Into a vicious circle, he 
observed. 

The railwayman's strike, Dr 
Bharat Ram pointed out, could be 
expected to have an "unimaginably 
harsh” Impact not only on the 
economy in the abstract but also 
on tho daily life of the general 
public. He appealed to railway- 
men— 1 a big section of whom, he 
felt, was not interested in disrupt¬ 
ing the oporations of railways— 
that thev should not hinder the 
movement of essential commodities- 
Otherwise, the result would be a 
sharp rise in prices In some areas 
and accumulation of stocks in 
others. Both these developments 
would cause acute distress to all 
sections of the community, includ¬ 
ing the railwaymen themselves. 

Dr Bharat Ram deplored the fact 
that both the press and the oppo¬ 
sition seemed to have a bias 
against the government. They were 
only interested in criticising what¬ 
ever the government did. Had the 
government shown leniency towards 
railwaymen and fully accepted their 
demands, he felt confident, it 
would have been taken to task as 
severely as it has been for the firm 
stand it has taken foi dealing with 
tho situation 

Dr Bharat Ram agreed that in 
a democratic set-up, both the 
opposition and the press had a 
great role to play. They must keep 
the government on the alert. They 
must also act as the watchdogs 


formally, but it does not necessarily 
ensure that the government’s credibility 
always remains intact in the process. 

It is howevci equally true that opposi¬ 
tion groups or politicians also do not 
enjoy unlimited scope for irresponsible 
conduct where vital public issues are con¬ 
cerned. On the present occasion, for ins¬ 
tance, public opinion should have already 
identified those politicians or political 


group leaders who have no inhibitions at 
all in fishing in the troubled waters of tk 
railway strike. To the extent these pof 
tical influences have exposed themselves 
to the critical appraisal of the people, thi 
chances of the nation’s political health 
improving in the future have become % 
much brighter. Surely the electorate t> 
not going to forgive easily those represen 
tatives of the people who, by their word; 
or actions m Parliament, have show* 


Bharat Ram on the strike 


of the consumer. But they ought 
not to have a negative approach and 
always criticise the government. 

Dr Bharat Ram was glad that 
the government had adopted the 
correct approach towards railway- 
men's strike. He only hoped that 
it would not yield to pressures. 
The present railwaymen's strike, 
he emphasised, was more a politi¬ 
cal confrontation between the ruling 
party and the opposition than an 
industrial dispute. While the go¬ 
vernment, Dr Bhagat Ram hoped, 
would not yield to pressure tactics, 
he at the same time desired that 
it should not be vindictive. The 
legitimate grievances of railwaymen 
should be sympathetically con- 
sideied so that confidence of people 
is restored in the government. 

Labour, Dr Bharat Ram stressed, 
ought not to clamour for 100 per cent 
compensation for rise in prices. 
Everybody, he pointed out, had to 
undergo some sacrifice. On the 
bonus issue, his opinion was that 
it was an entirely wrong principle 
to award bonus when a concern 
did not make profit. He even wanted 
the very concept of bonus payment 
to be abolished. Instead, he said, 
there should bo periodic wage con¬ 
tracts between employers and em¬ 
ployees. The emolument of every 
ono in an organisation should be 
governed by specific terms and 
conditions. On the question of 
parity of wages between railway- 
men and tho employees of public 
sector concerns, Dr Bharat Ram 
observed that thera had to be some 
differentiation between the emolu¬ 
ments in production enterprises and 
service undertakings, 

Dr Bharat Ram, complained that 
the Industrial Disputes Act had 
practically become defunct as every 
industrial dispute was being sought 
to be decided at the political level. 


A clear Indication of this, he 
pointed out, was that whereas ths 
number of industrial disputes was 
going up, the number of cases 
referred to the adjudication machj* 
nary was progressively going dow)fi| 

Dr Bharat Ram wanted reaf 
ponsibie labour leaders to sit down 
and evolve a machinery for the 
settlement of industrial disputes 
without resort to strikes. He em¬ 
phasised in this regard the need 
for employers adopting a more sym¬ 
pathetic attitude towards the diffi- j 
culties and grievances of em¬ 
ployees and taking advance action so \ 
that they were redressed before they j 
developed into industrial disputes. | 


As the national interest was 
supreme, both the workers and the 
employers, Dr Bharat Ram empha¬ 
sised, had to exercise great res¬ 
traint. The government had to see 
that discipline was enforced whether 
it hurt the workers or the em¬ 
ployers. If need be, even laws 
could be changed. What, of course, 
mattered was thatt he laws were to be 
adhered to in letter as well as spirit. 


In the end, Dr Bharat Ram 
stressed that the government must 
not allow itself to be bullied. Other¬ 
wise. its authority would ba un¬ 
dermined. The consequences could 
well be imagined. In the trying 
situation in which the country finds 
itself now, the people, he felt, 
should decide that work should not 
stop at any place and at any cost. 
The opposition as wsll as the press 
ought not to show undue sympathy 
for this or that group of people. 
Organised labour, though Im¬ 
portant, Is only a small section of 
the entire community. Tho interests 
of the community cannot be allowed 
to be sacrificed for the demands of 
a group, however powerful. 

—R. & UMMAT j 
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tkftt theyplacc 11 their partisan political 
interests above the right of the community 
to protect itself against the disruption 
or destruction of vital public services. 

Finally a word seems to be in order 
about certain less publicized aspects of 
the railway strike. For instance, when 
dealing with the railway unions and their 
demands the government is not merely in 
the position of a management or an 
employer; it is also primarily as well as 
ultimately in the position of a lawfully 
constituted authority which has the respon¬ 
sibility of maintaining services essential to 
the life of the community, preserving law 
and order and safeguarding the security 
of the nation. The government thus has 
to take a total view of its obligations to 
the public when dealing with the railway- 
men’s strike or even their threat to go on 
a strike. Secondly, the fact that the 
railways are in a sense a monopoly means 

Triumphant 
in Tehran? 

Both the Shah of Iran and the prime minis¬ 
ter of India have tremendous egos. It 
is clear that the latter’s visit to the former 
has been conspicuously successful in 
catering for the sense of self-importance of 
either. What else Mrs Gandhi’s latest 
trip abroad may have achieved is a ques¬ 
tion which certainly needs to be carefully 
studied. Thanks to Jawaharlal Nehru, 
this country had gathered, even before 
his daughter became prime minister, 
abundant and varied experience of summit 
meetings promising, more than they were 
ever able to perform. It is therefore 
right that nothing should be taken for 
granted and that the latest round of lndo- 
Iranian talks should be objectively con¬ 
sidered in their implications and possibi¬ 
lities. This is especially important since 
friendly and cooperative relations with 
Iran founded on a realistic basis and 
framed in far-sighted terms will be of con¬ 
siderable significance to our country. 

One of the more obvious facts of Indo- 
Iranian relations Is that they call for sound 
and skilful diplomacy. These relations 
have had a history far from straight or sim- 
pie and even now there may be as many 
areas of disagreement as points of contact 
between the two countries. The Shahan¬ 
shah, fpr instance, rejoices in the title of 
‘His Imperial Majesty’ and his grand 
design for what he may consider to be his 
part of the World seems to be appropriate¬ 
ly imperialistic. Indeed, he has made no 
secret of his purpose of using as much as 
is necessary of the oil wealth of his country 
for making Iran as strong as possible in 


also that the railwayman ate in a position 
to exercise monopolistic power vis-a-vis 
the rest of the community. In terms of 
this reality it may well become unreal¬ 
istic in certain situations to talk of a 
negotiated settlement on terms which are 
fair to the community. The government 
may therefore have to decide to use the 
authority of the state at some point to 
ensure that railwaymen do not exploit 
the community through the use of their 
monopolistic position. It should not 
take the public long to appreciate these 
truths and, should the strike unfortunately 
become prolonged, the people may be 
relied upon to show more wisdom than 
leaderwriters in the press or display more 
of a sense of responsibility than 
certain politicians or political 
groups and rally unreservedly to the 
support of the government in restoring 
normal conditions on railways as early as 
possible. 


harsh military terms so that it could be the 
resident super-power in the Persian Gulf. 
As a matter of fact, he is already 
looking forward to Iran becoming 
the fifth most powerful country in the 
world in the not-too-distant future. The 
countries to which the first four places have 
been allotted in this ranking have not been 
named, but there is no reason to assume 
that India is one of them. As against 
this Mrs Gandhi herself has been repeated¬ 
ly expressing her government’s concern 
over the build-up in neighbouring count¬ 
ries. Since her or her government’s 
[j views are evidently not going to influence 
the Shah’s thinking on arming Iran 
it follows that India should follow a prag¬ 
matic policy of doing everything in its po¬ 
wer to promote not merely understanding 
and goodwill in the abstract between the 
two countries but also positive coopera¬ 
tion in as many areas as possible. Here 
India’s relations with the Soviet Union and 
its legitimate cultivation of the friendship 
of Iraq cannot be exactly to its advantage. 

While we may therefore welcome un¬ 
reservedly the affirmations in the joint 
communique issued at the end of Mrs 
Gandhi’s visit to Iran of an Indo-lranian 
agreement on the security needs of the 
Persian Gulf or the desirability of keeping 
big power rivalry off the Indian Ocean 
we should also note that the maintenance 
of harmonious political understanding and 
relations between Iran and India would 
call for continuing care and solicitude on 
the part of both the protagonists. In 
other words, simply because Mrs Gandhi 
was given a good time in Tehran, it does 
not mean that New Delhi can afford to 
lull itself to sleep to strains of Hindi- 
Irmi Bhai Bhai. 

Besides employing a good part of his 



country^ earnings from oil for the mas¬ 
sive procurement of sophisticated mtogtoa 
systems from western countries. 111# Snail 
also proposes to utilize much of these 
revenues for industrializing Iran and build¬ 
ing up the collective affluence of its 32 mil¬ 
lion-strong population. He clearly be¬ 
lieves that, for this purpose, he will have 
to rely mainly on the industrially advanced 
countries for capital goods and technology. 
Equally clearly he is determined to help 
Iran obtain these resources on as attractive 
terms as possible and this is why he is 
most anxious that oil-exporting countries 
should continue to be able and willing to 
strike as hard a bargain as possible for 
their crude in world markets. 

Within the framework of this foreign 
economic policy, however, the Shah seems 
prepared to adopt a flexible view of Iran’s 
economic relations with developing count¬ 
ries generally and, In particular, such of 
them as are in a position to fit into his 
scheme for Iran’s industrialization. Thus, 
the Shah has been fairly prompt in an¬ 
nouncing his country’s intention to contri¬ 
bute to a pool of development funds which 
oil-exporting countries may set up for the 
benefit of those developing countries which 
being dependent on imports for their own 
needs of oil, have been severely hit by the 
rise in the level of world prices for crude. 

In this connection the Shah and his ad¬ 
visers have been quick to see that India 
has manufacturing facilities as well as 
raw material resources which could 
be neatly linked to Iran’s own require¬ 
ments for industrialization. Indeed credit 
must be given to the Iranian side for taking 
the initiative in this matter and the vari¬ 
ous transactions contemplated in toe joint 
communique, such as Iranian financial 
assistance to and general collaboration in 
projects for developing the export of iron 
ore or alumina from India to that country, 
had been processed to varying extents at 
lower level s of consultation before the S K*h 
and Mrs Gandhi, meeting in Iran, could 
give their blessings to the style as well as 
the substance of Indo-lranian economic 
cooperation. Incidentally, whereas .toe 
Shah desired that the two countries should 
proceed beyond this point and strive for 
an Asian economic community or union, 
Mrs Gandhi advisedly took the view that 
the bilateral approach would have to bo 
developed further and implemented suffi¬ 
ciently successfully before more ambitious 
goals of regional economic cooperation 
were set. 

While it would be easy indeed to exag¬ 
gerate the possibilities of the indo-lranian 
effort to coordinate the economic re¬ 
sources and requirements of the two count¬ 
ries, there is surely no need to be pessimis- 
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tic aboutjits probabilities. It is obvious 
enough that both Iran and India stand to 
benefit from such coordination and that 
Tehran and New Delhi are evidently sin¬ 
cere in wanting to make this collaboration 
a success. It is being suggested in some 
quarters that the Shah is warming up to¬ 
wards India to the extent that he is cooling 
off with Pakistan. Such speculation is 
not particularly meaningful. It is more 
to the point that the recent tripartite 
agreement among Bangladesh, Pakistan 


and India has made it easier for Iran to 
rationalize its foreign policy towards the 
sub-continent. The Shah deserves praise 
for capitalizing promptly on tins develop¬ 
ment while, so far as India is concerned, 
it has more worthwhile dungs to do than 
trying to play off Iran against Pakistan- 
assuming that it is in a position to do so. 
Fortunately, at least in matters such as 
this, India's prime minister may be de¬ 
pended upon not to fritter away her energy 
or her government’s resources. 


Karan Singh 

and the 
Kanpur tragedy 

As was perhaps to be expected, the politi¬ 
cians’ reaction to the Kanpur tragedy 
where the administration of glucose-dip 
manufactured by a local firm claimed the 
lives of many patients in a local hospital 
has been predictably visceral. Shouts ‘ 
have been promptly raised calling for more 
severe legal penalties for the merchants 
of death who were trading in spurious, 
adulterated or sub-standard drugs. That 
extraordinarily ineffective minister, Dr 
Karan Singh, has naturally seized upon the 
easiest way out and sent a letter to state 
governments asking them to deal sternly 
with those violating the drug laws, while 
also promising them that the central go¬ 
vernment would soon be tightening up 
the provisions of the Drugs and Cosmetics 
Act itself. This, in our view, comes very 
near to committing a fraud on the public. 

Dr Karan Singh may be new to the 
Health ministry, but even so he ought to 
know merely punishing more severely those 
who have been found to have violated the 
drug laws will not give the public the pro¬ 
tection it is entitled to against the menace 
of spurious or adulterated drugs or medi¬ 
cines. Imposing heavy punishment on the 
guilty no doubt generally serves as a deter¬ 
rent but, in this case, the potency of punish¬ 
ment, however severe as a tool of deter¬ 
rence, is very considerably diluted by the 
fact that, for various reasons, the drug 
administrations in the states are sadly 
inadequate for the task of supervising the 
manufacture or marketing of drugs or 
detecting malpractices in these areas. 
For one thing, it does not even take all 
the fingers of one hand to count the num¬ 
ber of states which have reasonably well- 
organized official machinery for controll¬ 
ing the traffic in drugs and pharmaceuti¬ 
cals. Secondly, there may not be enough 
adequately qualified pharmaceutical 
chemists or pharmacists in the country to 
man effectively the drug control administ¬ 
rations in all the states, while even in those 


states where some attempt has been made 
to organize drug inspection and control, 
the strength of trained personnel employed 
for the purpose is nowhere near the re¬ 
quired levels. Added to this is the fact 
that corruption, which is the bane of the 
administration in general, is widely 
prevalent among drug control officials, 
and it becomes readily obvious that the 
tightening of the law or even the imposition 
of heavy penalties on offenders, when 
caught or successfully prosecuted, can¬ 
not insure the public sufficiently against 
being preyed upon by vendors of useless 
or positively harmful drugs and medi¬ 
cines. 

Dr Karan Singh’s ministry may build 
up files after files of his correspondence, 
advisory or admonitory, with state govern¬ 
ments, but it is most unlikely that drug 
control administration will really receive 
the needed priority in state capitals in terms 
of administrative initiative or the required 
resources of finance or technical manpower. 
It follows that the only practical way of 
regulating properly the trade in drugs and 
pharmaceuticals in the short period is to 
go to the root of the problem and ensure 
that the scope for the activities of the un¬ 
scrupulous elements in the industry is 
reduced as much as possible. This would 
mean directly that the government’s po¬ 
licy relating to the small-scale sector in 
the drug and pharmaceutical industry 
should immediately come under review. 

In a statement on the Kanpur tragedy, 
the president of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, Mr 
K.K. Birla, has said that he is asking the 
secretariat of the FICCI to make its own 
enquiries and has promised that the FICCI 
will, after studying the matter carefully, 
make suitable representations to the go¬ 
vernment as to what steps should be taken 
for avoiding the occurrence of such unfor¬ 
tunate incidents in the future. It is per¬ 
haps possible to anticipate some of the 
findings which the FICCI~ inquiry may 
result in. In a study of the pharmaceutical 
industry published in Eastern Economist 
of April 20, 1973, it was pointed out that 
the highest technical standards would have 
to be maintained at all stages of manu¬ 
facturing or marketing and the question 
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was raised whether there ym reasonabl e 
certainty that this condition has being' ful¬ 
filled in the small-scale sector of the phar¬ 
maceutical industry. This report stated; 

"It would In difficult to return * reassurin g 
answer if only for the mason that tho units la 
this sector vary widdy in their financial and 
testate! resource* and differ even more sh a r p ¬ 
ly fit their ethical practices. Where state 'go- 
women ts have „ strong drug control admiris- 
tratfoa and adequate machinery for innxetinc 
the manufacturing or marketing operafoas oT 
pharmaceutical Anns, it could mutOr be 
assumed that the units in the unalMcaie sector 
are functioning under some disdpttno. Unfor¬ 
tunately, most of the state governments do 
not have an adequately equipped or effectives 
functioning drug control administration. It 
is therefore no accident that some of the states 
as have a poor record in this respect happen 
to be much-sought-after havens tat pharma¬ 
ceutical units on the fringes of the amatt-ecale 
sector. 

"It is true that the formulation operations are 
not capital-intensive, but then they am not 
labour-intensive either. In terras of employ¬ 
ment, therefore, there is not much to be gained 
by the state offering special encouragement to 
the small-scale sector in the pharmaceutical 
industry On tho contrary, riven the deficien¬ 
cies in drug control administration in the 
country, the functioning of the small-scale 
sector in the pharmaceutical industry must 
necessarily pose to some extent a threat to 
public health or the physical well-being of in¬ 
dividual patients. 

"Again, although a small-scale sector has been 
functioning in the pharmaceutical industry 
for some time now, there is no evidence that 
it has contributed towards keeping the prices 
of formulations down by passing on the benefit 
of its lower overheads to the consumer. On 
the contrary, the outstanding feature of this 
industry is the preponderance of fly-by-night 
operators interested mainly in making a fast 
buck. To the extent that them are some solid 
or socially responsible enterprises in this indus¬ 
try, the future for them must surely be sought 
in their leaving behind their dubious small- 
scale industry status and developing into me¬ 
dium-seale operations in the organized sector.” 

It is indeed stiange that some of the self- 
appointed guardians of the public inte¬ 
rest or watchdogs of public health never 
let go an opportunity of pillorying in the 
press or Parliament the organized sector 
of the pharmaceutical industry for charg¬ 
ing high prices or making excessive profits 
or remitting dividends abroad, but are 
usually silent when it comes to the ques¬ 
tion of exposing the inherent threat to 
public health or even the lives of the pub¬ 
lic that there is in much of the operations 
of the small-scale sector in the phanha- 
ccutical industry, especially in states where 
drug control administrations are weak or 
corrupt or both. It may be argued of 
course that the proper approach to this 
problem should be to strengthen the drug 
control laws rather than to discourage the 
small-scale sector as such. But them as 
a matter of practical politics or ssImMa- 
ration, it must be conoeded tM axiig 
control administration is most unlikely to 
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he raised to the required leve) of efficiency 
j n all the states within a reasonable period 
of time so that the public could rest as¬ 
sured'that the small-scale sector is at least 
being policed effectively. It is no doubt 
true that those few states, where there are 
drug control administrations which are 
actually effective or have the potentiality 
of becoming so, may further improve 
their performance, but this could well 
mean that there will always be other states 
whose relative records might become even 
worse, thereby providing increased temp¬ 
tation to unscrupulous elements in the 
small-scale sector to be on the look-out 
for areas where it will be easier to operate 
from. It cannot be too strongly empha¬ 
sized, that the Kanpur tragedy was possi¬ 
ble only because of the government’s policy 

A matter of 

merits 

Presumably with a view to vitiating the 
atmosphere and queering the pitch for the 
consideration at the highest level in the 
government of the proposal of Hindustan 
Motors for securing collaboration from 
General Motors of the United States for 
the improvement of their trucks and cars, 
the leftist pressure group in the Lok 
Sabha created a good deal of furore re¬ 
cently when the issue came up before the 
House through a calling attention notice. 
It appears that the very name of a big 
industrial house is a red rag to certain 
kinds of politicians, who do not seem to 
be concerned in the least about the merits 
of the proposal and the wholesome effect 
it will have on the employment situation 
in the troubled state of West Bengal as 
well as on the economy of the country in 
several ways. 

In a nutshell, the proposal, made 
nearly 3k years ago, envisages both tech¬ 
nical and financial collaboration between 
Hindustan Motors and General Motors. 
The latter will receive through an increase 
inequity capital, 30 per cent share in 
Hindustan Motors in exchange for which 
it will make available all the technical 
know-how, without any fee or royalty, 
for the improvement of Hindustan trucks 
and cars, so that the existing licensed 
capacity of Hindustan Motors can be 
fully utilized. Part of the annual output 
—at least seven crore rupes worth—would 
be exported jo the form of complete 
units, sub-assemblies and components to 
south-east Asia, to begin with, on a gua¬ 
ranteed basis for 10 years. General 
Motors Would retain the dividend accru¬ 
ing on its investment in Hindustan 
Motors in India itself till exports actu- 
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of indiscriminately encouraging small- 
scale industrial units without considering 
whether the manufacture of drugs ana 
pharmaceuticals is a proper field for the 
exercise of this misguided partiality. As 
has been pointed out in the passage from 
Eastern Economist’s report on the pharma- 
ceutical industry quoted earlier in this 
article, the social or economic advantages 
of small-scale operations in the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry are really not very signifi¬ 
cant, while the risks to public health or the 
people’s lives arising out of the scope which 
small-scale industry gives for unscrupu¬ 
lous operators are truly many and great. 
We are afraid, however, that it may be 
too much to hope that Dr Karan Singh 
would see that this is the real lesson of the 
Kanpur tragedy. 


ally start, so that there is no drain on 
our foreign exchange resources. Even 
when the repatriation of dividend to 
General Motors starts, owing to the gua¬ 
ranteed exports, there would be a net gain 
to the country in foreign exchange, for 
the export earnings even at the guaranteed 
level will far exceed the dividend pay¬ 
ments. By then, when the products of 
Hindustan Motors would be fully establi¬ 
shed in the markets abroad, exports, in 
fact, should grow a good deal further. 

Not only General Motors itself is inte¬ 
rested in buying from here large quantities 
of automobile components and sub-assem¬ 
blies but also exports can be effected to 
its various subsidiaries, particularly in 
western Europe, in view of the mounting 
labour costs there. It will not be out of 
place to mention here that the government 
itself has been anxious to encourage the 
exports of automobile components and 
accessories. In the recent past, it has in¬ 
vited, through the Trade Development 
Authority, a couple of delegations fYom 
western Europe for this purpose. But 


no success has been achieved as yet. 

Another incidental benefit in regard 
to exports may be the revival of interest in 
some west Asian countries for colh ioretion 
with Hindustan Motors as well as with 
our other automobile manufacturing units 
for setting up automobile projects there. 
It is no secret that such proposals were 
made to Hindustan Motors by the oil- 
rich countries of Persian Gulf a few years 
ago. In view of the huge funds accruing 
to these countries after the last year’s 
hike in the prices of oil, they can be ex¬ 
pected to accelerate their economic deve¬ 
lopment programmes. 

Apart from the export angle, which 
significantly enough has helped in the 
clearance of the proposal by the Foreign 
Investments Board recently, after the 
whole-hearted support extended to it by 
the ministry ot Commerce, the proposal 
has two other virtues. These are : (i) the 
employment potential of the project, and 
(ii) the stepping up of the production of 
commercial vehicles for the domestic mar¬ 
ket. 

There can be no denying the fact that 
even after the recently sanctioned sub¬ 
stantial increases in the capacities of 
Telco and Ashok-Leyland, the availability 
of commercial vehicles in the country will 
not improve significantly. Currently, the 
waiting list for these vehicles extends upto 
seven years. There is a proposal for manu-, 
facturing commercial whicles for civilian 
use at the Jabalpur defence production { 
unit also. But essentially this unit has j 
to cater for the requirements af the Defe- ; 
nee Services. Further, collaboration ar¬ 
rangements for this unit for procuring a 1 
suitable design for the convertibility of I 
Shaktiman trucks from military use to 
civilian use (when production for civilian 
use is undertakenj are yet to be made. 
Owing to the serious under-utilization of 
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Washington 

The last week’s action of the government reduc- largest United States wheat crop in history. Where I 
ing food rationing on a wide front emphasized the onry a few months ago some pessimists predicted 
brightest food pictuie since the War began and indi- famine now the United States actually appears to 
cated that the doors of the nation’s larder crammed face super-abundance. * j 

with a variety of foodstuffs will soon be opened , $ 

wide even for civilians. The Office of Price Ad minist- There arc several reasons for the current large 
ration removed all meats except choice beef cuts food supplies including, firstly the Government's 
from ration requirements, while many canned decision to empty partially now the official ware-] 
vegetables were also pieced in unrationed list and houses bulging with food stored months before] 
reduced point values on other products including since army requirements, particularly in perisJuJ 
butter. Meanwhile the grain experts hope for the bles, have recently declined markedly. 
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capacity for producing Hindustan trucks 
and also the troubles Premier Automo¬ 
biles is facing in securing engines, the 
capacity for commercial vehicles exists *to 
a considerable extent only on paper. 
Most of our present difficulties on the 
road transport front undoubtedly have 
their genesis in planning on the basis 
of this fictional capacity. An important 

S >int to be noted in regard to Hindustan 
otors’ collaboration proposal is that it 
aims at effectively utilizing the already lic¬ 
ensed capacity. The proposal does not 
envisage any expansion in capacity. 

If Hindustan Motors is able to utilize 
fully its licensed capacity, the impact of 
this on employment situation, particularly 
in West Bengal, will, indeed, be important. 
It is estimated that the full utilization of 
the capacity of this plant may help in pro¬ 
viding livelihood to no less than 50,000 per¬ 
sons. Of course, only a part of this ad¬ 
ditional employment would accrue in the 
works of the company. The major part 
of new employment will be created in the 
ancillary production and trade sectors,. 
including the road transport operators. 

The objections raised by the critics of 
the proposal are, in the main, three : (i) 
it offers an opportunity for the entry of 
the largest multinational corporation of 
the United States in the Indian market; 
fii) in violation of the guidelines for fore¬ 
ign collaborations, it envisages financial 
participation by a foreign company in an 
existing Indian concern; and (iiij if Telco 
could* terminate its dependence on foreign 
collaborators by undertaking its own re¬ 
search and development effort, there is no 
case for permitting Hindustan Motors to 
have a foreign collaborator now. 

Theie is no doubt that if the proposal 
is accepted by the government, General 
Motors will enter the Indian scene as a 
partner in production. But is there any 
ban on such collaborations? It is a well- 
known fact that collaborations by Indian 
companies with foreign, including multi¬ 
national corporations, are not barred. 
Further, an important fact that ought to 
be fully appreciated is that in the near 
enough future, with several projects in the 
neighbouring countries of Africa and 
south-east Asia, in which our enterpre- 
neurs are collaborating—-not only on the 
technical side but financially also—with 
the local interests going into production, 
Indian companies are also becoming mul¬ 
tinational. 

So far as financial participation by 
General Motors in Hindustan Motors—an 
existing concern—is concerned, admittedly 
the guidelines for foreign collaborations 
are silent on this. But according to govern¬ 
ment's own clarifications, they are only 


illustrative. Any case which is hot fully 
covered by these guidelines is to he judg¬ 
ed on its merits; there is no bar on the 
consideration of such cases. It is also 
worth mentioning here that even though 
Telco has terminated its technical colla¬ 
boration arrangement with the West Ger¬ 
man concern—Mercedes Benz—the latter 
still has a financial interest in Telco. Any 
fears that with 30 per cent participation 
in Hindustan Motors, General Motors 
would be able to dominate the manage¬ 
ment of the concern, it may further be 
stressed, are wholly unwarranted, especially 
as the Indian public financial institutions 
bold the equity of Hindustan Motors to a 
greater extent. Incidentally, if the finan¬ 
cial health of Hindustan Motors impro¬ 
ves, the major beneficiaries will be the 
public financial institutions themselves. 

In regard to the indigenisation of its 
products, the critics seem to forget that, 
in line with the policy of the government, 
Hindustan Motors was the first unit in the 
automobile industry which endeavoured to 
market a wholly indigenous truck and 

Dragging its 
feet 

The union ministry of Irrigation and 
Power has not been exhibiting that sense 
of urgency which it should in instituting 
measures to overcome the cumulative 
adverse effect on industrial and agricultural 
production that is being felt on account 
of the serious shortfall in the fourth Plan 
target for generating capacity. It had 
been estimated that a target of 23 million 
KW should be achieved by 1973-74. But 
the actual capacity was only 18.87 million 
KW at the end of March this year. 
Even in respect of this capacity nearly one 
million KW if not more should be con¬ 
sidered sick or unusable while the average 
utilisation of thermal capacity is woefully 
disappointing. The thermal units in Bihar, 
West Bengal, Maharashtra and Tamil 
Nadu are not even operating at 50 per cent 
of plant factor. If only the thermal stati¬ 
ons could be made to function—which is 
man’s reponsibility—more efficiently and the 
hydel reservoirs were satisfactorily replen¬ 
ished—which must be an act of nature— 
the spectre of power Shortage now being 
witnessed in all the states except in MP 
and Kerala will not be a serious recurring 
feature. 

# 

Jt is incorrect however to say that the 
overall shortage in the availability of 
power is only 10 per cent which means 
that with a capacity of around 21 million 
KW and no disappointing monsoons there 
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car. If this endeavourdid act sueaeed in 
case of trucks,, it has been largely because 
the indigenous Components did not come 
up to expectations. This was the main rea¬ 
son which prompted the government it¬ 
self to suggest towards the close of the 
sixties that Hindustan Motors, like others 
in the field, should go in for collaboration 
with a foreign collaborator such as |0ene« 
rat Motors. 

The financial participation by General 
Motors in the equity of Hindustan Motors 
in fact, ought to be considered a plus 
point in favour of the proposal. Besides 
the advantages mentioned earlier, this 
should help in avoiding strain on our al¬ 
ready very tight balance of payments posi¬ 
tion. Further, it can assist in improving 
the climate for foreign investments which 
ought to be encouraged when sizeable 
funds are available in the world market. 
It is, indeed, surprising that opportunities 
of attracting foreign capital even in sophi¬ 
sticated industries should be in danger of 
being sacrificed in propitiation of dogma¬ 
tists and adventurist political elements. 


should not be any difficulty in meeting the 
requirements of industry and agriculture 
in terms of electricity. Judging however 
by the experience of Punjab, Haryana, UP, 
West Bengal, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu and Karnataka in the past two 
years there is a fundamental imbalance in 
the power situation. The loss in output 
of industries alone in 1973-74 was 
estimated at over Rs 1,000 crores. It has 
been claimed that the shortage this year 
is only 10 per cent against 17 percent 
last year and that the measures instituted 
for economic use of capacity on a regional 
basis and for reducing transmission losses 
have been helpful in mitigating the effects 
of shortage. 

Mr K.C. Pant, the union minister for 
Irrigation and Power, is hopeful that there 
will be an improvement in power, availa¬ 
bility in the latter half of the year and the 
arrangements for installing additionally 
two million KW of capacity will also be 
helpful. It is however strange to note 
that there has so far been no serious 
debate over how an annual additional 
capacity of 3.5 million KW can be achieved 
and what are the direction* in which coal 
based thermal capacity can be easily 
created. The chairman of Bharat Heavy 
Electricals and Heavy Electricals has been 
claiming that 2,2 million KW of generat¬ 
ing sets with ancillary equipment have 
been delivered in 1973-74 while the availa¬ 
bility will. be stepped up to 2.95 million 
KW in 1974-75. It has also been com¬ 
plained in other quarters that large 
quantities of hydel and thermal generating 
sets amounting to Over 4,000 MW ace 
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rusting in unpacked cases and half of this 
quantity is W of hySl projects 
alone. 

It was not long ago complained that 
there was a serious shortage of generating 
equipment and the implementation of 
hydel and thermal projects was severely 
retarded on account of the unpardonable 
delays in executing orders by the heavy 
electrical units. These public sector 
undertakings have suddenly achieved a 
breakthrough and it is no longer feared 
that there will be any difficulty in meeting 
the demand for hydel and thermal sets 
except where high capacities are involved 
or reversible turbines are needed as in the 
case of pump storage schemes. Clearly, 
the shortages of constructional materials 
like steel and cement and technical per¬ 
sonnel not to speak of the paucity of 
financial resources are holding up the pro¬ 
gress of many projects. 

H has been complained by the manage¬ 
ment of BHGL that it has not been able to 
effect deliveries of equipment to the state 
electricity boards because they were not 
ready with the concerned projects or 
could not pay for the equipment. The 
procedures in this regard have been 
relaxed and supplies have been made to 
l he electricity boards even though payments 
were not forthcoming. The building up 
of an ears of payments by the electricity 
boards to the respective manufacturers 
should not however have adverse effect on 
the level of production. As matters stand 
even if there were no financial bottlenecks 
the piling up of unused equipment may 
veil have a retarding effect on the pro¬ 
gress recorded by the heavy electrical 
undertakings. 

When there is so much of unused 
equipment and thermal equipment cur¬ 
rently being produced can be diverted for 
use in captive plants, it is rather ironical 
that the union ministry of Irrigation and 
Power is opposed to the establishment of 
captive plants or additions to the capacity 
of the existing captive units. The appli¬ 
cation of Hindustan Aluminium for adding 
a third generating set has been pending 
for a long time while the proposal of Tata 
Iron and Steel for augmenting the capacity 
of its captive plant has been hanging fire 
in spite of the fact that it has been esti¬ 
mated that the loss of steel output in 
1973-74 in Jamshedpur alone due to power 
shortage was lakh tonnes. The loss of 
output of aluminium due to the power 
shortage in UP, Karnataka aod Tamil 
Nadu in 1973 is reckoned at over 50,000 
tonnes of virgin metal. Even the sugar 
industry in OP is stated to be in difficulty 
in continuing crushing operations though 
adequate cane supplies aw available. 
Usually, sugar factories are supposed to 


be self-sufficient in respect of their require- Bengal, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu 
incuts of energy and in Tamil Nadu some alone account for more than 35 per cent of 
units have even surplus capacity. The the installed capacity of the Whole country 
operations of the electrified sections of even though they account for only a 
the railways have also been seriously little over 20 pet cent of the total popula- 
interrupted owing to power shortage. tion. If the level of power utilisation 
, achieved in Tamil Nadu for industrial and 

In these circumstances, it passes one’s agricultural purposes is to be attempted 
comprehension that the union ministry of all over the country the capacity required 
Irrigation and Power should be opposed will be easily 25,000 MW. This dearly 
to the suggestions for creating captive suggests that a determined attempt should 
capacity on the score that defused and be made In the next two or three years to 
disparate capacities will not be conducive overcome the serious deficiencies in UP, 
to economic working and there will be West Bengal, Punjab, Haryana and Andhra 
serious problems in coordinating power Pradesh, by encouraging the erection of 
generation and distribution. These objee- captive plants and also increasing the 
tions are frivolous as the aluminium and capacity of the existing thermal units, 
steel plants require large blocks of power 

and it will be advisable in the present From the long-term point of view 
context to make these plants independent the unharnessed hydel potential of the 
of outside sources of energy. The railways north-western, northern and eastern 
too can erect their own captive plants m regions has to be fully exploited and it is 
Orissa, West Bengal, Bihar, MP and encouraging to note that the Punjab 
Andhra Pradesh so that the electric trac- government is concluding arrangements 
tion systems can be independent of with the Himachal Pradesh government 
supplies from the state electricity boards, for construe! mg new hydel projects 
In the colliery areas in West Bengal and on an inter-state basis. No useful pur* 
Bihar also there can be separate thermal pose will be served by proceeding to 
stations for meeting the power require- implement new fifth Plan schemes without 
ments of the coal industry. Separate rectifying the imbalance in the economy 
agencies have to be encouraged to imple- created by the shortfall in the fourth Plan 
raent power projects as nearly 2,000 MW power target by 54 psr cent, If the govern- 
of capacity can be added thereby in two ment and planners can divert ail available 
or three years. The state electricity resources for boosting the generation of 
boards too should be helped with the power, raisings of coal and for improving 
necessary financial assistance besides sup- the efficiency of the railways it will be 
plies of scarce raw materials like steel and possible to make better use of the existing 
cement. industrial capacity and offset the deficien¬ 

cies arising out of reduced inputs in some 
It is rather unfortunate that there is no sectors. The immediate objective should 
correct appreciation of the importance of be to put to use all rusting generating sets 
adequate power availability and of the and absorb fully current production of the 
urgency for eliminating serious imbalances heavy electrical units. One of the major 
in generating capacity in the different re- huidles inthe way of ambitious planning 
gions. It is pertinent to point out that West would then have been overcome. 

Microfilm Edition of Eastern Economist * 

EASTERN ECONOMIST, for the benefit of Its readera, both at 
home and abroad, has made arrangements with University Microfilms 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA, tor the latter undertaking the reproduc¬ 
tion of Eastern Economist on microfilm and through xerographic 
coplaa. 

This arrangement covers for the present back Issues of Eastern 
Economist starting from January 1971. The question of including Issues 
from earlier years In this arrangement is under consideration. 

University Microfilms will ba sending the relevant literature to 
prospective microfilm subscribers. It la believed that this service 
will be of particular Interest and value to libraries, business houses* 
firms, government offices and other Institutions which may find it uaaful 
to maintain files of Eastern Economist for record and reference. 

Prospective microfilm subscribers may address their enquiries to) r 
Serial Publications University Microfilms, 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48106, USA. 
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Economic crisis: G.D. Birla 

A Correspondent on causes and cures 


I his inaugural address to the annual 
literal meeting of the Indian Chamber 
JSComiuerce, Calcutta, on April 18, Mr 
ffO. Birla expressed concern at the seri- 
J|» deterioration in the economic condi- 
fns in the country and he warned that 
| fiess the situation improved there might 
^depression in the near future. He 
' d that never during hts life-time had he 
1 n such distress and discontent among 
* people as in recent months. He did 
' t agree that the present crisis had been 
iscd by natural calamities or similar 
iscs. He asserted that it was man-made 
i stressed the imperative need to tackle 
' viththe utmost urgency and earnestness. 

Mr Birla pointed out that the remedies 
1 scribed by some economists, such as 
nonetisation, curbing money supply, 
;1 raising interest rates would not help 


terms of more production, more exports, 
and more employment. 

That Mr Birla is not at all exaggera¬ 
ting in referring to the inadequacies of 
the administration is clearly borne out by 
the Planning Commission itself. It says 
m the draft fifth five-year Plan (volume 
one, page 92) that though the Administra¬ 
tive Reforms Commission, the National 
Commission on Agriculture, the Irrigation 
Commission, and a large number of reports 
of special committees, task forces and 
evaluation studies have brought out in 
detail the structural, procedural, and 
institutional weakness and suggested spe¬ 
cific remedies, there has been no signifi¬ 
cant improvement in the levels of perfor¬ 
mance. 

organisational framework 


the last few years drawn the attention 
of the government of India to the need 
for evolving a pricing policy which* 
while being fair to the consumer, will 
also enable industry to operate profi¬ 
tably. 

biggest irritant 

The Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, at a seminar 
held in February this year on industrial 
growth, pointed out that “the biggest 
irritant at present is the system of price 
controls”. The seminar said that the 
experience of the last 30 years had shown 
that price controls in various fields had 
not only failed to correct the imbalances 
between demand and supply but had also 
introduced fresh distortions. Further, 
controls had hampered the expansion of 


deal with the crisis. He thought that 
? economists had made these proposals 
.hout carefully considering the actual 
aation prevailing in our country. He 
ggested that only a continuous and sub- 
ntial increase in production both in 
riculture and industry would help to 
;ck inflation. Higher production would 
ce care of the excess money supply. He 
t that the Japanese system of over-loa- 
ig by banks which prevailed for some 
le in the post-war period was more re- 
■ant to the Indian conditions at present. 

ipeding factors 

But Mr Birla did not merely stress the 
portancc of augmenting pioducljon. 
: analysed the factors that had impeded 
Auction, such as red-tapism, unrealistic 
cmg policy, acute shortage of power, 
deport difficulties and labour unrest, 
these, he thought that the most serious 
stacle was indecision at various levels 
administration. He referred to the 
inclination of even senior officers to 
etc prompt and correct decisions because 
the fear of being hauled up later by 
misters or Parliament. He acknowled- 
(1 the competence and sincerity of offi- 
t'S but the system was such as to cause 
Jrdmale delay in decision making which 
U costing the country a great deal in 


The commission says: ‘‘The deve¬ 
lopment of the organisational framework 
has not kept pace with the increasing 
variety and complexity of the job that state 
and central governments have taken on. 
Rigid compartmentalisation in fields which 
require a high degree of integrated multi¬ 
disciplinary activity, excessively wide or 
narrow spans of control, lack of clear lines 
of responsibility, inadequate delegation of 
authority, and improper relationship and 
positioning of line and staff functions have 
all hindexed plan implementation”. The 
commission has proposed several measures 
to improve the administrative machinery 
but so long as the economic ministries at 
the centre continue to function without 
effective coordination, and policies are 
influenced more by ideological considera¬ 
tions, how will it be possible to eradicate 
the existing weaknesses in the administra¬ 
tion ? 

Mr Birla deplored the government's 
policy of price-fixation which was proving 
detrimental to the efficient growth of 
industry. He cited the examples of 
cement, aluminium, automobile and some 
other industries whose expansion progra¬ 
mmes had suffered seriously due to the 
unrealistic and uneconomic fixation 
of prices for their products. Many res¬ 
ponsible industrial organisations have in 


capacity in many important fields with the 
result that the gap between supply and 
demand had increased instead of narrow¬ 
ing. Among the suggestions made at the 
seminar were the grant of fiscal con¬ 
cessions to controlled industries so 
that their own resources generation was 
not affected and the introduction of dual 
pricing sy.-tem. The recent annual session 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry suggested that 
the prices of controlled commodities 
should be brought into proper relationship 
with costs so as to attract investment and 
remove scarcities. It proposed that con¬ 
trolled prices should be realistic and 
provide for additional value retention on 
new investment. Mr Birla said that the 
present policy of price fixation helped 
neither the government, nor the producer, 
nor the consumer. The government there¬ 
fore should effect suitable changes in 
pricing policy so that it would actually 
stimulate the rapid and vigorous growth 
and diversification of industries. 

Mr Birla expressed anxiety over the 
power situation and said that this had 
already caused heavy loss of production 
and, if it continued to persist, it would 
even lead to the closure of industrial units 
in many parts of the country. This warn-* 
ing needs to be heeded particularly by the 
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government of West Bengal where the 
economy is yet to recover fully from the 
effects of the recent recession. Even now 
most industries in the state are able to 
work only up to 40 to 50 per cent of their 
capacity mainly because of the inadequate 
supply of power* The government's 
attempts to enforce a scheme of rationing 
of power have not succeeded because of 
the inability of the authorities to ensure 
regular minimum supply of power to the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
which has to depend heavily on other 
sources like the DVC and the plants of 
the state electricity board. In this con¬ 
text, does not Mr Siddhartha Shankar 
Ray's complaint against the centre's 
‘•discrimination” against West Bengal in 
the matter of issuing industrial licences 
seem irrelevant? The chief minister 
recently quoted statistics to prove that the 
centre had given more industrial licences 
to Maharashtra while it had been niggardly 
to West Bengal and other states in the 
eastern region. There is, of course, great 


scope and urgent need for more industries 
in the eastern states but when the existing 
industries are forced to keep a large part 
of their capacity idle, how can entre¬ 
preneurs be expected to start new units 
even if the centre liberally issues licences? 
As Mr B.M. Khaitan, the president of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, pointed 
out in his speech at the annual meeting, 
“it is no use talking of new industries or 
improvement in agriculture without 
minimum power generation”. He said 
that “the neglect of power and infra¬ 
structure is today the biggest weakness of 
the state”. 

Mr Khaitan recalled that Mr Birla was 
a signatory to the Bombay Plan which 
had aimed to provide to the people certain 
minimum amenities in terms of food, 
clothing and shelter, transport, com¬ 
munications and power. Its emphasis was 
on the physical availability of goods and 
services. But the Planning Commission 
seems to have lost sight of this basic objective 



with the fesult that at the beginning of the 
fifth Plan, the country is confronted with 
a server c scarcity of essential goods* 
Between 1963 and 1973 the per 
availability of cereals fell from 384 grams 
to 378; pulses from 59,8 grams to 39.6; 
edible oils from 3.1 kilos to 2; cotton 
cloth from 14,4 metres to 13.2; and 
finished steel from 9 kilos to 8.9, The 
economic policies therefore should be fully 
production-oriented. It is not merely a 
question of improving the availability of 
raw materials and other facilities. What 
is equally important is to create confi* 
dence in the investor. As Mr Khaitan 
said, in a mixed economy, the private 
sector should have the freedom to operate 
in the area assigned to it and should have 
some security for future growth. Unless 
the falling trend in production is effec¬ 
tively checked and an abundance of 
essential goods is assured, not only wilt 
the fight against inflation fail but the 
country may even face the prospect of a 
depression. 


Tea consumption in India 

S. Manoharan 


Ti. a consumption in the country in the 
past two decades has been increasing with 
tremendous velocity. The rate of growth 
of consumption, in India is the fastest in 
the world. More than 50 per cent of our 
tea production is consumed at home. The 
volume of Indian consumption consti¬ 
tutes 20 per cent of the world total pro¬ 
duction of tea. 

The rate of growth of domestic con¬ 
sumption has outstripped the rate of 
growth of production. The index of pro¬ 
duction has moved from 100 to 152 while 
the index of consumption has touched 331 
from 1951 to 1971 (Table 1). The fact 
that the rate of consumption is faster 
than the rate of production has affected 
export surplus. In view of slow growth 
of production, and high volume of con¬ 
sumption the level of export has 
stagnated around 205 million kgs 
annually. 

While the domestic consumption in our 
country claims more than half of the 
production, the domestic consumption 
m Sr i Lanka and Bast Africa—our major 
competitors in tea export accounts for 
about eight per cent only, The tea Industry 


in these countries thus remains prodomi- 
nantly export-oriented, (Table II). 

Because of stagnant exports and also 
the high rate of growth of domestic 
consumption, every year increasing quan¬ 
tities of tea are put in domestic market. 
It does not however typify “distress sales". 
On the contrary, the home market tends 
to become firm and consequently it is 
not viewed as unprofitable by the pro¬ 
ducers. The trend of internal prices as 
illustrated by Table 111 is a definite indi¬ 
cation of the intensity and strength of the 
domestic demand. 

Thanks to the increasing domestic 
consumption and intensive competition 
in the foreign market* from such com¬ 
mon tea producing countries as Malawi, 
the profitability of exporting common 
tea is almost nil. The lower price diffe- 
encc between export and domestic 
sales of common tea shows that our 
country is fast reaching a stage where it 
may not export common tea at all. The 
existence of higher price difference bet¬ 
ween export and domestic Bales of quality 
tea indicates that it is more profitable to 
export quality tea rath** than common 
tea. 

It is however observed that the quality 


Tabu; 1 

Index of Indian Tea Production and 
Consumption 


Year 

Production 

Consump¬ 

tion 

1951 

100 

100 

1952 

98 

108 

1953 

98 

117 

1954 

104 

129 

1955 

108 

141 

1956 

108 

152 

1957 

109 

164 

1958 

114 

176 

1959 

114 

188 

i960 

113 

200 

1961 

124 

211 

1962 

121 

223 

1963 

121 

235 

1964 

131 

262 

1965- 

128 

258 

1966 

132 

270 

1967 

135 ' 

282 

1968 

141 

294 

1969 

138 

305 

1970 

147 

319 

1971 

152 

331 


Source: S. Manoharan, Indian Tea, New 
Delhi, 1974, p. 49. 
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premium enjoyed by export sales is nar¬ 
rowing down. It is therefore wrong to 
say that domestic market is only for com¬ 
mon tea. Its intake of quality tea is 
by and large increasing. The reduction 
Or difference between export prices and 
internal prices since 1958 indicates that 
sales of quality tea at home appear to be 
enpouragmg. 

Though volume-wise India is the biggest 
consumer of tea, the level of per capita 
consumption remains at a very low level 

Table II 

Tea Consumption Production Ratio 


Countries 

1951 

1961 

1971 

India 

27.72 

41.72 

52.40' 

Sri Lanka 

6 49 

6.26 

7 89 

Fast Africa 

17.65 

12.43 

8.31 


Table III 

Comparison of Average Annua) Export 
Prices and Prices Realised of Domestic 
Consumption of Tea at Calcutta 

(Rs per kg) 


Year 

Export 

prices 

Internal 

prices 

Diffe¬ 

rence 


Common Tea 


1956 

3.37 

3.12 

0 25 

1957 

3.87 

3.39 

0.48 

1958 

3.74 

3 56 

0.18 

1959 

3.94 

3.96 

—0 02 

1960 

4.44 

4,39 

0 05 

1961 

4.25 

4.04 

0 21 


Quality Tea 


1956 

6.12 

4 49 

1.63 

1957 

6.60 

4.44 

2.16 

1958 

6.93 

4.47 

2.46 

1959 

6.71 

4.60 

2.11 

1960 

6.80 

5 02 

1.78 

1961 

6.48 

4.87 

1.61 


Note : After 1961, Similar set of figures 
are note available. 

Source; Calculated from Tea Statistict 


when compared to many producing count- 
rise. It is lower than Sn Lanka and Kenya, 
two major competitors for Indian tea. 
(Tables IV and V). 

By and large the same factors that ex¬ 
plain the rate of tea consumption in the 
recent past will determine its future or 
potential rate, but the combinations are 
snbject to change. Demand is largely a 
matter of consumer psychology, individual 
purchasing power in relation to prices, 
availability and prices of competing or 
alternative beverages and the cost of the 
required additions to the beverages such 
as sugar and milk. Bhabatosh Datta, N. 
Bhattacharyya, N.S. Ayengar, O.K. 
Sarkar and P. Bannerjee have done con¬ 
siderable research to estimate tea consump¬ 
tion in this country. 

Generally speaking the income elasti¬ 
city co-officients for tea in India are higher 
than those derived in high income count¬ 
ries The demand for tea is not very sensi¬ 
tive to price changes because the price 
variable does not fully explain the varia¬ 
tions in demand. However the income- 
elasticity of demand for the commodity, 
says Sarkar, appears to be fairly high 
—“a fact reconcilable with the low price- 
elasticity of its demand owing to its very 
low substitution elasticity and the rela¬ 
tive unimportance of tea in the average 
Indian consumer’s budget”. 

Professor P. Banerjee has found that 
the trend rate of growth of consumption 
of tea in India is around 5.3 per cent. He 
has estimated this by using an exponential 
function of the form: 

Yt=A(l+r)t 

where Yt denotes consumption of tea 
and t denotes time. 

In order to eliminate the influence of 
short run fluctuations, he has first calcu¬ 
lated three yearly moving averages of 
Yt. Then estimated the parameters of the 
above regression function. 

Y=1.94f.0225t 

where Y=>log Yt. 

His sample space consisted of 15 ob¬ 
servations from 1954-55 to 1968-69. He 
has projected the expected value of Yt 
for 1980-81. The projected value is 352.8 
million kg. 

Here it should be said that the existing 
statistical estimates ai**t best indications 
of the volume of tea that would be con¬ 
sumed. But so for one factor font re¬ 
mains disguised has not bean made ex¬ 


plicit, i.e. the actual number of cups of 
tea consumed by a person. Because the 
per capita consumption in terms of grams 
may not indicate the number of cups of 
tea consumed. 

The demand for tea depends on the 
number of cups the consumer drinks but 
the number of kilograms he buys de¬ 
pends on how many cups those kilo¬ 
grams will yield. Therefore his buying 
pattern is determined by how much tea 
he consumes. To the_ consumer, the 
weight of tea he buys is only incidental. 
This factor has been overlooked so for. 

In recent years a new process Of manu¬ 
facture of tea viz. CTC (crush, tear, curl) 
has been introduced and within a short 
span of time the CTC manufacture be- 

Table IV 

An Estimate of Indian Tea Consumption 

(Three Years Mov ing Averages) 


Year 

Total 

consumption 
(’000 kg) 

Per capita 
consump¬ 
tion 
(grams) 

1956-57 

100,054 

250 

1957-58 

102,939 

252 

1958-59 

112,433 

270 

1959-60 

117,202 

275 

1960-61 

127,458 

292 

1961-62 

134,654 

301 

1962-63 

138,674 

304 

1963-64 

141,796 

306 

1964-65 

151,896 

317 

1965-66 

166,420 

330 

1966-67 

176,980 

343 

1967-68 

183,604 

347 

1968-69 

189,961 

374 

1969-70 

200,729 

388 


Table V 


Apparent Consumption of Tea Per Ahead 
in Various Countries 

(in kgs) 

Countries ' 1962-64 1964-66 1969-71 



P.hd. 

P.hd. 

P.hd. 

United Kingdom 

4 . 16 ”’ 

4.ijT 

3.87 

USSR 

0.28 

0.31 

0.36 

Canada 

1.04 

1.00 

0.94 

United States 

0.31 

0.31 

P.33 

Sri Lanka 

1.2? 

1.38 

1,51 

Japan 

0.80 

0.84 

1.00 

Kenya 

0.34 

0.39 

0,46 

Uganda 

0.15 

0.21 

0.13 

Tanganyika/ 

Tanzania 

0.14 

0.14 

0.15 


P.hd.: Average a$pfent 
consumption per head or total 
population. * 
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came so popular that it is estimated over 
32 per cent of the world’* tea is manufac- 
tured by tide process. The CTC process, 
as the name crash, tear, curt’ indicates, 
ruptures more cells of the tea leaf much 
thoroughly. And therefore it exploits 
mote fully the tea liquor potential of the 
green leaf than the gentler orthodox pro¬ 
cess. This bears two results.' First, the dry 
tea when immersed in hot water brews 
more immediately than tea ^manufac- 
tured by the orthodox process and 
secondly, the liquor is also thicker for 
the same quantity of dry tea Therefore the 
same quantity of CTC tea yields twice the 
number of cups that orthodox tea yields. It 
is estimated that an average one kilogram 
of CTC tea yields about 400 cups which 
is 1 double of the yield of orthodox tea. 

Table VI shows how within five 
yems the share of CTC manufactured 
teas has increased by 13 2 per cent m 
the total production of tea The impetus 
for the increasing share of CTC tea pro¬ 
duction essentially derived for the m- 
v reusing demand for it m the home mai ket. 
During the same period the peicentage 
of sale ot C1C tea in the domestic mai- 

Tahi i VI 

( onsumption of Orthodox and CTC Teas 

(In percentage) 


1965 

Orthodox 

45 6 


C1C 

46 2 

1966 

Orthodox 

44 1 


CTC 

48.5 

l%7 

Orthodox 

40 9 


CTC 

52 6 

19(>8 

Orthodox 

40 5 


CTC 

53 0 

1969 

Orthodox 

38.4 


CTC 

55.4 

1970 

Orthodox 

34 6 


CTC 

59 7 


Source- Tea Statistics 

ket has 

almost doubled. 

Therefore if 


wc estimate per capita consumption of 
number of cups of tea, it works out to be 
90 for 1965 and 140 cups for 1970. This 
measures the real growth of tea consump¬ 
tion in the countiy If we take the per 
capita consumption in quantity, it is 
only 317 grams in 1965 and 388 grams in 
1970 which dos not reveal the real di¬ 
mension of the increase m domestic con¬ 
sumption. The various attempts made so 
far to measure the dometic consumption 
have not taken into consideration this fact 
with the result, that statistical estimates 
showed the 'apparent' oconsumption only 
mid not the “real' consumption of tea. 
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oave 

with 

grace 

linoleum floor-coverings ere an economic 
investment linoleum endows your home 
with a graceful decor* By retaining its 
striking elegance for years, it saves you 
so much in repair and renovation costs 
you’ll need a whole elephant to serve 
as a piggy-bank! 
Stain-proof, easy to clean and polish, 
Linoleum comes in a wide range of colours 
and designs. Choose yours* 

LINOLEUM 

fha versatile floor-covuring m foe batter living 

India Linoleum! Ltd*, # 
TX>. Birhpor, *4 Pargaaas* Wett Bengal 
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Indo-Thai ventures 


Visiting Thailand with Mr G.D. BirJa 
was an experience to remember and cherish. 
Strange as it may seem, the octogenarian 
father of Industrial India, who has criss¬ 
crossed the world many times, was visiting 
this close neighbouring country for the 
first time. He was feted everywhere 
he went and by everyone he met. They 
had heard about him and his industrial 
empire but had had no occasion to see 
him or know him. They were all happy 
he visited them and this included minis¬ 
ters, bankers and businessmen of 
Thailand and the 25,000 strong Indian 
community settled there for many de¬ 
cades. As he himself put it, India and 
Indians had become more accustomed to 
looking to Europe and America for almost 
everything because of long British rule. 
Now that (after Independence in 1947) 
India had built up a strong and expanding 
infrastructure for its own industrial growth 
and development, it was looking out for 
setting up joint ventures in other dcvelop- 


its four million population full of life and 
zest. This city and its people represent a 
very unique and happy blend of modern 
life and ancient culture with deep and abid¬ 
ing roots in Buddhism — the philosophy 
of peace and harmony. Thailand has 
been politically independent for over one 
thousand years and this has resulted in 
the unusually liberal attitude of its people 
to the ideas of foreign countries. The 
official language is Thai, although English 
is very well understood in business and 
government circles. One , cannot help 
noticing that the American influence dur¬ 
ing the last 20 years has been considerable 
and significant and that it is this which has 
enabled Bangkok to grow into one of the 
most prosperous cities of the cast — with 
50 per cent of foreign exchange earnings 
of Thailand coming through tourism alone. 
Of course, the Vietnam war was directly 
responsible for the American interest in 
this city. Numerous five-star hotels, over 
200 massage parlours, countless night 
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ing countries. Given the right push and 
circumstance this should go a long way in 
helping both India and these countries 
economically and bring them closer 
politically. 

Mr G.D. Birla's visit was in response to 
in invitation by the Board of Trade of 
Thailand — the advisory body which de- 
ermines the trade and industrial pattern 
or that country. The Industries minister 
s its chairman so that all decisions taken 
5y the board can be expeditiously imple¬ 
mented without any further governmental 
inaction. 

Bangkok, the capital of Thailand, is a 
nodern metropolis, live and active*—with 


clubs and other places of entertainment and 
relaxations in Bangkok owe their origin, 
existence and phenomenal growth to the 
flood of GI dollars during the last two 
decades. 

The Indian business community in 
Bangkok has hitherto been confining its 
activities to trade — especially textiles. 
It is only recently they have shown some 
awareness of the potentialities of industrial 
activity too. The Japanese, on the other 
hand, have been very active since the end 
of World War II and .have, therefore, a 
strong and well laid foothold. American 
and British ineterests too are substantial. 

Mr G.D. Birla’s grandson, Mr Aditya 


V. Birla, entered the scene in 1968 to ex¬ 
plore the possibilities of a joint venture. 
He was welcomed with open arms by Thai 
and Indian businessmen who were well 
aware of the pioneering abilities of the 
House of Birla. His first joint venture in 
Thailand — the Indo-Thai Synthetics Co. 
Ltd, has an installed capacity of 12,768 
spindles and this is being expanded to 
32,768 spindles. It produces spun viscose 
rayon yam, polyester/viscose yam and 
acetate/viscose yam — the average daily 
production being 14,000 lbs, nearly 50 
per cent of which is sold in the local mar¬ 
ket and the balance is exported to Indo¬ 
nesia, Europe, Afghanistan, Australia and 
other countries — thus ably meeting the 
challenges of keen international compe¬ 
tition. It has done exceptionally well 
right from the start. 

interest in textile factory 

Last year, after the first unit proved it¬ 
self a phenomenal success by any stan¬ 
dards, the Birla group — again under the 
stewardship of Mr Aditya V. Birla — 
acquired an interest in Century Textiles 
Co. Ltd., a textile factory already in ope¬ 
ration having facilities for weaving and 
processing modern synthetic fabrics. Since 
August 1973, the complete management of 
the company is under the Birla group. 
Its products are synthetic suitings of textu- 
rised polyster and polyster/rayon, bed¬ 
spreads and knitted curtain doth. Its 
installed capacity is 110 looms with com¬ 
plete dyeing and furnishing facilities. Its 
average production is 7,800 yards per day. 
While it was working at a heavy loss 
before the Birla group took it over eight 
months ago, it is already giving an average 
profit of Rs. 1.6 lakhs, thanks mainly to 
the change in management and running of 
the plant by the Birla Management team. 
Nearly 85 per cent of production is sold in 
the local market and the balance is expor¬ 
ted to Singapore, Hong Kong and Aust¬ 
ralia. The products of this unit are also 
sold against, very stiff and keen interna¬ 
tional competition. A good synthetic 
suit length made by this unit is sold in 
Thailand for about 150 Baht or Rs 60. 

The success of these units hpembol^ 
ed the Birla group to expand theif .acti¬ 
vities here. Promotional privileges h&vc 
already been obtained from the Board of 
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lavtt^metvi lor setting up a project for 
manufacturing viscose rayon staple fibre 
and allied products. The Thai Rayon Co. 
Ltd, has already been formed to estab¬ 
lish this project. Construction is schedu¬ 
led to commence this month and operation 
’in April, 1975! This unit will produce 
viscose rayon staple fibre, refined carbon- 
bisulphide, sulphuric acid and sodium 
sulphate. The installed capacities per day 
are (in tonnes) : 


Viscose rayon staple fibre 25 

Carbon bisulphide 7 

Sulphuric acid 30 

Sodium sulphate 10 


The production of this factory will sub¬ 
stitute the imports presently being made 
from Japan and other countries. Some 
portion of production can also be expor¬ 
ted if circumstances warrant. Indeed, it is 
the remarkable success of these first-ever 
Indo-Thai ventures that inspired the Board 
of Trade of Thailand to extend a very 
sincere invitation to Mr G.D. Birla last 
year to visit their country for discussions. 

warm welcome 

The warmth of their invitation was in 
evidence throughout the five days Mr Birla 
spent in Thailand. The entire Indian 
business community rallied as one man to 
welcome him along with a large number of 
Thai businessmen who have established 
close ties with the Indian business com¬ 
munity there. The Board of Trade had 
itself organised a huge reception. Mr 
Birla’s frank and direct off-hand speech 
on this occasion came for high apprecia¬ 
tion and approbation. He generously com- 
limented the Thai government for looking 
ahead and helping industrial ventures to 
be set up in Thailand. He pointed out that 
without proper and rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion, no country could progress and confer 
growing economic benefits to its people 
whose expectations were rising all the time. 
He also said that no joint ventures could 
prosper in any country unless they met 
the needs of that country and were in 
the national interest of that country. He 
noted that there was tremendous scope for 
joint ventures in Thailand which was 
rich in its resources. He also compli¬ 
mented Thai workmen on their high 
skill and efficiency. He wanted the 
Thai government and businessmen to 
set up management institutes for training 
management personnel who could take 
charge of various new projects. Techni¬ 
cal edueatfoft and more job oriented train¬ 
ing centres sljowid be put up to increase 
the avaitabiUty of technical staff. He was 
happy there was tremendous goodwill for 
Thailand in India, which was reciprocated 
m full measure by the Thai people. There 
had bean* be reminded, great chhuial 


affinity between the two countries for over 
one thousand years. 

At a reception held in Ms honour by the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in Bangkok, 
Mr G.D, Birla asked Indian businessmen 
to become industrialists by boldly ven¬ 
turing into productive enterprises suited 
to Thailand’s requirements. He advised 
them to behave as servants of the Thai 
people so that goodwill and mutual trust 
grew between them in an ever-increasing 
measure. He recalled that Indian traders 
had been pioneers. In very difficult 
times they had gone out and established 
trade. But, in industry they had not shown 
the same pioneering spirit. Indians, he 
said, worked hard. They went out of 
their country with hardly any capital. 
They had become well-to-do because of 
hard work and lie complimented them for 
this. But trends were changing in every 
country. Trade was being taken over by 
the local people since that was the desire 
of the local governments and local popu¬ 
lation. Hcncc was it that foreigners in 
any country must change from trade to 
industry. 

For instance, Thailand imported a 
lot of textiles until five years back. Now 
this had been replaced by local production. 
He advised Indians to mix socially and 
culturally with the local population while 
at the same time preserving their own 
traditions. They should also be charitably 
disposed in their attitude. The cultures 
of Thailand and India had many common 
roots, Mr Birla said and he reminded his 
audience that the Ramayana was a holy 
book in both countries, Thai language 
originated from Sanskrit and there were 
links through Buddhism also, 

audience with the King 

Mr Birla’s meetings with the deputy 
prime minister and Industries minister and 
a highly significant audience and dinner 
with their Majesties the King and Queen 
of Thailand—considered a rare honour 
for a visiting business leader of another 
country—were the highlights of his very 
successful 5-day visit to Thailand. Mr 
Birla informed the Thai government he 
could immediately take up the building up 
of a fertilizer plant and a pulp plant 
should they be interested. He has left it to 
them to indicate their views in this regard. 

The total land area of Thailand is about 
5,14,000 square kilometres or about the 
combined area of the four south Indian 
states of Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Karna¬ 
taka and Kerala., It is, divided into four 
geographical regions: 

(j) The northern mountainous region of 
around 169,000 sq. lems, rich in teak, soy 



beans, silk, tobacco, tin, lignite and iroi 

one, , T 

J? 

(it) The north-eastern plateau of 169,00( 
sq. kms whose main products «tp Jute 
maize, kenaf, silk, gypsum, iron ore 
lead ami manganese. r i 

(iii) The central region made up oj 
about 100,000 sq. kms of fertile plains culti¬ 
vated with rice, cassava, and sugar-cane, 

(iv) The southern peninsula of approxi¬ 
mately 76,000 sq. kms abounding in tin, 
rubber and iron ore. 

Thailand's population is about 40 
million. The last census was taken in 
1960. Greater Bangkok area houses 10 
per cent of this population. 

labour force 

The estimated labour force is 50 per 
cent of its population. More than 75 peir 
cent of this are engaged in agriculture* 
The rest are distributed among services, 
manufacturing and commerce sections, hi 
the percentages of seven, four and seven 
respectively. Prevailing daily wage rates 
range from Baht 20 to 80 for skilled wor¬ 
kers and from Baht 15 to 25 for unskilled 
labourer. The average in Bangkok metro¬ 
politan area is higher than in other areas 
of Thailand. (2.60 Babt make a rupee). ] 

Thailand is ruled by His Majesty King 
Bhumibol Adulyadej, the ninth reigning 
sovereign of the Chakri Dynasty. From 
1958-71, his executive powers were exer¬ 
cised by the prime minister and the council 
of ministers; his legislative powers by 
the national assembly; and his judicial 
powers by the courts of justice. From 
November 10,1971 to October 1973, a 
revolutionary group took over the reins 
of government in a bloodless coup and set 
up a national executive council to exer¬ 
cise the executive and legislative powers 
of government. This group was overthrown 
on October 14, 1973, in a revolt! 

lead by students, and an interim cabinet! 
was appointed by His Majesty with Mil 
Sanya Dharasodki as prime minister to| 
carry on the government until proper! 
elections are held. Presently the drafts 
constitution is under study by the national 
assembly and it is hoped elections will ba 
held within the next six months. Duran 
the last 10 years the Thai economy hal 
experienced a period of tapid growth! 
Output has almost doubled; the invest! 
ment growth rate has risen from 14 pm 
cent to more than 26 per cent; govern¬ 
ment expenditure has more than doubled 
The implementation of the first and seconc 
development plana has provided greatlj 
improved infrastructure support and ha| 
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teucocssMIy spurred economic growth. This 
! rapid economic development has taken 
pplace under relatively stable price levels* 

| Thailand's economy is still predominant¬ 
ly agricultural. In the third five-year plan 
1 1 the first allocation to the agricultural sector 
! is the second largest, aimed at increasing 
: farm production output through diversi¬ 
fication of agricultural products, improve- 
, ment of existing irrigation facilities and 
continuing market development. Con¬ 
currently, a sustained drive towards in¬ 
dustrial development is also being pursued. 
The result of Thailand’s industrialisation 
is evidenced by the marked decline in the 
share of agricultural sector in the gross 
national product from 34.9 per cent in 
1965 to 31.9 per cent in 1969. The in¬ 
creasing value added by the manufactur¬ 
ing sector to the gross national product 
has been derived chiefly from rice milling 


and other grain mill products processing, 
cement, textiles, petroleum refining, chemi¬ 
cals, beverages and paper. 

The country’s business environment is 
characterised by private enterprise in a 
competitive economic system. Govern¬ 
ment participation is confined to state- 
owned enterprises, infrastructure projects 
and those activities deemed essentia] to the 
security of the nation. New industries are 
exempt from taxes for the first five years. 

There is, therefore, much scope for 
lndo-Thai ventures and it is now for Indian 
industrialists to avail themselves of this 
welcome climate in Thailand and go 
there as adventurous pioneers establish¬ 
ing new joint ventures. 

Mr G.D. Biria made many significant 
moves to forge greater lndo-Thai ties 
during his brief visit. He offered to train 


Gloom and boom 


i 

Gloom : Ought Wc to Halt 
Economic Growth I 

How long will the world's reserves of 
mineral, natural gas. and coal be able to 
meet global demand for energy? 

This demand for energy is, of course, 
the product of the demand per head and 
the number of people involved. Let us 
consider these two factors. 

The number of people doubles within 
just 20 years in some developing coun¬ 
tries today. The world average is 35 years. 
The present world population of 3,900.- 
000,000 (mid-1973) thus giows by around 
t.5 million every week, and will amount 
to about, 8,000,000,000 in 35 years’ time. 
But despite this crazy slate of affairs, most 
people are still under the illusion that 
there ate empty spaces in the world. 

What does a doubling of population 
within 35 years mean? 

It means that the earth is only 25 per 
cent occupied 70 years before it is totally 
full (no matter where the limit is set), and 
that it is still half empty only 35 years 
before this point is icached But the 
limits to capacity will be attained with a 
single further step towards doubling, and 
then certainly far exceeded because the 
population explosion cannot be halted at 
a moment’s notice. 

In many developing countries between 
40 and 50 per cent of the population are 
less than 15 year old. The world average 
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is 37 per cent. So the women who will 
bear their children in the next decades 
ate already more numerous than ever be¬ 
fore. Even if an average number of two 
children per family could be immediately 
imposed all over the world, the world 
population would still increase to around 
6.O0O.OOO.OOO within about 70 yeais. Many 
decades will in fact pass before this rate 
of reproduction can be attained. The 
classical scourges of humanity—hunger, 
disease and war—have not. up to now, 
been able to prevent the population ex¬ 
plosion. 

family planning 

Statisticians sometimes define the term 1 
“catastrophe" as an event when more 
than a million people lose their lives, and 
a "disaster" when between a thousand 
and a million die. Even a catastiophe so 
defined would not account foi population 
growth within a single week. Other more 
effective factors—provision of infoima- 
tion, industrialisation, and urbanisation— 
intervene, factors that can be summaris¬ 
ed as density stress, Their effectiveness 
takes time though, especially since family 
planning is still highly controversial, 
partly for religious reasons and partly 
because of power politics. A two-fold 
doubling of the world population up to 
16.000,000.000 seems probable therefore, 
anod yet another doubling to over 30,000,- 
000,000 cannot be excluded. 

The other factor determining the de¬ 
mand for energy—energy consumption 
per head—will even grow faster than the 
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Thai technicians in his industrial units ip 
India. White visiting fhdc4t*ai Synthe¬ 
tics Co. Ltd., his grandson's Unit, he an- 
nonnoed that every year four worker! from 
that unit would be selected on the basis 
of proven efficiency in their work and taken, 
t< India for a month long tour of Biria 
plants and other places of interest to them 
including Bodh Gaya. He donated half- 
a-million Bahts (two lakhs rupees) on be¬ 
half of the Biria group lndo-Thai joint 
ventures to the King's charities for utili¬ 
sation of furthering the cause of technical 
education for Thai students in Indian 
institutions including the Biria Institute 
of Science and Technology at Pilani. He 
invited Thai ministers to visit India and 
see for themselves the progress made in his 
country. To sum up, his visit to Thai¬ 
land has undoubtedly paved the way for 
closer business relationship and under¬ 
standing between the two countries. 


Jossleyn Hennessy 

London 


population in the next decades, doubling 
and tripling. 

The developing countries, with around 
three quarters of the world population 
have the greatest of all need to catch up. 
These countries, accordingly, made clear 
at the United Nations Conference on the 
Environment at Stockholm in 1972 that 
protection of the environment cannot be 
at the ex praise of their rapid technical 
development. 

But there also exists a strong demand 
for further raising of living standards in 
ail the industrial countries. The gradual 
but mounting shortage of raw materials 
and the increasing difficulties involved in 
procumg them from less rich reserves, 
in finding substitutes, and in recycling 
them, result in mounting energy needs per 
production unit. The increased demands 
for protection of the environment also 
work in the same direction. 

A doubling of the population taken 
together with two and three times more 
energy per head would amount to a. four* 
to six-fold increase in demand for energy. 
If anticipated consumption is added up. 
there results and astronomical level of 
cumulative energy consumption. For she* 
pticity’s sake, energy 10 l ® (three million 
millions) kilowatt seconds is represented 
by 1 Q, Over the next thirty years we 
will need around 16 Q . and m the seat 
sixty yearn (taking into account almmg 
rates of growth) bmm 76 at».0Q- 
What these figures, imply 
fromtbe fact that id the mutt tparsW* 

mortem 



more «$«%y itfllbe oowumod than since 
thefitst ytaf A.D. (around 14 Q.). 

According to the data available at 
present, known reserves of oil and natural 
gas amount to 5 Q.. and potential reserves 
to around 26 Q, If oil from shale and 
sand, which is considerably more expen¬ 
sive to extract, is added, the figure rises 
to around 50 Q. Coal reserves amount to 
some 220 Q. 

When making comparisons with ex¬ 
pected demand for the next thirty or 
sixty years, the following factors must be 
borne in mind: 

First, the regional distribution of these 
global reserves varies greatly, so that im¬ 
porting countries will be hit first by shor¬ 
tages. 

Secondly, production cannot follow 
mounting demand right into the mo¬ 
ment when all materials have all been 
used up. Long before reserves finally run 
out, supply will fall more and moie be¬ 
hind demand. 

Thirdly, fossil reserves should-as 
soon as this is possible—no longer be 
burnt but utilised as chemical raw mate- 
| rials. 

! Avoidance of squandering of energy 
is desirable, and improvement of the deg¬ 
ree of technical efficiency is possible, but 
neither brings about anny decisive reduc¬ 
tion n the demand for energy as is .some¬ 
times maintained. Without any new, addi¬ 
tional source of energy, there will be cons¬ 
tant rises in energy prices in the next de¬ 
cades, plus mounting shortages. Adequate- 
energy supplies ate. however, a precondi¬ 
tion for assured workplaces and heath, and 
high energy prices inevitably impede the 
struggle against the major scourges of 
humanity, above all under-development 
and destruction of environment. 

nuclear power 

The only major possibilities of new 
source of energy are nuclear power aud 
solar radiation, but the sun only shines 
during the day—or not at all- and its 
rays amount to very low productivity, so 
that solar energy is still far from economic 
utilisation. There thus remains at present 
only nuclear energy. 

At the start of 1473 there were 120 
nuclear power stations operating in the 
world with a total capacity of 44,000 
megawatts. That amounts to some two per 
cent of, the present production of energy. 
At the end of the century, nuclear energy 
w expected to supply about 40 per cent 
w the USA’s torn) need* and 75 per cent 
of the ttahand cor electric current. Simi¬ 
lar fmdM&re* ere made for West Get* 
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may. So nuclear energy has unfortunate¬ 
ly arrived late, if not too late. 

We will therefore probably experience 
a renaissance for coal, which will have to 
cover increasing deficiencies in supplies 
of oil and natural gas until a considera¬ 
ble proportion of power stations can ope¬ 
rate with uranium. 

Power stations using fossil fuels afflict 
the environment with waste gases. Even 
if these are reduced, there remain enor¬ 
mous quantities of carbon dioxide that 
can change the climate and upset the 
carbonate balance in the sea to threaten¬ 
ing extent. Over the long term, the envi¬ 
ronment impact (resulting, in particular, 
from nuclear waste) could impose limits 
on the utilisation of nuclear energy too. 
Every kind of human production of en¬ 
ergy is ultimately subject to a limit re¬ 
sulting from the heat produced, since all 
energy is transformed into heat, and the 
limits to capacity are not all so very far 
distant. Man is thus, without completely 
grasping the consequences, in the process 
of interfering on a global scale—and no 
longer just locally—with “Spaceship 
Earth’s” ecological balance. 


slow restraint 


The demand for “nil growth” is just 
as naive as the anti-scientific neo-roman¬ 
ticism of the Counter-Culture. Techno¬ 
cratic optimism is also dangerous con¬ 
cerning the population explosion in the 
developing countries' and energy consum¬ 
ption in industrial countries. Population 
growth can only be restrained slowly, 
and energy consumption per head must 
increase considerably in the developing 
world. 

That is why it is all die more neces¬ 
sary for the environmental impact per 
production unit to be reduced in indus¬ 
trial countries. Medium term environmen¬ 
tal and energy policies are necessary, but 
they are not enough. 

We need, in addition, an economic 
theory for a free society in ecological ba¬ 
lance, a long term concept for making 
possible a transition, without resort to 
totalitarian planning of society, from the 
phase of explosive growth to adaptation 
to the limits of capacity in a planet that 
has become restricted. 

I cannot help feeling that these apo¬ 
calyptic prophecies will not be realised in 
the forms imagined, because local wars, 
famine and pestilence are not, as many 
people seem to think, ip abeyance. As and 
when the pressure of potation increase* 


40 wiH these scourges until, at the cost of 
great human suffering, they .produce a 
liveable world for the survivors. 

Let us turn to a completely different 
and less depressing subject,, , __ 

v 1 IT 

II 

Boom : Foreign Investment 
in tho USA 

South Corolina is currently host to so 
many West Germans that the city of 
Spartanburg could very well stage an 
Oktoberfest. The state has carried out 
a campaign to familiarize foreign invest¬ 
ors with its good labour supply and abun¬ 
dant raw material. The West Germans 
have responded enthusiastically. By the 
end of May, 1473, they had inves'ed some 
$ 377 million. West German plants supply 
the local textile industry with machinery 
and chemicals used in siring and perma¬ 
nent press t 

South Carolina is by no means the 
only American s'ate experiencing an 
influx of foreign direct investment. For¬ 
eign companies are to be found through¬ 
out the USA. Last year, the book value 
of direct foreign investment in the USA 
lose by over $700 million slightly less 
than double the rise in,1971. This year 
some experts are predicting an even gre¬ 
ater rise of $ 1,000 million or so to a tot¬ 
al of more than S 15,000 million. 

Who are these foreign investors? Why 
are they going to the USA? 

Many of them are the leading firms | 
in their countries of origin and. indeed, 
in the world Jeffrey Arpan of Georgia 
State University has found that roughly 
one fourth of these investors are the { 
world’s: largest producers of what they | 
manufacture. Many have some sort of 
competitive advantage over the USA pro¬ 
ducers—e.g.. more advanced technology 
or superior reputation of product. Sony 
Corporation had developed the unique j 
Trinitron Colour Television, the one-gun 
tube with triple colour. Sony’s competi¬ 
tors are still using three guns— one for 
each primary colour British Bowaters 
United States has the world’s fastest paper 
press, and Brown & Williamson pioneer¬ 
ed the menthol cigarette. 

As many students of foreign direct 
Investment po'nt out. a special skill or a 
strong public identification,with its pro¬ 
ducts, can give a company the edge that 
it needs to surmount the added costs—in 
communication and transport—of doing 
business in a foreign country. Because its 
advantage is not shared by local compe¬ 
titors, the foreign company can earn bet¬ 
ter profits than the average firm in its in¬ 
dustry. It can therefore afford to pay 
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more to acquire a local business than can 
local mvretora. 

Qt course, a company sometimes* 
goes abroad not because it can make 
more than local companies but because— 
at least in the short run—it is willing 
to earn less in order to safeguard markets. 
A number of foreign investors were 
heavy exporters to the USA. now their 
export markets may be threatened by 
the pressure for higher tariffs in the 
USA. Michelm Tyre Corporation is one 
of many firms that became so worried 
about the possibility of being locked 
out of the Us market that it decided to 
manufacture inside the US tariff barrier. 
The Japanese are investing in plants in 
the USA to surmount high tariffs and 
other barriers to their goods. They are 
also worried about the increasing num¬ 
ber of US export curbs. Kikoman Shoyu 
Ltd, built its soy sauce plant in Wiscon¬ 
sin iust before the US government im¬ 
posed a temporary ban on soya bean 
exports. Japanese textile companies— 
Toyobo Co. Ltd, Kanebo Ltd,—are 
moving into the south-east to avoid US 
restrictions on imported textiles. But 
another reason is the desire to secure 
uninterrupted access to cotton supplies. 
Controls on cotton exports might be 
possible if shortages continue. 

misaligned exchange rates 

Apart from the barriers created by 
import and export controls, foreign firms 
must face distortions resulting from 
misaligned exchange rates. Before the 
devaluation, he USA was in effect sub¬ 
sidising imports by maintaining an over¬ 
valued dollar Now the reverse may bo 
true. Many observers believe flat the 
dollar is undervalued, which would mean 
that the Americans are penalising im¬ 
ports. Some currencies have appreciat¬ 
ed as much as 20-25 per cent against the 
doltar since 1970, and the higher prices 
of unported foreign goods are driving 
American shoppers to domestic pro¬ 
ducts. The 1974 Volkswagen Beetle, 
♦or example, is $626 higher than the 
1973 model. 

Although the effects of currency 
changes may be temporary, some foreign 
companies cannot afford an erosion of 
their share of the US market and have 
therefore decided to open up in the 
USA. Looking ahead, if the dollar appre¬ 
ciates. as manv expect it will, these 
companies will profit on two counts: 
0) they will have bought their assess in 
the USA when the price was cheap in 
twins of their own currencies and (2) 
their dividends will be worth more as 
the dollar rises in value 

Finally, by setting up in the USA, 


towSp atm abort* ttoir pipaUtm to 
buyers. Oft* the piprttoe becomes ao 
long when the product 5s manufactured 
overseas that companies cannot adapt 
rapidly enough to a dhan»ng market. 
With a new plant in Virginia. Volvo 
can quickly incorporate in its current 
models any changes in US pollution 
or safety standards. One likely reason 
for Volkswagen's interest m assembling 
its cars in the USA is their desire to be 
right on top of the fast changing "eco¬ 
nomy car” market Similarly, Siemens 
Corporation will use the facilities of 
Computes! Corporation, a firm that it 
recently acquired in New Jersey, in order 
quickly to adapt West German instru¬ 
ments and components for US use. 

In order to shorten the pipeline to 
consumers, foreign firms are repeating 
the earlier experiences of US overseas 
direct investors. 

Some years ago, for example, Du 
Pont bad a competitive advantage in 
Orion production and marketing. Du Pont 
'could have set up a European sales orga¬ 
nisation and exported their US products 
to Europe, which might have made sense 
if the advantage of US economies of scale 
had more than offset the saving in labour 
and transport costs obtained by produc¬ 
ing in Europe. But as their penetration 
of the market increased the need for pio- 
duction facilities in Europe became ever 
greater. As a Du Pont executive said: 
"A small European sweater maker could 
not know in advance what needs would 
be. so the ten week delay in delivery as 
long as the product came from the USA 
made the deal mpossible for him But a 
one week delivery from a local factory 
made him a regular Du Pont customer.” 

Undoubtedly not one but a combina¬ 


tion of tactoKls 3*idtwvlbrti da* 
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somewhat cedtr because forafaaa now 
know they have to face, 

They haw already competed asaftut U$ 
subadisnes In Europe. Fear of the supe¬ 
rior martcet power of US conumnitt is 
diminishing. Volvo sells in the same 
European markets as General Motors 
and Ford’s. BASF can hold its own with 
Du Pont and Dow Chemical. 


Instead of slipping quietly into the 
USA as in the past, foreign firms now 
openly announce; indeed advertise, their 
plans to buy a US firm or to build a new 
plant. They are using their own names 
rather than the names of the US compa¬ 
nies that they are buying. 

It is important to note that they am 
being welcomed by most levels of the 
US government. The entry into the USA 
of foreign investment adds to employment 
and growth and, nationally, has a fav¬ 
ourable short term effect on the US ba¬ 
lance of payments. 

The thought occurs to me, as I strike 
the last keys of my typewriter, is: Are 
Indian companies setting up in the USA? 
If not, some recourse to efficiency ex¬ 
perts might seem indicated. 

Sources and acknowledgements: I take 
my Gloom from a report in Kultur Brief 
a West German review, published in 
Bonn, and my Boom from the latest 
issue of Bittiness in Brief, published by 
the Chase National Bank in New York, 
but neither is responsible for the empha¬ 
sis of my summaries, nor for my inter¬ 
spersed comments 
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GA11 chooses to be cheerful 


At a time When the general attitude in 
economic affairs is one of concern 
if not Of gloom the GATT Secre¬ 
tariat in Geneva has come up with a use¬ 
fully confident report on world com¬ 
merce in 1973. Instead of the usual lamen¬ 
tations about oil supplies and prices and 
the stupidly hysterical capers of west 
European governments late last year the 
GATT report concentrates on the con¬ 
structive results of the multilateral trade 
negotiations in Tokyo last September 
and the fact that the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade last year completed 
75 years of useful work in coordinating 
intemationnal commerce. The report does 
not ignore current concern over inflation, 
difficulties over supplies of raw material for 
industries but emphasizes that these wor¬ 
ries should rtot overcloud the fact that 
a new round of international trade dis¬ 
cussions is painstakingly progressing in 
Geneva and that when at last the US 
Trade Reform Bill finally emerges into 
law there is reason to hope that a relapse 
into nationalist protectionism will have 
been avoided. 

optimistic tone 

It is well that the tone of the Geneva 
report is optimistic—the general anxious 
pessimism in catching and, like an illness*, 
builds itself up on partly unnecessary 
timidity. GATT insists that the surest 
way to allay economic fear is to work 
steadily for expansion of world trade and 
remarks hopefully that restrictive practi¬ 
ces now are fewer than they were in 1971 
and 1972. Even in the contentious area of 
the textile trade there is a refusal to be 
defeatist; a new round of discussions is 
regarded as a “political act of the greatest 
significance.” GATT warns an impatient¬ 
ly anxious world that quick results are 
both dangerous and improbable and in¬ 
sists that there must be a more placid 
attitude by governments and traders while 
difficult technical problems are consider¬ 
ed and reasonable results worked out 
gradually. The greatest hope lies in pro¬ 
visional solutions to international trade 
problems on the long way to a more last* 
log rearrangement. The most helpful area 
m which progress could be made would 
be a steady, but profcobly slow, reduction 
in the immense number of non-tariff bin* 
drut&s to free trade. These many, often 
petfr but obstinate retaliations renting 
from one country to another, cancel to a 



large extent the benefit achieved in re¬ 
ducing direct tariffs on imports. 

Not least among the item of commer¬ 
cial progress in recent years are the free 
trade agreements between the Common 
Market and the five remaining members 
of the almost forgotten but veiy active 
EFTA (European Free Trade Agree¬ 
ment) even though others criticize this 
privilege as a preferential trade agree¬ 
ment. GATT performs a very useful, 
quiet function as a centre where consul¬ 
tations and complaints can eliminate or 
reduce many frictions—some of them 
trans-Atlantic—which could otherwise 
boil jtp into quarrels. With a member¬ 
ship of 83 states, a few of them com¬ 
munist, and with provisional arrange¬ 
ments with 17 other states, GATT serves 
as an international trade club of the first 
impotrance in a world tending to move 
into contending trade blocs and as a 
necessary calmative in an economically 
distressed period. 

GATT is not alone in criticizing the in¬ 
ternational tendency to nervously or gree¬ 
dy trade restrictions. In the USA itself, 
where the trades unions are among the 
foremost in arguing for restraints against 
imparts, the General Accounting Office 
has criticized several aspects of the “volu- 
tary” agreements with other countries 
that limit imports of textile and steel. 
The office recognizes the “significant 
dilemma” between the benefits of free 
trade and the need to preserve vital indus¬ 
tries, maintain high employment and 
encourage technological advances in the 
USA.' But it points out that the 
costs to the protecting country are 
higher prices to consumers, higher im¬ 
port prices if importers reduced their 
domestic competition, costs of adminis¬ 
tration and, in some cases, costs in pay¬ 
ments of “bonus inducements” to would be 
importers to keep their trade at existing 
levels. The reduction of textile imports 
to the USA might no longer be relevant 
because of declining US home demand. 

strong opponent 

American organized labour is also one 
of the strongest opponents of the US Trade 
Bill, which has passed through Congress 
and now lies before the Senate. The pros¬ 
pects of this bill, with its liberalizations 
for world trade, passing this year appear 
remote. One provision, involving trade 
with the Soviet Union, is highly contro¬ 
versial, labour opposition to the bill 
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is formidable and the American public has 
no enthusiasm for it, The present 
12-years old law has obvious inadequacies 
in the present circumstances but American 
are apathetic to any change and positi¬ 
vely hostile to some clauses. But if the 
bill is not pissed reasonably soon—this 
year or early in 1975 the failure will large¬ 
ly hamstring the Tokyo negotiations 
on which GATT sets such high hopes. The 
remote problem of ability of Soviet 
Jews to migrate to Israel is the key 
to a solution of the problem of giving the 
US Senate and its Finance Committee 
sufficient courage to go ahead with reco¬ 
mmending the other provisions. These 
give the President authority to negotiate 
reductions of tariffs and other trade bar¬ 
riers and other powers. In short, the final 
initiative which wouid lead by a long chain 
of reaction to a freeing of non-communist 
world trade lies with the Soviet government 
in giving its Jewish citizens freer permission 
to emigrate. It is a risky k>cationfor 
initiative to improve commerce outside 
Comecon and GATT needs all its optimism 
to expect a favourable turn of events. < 

Moscow's urge 

One factor which might induce Mos¬ 
cow to took beyond its legal power to retain 
citizens withm the Soviet Union is the fact 
that it needs the cooperation of leading 
non-communist industrial states to deve¬ 
lop its own economy almost more than 
some of them need the chance of coope¬ 
rating with Russia to aid their own shaken 
finances. Equally, the fact that the Soviet 
Union and the communist area as a 
whole has a very small share in trade with 
the Arab world—the new Eldorado—may 
induce Moscow to be more than usually co¬ 
operative. The USA, Canada and Western 
Europe even in 1972, had nearly 65 per cent 
of the trade with the middle east and north 
Africa; since then, and especially recently, 
at least another 15 per cent of wot Id trade 
with that area has come to these non¬ 
communist countries. If the non-commi 
nist countries have some 10 pat cent of 
trade with the Arab-north African area 
only one-fifth of trade is left for the com¬ 
munist world. This growing challenge to 
Soviet foreign trade ma key and nearby 
political area appsare even more likely to 
induce cooperation from Moscow than its 
desire for foreign development help. The 
current strong pressure under which Soviet 
political influence labours in the middie- 
east will be a furihw compellant. 
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BHEL announces 
a Rs.22-crore error- 
with some pride 


BHEL climaxed 1973-74 with 9 turnover 
of Rs.228 croros—that’s Rs.22 croros more 
than the forecast. Keeping pace, profits 
—before taxes— doubled to Rs.27 croros. 

It wasn’t Just a good year for BHEL. 

It was a great year. 


A highlight of 1973-74 — 
an over 60% increase in 
BHEL's turnover: 

1973-74 was BHF.L’s best year yet. 
Turnover and profitability both 
exceeded expectations; productivity 
increased significantly and power 
generation equipment manufacture 
reached an all-time high. 

The turnover increased to Rs 228 
crores from Rs.141 crores of the previous 
year - an increase of over 60%. Profits 
in the current year were Rs.27 crores, as 
against Rs.13 2 crores in 1972*73. 

2,100 MW worth of power generation 
equipment was manufactured m 
1973-74 atone — equal to the total 
output of the last six years! 


BHEL • Readv lo serve 
wtth over 
IS MKW of power. 


Profits go up—but pricss 
remain competitive: 

BHEL offers power generation equip¬ 
ment at international prices — with, 
of course, the additional advantages of 
spares and after-sales service being 
available right here. Plus, equipment is 
also made available on a turn-key basis. 

And for products like switchgears, 
transformers and boilers, BHEL has 
been able to secure orders against 
stiff international and national competi¬ 
tion by quoting competitive prices 

In addition, BHEL has not availed 
of the 10% extra margin in pricing, 
which is available to all Public Sector 


Undertakings. In spite of this, profits 
have gone up and prices hove remained 
competitive. 

Not only have prices remained 
competitive but so has quality. That*! 
why BHEL exports electrical equipment 
to Malaysia, Singapore, Ghana, Iraq, 
Malawi, Cambodip, Sri Lanka, Kenya, 
UAR and UK. BHEL has also sant its 
technical consultancy experts abroad. 

1973-74—ay^ar of 
"Firsts” from BHEL: 

During 1973-74, the Ant 100 MW 
generator and turbine were manufac¬ 
tured. Plus, the first 100 MW station 
and the first 120 MW station have all 
been commissioned. 

As a policy, BHEL has sought to 
acquire the most highly sophisticated 
technical expertise available. This 
has led to collaboration agreements 
with reputed companies in USA, 
Sweden, West Germany etc., for manu¬ 
facturing air pie-heaters, electrostatic 
precipitators and axial and radial fans. 

As you can see, it wasn't just a good 
year lor BHEL. It was a great year. 

Rower 
to the 
poople 

Marat Heavy Electricals Limited 
18-20 Kasturba Gandhi Marg 
New Delhi 110001. 
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Whiia being interview- 

ed in Iran Mrs Gandhi was asked the 
rather trite question how she was leading 
the world’s biggest democracy. Her reply 
was the familiar one that she had been 
brought up with a particular vision or idea 
of what India should be and that she felt 
it her duty to meet the challenge. Then 
she went on to add that it did not make 
any difference whether, while doing her 
duty and meeting this challenge, she func¬ 
tioned from the position of prime minis¬ 
ter or not. This is pure hypocrisy. After 
all, Mrs Gandhi cannot be alone in this 
country of more than 580 million people 
in having a vision of what India should 
be. Quite a large number of her fellow- 
citizens do have their own individual vi¬ 
sions of what kind of India they want to 
Jive in. When all is said and done most 
of them can do pretty little about mak¬ 
ing their respective visions come true. I 
am not saying that, in the event, Mrs 
Gandhi is going to be very much more 
successful, but it is undeniable that her 
being prime minister does give her some 
advantage. It is idle to pretend that her 
being effective in public affairs — to the 
extent that she is — is not dependent on the 
authority or resources that go with her 
prime ministership. Mrs Indira Gandhi 
is definitely not another Mahatma Gandhi. 
Her influence in the country is very much 
related to her being in her present office. 

indeed there is some sickly smell about 
all this pretence (that office does not 
matter) by people who arc all the time do¬ 
ing everything possible to hold on to 
office as if for dear life. In this respect 
there is a lot to be admired about Mr 
V.V. Giri. Here is a man who has never 
been sanctimonious in the least about 
wanting to be President or enjoying the 
good things, material or otherwise, that go 
with it. I am sure that the president, like the 
prime minister, has a vision of what India 
should be (although he may be inclined 
to attribute this possession more to him¬ 
self than to the way he had been brought 
up), but I would be surprised indeed if he 
were to claim as Mrs Gandhi docs, that it 
did not matter to him whether he 
was ( president or not. Incidentally, 
these two will have to settle between them¬ 
selves fairly soon whether Mr Giri should 
continue to pursue his vision of India 


from Rashtrapati Bhavan foe another term 
or move out when his present tenure ex- 
pirns. It is possible that M» Gandhi may 
try to assure him that he could pursue his 
vision as well out of office as he is doing 
in office. The prime minister, 1 am sure, 
will have to do a lot of talking and even 
assuming that Mr Giri is finally persuaded, 
it need not necessarily be presumed that 
he has been convinced as well. 

J The Indian Express' of 

May 2 has taken to task the Economic 
Counsellor in the Soviet Embassy for 
blaming, as it secs it, the Indian engineer¬ 
ing services as well as manufacturers of 
equipment associated with the Bhilai 
and Bokaro steel projects for delays in 
the execution of the projects or the 
processing of expansion schemes. This 
newspaper has objected to “such a per¬ 
formance at a press conference m the Em¬ 
bassy” and has referred to the “improprie¬ 
ty” of the Soviet diplomat's behaviour. In 
taking this position The Indian Express 
has conveniently overlooked the fact that 
the Economic Counsellor in the Soviet 
Embassy was only putting forward his 
government’s views after official leaks 
on New Delhi’s part that a decision on 
the expansion of the Bhilai plant was 
being delayed because the Soviet govern¬ 
ment is not yet ready. Again the Steel 
ministry of our government and the Steel 
Authority of India Limited (SAIL) had 
mentioned recently that delays in the re¬ 
ceipt of technical data from the USSR 
for oiuipment to be manufactured at 
Ranchi as well as delays in the supply of 
technical assignments for that part on the 
design work for the project which falls 
within tlic Soviet sphere of responsibility 
were among the reasons for work 
on the steel plants falling behind 
schedule. The editorial, even while 
mentioning these criticisms by or from the 
government of India, singularly fails to 
appreciate the point that the Economic 
Counsellor in the Soviet Embassy was 
only putting forward his government’s 
side of the case before an Indian public 
which had already been told New Delhi's 
version. It is true that in this way 
a public debate has been raised, but I 
just do not see why this should be con¬ 
sidered undesirable. On the contrary, in 
all such cases, it is good that differences arc 


aired in the open so that both parties rea¬ 
lize all the sooner the aeedforstraighten- 
ing out difficulties or problems. Inci¬ 
dentally, it has been the practice of the 
World Bank to review the performance of 
the Indian economy critically on the eve 
and for the benefit of the meetings of the 
consortium of assisting countries. The 
World Bank has often been sharply criti¬ 
cised on this account in Parliament or 
outside by certain politicians for reasons 
of their own. The attitude of The Indian 
Express, although not on all fours with 
this approach, is nevertheless characterized 
by u certain amount of prejudice which is 
not exactly admirable. 

The editorial in question has also com¬ 
plained that the Soviet diplomat, in 
addition to having behaved in an ‘ex¬ 
traordinary’ way, “was not correct in 
his assumptions either." In my view 
The Indum Express has not succeeded 
in establishing this charge. It contends 
that since Soviet organizations are 
effectively associated with the metal¬ 
lurgical and engineering consultants 
of the Steel Authority of India and the 
Heavy Machine Building Plant at Ranchi, 
the Soviet side is not entitled to complain 
that these agencies have not been able to 
complete their share of the work on de¬ 
signs and drawings. Surely this is not 
valid reasoning. Simply because there 
is more than one party working in an 
institution, it does not mean that one of 
these parties cannot come forward and 
say that there have been lapses on the 
part of the others. Even if a major partner 
were to make a complaint of this kind, this 
does not necessarily convict it of being a 
co-sharer in some kind of a collective res¬ 
ponsibility for the lapses. After all, if 
there arc defects or deficiencies on the part 
of any one group of people working with 
other groups, it is those from the other 
groups who will be naturally in a position 
to point them out. That steel projects 
and plans are being delayed is a fact. 
Since it could be assumed that both the 
Soviet and the Indian governments are 
interested in executing the work efficient¬ 
ly and as early as possible, the Soviet dip¬ 
lomat’s rejoinder to the Indian Steel 
ministry or SAIL should properly have the 
effect of stimulating or even provoking the 
collaborating parties to sit together and 
iron out obstructions to the speedy comple¬ 
tion of the work. Incidentally, this is not 
the first time that responsible spokesmen 
of foe government of the USSR have 
found it necessary to draw attention to de¬ 
lays in the execution of Indo-Soviet pro¬ 
jects in our country due to failings on foe 
Indian side. Soviet atticism, some time 
ago, of our oil exploration program¬ 
me, for instance, 
was neither irres¬ 
ponsible nor 
irrelevant. 
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WINDS 


lndo*lr*n Cooperation 

Towards thk end of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi’s visit to Iran 
a memorandum of understand¬ 
ing was signed in Tehran for 
implementation of various pro¬ 
jects, including a joint Indo- 
Iranian shipping line. It envis¬ 
ages Iranian credit assistance 
for various projects of over one 
billion dollars on soft terms. 
The memorandum of under¬ 
standing provides for more 
than doubling the production 
of Kudremukn iron ore project 
in Karnataka from 3.5 million 
tonnes of pellet seeds per year 
to 7.5 million tonnes to be 
exported to Iran as also a study 
on increasing the capacity of 
alumina project to 300.000 
tonnes, over which Iran will 
have the first option. The im¬ 
plementation of the agreement 
on Kudrcrnukh would entail 
shipment of about 40,000 ton¬ 
nes of pellet seeds from Manga¬ 
lore port to Iran every alter¬ 
nate day. The decision to 
establish a joint shipping line is 
aimed at helping this process. 

According to the joint com¬ 
munique, issued at the con¬ 
clusion of Mrs Indira Gandhi's 
four-day visit to Iran, the two 
sides decided to form the joint 
shipping line with Iranian finan¬ 
cial assistance with an initial 
capacity of 500,000 tonnes to 
operate between the two count¬ 
ries as well as to ports in the 
far-east and other routes* 
which may be agreed upon by 
the two countries. Besides 
these major projects, the two 
sides will also further coope¬ 
rate to maximise the capacity 
of Indian industries to meet 
the requirements of both the 
countries. In this connection, 
priority will be given to the 
production of cement, sugar, 
biljets and other steel products, 
paper and newsprint and chemi¬ 


cals. Iran will provide financial 
facilities for the implementation 
of these projects. Contacts will 
also be maintained between the 
atomic energy organisations 
of the two countries in order 
to establish "a basis” for co¬ 
operation. 

Tax Reliefs Announced 

Mr Y.B. Chavan, union 
minister for Finance disclosed 
in the Lok Sabha on May 4 
that the actual deficit financing 
during 1973-74 was around Rs 
320 crores, less than half—the 
Rs 650 crores—estimated when 
he presented the budget for 
1974-75 on February 28. This 
was made posible because of 
steps taken to effect economy 
in expenditure, and new credit 
controls introduced during the 
year. 

Earlier on April 30 the 
Finance minister had an¬ 
nounced a ‘revenue sacrifice’ 
of Rs 1.20 crores out of a 
total of Rs 212 crores in his 
budget proposals for 1974-75. 
Moving the Finance Bill to 
give effect to the tax proposals 
for consideration, Mr Chavan 
told the Lok Sabha that the 
modifications to his original 
proposals would be effective 
from May I, An important 
change proposed is to extend 
the development rebate for 
a further period of two years 
to units switching from oil- 
fired to coal-fired boilers. The 
concession is also extended to 
coalfired furnaces, kilns, ovens 
and other equipment changing 
from oil to coal-fired equip¬ 
ment. 

Other modifications 'in¬ 
cluded reduction in duty from 
10 per cent to 5 per cent, on 
sensitised photographic papers: 
reduction by about Rs 25 in 
the duty on inferior coffee 


varieties of Liberia and fix- 
celsia, reduction in duty on 
hexane used in the manu¬ 
facture of solvent extracted 
vegetable non-essential oils and 
extracting fat from silk worms 
pupae and a lower effective 
rate of 80 paisc a kg. on waxed 
paper and polyethylene coated 
paper and boards manufactured 
out of duty-paid base paper. 

IMF Loan 

Within the last 10 weeks this 
country had to go thrice to the 
International Monetary Fund 
for loan. On May 1, a credit 
of $282 million (Rs 226 crores) 
was obtained, which is equal 
to one-fourth of the country’s 
quota with the fund. It was 
only a fortnight before that 
India got $91.5 million (Rs 73 
crores) from the fund. This 
was equal to the country’s gold 
tranche with the fund. In 
February last, a credit of $75 
million (Rs 62 crores) was got 
as compensatory financing to 
offset the shortfall in export 
earnings. The loan equivalent 
to gold tranche is without any 
condition. The Rs 226 crorc 
credit obtained recently has 
also been “virtually automatic” 
though the fund has the right 
to lay down conditions. How¬ 
ever if this country has to seek- 
credit over and above its 25 
per cent quota, the fund 
will lay down conditions. 

World Bank Credit 

Negotiations will be held this 
month with the World Bank 
for three new soft credits 
totalling about $ 180 million for 
financing the Trombay ferti¬ 
liser expansion project and for 
the Chambal and Rajasthan 
Canal command area develop¬ 
ment. Two official delegations 
arc leaving for Washington in 
the next few days for talks with 
the World Bank on these pro¬ 
jects. These credits, besides 
the one for at least $ 150 mil¬ 
lion for industrial imports, 
just negotiated ,rm likely to 
be made available before the 
end of the bank’s fiscal yea* 
ending June 1974. 

Rouble Value of Rupee 

The rupee is losing the value 
in reiatjon with the rouble. 
From May t A hundred Indian 


rupees will fetch 9.50 roubles 
in cash transactions instead of 
9,51 roubles in March 
and 9.51 in April The rate is 
fixed by the vSSR State Bank 
on its own on the basis of the 
rupee’s linkage with the sterl¬ 
ing. According to Mr 
A.G. Voronin, deputy execu¬ 
tive director of the foreign 
exchange and research depart¬ 
ment of the USSR State Bank, 
these fluctuations, will not 
adversely affect Indo-Sovict 
trade nor credit repayment and 
servicing. 

Trade with 
North Korea 

Mr Kim Gyong Ryon, Fi¬ 
nance minister of Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea 
(North Korea), called on 
Prof D.P. Chattopadhayaya, 
union commerce minister 
recently. Both the 

ministers expressed their de¬ 
sire to make all efforts to fur¬ 
ther strengthen the trade and 
economic relations between 
the two countries. They show¬ 
ed their satisfaction over the 
progress made so far in the 
field of trade transactions and 
negotiations and agreed that 
further exchange of experiences 
and meeting each others re¬ 
quirements would benefit both 
the countries. Exchanging 

their ideas on the economic 
conditions of their countries, 
the ministers viewed that 

both India and North Korea 
believed in planned economy 
and peaceful co-cxi&tencc and 
these countries could further 
progress only with the help of 
friendly and neighbouring 

countries. 

The total trade turn-over 
between India and North- 
Korea increased from Rs 0.83 
crores in 1970 to nearly 
Rs 4,00 crores in 1973. The 
trade plan for 1974 envisages 
a total trade turn-over of 
Rs 26 crores. Implementation 
of this plan his started well. 
Contracts have already been 
concluded for goods wottb Rs 
18 crores both , ways. India's 
major items of export^ to 
North Korea are leather, tyres 
and tubes, raw rubber, wool¬ 
len textiles, jute bags, wire 
ropes, etc. Imports from North 
Korea include steel, zinc, urea, 
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magnesia clinker, anthracites, 
etc. A three-year Trade and 
Payment Agreement between 
India and North Korea was 
signed in February this year, 
which will remain valid upto 
December 1977. 

Brussels Fair 

India Day was celebrated 
on May 2,1974, at the Brussels 
Trade Fair. India is participat¬ 
ing in this Fair after a gap of 
three years. Mr Guy Cudell, 
Belgian minister of Coopera¬ 
tion and Development, who 
inaugurated the Fair on April 
20, went round the India pavi- 
. lion the same day and appre¬ 
ciated the displayed goods. 

The products displayed in 
the Indian pavilion included 
cotton handlooms, artware of 
brass and wood, light house¬ 
hold articles and food products. 
Most of these products are 
covered by the Generalised 
System of Preferences (GSP), 
giving price advantage to the 
European consumers. 

Wagon Deal with 
Yugoslavia 

A joint delegation consisting 
of go vernment of India officials 
and representatives of the wa¬ 
gon building industry is likely 
to proceed to Yugoslavia 
shortly to discuss with the 
Yugoslav government a revi¬ 
sion of the prices at which the 
former had agreed to sell the 
latter about 425 wagons. The 
rise in the cost of manufacture, 
occasioned by higher costs of 
steel and labour, has made the 
supply of the wagons at the 
stipulated price extremely un- 
remunerative to the industry 
which apprehends that its 
losses, if the contract is fulfilled 
at the prices agreed two 
years ago, will amount to over 
Rs 4 crores. 

New Fertilizer Plants 

The NPK plant of the Indian 
Farmers Fertiliser Cooperative 
Limited (IFFCO) at Kandla is 
bemg commissioned shortly. 
The first coosiMment of 15,250 
tonnes of phosphoric add, 
the main raw material for the 


manufacture of NPK has al¬ 
ready been unloaded by M.S. 
‘Matarcngi’ into IFFCCTs tanks 
at Kandla. IFFCO has entered 
into a three years contract 
with Shahpur Chemical Com¬ 
pany of Iran for the supply of 
phosphoric acid which is in 
extreme short supply in the 
world market. The largest of 
their kind in India, the 
two plants of IFFCO at 
Kalol and Kandla, with a 
capacity of 400,000 tonnes each 
of urea and NPK respectively 
are nearing completion. The 
ammonia plant which is al¬ 
ready under commissioning 
is expected to go into produc¬ 
tion within a month or so. 
The ammonia from Kalol will 
be transported to Kandla in 
IFFCO’s own tank cars speci¬ 
ally designed and built for 
the purpose. \ 

Banking in Rural Areas 

The expansion of banking 
system in the rural areas has 
gone up by about 51 per cent 
since nationalisation. Accord¬ 
ing to the annual report of the 
ministry of Finance, the in¬ 
crease in semi-urban centres 
amounts to 20 per cent, On 
the eve of bank nationalisa¬ 
tion, the number of branches 
in rural areas constituted 22.4 
per cent of the total number 
of branches in the country. 
By the end of last year, the 
percentage had gone up to 
36.5 per cent of the total. In 
the “under-banked’" areas, 
mostly in the eastern region, 
the number of banks has in¬ 
creased by 147 per cent. On 
July 1969, the numher of 
branches was 465. This number 
has increased to 1147. The 
“under-banked” areas include 
Meghalaya, Assam, Nagaland, 
Bihar, Orissa, Tripura, Mani¬ 
pur, Arunachal Pradesh, Dadra 
A Nagar Haveli, Mizoram and 
Lakshadweep. 

Reorganisation of 
Power Projects 

The union minister for Irri¬ 
gation and Power, Mr K.C. 
Pant, recently called for im¬ 
provement in the managerial 
capabilities of the state elect¬ 
ricity boards to implement 


the large tasks .before them* 
Inaugurating the annual ses¬ 
sion of the Central Board of 
Irrigation and Power he stated 
that project preparation was 
often inadequate and there 
was not enough pre-planning 
and advance action taken to 
ensure thal physical pro¬ 
grammes did not get delayed. 
In many projects, the manage¬ 
ment information system was 
totally inadequate to permit 
timely and effective decision 
making. Delegations of po¬ 
wer was inadequate, and res¬ 
ponsibilities for performance 
had not always been dearly 
defined. It was the intention 
of the government that the 
electricity industry should be 
re-organised to remove these 
deficiencies. 

National Radar Council 

A National Radar Council 
(NRC) is proposed to be set 
up to ensure proper coordi¬ 
nation of the various activities 
in the field of Radar so as to 
meet the defence and civil re¬ 
quirements in an integrated 
manner. The council headed 
by Prof M.G.K. Menon, Chair¬ 
man Electronics Commission, 
will be composed of senior 
officers from major agencies 
concerned with the develop¬ 
ment, production and use of 
radars. 

Tourism Development 
Corporation 

India Tourism Development 
Corporation made a gross pro¬ 
fit of Rs 159.27 lakhs during 
1972-73, mainly from its holds. 
The figure is 50 per cent more 
than the profits of the previous 
year. The Corporation's turn¬ 
over of Rs 934 lakhs is also 42 
per cent more than in 1971-72. 
A notable feature of the per¬ 
formance of ITDC hotels has 
been that Hotel Ashoka, 
Bangalore, and the Akbar 
Hotel, New Delhi, made sub¬ 
stantial profits in this year, 
their first full year of operation. 
The Ashoka, New Delhi, also 
increased its profits to over 
Rs 29 lakhs. Lodhi and Ranjit 
hotels too did better and con¬ 
siderably reduced their losses. 
Several of the existing hotels, 
particularly those in New Delhi 


were fmox&t0;md new Acui¬ 
ties added; The report shows 
that 1972-73 wa$v$» year of, 1 
rapid growth for the Corpojraf ! 
tion. By adding 439 beds, 
ITDC became the largest ac¬ 
commodation chain in India 
covering the whole country 
from Kashmir to Kerala. 

Varanasi Hotel, a new three 
star hotel by India Tourism 
Development Corporation, 
was formally inaugurated on 
May 1, 1974 by Dr Sarojini 
Mahishi, minister of State for 
Tourism and Civil Aviation. 
Overlooking the river Varuna, 
from which Varanasi derives 
its name, this new hotel 
offers 50 rooms and suites. 
The hotel will help meet a 
major need of tourist accom- - 
modation in Varanasi along a 
travel route to and from Delhi, j 
Khajuraho, Agra and Kath¬ 
mandu, which are usually 
visited by a large number of ; 
foreign tourists." jj 

Expert Panel for 
Evaluation ] 

The National Buildings Or- | 
ganisation or the ministry of | 
Works and Housing is to set i: 
up a panel of experts to prepare i; 
guidelines for real estate valu- " 
ation. This is in accordance | 
with the recommendations of ! 
lie seminar on the subject held f 
there recently. The seminar } 
was attended by about 150 J 
delegates from all over the 
country including represen- \ 
tatives of the central and 4, 
state governments, public | 
undertakings, housing boards \ 
and leading valuers. § 

Hudco Schemes I 

t 

Economically weaker sec- J 
tions of society are to get \ 
houses and flats at conces- f 
sional rates in Agra, Bhopal, | 
Hubli and Lucknow under the $ 
new housing schemes for which | 
loans have been, sanctioned | 
recently by the Housing and 1 
Urban Development Corpora- I 
tion (HUDCO). In Agra !| 
flats will be subsidised to the f 
tunc of Rs i 700 per unit. In jj 
Bhopal, Hubli and Lucknow ijl 
sale of flats and houses will be jj 
below cost. The concession | 
will range between Rs 867 to | 
Rs 1200 per unit. f 
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Goodyear 

f Sales of Goodyear India Ltd 
i i ti 1973 dropped to Rs 36*14 
crores, recording a fall of Rs 
i 3*39 crores over 1972. The 
i decline in sales was due to the 
reduced availability of industri¬ 
al rubber products and acces¬ 
sories caused by power short¬ 
ages and labour problems in 
the suppliers’ factories* Des¬ 
pite power restrictions, shor¬ 
tages of raw materials and 
labour problems, the com¬ 
pany’s Ballabgarh factories 
maintained their production 
at 1972 levels. Profit before 
provision for development ;e- 
bate reserve was Rs 17 lakhs 
in 1973 compared to Rs 2.03 
crores in 1972. The profit ero¬ 
sion in 197.3 was mainly due to 
inflation which brought about 
substantial increases in manu¬ 
facturing costs. Due to go¬ 
vernment controls, it was not 
possible to offset the increases 
in costs by corresponding in¬ 
creases in selling prices of auto¬ 
mobile tyres and tubes which 
remained static since Novem¬ 
ber, 1968. Depreciation allow¬ 
ance for tax purposes together 
with available investment in¬ 
centives eliminated the neces¬ 
sity for an income tax provision 
on the reduced 1973 profit 
level. The company's net ope¬ 
rating profit in 1973 after pro¬ 
vision of Rs 10.15 lakhs for 
development rebate reserve was 
Rs 6*92 lakhs as compared to 
Rs 83.15 lakhs in 1972. Assum¬ 
ing raw material and power 
supplies are not greatly rest¬ 
ricted, and with the decontrol 
of automotive tyres and tube 
prices, as on April 29, 1974, 
the company's prospects are 
indeed reasonably good for 
1974. 

Dunlop India 

Dunlop India Ltd received a 
letter of intent in April 1973 
for the manufacture of an 


additional 200,000 truck tyres 
and tubes per annum at the 
company’s factory at Ambat- 
tur. The foreign exchange re¬ 
quirement for this expansion 
plan estimated at$ 1.5 mil¬ 
lion, is proposed to be obtain¬ 
ed from Eximbank, American 
Express, International Banking 
Corporation and ICICI, in the 
ratio of 45:45:10 respectively. 

This proposal has been 
agreed to in principle by the 
various institutions and the 
government’s approval is 
awaited. Meanwhile the com¬ 
pany has reported appreciable 
rise in its total income to Rs 
102.58 crores, registering an 
increase of 6.4 per cent over 
1972. The improvement was 
mainly due to higher sales 
volume made possible by in¬ 
creased production at both 
the company’s factories. Pro¬ 
duction at Sahaganj was 
better than in the preceding 
year. In spite of continuous 
power cuts throughout the 
year* 

At Ambattur the additional 
number of days worked 
during 1973 together with the 
full impact of the factory's ex¬ 
panded capacity partially off¬ 
set the effect of the severe power 
shortage during the first half 
of the year and output was 
significantly higher than in 
1972* The balance from 
trading amounted to Rs 7.94 
crores, Rs 2.18 crores more 
than in 1972. This resulted 
from higher sales volume, signi¬ 
ficant technical and operating 
economies, the use of raw 
materials out of stocks held at 
the end of 1972 and the subs¬ 
tantial purchases of critical 
raw materials made in cariy 
1973 at considerably lower 
prices than at present. 

Depreciation for the year 
amounted to Rs 195 lakhs 


as compared with Rs 187 
lakhs 1972. Interest charges at 
Rs 97 lakhs were Rs 42 lakhs 
lower than in 1972. The subs¬ 
tantial reduction was due to 
lower bank borrowings during 
most of the year reflecti.i# a 
reduction in working capital 
during the period. The higher 
profit earned during the year 
resulted in a corresponding in¬ 
crease in provision for taxation 
which amounted to Rs 220 
lakhs as compared to Rs 72 
lakhs in 1972. The profit after 
taxation worked out to Rs 282.4 
lakhs as against Rs 178.7 lakhs 
in 1972. As a result of con¬ 
siderable expenditure on capital 
projects completed during the 
year the transfer to develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve was higher 
atRs 48.5 lakhs as compared 
to Rs 36.7 lakhs in the previous 
year. The directors have re¬ 
commended an equity dividend 
of Rs 2 per share the same as 
for 1972. 

Tata Mills 

Tata Mills Ltd has reported 
significant improvements in 
its working results during the 
year ended December 31* 1973, 
With a substantial increase in 
sales from Rs 1355 lakhs to 
Rs 1434 lakhs gross profit 
nearly doubled to Rs 162.13 
lakhs from Rs 83.16 lakhs in 
1972. Out of the gross profit, 
the directors have appropriated 
a sum of Rs 37.04 lakhs to 
depreciation reserve, Rs 35.00 
lakhs to development rebate 
reserve, Rs 12.00 lakhs for 
taxation and Rs 28.27 lakhs 
Tor gratuity as against Rs 
33.74 lakhs, Rs 28.00 lakhs, 
Rs 2 lakhs and Rs 60.65. 
lakhs provided respectively In 
1972. This leaves a disposable 
profit of Rs 49.82 lakhs as 
compared to Rs 41.23 lakhs 
in trie previous year. The 
directors have stepped up the 
equity dividend from 10 per 


cent to 16 per cent. The divi¬ 
dends—equity and preference 
will absorb Rs 18.24 latb, 
5.77 lakhs more than in 1972. 
The directors, moreover, have 
decided to make a rights issue 
of ordinary shares at par in 
the ratio of one rights share for 
every four ordinary sharesheld, 

Ahmtdabad Advance 

With a smart increase in 
sales from Rs 1195 lakhs to 
1320 lakhs, the gross profit of 
Ahmedabad Advance Mills 
Ltd recorded a sharp rise to 
Rs 103.81 lakhs in 1973, regis¬ 
tering a gain of as much as Rs 
41.96 lakhs over 1972. Out 
of the gross profit, the direc¬ 
tors have earmarked a sum 
of Rs 32.33 lakhs to deprecia¬ 
tion reserve as against Rs 31.07 
lakhs in 1972 while the provi¬ 
sion for development rebate 
was stepped up by Rs 0.50 
t lakhs to Rs 9.00 lakhs. A sum 
‘ of Rs 20.00 lakhs was appro¬ 
priated to taxation reservo as 
against no provision in 1972 
while the allotment for gratui¬ 
ties amounted to Rs 25.42 
lakhs as against no allocation 
in the preceding year. This 
leaves a reduced disposable 
profit of Rs 17.05 lakhs as 
compared to Rs 22.28 lakhs 
in the earlier year. The direc¬ 
tors have recommended pay¬ 
ment of a preference dividend 
of Rs 7.14 per share and equity 
dividend of Rs 12.00 per share, 
the same as in 1972. The 
company is in the midst of 
implementing the new special 
alloys steels, project, having 
a capital outlay of about Rs 
440 lakhs and therefore the 
directors have considered 
desirable to conserve at this 
stage the company’s resources 
for its implementation. 

Escorts 

Despite heavy odds such as 
acute power shortage, spiral¬ 
ling prices of raw materials 
and the illegal strike by a sec¬ 
tion of workers in part of 
November and the entire De¬ 
cember 1973, aU the divisions 
Of Escorts Ltd has reported 
considerable improvement in 
sales and production during 
1973, Sales during the year 
Shot up to Rs 50 crprep, re¬ 
cording a handsome rise ot 
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RsflOcMw'over 1972. Profit 
before tax, jumped to Rs 295 
lakhs from Rs 171 lakhs in the 
previous year, after providing 
for depreciation and interest 
and in spite of higher costs of 
industrial inputs and increase 
in wages. The profit after tax 
too was significantly higher at 
Us 128 lakhs as compared to 
Rs 74 lakhs in the previous 
year. The directors have 
recommended a dividend of 
14 per cent this year on equi¬ 
ty shares and on preference 
shares according to the terms 
of issue as against 12 per cent 
in 1972. 


The directors have recom¬ 
mended, subject to approval 
of shareholders, Controller 
of Capital Issues, and 
Industrial Finance Corpora¬ 
tion of India, to issue bonus 
shares in the ratio of one share 
for cvcry'.two shares held. It 
is expected that a part of the 
dividend will be free of tax 
under section 80 of the 
Income Tax Act. This will 
absorb Rs 56.14 lakhs. After 
payment of this dividend, the 
general reserves of the com¬ 
pany will stand at Rs 290 lakhs. 
The company sold 7,500 trac¬ 
tors in 1973 as against 6000 in 
the previous year. It is note¬ 
worthy that notwithstanding 
the illegal strike by over 1,000 
workers in the tractor plant 
in the month of December, the 
company delivered to the mar¬ 
ket more tractors than in any 
other month the year. 


The sales performance of 
the yellowline range of 
industrial equipment impro¬ 
ved to Rs 233 lakhs from Rs 
146 lakhs in 1972, recording an 
increase of about 60 per cent. 
Production of motorcycles 
and scooters which could 
have been much higher during 
the year remained almost the 
same as in 1972. The expected 
15 to 20 per cent growth over 
the previous year could not 
be achieved due to the six- 
week illegal strike by workers 
from November 17 onwards. 
The Rajdoot GTS sports-like 
launched in the market last 
year has already won wide mar* 
ket response! Heavy advance 
booking for this product, 

BAatBRM sahNoiqnr 


Wherever introduced, testify 
to its growing popularity. 

Apart from ail round growth 
in production and sales, the 
company’s international divi¬ 
sion has achieved commendable 
results as an Export House— 
the Division’s exports having 
risen by more than 50 per cent 
to Rs 50 lakhs in 1973 from 
Rs 30 lakhs in 1972. The 
company, it is encouraging to 
note, has made a successful 
entry into the Nepalese market 
for its tractors and motorcycles 
last year. The company is quite 
confident of achieving far 
better results in 1974 provided 
50 to 60 per cent power cuts 
in Punjab and Haryana is 
withdrawn. The company had 
on the cards a big expansion 
programme in tractors, motor¬ 
cycles, automotive and rail¬ 
way aucillaries in the coming 
three years, 1974 to 1976, 
which would further augment 
its profitability. 

National Radio 

The National Radio and 
Electronics Co. Ltd. which 
manufactures NELCO elect¬ 
ronic products and markets 
Klcertone appliances, has re¬ 
ported a sales turnover of Rs 
625 lakhs during 1973-74 as 
against Rs 437 lakhs in the 
previous year, representing a 
gain of 43 per cent. During 
1973-74, the company im¬ 
proved its market share of 
radio receivers and applian¬ 
ces significantly despite the 
difficult domestic economic 
situation. It also registered 
considerable improvement in 
sales of its sophisticated in¬ 
dustrial and professional elect¬ 
ronic products. The company 
received during the year a 
licence for an expansion of its 
activity in the field of business 
machines which resulted in 
the market introduction of a 
series of electronic calculators 
utilising the latest MOS/LSI 
technology. The company 
envisages good prospects of 
a continued growth in its 
consumer, industrial and pro¬ 
fessional electronic product 
areas as well as in the field of 
domestic appliances. 

NCOC 

The year ended March 31, 
1973 marks the eleventh year 


of the working of the National 
Cooperative Development Cor¬ 
poration, which was set up 
by the central government on 
March 14, 1963 under the 
NCDC Act 1962. During 
1972-73 the NCDC continued 
to provide on a liberal scale 
financial assistance in respect 
of the centrally aided state 
plan schemes, centrally spon¬ 
sored and central sector schemes 
of cooperative development 
relating to cooperative agricul¬ 
tural credit, marketing, pro¬ 
cessing, supplies and storage 
as well as strengthening of de¬ 
partmental stall of state co¬ 
operative departments. For 
this purpose, the central go¬ 
vernment placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the corporation a sum 
of Rs 1337.15 lakhs — Rs 
1152.15 lakhs as loan and Rs 
185.00 lakhs as subsidy, in 
addition to this, the Corpora¬ 
tion also continued to render 
financial assistance from its 
resources for schemes of co¬ 
operative development spon¬ 
sored by it to the state govern¬ 
ments and also to national level 
cooperative institutions. 

During the year under report, 
a higher quantum of financial 
assistance to the tune of Rs 
1635.34 lakhs was released 
as against Rs 1212.57 lakhs re¬ 
leased during the previous 
year, as loans and grants to 
the state govemments/apex 
cooperative banks and share 
capital and grants to the na¬ 
tional level cooperative federa¬ 
tions for implementing vari¬ 
ous schemes of cooperative 
development. Of the total 
assistance of Rs 1635.34 lakhs, 
centrally aided plan schemes 
absorbed Rs 600 lakhs while 
centrally sponsored scheme of 
margin money to cooperatives 
for distribution of chemical 
fertilisers and other agricul¬ 
tural inputs claimed Rs 250 
lakhs, in the central sector 
schemes, assistance to the 
tune of Rs 1.01 crores was 
provided for strengthening the 
share capital base of selected 
marketing societies, while 
financing Of block capital cost 
of cooperative processing units 
claimed Rs 201.34 kkhs. In 
Addition a sum of Rs 2 crores 
whs provided for the creation 
of additional storage capacity 
While a sum of Rs 5 lakhs 

m 


was extended towards ; the I 
special scheme of cotton <le* 
vclopment programme. Be* 
sides the Corporation hasj 
been sponsoring certain sche¬ 
mes of pilot and/or supplemen¬ 
tary nature outside the plan 
schemes and financing them 
from its resources to accele¬ 
rate the pace of development 
of cooperative marketing, 
processing, supplies and sto* 
rage, the financial aid given 
in 1972-73 being of the 
order of Rs 278 lakhs. 

The NCDC Act was recently I 
amended by Parliament tol 
provide its extension to the! 
state of Jammu and Kashmir.’ 
During the year the Corpora- 1 
tion also decided to assist! 
the various schemes of coope- f 
rative development in union | 
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jrritories. The Corporation* 
lorcovcr, opened two more 
sgional offices at Gauhati 
ad Chandigarh in addition 
y five regional offices cstab- 
shed earlier at Bangalore, 
lalcutta, Bhopal, Poona and 
>atna. The charter of the 
4CDC has recently been 
.mended by Parliament so 
.$ to broadbase the administ- 
ativc set up of the Corpora- 
ion and to diversify its activi- 
ies and sources of finance. 
With larger funds of the order 
>f Rs 86 crores to be supple¬ 
mented by its own funds dur- 
ng the fifth five-year Plan, 

The Corporation is poised to 
play for more effective role in 
expanding and strengthening 
the cooperative marketing in- 
frastructual particularly in the 
cooperatively underdeveloped 
states and, union territories. 
The Corporation would also 
pay special attention to the 
rapid development of coope¬ 
rative poultry, dairy, fisheries 
and minor forest produce 
the activities in which small 
farmers and tribals are pre¬ 
dominantly engaged. 

News and Notes 

(Expansion and Diversification) 

Firth (India) Steel Company 

Ltd is setting up a Rs 310.38 
lakh alloy and high-speed steel 
plant, at Nagpur with a capa¬ 
city to manufacture 6000 ton¬ 
nes of billets, employing the 
new electro-stag re-melting 
process claimed to be the first 
of its kind in India. The com¬ 
pany has entered into techni¬ 
cal and financial collaboration 
with Firth Brown Ltd of the 
UK. The pilot production is 
expected to commence during 
Junc-July this year with the 
commissioning of the steel 
melting shop. The forge shop 
and rolling mills will start 
functioning later in the year. 
When the Nagpur plant is 
fully commissioned, the com¬ 
pany's plant at Tharui, which 
is using only 40 per cent of the 
plant utilisation capacity m 
the case of high-speed steels 
and 30 per cent in the case of 
alloy steels, will attain 90 
per cent utilisation capacity. 
With the expansion put 
through, the company s 


turnover is expected to 
increase to Rs 443 lakhs 
and the? pre-tax profit to 
Rs 94.5 lakhs. 

New Issues 

Milkfood Limited entered 
the capital market on May 
8, 1974 with a public issue 
of Rs 27 lakhs. The list 
will close on May 18, 1974 or 
earlier but not before May 10. 
Milkfood Limited is setting 
up its plant at Bahadurgarh 
(Patiala) for the manufacture 
of milk powder, cheese, butter, 
ghee and a variety of other 
milk products. The plant’s 
installed capacity wil lbe 4,000 
tonnes of milk powder and 
other products, 600 tonnes of 
cheese and 3,200 tonnes of but¬ 
ter and ghee. The capital outlay 
of the project estimated at Rs 
110 lakhs will be met by equity 
capital of Rs 45 lakhs and 
loans and deferred payments 
for Rs 65 lakhs. The project 
is in final stages of erection 
and will go into commercial 
production in June, 1974. The 
company has been sanctioned 
power required for the project. 

In addition to this to ensure 
uninterrupted production the 
company is also installing its 
own generator. Being in milk 
products line, the company has 
an assured market for its pro¬ 
ducts. In the first year of oper¬ 
ation ending March 31, 1975, 
Milkfood plans to manufacture 
about 1,200 tonnes of milk 
powder, 800 tonnes of butter, 
ghee and other products, which 
will give a turnover of Rs 2 
crorcs and pre-tax profit of 
Rs 16.96 lakhs. The company 
is confident of declaring 12 per 
cent dividend in the very first 
year of production. In the 
second and third years the 
turnover will be to the tune 
of Rs 2.83 crores and Rs 3.61 
crores, the expected profits 
being Rs 33.65 lakhs and Rs 
43.51 lakhs respectively. Milk¬ 
food has been promoted by 
Jagatjit Industries Ltd., a name 
well-known in the markets fqr 
their malted milkfoods and 
malt whiskies. 

Dynamitic Hydraulics Ltd. 
is setting up a plant for the 
manufacture of hydraulic 


equipment at pcenya Industrial 
Estate II, near Bangalore in the 
state of Karnataka. The com¬ 
pany has entered into a tech¬ 
nical collaboration agreement 
with Messrs Dowty Hydraulic 
Units Ltd of the UK. The net 
plant is expected to go on trial 
production by August 1974 
and commercial production is 
expected within two months 
thereafter. The company 
hopes to export a substantial 
production to Europe and 
other east European countries. 
The collaborators have agreed 
to buy up to 25 per cent of the 
company’s production. The 


company therefore, does pot 
anticipate any difficulty in 
marketing its products* to 
raise part of the resources re¬ 
quired for the implementa¬ 
tion of the project the com¬ 
pany is offering 144,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each for cash 
at par to the public for subs¬ 
cription. The subscription 
list for this fully underwritten 
issue opened on May 9 and 
will close on May 20 or earlier 
but not before May 13, The 
management is confident of 
declaring a resonable dividend 
from the second year of com¬ 
mercial production. 


Dividends 


(Per cent) 


Name of the Company 

Year ended 

Equity dividend dec¬ 
lared for 

Current 

year 

Previous 

year 

Higher Dividend 

Kamala Sugars 

Dec. 31, 1973 

12.0 

9.0 

Svadeshi Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

20.0 

15.0 

Jawahar Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

15.0 

12.0 

Balasubramania Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

25.0 

14.0 

Tubes and Malleables 

Dec. 31, 1973 

15.0 

10.0 

Same Dividend 

Anglo French Textiles 

Dec. 31, 1973 

15.0 

15.0 

Wavin India 

Dec. 31, 1973 

6.0 

6.0 

Suesscn Textile Bearings 

Sep. 30. 1973 

14.0 

14.0 

Champaran Sugar 

June 30, 1973 

15.0 

15.0 

Emco Transformers 

Sept. 30,1973 

10.0 

10.0 

Mahindra Owen 

Oct. 31, 1973 

Nil 

Nil 

Mandya National Paper 

June 30, 1973 

Nil 

Nil 

Borax Morarji 

Dec. 31, 1973 

16.0 

16.0 
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irginal relief 
taxation 

Finance minister, Mr Y.B. 
van, proposed in the Lok 
la on April 30, 1974, some 
ulmcnts to the budget 
i )sals for the current year 
h would provide a relief 
s 1.20 crores out of the 
new taxation equivalent 
s 212 crores. The most 
iicant relief has been pio- 
i in respect of develop- 
t rebate which has been 
tiled for a further period 
vo years for units switch- 
jver from oil-fired to coal- 
boilers. Concessions in 
;c duty have been provid- 
t respect of a few items, 
full text of Mr ChavarFs 
eh is given below: 

n Features 

had explained the main 
ires of the proposals con¬ 
ed in the Bill in my Bud- 
Speech. The details of 
specific provisions in the 
have been explained in the 
lanatory Memorandum 
dated to Hon’ble Mem- 
. 1 do not, therefore, con- 
r it necessary to cover the 
:e ground again. 

The Bill has been before 
HorFble Members for 
;ly eight weeks. During 
general debate on the Bud- 
Hon 4 ble Members have 
n valuable suggestions for 
improvement of some 
the provisions in the 
Sir, I am grateful to 
n for their comments and 
itructive criticism Pf the 
►osals in the Bill. I have 
had the benefit of study- 
hwcral representations and 

IlfiJUJ fiCOHOWBt 


memoranda from members of 
the public, chambers of com¬ 
merce, etc. I have given care¬ 
ful consideration to the sug¬ 
gestions made by the Honble 
Members and others. In the 
light of these comments and 
suggestions, 1 propose to 
modify some of my original 
proposals. With the indul¬ 
gence of the House, I will brie¬ 
fly explain the principal chan¬ 
ges that are proposed to be 
made in the provisions of the 
Finance Bill 

Critical Shortage 

la view of the critical shor¬ 
tage of petroleum products. 

I hud proposed the continuance 
of development rebate for an¬ 
other year in respect of coal- 
fired boilers and machinery or 
plant for converting oil-fired 
boilers into coal-fired boilers. 
While this concession has been 
widely welcomed, it has been 
pointed out that industry may 
not be in a position to obtain 
delivery of new boilers by 
June 1, 1973. It has also been 
urged that with a view to en¬ 
couraging a switch-over from 
oil to coal as a source of en¬ 
ergy, the proposed tax conver¬ 
sion should be extended to 
other coal-fired equipment , 
such as, furnaces, kilns, ovens 
and the like. I find consider¬ 
able merit in these suggestions. 

1 accordingly propose to ex¬ 
tend the tax concession by way 
of development rebate for a 
further period of two years in 
respect of coal-fired boilers and 
any machinery or plant lot- 
converting oil-fired boilers into 
coal-fired boilers. Similar 
concession will also be avail¬ 
able in respect of ooal-fircd 
furnaces, kilns, ovens and the 
like and machinery or plant 
for converting such oil-fired 
equipment into coal-fired equip¬ 
ment, 
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Under the provisions of 
the BUI, the operation of deve¬ 
lopment rebate is also propos¬ 
ed to be extended by one year 
in cases where there is satisfac¬ 
tory evidence to show that 
contracts for purchase of 
machinery and plant were fina¬ 
lised before December 1, 1973, 
Under these provisions, the 
benefit of this concession will 
not be available in cases where 
machinery or plant is manufac¬ 
tured by an industrial under¬ 
taking owned by the taxpayer. 
Since this would result in hard¬ 
ship in some cases, 1 propose 
to move an amendment to 
secure that machinery or plant 
manufactured by a taxpayer in 
his own undertaking will also 
qualify for development rebate 
if satisfactory evidence is pro¬ 
duced to show that step for the 
manufacture of such machi¬ 
nery or plant had been taken 
before December 1, 1973. 

Under the provisions of the 
Income-tax Act, income deriv¬ 
ed by Indian companies and 
resident non-corporate tax¬ 
payers in consideration of pro¬ 
viding technical know-how and 
technical services to foreign 
enterprises is entitled to pre¬ 
ferential tax treatment. As 

Main Object 

As one of the main objects of 
this tax concession is to augment 
our foreign exchange resour¬ 
ces, the Finance Bill seeks to 
make a retrospective amend¬ 
ment to the relevant p;ovi¬ 
sions to provide that the con¬ 
cession will be allowed only to 
the extent that such income is 
received or brought into India 
ui accordance with the laws 
regulating payments and deal¬ 
ings in foreign exchange. Some¬ 
times, host countries muy place 
restrictions on remittance of 
funds by Indian taxpayers to 
India. Remittance of funds 
to India may sometimes get 
delayed due to other valid and 
inescapable factors, in such 
cases, income received in a 
foreign country may not be 
brought into India before the 
completion of the regular as¬ 
sessment of the taxpayers. In 
order to cover such cases, it is 
proposed to make a provision 
in the law for rectification of 
completed assessments if the 
taxpayer proves that the fore¬ 


ign income fteefl subse¬ 
quently brought into India. 
The Reserve Bank of India 
sometimes permits the use of 
foreign income outside India, 
Income which fs so used outside 
India can be regarded as cons* 
tructivcly brought into India, 
J accordingly propose to move 
an amendment to secure that 
moneys utilised outside India 
with the permission of the 
Reserve Bank would be deemed 
to have been brought into India 
for the purposes of this tax 
concession. It is also propos¬ 
ed to move a drafting amend¬ 
ment to secure that these tax 
concessions are available only 
in cases where the foreign in¬ 
come is received in foreign 
currencies which go to aug¬ 
ment our foreign exchange re¬ 
sources. 

Reserve Account 

I Jnder an existing provision 
in the Income-tax Act, profits 
transferred by approved finan¬ 
cial corporations to special 
reserve account are exempted 
from income-tax within the 
ceiling limits laid ijown in this 
behalf. The Finance Bill seeks 
to increase the ceiling limits 
on the deductible amount in 
the case of Financial Corpora¬ 
tions or Joint Financial Cor¬ 
porations established under the 
State Financial Corporations 
Act, 1951. 1 propose to extend 
the benefit of the proposed con¬ 
cession to approved Financial 
Corp>rations which, though 
not established under the State 
Financial Corporations Act, 
are deemed to be Financial 
Corporations under that Act. 

In regard to indirect taxes 
and particularly Central Exci¬ 
ses, though there has been 
some criticism of the magni¬ 
tude oft he tax effort, it was 
reassuring to note that many 
recognised that there was no 
other choice, if the deficit fin¬ 
ancing was to be maintained 
at a safe level. There are, 
however, certain areas where, 
I feel, some modifications in 
the original proposals are call¬ 
ed for. 

With the revision of the cri¬ 
terion for dutiability of aerat¬ 
ed waters, many small units 
have come into the excise net, 
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. as a result of which a large 
^number of representations 
jjjhave been received from them 
.{pleading for excise relief. Their 
'leases have also been taken up 
[by some of the Hon’ble Mem- 
•bers and the issue raised dur- 
iIng general discussions in both 
5 he Houses of Parliament. In 
jkhe light of the various repre¬ 
sentations received and studies 
‘made, I propose to give suit¬ 
able relief to the small units 
'by exempting aerated waters 
^produced with the aid of power, 
’where the extent of power 
tused by or on behalf of a 
bnanufacturcr in one or more 
'factories does not exceed 10 
Horse Power, in replacement 
of the existing exemption. 

Consequent on the with¬ 
drawal of the lower effective 
rate in respect of Robusta, 
Liberia and Execlsia varieties 
|of codec, representations have 
.been received urging restora¬ 
tion of the pre-Budget rate in 
respect of these varieties on 
the ground that they are infe¬ 
rior in quality. I propose to 
reduce the duty on Liberia and 
Excelsia varieties of coffee 
from Rs. 100 per quintal to 
Rs. 73 per quintal, while other 

Performance of 
the public sector 
undertakings: 
1972-73 

Or Tin; 113 central public sec¬ 
tor undertakings, 103 are run¬ 
ning concerns which have, for 
the purpose of proper appraisal, 
been classified in cognate 
groups in the annual report for 
1972-73. I lie cognate groups 
under which the running con¬ 
cerns have been classified arc 
detailed below; 

Classification Groups * 

1. Enterprises producing goods: 

(a) Basic Raw Materials; 

(1) Steel (3) 


varieites of cured coffee will 
carry the rate of Rs. 100 per 
quintal. # 

As a result of steep increase 
in the effective rate of duty on 
Hexane used in the manufac¬ 
ture of solvent extracted vege*. 
table non-essential oils and for 
extracting fat from silk worms 
pupae, representations have 
been received for the restora¬ 
tion of pre-Budget rate. In 
particular, it has been urged 
that the solvent extracted oil 
industry is an export-oriented 
one and while on the one hand 
the costs of processing deoiled 
cakes have gone up their inter¬ 
national prices have registered 
a fall. Hon’ble Members are 
aware that in the 1974 budget, 
the effective rate of duty was 
increased from Rs. 425 per 
kilo litre to Rs. 1,763.20 per 
kilo litre. After taking into 
consideration all these factors, 
1 propose to reduce the rate of 
duty on Hexane intended for 
use in the above industries so 
that the effective rate of duty 
will be Rs. 1000 per kilo litre 
and revive the procedural safe¬ 
guards for ensuring the intend¬ 
ed use. 

1 am proposing a minor 


modification relating to waxed 
paper and boards and polye¬ 
thylene coated paj>er and 
boards. As a matter of equity 
to manufacturers who utilise 
duty-paid base paper purchas¬ 
ed from the open market in 
the manufacture of the afore¬ 
said special varieties, I propose 
to fix a lower effective rate of 
80paise per Kg. on the above 
varieties of paper and boards 
manufactured out of duty-paid 
base paper. 

With the imposition of ex¬ 
cise duty on electrical stamp¬ 
ings and laminations in this 
year’s Budget, representations 
have been received from some 
smaller manufacturers operat¬ 
ing without the aid of power or 
with a relatively low quantum 
of power. 1 propose to extend 
a concession to such smaller 
manufacturers by exempting 
a quantity not exceeding 20 
metric tonnes of stampings and 
laminations cleared in a finan¬ 
cial year by or on behalf of a 
manufacturer, subject to the 
condition that the total quan¬ 
tity cleared in that financial 
year does not exceed 40 metric 
tonnes. 

Thank to a photo-finish, 


imposition of Central Excise 
m{ on sensitised papers, id 
eluding diazotype papers and 
boards, at 10 per cent ad valo¬ 
rem has coincided with the In¬ 
crease in prices announced by 
two of the major manufactu¬ 
rers of Photographic papers. 
This twin imposition is said to 
have affected the photographic 
trade. Some of the Hon'bie 
Members of Parliament have 
also supported the cause of the 
photographers. In deference 
to then* wishes and as photo¬ 
graphers are an ubiquitous phe¬ 
nomenon in present day society 
and, if 1 may say so, public life, 
I propose to reduce the rate of 
duty on all the above varieties 
of papers and boards from 10 
per cent to 5 per cent ad valo¬ 
rem. 

The above modifications 
in the original proposals would 
mean a revenue sacrifice of 
about Rs 120 lakhs in one full 
year. All these modifications 
are proposed to be effected 
by issue of suitable notifica- 
cations effective from May 1, 
and copies of these notifi¬ 
cations will be laid before this 
House in due course. 


(2) Minerals and Metals (11) 

(3) Petroleum (7) 

(4) Chemicals ft. Pharma¬ 
ceuticals (10) 

(b) Capital Goods: 

(1) Heavy Engineering (7) 

(2) Medium and Light En¬ 
gineering (2) 

(3) Transportation Equip¬ 
ment (7) 

(c) Consumer Goods (6) 

(d) Agro-based Products (2) 

II. Enterprises rendering ser¬ 
vices : 

(1) Trading and Marketing 
(14) 

(2) Transportation (7) 

(3) Contracts & Construc¬ 
tion (5) 

(4) Industrial Development 
ft Technical Consultancy (5) 

(5) Small Industries Deve¬ 
lopment (I) 

(6) Tourism (1) 


(7) Financial (3) 

(8) Rehabilitation of Sick 
Industries (2). 

At the end of March, 1973 
there were in all 103 running 
enterprises as against 92 at 
end of the previous year. The 
additions during the year were: 
The Steel Authority of India, 
Bharat Gold Mines, Bharat 
Coking Coal, Mineral Explo¬ 
ration Corporation, Bharat 
Oppthalmic Glass Ltd., Tea 
Trading Corporation, Metal 
Scrap Trading Corporation and 
International Airport Authori¬ 
ty of India which were formed 
or incorporated during 1972- 
73; the Bokaro Steel Ltd., and 
•; Bharat Pumps & Compressors 
Ltd., which commenced produc¬ 
tion in 1972-73 and the Hindus¬ 
tan Copper Corporation which 
took over the management of 
Indian Copper Corporation 
as a running coneem in Sep¬ 
tember, 1972, 

The financial position of Art 
103 enterprises is summarised 


in Tables X and XI for the two 
major groups along with their 
sub-groups. The over-all posi¬ 
tion is given in Table I, 

Salient features of the runn¬ 
ing concerns are detailed in 
the following paragraphs. 

(a) Investment : As on March 
31, 1973 the total investment in 
the running concerns amoun¬ 
ted to Rs 5426 crorcs made up 
of equity Rs 2954 crores and 
loans Rs 2472 crores. The 
overall investment in running 
concerns increased from Rs 
4984 crores in 1971-72 to Rs 
5426 crores in 1972-73. The 
additional investment during 
1972-73 amounted to Rs 442 
crores (Rs 386 crores in the 
enterprises producing goods 
and Rs 56 crores in enterprises 
rendering services). 

Of the total investment of 
Rs 5426 crores the value ol 

♦Figures within brackets de¬ 
note the number of companies 
in each group. 
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Gross Block including dc- 1972-73 amounted to Rs 4756 
velopmcnt expenditure amount- crores. 
cd to Rs 4325 crores. As a 

number of projects and expan- (b) forking Capital: The 
sions have been taken up and working capital of the running 
are in progress, an outlay of concerns on March 31, 1973 
Rs 1185 crores has been ex- amounted to Rs 1015 crores 
pended on Capital Works-in- in respect of enterprises pro- 
Progress and unallocated cx- ducing goods and Rs 893 crores 
penditure during construction, in respect of enterprises render- 
No return can be expected from ing services as given in Table II. 
this portion of the investment 

till the connected equipment (c) Invesiories: The valuc of 
go into production. The net inventories held by the running 
effective capital employed in concerns amounted to Rs 1843 
the enterprises at the end of crores at the end of March, 

1973. The total inventories 


period transaction the overall ly by the profit earning enter- 
profit was Rs 19.85 crores as prises during the year was as 
detailed below: given in Table IV. 

(Rs crores) The balance of surplus was 
carried forward to the next 

— . .. —-—- year. 

Profit earned by 71 Some of the salient feature 

enterprises 104,25 relating to the performance of 

Losses sustained by the running concerns are set 

30 enterprises 84,40 out in Table V, 

19.85 (a) Turnover: The total turn- 

— -?-over of all running concerns 

increased from Rs 3990 crores 
Appropriations effected main- in 1971-72 to Rs 5262 crores in 


Table II 

(Rs crores) 
1972-73 1971-72 


Enterprises Producing Goods 


Inventories* 1253.7 J 

1053.83 

Cash and 
Bank Balan- 



CCS 

Loans & Ad- 

121.27 

87.52 

vances 

225.35 

197.19 

Receivables 
Other Cur- 

323.34 

281.45 

rent Assets 

133.02 

186.22 

Total Cur- 



rent Assets 

2056.69 1806.21 

Less Current 
Liabilities 

1042.03 

875.48 

Working Ca¬ 
pital 

1014.66 

930.73 

Enterprises Rendering Services 

Inventories* 

520.38 

694.04 

Hire Purchase 


chase Machi- 



nery 

Cash and 

16.07 

10.58 

Bank Balan- 



CCS 

Loans Sr* Ad- 

J16.94 

123.32 

vances 

332.28 

243.67 

Receivables 
Other Cur- 

395.81 

279.44 

rent Assets 

15.56 

17.74 

Total Cur¬ 
rent Assets 

1397.04 

1368.79 

Less Current 
Liabilities 

504.09 

500.68 

Working Ca¬ 
pital 

892.95 

868.11 


♦After adjustive advances 
from customers and provision 
for^obsolcsccnce. 


held by enterprises produc¬ 
ing goods increased from Rs 
1106 crores on 31-3-1972 to Rs 
1310 crores on 31-3-73. Inven¬ 
tories held represented four 
months’ cost of production 
(including depreciation, and 
interest) at the end of 1972- 
73 as compared to five months 
cost of production at the end 
of 1971-72. The inventories 
held by service enterprises, 
however, recorded a decrease 
from Rs 697 crores on 31-3-1972 
to Rs 523 crores on 31-3-1973. 

(d) Sundry debtors : The 
increase in sundry debtors is 
mainly due to increase in turn¬ 
over. The ratio of sundry deb¬ 
tors to turnover was 12.0 per 
cent in 1972-73 compared to 
13.0 per cent in 1971-72 in the 
case of manufacturing enter¬ 
prises and 15.5 per cent in 
1972-73 as compared to 15.3 
per cent in 1971-72 in the case 
of service enterprises. The 
ratio of the sundry debtors of 
all running concerns to turn¬ 
over was 13.7 per cent in 1972- 
73 as compared to 14.6 per 
cent in the previous year. 

(e) Summarised Working Re¬ 
sults: Of the 103 running enter¬ 
prises, Mineral Exploration 
Corporation was taken over as a 
running concern in September, 
1972 and no accounts arc due 
as at the end of March, 1973. 
The Steel Authority of India 
met its expenditure from the 
grants received from govern¬ 
ment. The summarised work¬ 
ing results of the rest (i.e. 101 
enterprises) are set out below 
under each major group; Sub- 
groupwise break up is fur¬ 
nished in Tables X, XI and 
III. 

After ndjutment of prior 


Table I 


TAtal 



1972-73 


* OWl 

1971-72 


Enterprises 

producing 

goods 

Enterprises 

rendering 

Services 

Total 


Available Resources Investment 


2688.23 

Equity & preference 

2690.00 

264.48 

2954.48 

4.00 


*71.77 

0.75 

72.52 

2295.57 

Loans & deferred 





credits 

1869.88 

601.99 

2471.87 

4990.12 

Total 

4631.65 

867.22 

5498.87 

510.39 

Cash credit advances 

216.03 

378.92 

594.95 

111.96 

Deferred credit for 





raw materials 

125.44 

. . 

125.44 


(Internal resources) 


1274.02 

Depreciation 

1308.00 

184.10 

1492.10 

28.95 

Amortisation 

35.68 

. . 

35.68 

443.56 

Free reserves & sur- 





plus 

332.05 

232.74 

564.79 

67.31 

Specific reserves 

62.08 

23.17 

85.25 

7426.31 

Total 

6710.93 

1668.15 

8397.08 


Utilisation of Resources 



3705.91 

Gross blopk 

3514.59 

649.73 

4164.32 

135.82 

Development expen- 





diture 

160.31 

. * 

160.31 

957.05 

Capital work-in-pro- 





gress & unallo- 





cated expenditure 





during construction 

1096.95 

88.16 

1185.11 

20.71 

Capital advances 

31.02 

, , 

31.02 

55.43 

Deferred debts 

51.48 

, . 

51.48 

1790.40 

Working capital 

1008.20 

892.95 

1901.15 

68.28 

Investments 

59.45 

11.15 

70.60 

73.49 

Deferred revenue ex- 





penditure and pre- 





liminary expenses 

*71.77 

0.75 

72.52 

8.44 

Over burden suspense 6.46 

, . 

6.46 

610.78 

Deficits J 

636.94 

39.60 

676,54 

7426.31 

Total 

6710.15 

1686.93 

8391.08 

4393.03 

Capital Employed 

3397.36 

1358.58 

4755.94 

2451.52 

Net Worth 

2384.56 

457.31 

2841.87,, 


♦Represents investment by undertakings in subsidiaries. 
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1911-73 registering an increase 
of about 32 per cent over the 
previous year are given in 
Table VI. 

The ratio of turnover to capi¬ 
tal employed and gross block 
lare given below:— 

, (b) Cost of sales The total 
Icost of sales/services rendered 
Including depreciation and 
[write-off of deferred revenue 
expenditure and interest in¬ 
creased from Rs 2172 crores in 

1971- 72 to Rs 2667 crores in 

1972- 73 in manufacturing enter¬ 
prises and from Rs 1785 crores 
In 1971-72 to Rs 2500 crores in 
.1972-73 in the servicing enter¬ 
prises as per details given in 
Table VII. 

j 

The percentage of cost of 
sales to turnover (Net of ex- 
bise duty) during 1972-73 work 
out to 98 per cent as against 
99 per cent in the previous year. 

(c) Depreciation & Deferred 
Revenue Expenditure: The de¬ 
preciation provided during 
1972-73 amounted to Rs 220.46 
crores. The cumulative de¬ 
preciation to the end of 1972- 
73, Rs 1492 crores represented 
)6 per cent of the Gross Block 
>f Rs 4164 crores. In the 
;ase of Oil & Natural Gas 
Commission an amount of 
Is 15.00 crores was written 
iff as amortisation of develop- 
nental expenditure. The total 
umulative amortisation pro- 
'ided for till 1972-73 amounted 
o Rs 35.68 crores. The de- 
erred revenue expenditure 
mtten off during 1972-73 
mounted to Rs 11.61 crores. 
'he balance of deferred revenue 
xpenditure still remaining to 
e written off at the end of 
972-73 was Rs 77.57 crores. 

(d) Gross Profit: After pro¬ 
ving for all the working ex- 
enses, depreciation and de¬ 
sired revenue expenditure but 
sfore interest, the gross proiit 
wing 1972-73 amounted to 
a 243 crores on a capital 
ttployed of Rs 4756 crores in 
>72*73 as jtompared to Rs 
>2 crores on a capital, em- 
oyed of Rs 4393 crores in 
>71-72. The details of gross 
■ofit earned and the return on 
■pital employed under the 


different groups as given in 
Table VIII. 

(e) Interest on Loans: As at 
the end of 1972-73 total loans 
outstanding from the running 
concerns amounted to Rs 2472 
crores. Interest on these loans 
amounted Rs Rs 141.3 crores. 
Interest on cash credit loans 
from banks amounted to Rs 
19.3 crores. Of the total inte¬ 
rest an amount of Rs 8.7 crores 
has been capitalised being 
the share of interest charges 
during construction period 
and the balance of Rs 161 9 
crores was charged to the 
profit and loss account. 

(f) A sum of Rs 63.20 crores 
was provided towards tax lia¬ 
bility by 31 enterprises during 
1972-73 as compared to Rs. 
40.57 crores by 30 enterprises 
in 1971-72. 

(g) Net Prof it I Loss: The 101 
concerns (accounts of Mineral 
Exploration Corporation not 
being due as on 31st March, 
1973) earned an ovrall net profit 
of Rs 17.74 crores after meeting 
all expenses and providing for 
depreciation and amortisation 
Rs 235.46 crores, interest Rs 
161.94 crores and tax Rs 63.20 
crores but before prior period 
adjustments Rs 2.11 crores. 
The position compares fa¬ 
vourably with last year; the 
working results for last year 
a net loss of Rs 19.15 crores 
sustained by 92 enterprises after 
providing for depreciation and 
amortisation Rs 207 crores, 
interest Rs 150 crores and tax 
Rs 40 crores. 

The Table IX shows at a 
glance the number of under¬ 
takings in each group which 
have earned profits and those 
which have incurred losses and 
the extent of profit or losses:-— 

The list of undertakings that 
have earned profits and those 
that have incurred losses dur¬ 
ing 1972-73 indicating the ex¬ 
tent of profit and losses are 
given in Tables I and II. The 
net profits/losses after prior 
period adjustments are also 
indicated against them. 

The net profits/tosses have 
been arrived at after charging 


township maintenance and so¬ 
cial overheads to the tune 
of Rs 40.90 crores. If this 
amount is excluded the perfor¬ 
mance of the 101 running con¬ 
cerns will show a net profit of 
Rs 58.64 crores. 

The net expenditure on town¬ 
ship maintnance and social 


overheads excluding interest 
amounted to Rs 38,86 crores. 
The total gross profit earned by 
all running concerns Amounted 
to Rs 243 crores on the total 
capital employed of Rs 4765 
crores. The net block of the 
infra-structure outlay in town¬ 
ship and social facilities was of 
the order of Rs 300 crores. If 


Tabu- Ill 


(Rs crores) 


Total 

1971-72 

1972-73 


Enter¬ 

prises 

producing 

goods 

Enter¬ 

prises 

rendering 

services 

Total 

392.38 Surplus before Dcp- 




reciation 

207.17 Less Depreciation 

343.06 

146.98 

490.04 

and Amortisation 
13.26 Write off of Deferred 

202.55 

32.91 

235,46 

Revenue Expendilur 

c 10.16 

1.45 

11.61 

171,95 Gross Profit 

130.35 

112.62 

242.97 

150.40 Less Interest 

40.57 Income Tax provided 

98.93 

63.01 

161.94 

for 

(~) 19.02 Net proiit ( | ) Loss 

38.34 

24.86 

63.20 

(-) 

(—)0.13 Profit or loss on 
Partnership Add/ 

(—)6.92 

2^.75 

17.83 

Substract 

3,74 Non-trading Profit 
Loss and prior pe¬ 
riod expenses /re- 

(- )0,09 


(—)0.09 

ceipts 

(—)15.41 Total New Profit/ 

(-)0.14 

2.25 

2.11 

Loss for the year 

(—)7.15 

27.0 

19,85 

Tabu IV 

Rs (crores) 


Product¬ 
ion en- 

Service 

enter- 

Total 


terprises 

prises 


Development Rebate Reserve 

14.23 

8.78 

23.01 

General & Other Reserves 

24.83 

22.73 

47.58 

Specific Reserves 

2.68 

1.44 

4.12 

Less Transfer from Reserves 

10.84 

10.26 

21.10 


30.90 

22.71 

53.61 

Dividends 

Surplus allocated to Govern- 

12.35 

4.82 

17.17 

ment of India by S.T.C. 
Surplus allocated to Central 
Govt, by the International 
Airport Authority under 


2.06 

2.06 

Section of the Act 


0.62 

0,62 


43.25 

30.21 

73.46 
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Table V 



1972-73 


1971-72 

% increase 
as compared 
to 1971-72 

Annual 
turnover 
(Rs crores) 

% 

Annual 
turnover 
(Rs crores) 

Per cent 


(a) Enterprises Producing Goods 




Steel 

604.64 

11.5 

444.92 

11.2 

36.0 

Minerals & Metals 

164.25 

3.1 

92.12 

2.3 

78.3 

Petroleum 

1203.41 

22.9 

1048.71 

26.3 

14.8 

Chemicals & Pharmaceuticals 

202.50 

3.9 

178.16 

4.5 

13.5 

Heavy Engineering 

183.40 

3.5 

114.27 

2.9 

65.3 

Medium & Light Engineering 

147.04 

2.8 

120.85 

3.0 

21.5 

. Transport Equipment 

170.17 

3.2 

138.49 

3.5 

22.9 

Consumer Goods 

22.19 

0.4 

18.47 

0.4 

20.1 

Agro-based products 

6.81 

0.1 

5.86 

0.1 

16.2 

Total 

2704.41 

51.4 

2161.85 

54.2 

25.1 


(b) Enterprises Rendering Services 




Trading & Marketing Services 

2173.49 

41.3 

1529.92 

38.3 

42.0 

Transportation Services 

275.83 

5.2 

216.12 

5.4 

27.8 

Contracts and Construction 

67.61 

1.3 

51.22 

1.3 

32.2 

Industrial Development S: Technical Consultancy 





Services 

6.07 

0.1 

4.52 

0.1 

34.3 

Small Industries Development 

13.00 

0.3 

12.71 

0.3 

2.3 

Tourist Services 

9.14 

0.2 

6.46 

0.2 

41.5 

Financial Services 

5.82 

0.1 

2.24 

0.1 

160.0 

Rehabilitation of Sick Industries 

6.65 

0.1 

5.11 

0.1 

30.1 

Total 

2557.61 

48.6 

1828.30 

45.8 

39.9 

Total (a & b) 

5262.02 

100.0 

3990.15 

100.0 

31.9 

Table VI 


1972-73 



1971-72 



Manu- Service 

Overall 

Manu- 

Service 

Overall 


facturing 


facturing 




0/ 0/ 

/o /o 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Turnover to Capital Employed 

79.6 188.3 

110.6 

68.4 

148.2 

90.8 

Turnover to Gross Block 

73.6 393.5 

121.7 

64.9 

357.8 

103.9 


Table VII 


1972-73 


1971-72 



Manufac¬ 
turing en¬ 
terprises 

Servic¬ 
ing enter¬ 
prises 

Total 

Manufac¬ 

turing 

enterprises 

Servicing 

enter¬ 

prises 

Total 

Purchase of finished goods 

457.80 

1590.% 

2048.76 

354.18 

1312.18 

1667.04 

Material consumption 

781.93 

40.04 

821.97 

641.02 

33.19 

674.21 

Salaries 

366.04 

109.33 

475.37 

271.78 

90.04 

361.82 

Repairs & maintenance 

33.61 

5.67 

39.28 

26.34 

2.99 

29.33 

Excise duty 

514.11 

. . 

514.11 

438.30 

. , 

438.30 

Depreciation and Amortisation 

202.55 

32.91 

235.46 

180.01 

27.16 

207.17 

Write off of DRE 

10.16 

1.45 

11.61 

12.01 

1.25 

13.26 

Interest 

Other manufacturing, trading, servic¬ 

98.93 

63.01 

161.94 

93.16 

57.24 

150.40 

ing expenses 

265.25 

476.50 

741.75 

232.09 

390.37 

622.46 , 

4163.99 * 

Total operating expenses 
Accretion/decrction in stock and 

2730.38 

2319. #7 

5050.25 

2248.89 

1915.10 

work in progress 

(—)63.06 

180.32 

117.26 

(—)77.25 

(—>129.79 

(—0207.04 " 

Cost of sales/ services 

2667.32 

2500.19 

5167.51 

2171.64 

1785.31 

3956.95 
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the additional cost of township 
and social amenities is excluded 
the return op capital employed 
would be 6.3 per cent as against 
5.1 percent indicated in para 
(d) above. 

(h) Dividend: During the 
year 1972-73, 31 undertakings 
declared dividends amounting 
to Rs 17.15 crorcs. The rates of 


dividends varied from one per 
cent to 20 per cent. In the case 
of Indo-Burmah Petroleum Co. 
Ltd., the company also paid a 
dividend of Rs 2.8*lakhs on pre¬ 
ference shares. The balance 
amount of Rs 17.12 erores re¬ 
presenting dividends on equity 
works out to 6.5 per cent of the 
corresponding paid up capital 
of these concerns. 


Table VU1 


1972-73 


Gross Capital Gross 
profit employed prolit to 



(Rs 


capital 


: crorcs) 

employed 

<i / 

/ u 

I. Enterprises Producing Goods 



Steel 

(—)3.72 

1113 

L 

Minerals & Metals 

(—)4.24 

' 499 

L 

Petroleum 

68.52 

458 

15 0 

Chemicals & Pharmaceuticals 

12.05 

313 

3.8 

Heavy Engineering 

20.43 

504 

4. 1 

Medium &* Light Engineering 

21,65 

186 

11.7 

Transport Equipment 
Consumer goods 

17.42 

286 

6. 1 

(—)1,94 

31 

L 

Agro-bascd products 

0.18 

7 

2 6 

Total 

130.35 

3397 

J.S 


II. Enterprises Rendering Services 


Trading 8\ Marketing Services 

75.20 

701 

10.7 

Transportation Services 

25.46 

414 

<>.l 

Contracts and Construction 

2.19 

16 

13.7 

Industrial Development and 
Technical Consultancy Services 

1.03 

8 

|?.9 

Small Industries Development 

2.05 

29 

7.2 

Tourist Services 

0.89 

13 

6. S 

Financial Services 

4.95 

151 

3.3 

Rehabilitation of Sick Industries 0.85 

27 

3.1 

Total 

112.62 

1359 

8.3 

Total all Running Concerns 

242.97 

4756 

5.1 

Taolu IX 





(Rs crorcs) 


1972-73 1971-72 

Category ' — - -- 

Net Net Net Net 

Profit Loss Profit Loss 


L Enterprises Producing Goods 



Steel 

Minerals & Me¬ 

30.94 

(2) 

•• 

45.63 

U) 

tals 3.79 

20.67 

© 99 

23.01 

(4) 

(6) 

(2) 

(5) 


■' ! 4 ® "f. 

(Rs croresi 


Caiegary * 


1972-73 1971-42 


Net Net Net Net 

Profit Loss Profit Loss 


Petroleum 

32.87 

, # 

49.88 

, t 


(7) 


(7) 


Chemicals & 





Pharmaceuticals 

6.21 

6.42 

2.73 

8.68 


(?) 

(?) 

(6) 

(4) 

Heavy Engineer- 





ing 

15.04 

16.78 

3.22 

22.50 


(4) 

(3) 

(2) 

(5) 

Medium & Light 





Engineering 

9.70 

1.76 

9.30 

2.92 


(«) 

(4) 

(6) 

(5) 

Transport Equip- 





ment 

8.41 

2.?l 

10.65 

L30 


(5) 

(2) 

(6) 

(i) 

Consumer Goods 

0,91 

5,19 

0.73 

4.30 


O) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Agro-based Pio- 





ducts 

0.03 


0,11 

0.01 


(2) 


(1) 

(1) 

Total 

76.96 

83,97 

77.61 

108.35 


(38) 

(25) 

(33) 

(25) 

11. Enterprises Rendering Services 



Trading S\ Mai * 





ketmg Services 

13.80 

0.40 

10.90 

0.35 


(.'>) 

(?) 

w 

(3) 

Transportation 





Services 

8.80 

i 41 

8.15 

7.28 


(5) 

(2) 

(2) 

(4) 

Contracts and 





Construction 

0.82 

0.14 

0.77 

1.29 


(4) 

(1) 

(3) 

(2) 

Industrial Deve- 





velopment Si Te- 





chenical Consul- 





tancy Services 

0.46 


0. SO 

0.09 


(?) 


(4) 

(1) 

Small Industries 





Development 

0.65 

. . 

.. 

0.46 


to 



(1) 

Tourist Services 

0.67 

. , 

0.38 

. . 


(i) 


<»> 


Financial Services 

2.04 

. . 

0.85 

* • 


(3) 


(3) 


Rehabilitation of 





Sick Industries 

0.26 

0.74 

0.14 

0.62 


(i) 

(i) 

(I) 

0) 

Total 

' 27.50 

2.75 

21-69 

10.10 


(29) 

(9) . 

(22) 

(12) 

Total all Running 





Concerns 

104.46 

86.72 

99.30 

118.45 


(67) 

(34) 

(55) 

(37) 


<+>17.74 


(—>19.15 


1 

1 
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Table X 

Net Profit Earned by Undertakings During 1972-73 


(Rs lakhs) 

Profit before prior Profit after prior 
Name of under- period adjustment period adjustment 

LlSU ' ifc 1972-73 1971-72 1972-73 1971-72 


I. PRODUCTION ENTERPRISES 


Minerals & Metals 

1. Hindustan C op¬ 
per 

288 

U.C. 

256 

U.C. 

2. Hindustan 

Zinc 

42 

(—)-9 

17 

(—)26 

3. Indian Rare 
Earths 

32 

37 

32 

46 

4. Uranium Cor¬ 
poration 

17 

62 

17 

62 

Petroleum 

5. Cochin Refi¬ 
neries 

40 

175 

52 

176 

6. Indian Oil 
Corpn. 

1908 

2998 

2217 

3194 

7. Indian Oil In¬ 
ternational 

1 

1 

I 

1 

8. Jndo Burma 
Petroleum G>. 

37 

35 

43 

42 

9. Lubii/ol India 

43 

43 

40 

42 

10. Madras Refine¬ 
ries 

570 

513 

625 

346 

11. Oil & Natural 
Gas Commission 

688 

1223 

676 

1212 

Chemicals 

12, Fertilizer Cor¬ 
poration ot In¬ 
dia 

542 

192 

18 

169 

13. Hindustan 
Antibiotics 

28 

11 

24 

15 

14. Hindustan In¬ 
secticides 

24 

42 

9 

39 

15. Hindustan Or¬ 
ganic Chemicals 

14 

(—)15 

— 

C—>15 

16. Sambhar Salts 

13 

27 

7 

- 10 

Heavy Engineering 

17. Bharat Heavy 
Electricals 

813 

319 

740 

303 


1972-73 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1971-72 

18. Heavy Electri¬ 
cals 

673 

(—)146 

732 

89 

19. Mining £i Al¬ 
lied Machinery 

Corpn. 

12 

(—>358 

41 

(—>350 

20. Tungabhudra 

Steel Products 

6 

3 

4 

3 

Medium & Light Engineering 




21. Bharat Dyna¬ 
mics 

24 

Ml 5) 

n 

Ml 5 

22. Bharat Elect¬ 
ronics] 

336 

299 

313 

360 

23. Electronics 

Corpn. of India 

64 

63 

64 

67 

24. Hindustan Cab¬ 
bies 

26 

<—>74 

33 

MU 

25. Hindustan Ma¬ 
chine Tools] 

113 

109 

25 

96 

26, Hindustan Tele¬ 
printers 

77 

53 

74 

81 

27. Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries 

217 

319 

271 

393 

28. Instrumenta¬ 
tion Ltd. 

113 

87 

133 

86 

Transportation Equipment 





29. Bharat Earth 

Movers 

180 

261 

315 

329 

30. Goa Shipyard 

6 

9 

6 

8 

31. Hindustan Ae¬ 
ronautics 

510 

556 

414 

367 

32. Hindustan 

Shipyard« 

19 

54 

65 

59 

33. Mazagaon Dock' 

216 

100 

102 

99 

Consumer Goods 





34. Hindustan La¬ 
tex 

17 

14 

16 

16 

35. Modern Ba¬ 
keries 

64 

54 

63 

53 

36. National News¬ 
prints & Paper 

Mills 

10 

5 

2 

8 

Agro-hased enterprises 





37. National Seeds 
Corporation 

3 

11 

1 

• • 
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1972-73 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1971-72 

38. State Farms 
Corp. 


(-)l 

4 

2 

Total Production 
Enterprises 

7696 

7675 
(—)638 

7474 

7773 
(—)417 

11 . SERVICE ENTERPRISES 



Trading & Marketing 





. 39. Cashew Corpn. 

105 

67 

105 

67 

40. Central Ware- 
. housing Corpora¬ 
tion 

102 

57 

110 

58 

41. Food Corpo¬ 
ration of India 

40 

30 

40 

20 

42. Handicrafts S: 
Handloom Export 
Corp. 

9 

(—)2l 

' 9 

(—)I7 

43. Indian Dairy 
Corp. 


, . 

48 

29 

44. Jute Corpora¬ 
tion of India 

5 


5 

, , 

45. Mineral S: Me¬ 
tals Trading Cor¬ 
poration. 

561 

447 

525 

540 

46. Projects S’. 
Equipment Cor¬ 
poration 

29 

21 

29 

21 

47. State Trading 
Corporation 

529 

465 

593 

524 

Transportation 





48. Air India 

10 

(—)196 

(—>94 

(—) 166 

49. Air India Char¬ 
ters 

0.4 

(—)0.5 

0.4 

(—>0.5 

50. International 
Airport Autho¬ 
rity 

158 


158 


. 51. Mogul Lines 

^ 52. Shipping Cor¬ 
poration of India 

15 

1 

13 

9 

697 

814 

808 

807 

Contracts S’. Construction Services 



a 53. Hindustan 
f Housing Factory 

3 

12 

1 

12 

j. 54. Hindustan 

K Steelworks Cons¬ 
truction 

73 

53 

73 

53 
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1972-73 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1971-72 

55. Indian Consor¬ 
tium for Power 
Projects 

1 

(—)4 

1 

(->4 

56. National Build¬ 
ing Construction 
Corp. 

5 

12 

14 

13 

Industrial Development S: Technical 
Consultancy Services 



57. Engineering 
Projects 

India 

2 

(—)9 

2 

<~)9 

58. Engineers 

India 

27 

29 

27 

29 

59. National In¬ 
dustrial Dev. 

Corp. 

12 

13 

13 

15 

60. National Re¬ 
search Dev. 

Corp. 

5 

6 

5 

5 

61. Water & Po¬ 
wer Development 
Consultancy Ser¬ 
vices 


2 


2 

Development of Sick Industries 




62. National Small 
Industries Cor¬ 
poration 

65 

(—)46 

66 

(-Hi 

Rehabilitation of Sick Industries 




63. National Tex¬ 
tiles Corporation 

26 

14 

26 

14 

Tourist Services 





64. Indian Tourism 
Dev. Corporation 

67 

38 

48 

23 

Financial Services 





65. Film Finance 
Corp. 


I 


1 

66. Housing & Ur¬ 
ban Dev. Corp. 

37 

II 

37 

11 

67. Rural Electri¬ 
fication Corp. 

167 

73 

166 

73 

Total Service Enter¬ 
prices 

2750.4 

(- 

2166 
—>276.5 

2922.4 
(—)94.0 (- 

2326 
->237.5 

Total all Running 
Concerns 

10446.4 

(- 

9841 

-)916.5 

10396.4 
(-)94.0 (- 

100.99 

-)654.5 

— i 
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Net Losses Sustained by Undertakings During 1972-73 




Name of undertake Lots sustained before Loss sustained after 
ing prior period adjust* prior period adjust¬ 
ment ment 



1972-73 

1971-72 1972-73 

1971*72 

1. PRODUCTION ENTERPRISES 

Steel 

1. Bokaro Steel 

Ltd. 545 

545 


2. Hindustan Steel 
Ltd 

2549 

4563 

2780 

4485 

Minerals S: Metals 

3. Bharat Coking 
Coal 

4. Bharat Gold 
Mines 

5. National Coal 
Development 
Corporation 

257 

56 

160 

578 

257 

56 

243 

653 

(u Neyveli Lignite 
Corporation 

1361 

1330 

995 

1332 

7. National Mine¬ 
ral Dev, Corpora¬ 
tion 

206 

322 

] 12 

350 

8. Pyrites Phos¬ 
phates and Chemi¬ 
cals 

27 

42 

3 

54 

( hcmicals 

9. Cement Corpo¬ 
ration of India 

39 

(+)1 

40 

<+)3 

10. Fertilizer & 
Chemicals (Tra- 
vancore) Ltd 

218 

276 

204 

382 

11. Hindustan Saits 

5 

— 

(+)6 

— 

12. Indian Drugs 
& Pharmaceuti¬ 
cals Ltd. 

363 

470 

370 

487 

13. Madras Fertili¬ 
zers 

17 

107 

21 

107 

Henry Engineering 

14. Bharat Heavy 
Plates and Vessels 

85 

203 

89 

203 

15. Heavy Engineer¬ 
ing Corporation 

1539 

1485 

1657 

1585 

16. Triveni Structu- 
turals Ltd. 

54 

58 

54 

58 

Medium $■ Light Engineering 

17, Bharat Pumps & 
Compressors 1 

U.C. 

1 

U.G. 

18. Machine Tool 
Corp, 

29 

24 

29 

24 

19. National Ins¬ 
truments 

38 

53 

42 

54 

20. Praga Tools 

Ltd. 

108 

126 

109 

128 



1972-73 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1971-72 

Transportation Equipment 

21. Central Inland 

Water Transport 

Corp. 132 

430 

(+)2 

109 

22. Garden Reach 
Workshops 

89 

(+)8S 

104 

(+)7i 

Consumer Goods 

23. Bharat Ophthal¬ 
mic Glass 

94 

91 

94 

93 

24. Hindustan Pho¬ 
tofilms 

330 

272 

297 

265 

25, Tannery ft 
Footwear Cor¬ 
poration 

95 

67 

95 

67 

Total Production 
Enterprises 

8397 

10197 

8197 

10436 

+86 

1L SERVICE ENTERPRISES 
Trading Sr. Marketing 

26. Central Fishe¬ 
ries Corporation 32 13 

■+8 

32 

+74 ' 

13 

27. Cotton Cor¬ 
poration of India 

11 

(+)3 

(+)I3 

(+)3 

28. Indian Motion 
Pictures Export 
Corporation 

2 

1 

2 

1 

29. Metal Scrap 
Trading Corpora¬ 
tion 

l 




30. Tea Trading 

Corp 

0.4 


0.4 


Transportation Services 
31. Indian Airlines 

103 

508 

(+)1 

455 

32. Central Road 
Transport Corp. 

38 

25 

38 

25 


Contracts & Construction Services 


33. National Pro- 


ject Construction 
Corp. 

14 

125 

(+)7 

70 < 

Rehabilitation of Sick Industries 




34. Rehabilitation 
Industries Corp. 

74 

62 

77 

63 

jluimi (Service enter¬ 
prises 

275.4 

734 

149.4 

627 £ 

total ah Kimning 
Concerns 

8672.4 

10931 

-|90 

8346-4 

+29 

11063 

+77 


SUMMARY 



Net Profits 

Net Losses 

10446 

8672 

9931 

11846 

10425 

8440 

10176 

11717 

Overall Working Re¬ 
sults 

(+)1774 (- 

-)1915 

(+J1985 

(+)154lVj 
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K it«W) 14 *un»hr »sak without sayhesitationthat the performance 
amisftatlort bu bean tmly magnificent in this respfck That the main 
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there has been the ugly feet that the strikers and those who are instigating them have 
bm u««f W violent or coercive means they could think of to intimidate, harass or 
even physteally prevent workers from reporting for duty or attending to their routine 
of work. 

Already (sabotage including criminal interference with railway tracks or other 
equipment and organized assaults by mobs have been claiming lives or destroying 
railway of other property. Nevertheless no opposition political party has found it 
necessary to condemn these outrages, while, worse still, many leading newspapers have 
remained editorially silent even as the railway administration has been facing up to its 
responsibilities to the community. Again, in spite of the odds against it, the Railway 
Board and its regional administrations have been commendably effective in ensuring to a 
considerable extent the movement of essential traffic. Moreover, even goods traffic of 
lower priority and a certain amount of passenger traffic are being catered for, with the 
position in these respects improving from day to day. As a result, even though oppo¬ 
sition political parties and certain sections of the press have let them down, both the 
railway administration and the general public have shown impressive discipline and a 
sense of responsibility in coping with the crisis in the nation’s transport system. The 
security services, police and other, which have been deployed to deal with the violence 
an the part of strikers or for giving protection to loyal workers, have also been putting 
up a fine performance under stress. 

As for the political aspect, even this journal, which is not on admirer particularly 
of the prime minister, her policies or her administration and which, in fact, believes 
that the railway strike, like so many other ills affecting the country, is a consequence 
of her poor management of the economy, can have nothing but admiration and respect 
for the way the central government, under her leadership, is standing up to die chal¬ 
lenge of the railway strike. The suggestion made by some opposition politicians or 
newspapers that the government was never serious about the negotiated settlement is, 
oi course, a canard. The Railway ministry had clearly been conceding one demand 
after (mother with the result that the railway budget is now liable to be burdened with 
an additional expenditure of over Rs 100 crores per year, it was onlymfitar it had become 
clear that the strike leaders were determined to insist on their pound of flesh that the 
government in sheer self-defence, resolved to take the measures needed to prevent a col¬ 
lapse of the national railway system. The government’s case for arresting Mr George 
Fernandes and some of his colleagues on the eve of the strike is based, ofcour.se, on its 
informed judgment that his detention has become unavoidable as part Of a necessary 
strategy fpr countering the strike. At the same time it is also relevant to point out that, 
evon.though the National Co-ordination Committee for Railwaymen’s Struggle does 
not represent the main body of railwaymen, which is obviously not prepared to follow 
the path ofl extremism charted by Mr Fernandes and his colleagues, that committee 
had 011 presumed to plan for a general strike involving the tyrannising of the majority 
of railway employees by a minority of them. 

There had been many occasions in the past when the present prime minister and the 
admittlrttetiom had been blamed, generally rightly by some opposition parties as well as 
many newspapers for surrendering to trade union militancy for consideration of poii- 
tteg! expediency. If Should have boen logical for these critics to support and applaud 
Ipofiniral government in the present context. It is therefore not easy to figure out why 
aitedlon of the press has been behaving quite so strangely. It is hundred per cent 
certain that the daily newspapers which are now accusing the prime minister of breaking 
justifiably would have been the foremost in taking up the cudgels had 

S light Off Mr Fernandes and his committee at a great cost to railway 
fional economy, It is indeed a pity that, although the daiiy press is 
lly about the supreme importance of a firm antt-inflationary policy, 
hoedd be so ready to fault the government on its refusal to allow wage 
► production' or productivity, hat calculated to push up basic costs. 


^ Under anyohcimtstaimmi To the threat of a general 

MM) o# We thmfhre salute# prime minister 

i»SU- «(• «gg»**y Qpmwefcna, 


Ut’iSaluteMra Gandhi! 
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Deadlock at 

In an intenrfew to this journal last week 
Dr Bharat Ram pointed out that, although 
industrial disputes wen increasing, the 
number of cam referred to the adjndicar 
lion machinery was progressively going 
down. He said that this meant that the 
Industrial Disputes Act was being quietly 
consigned to the limbo so that industrial 
disputes could be decided more and more 
ht the political level. But is it not also 
the ease that more and more of these 
industrial disputes are of such a nature 
that the Industrial Disputes Act is becom¬ 
ing quite powerless to do anything about 
them? take for instance what happened 
recently at the plant of Hindustan Alumi¬ 
nium at Renukoot where the management 
had to declare a lock-out (since lifted) when 
a section of the staff resorted to coercive 
tactics including violence to prevent the 
working of the plant. 

the industrial Disputes Act can 
function only when there is a 
legitimate dispute about terms of 
employment or other working conditions 
and rite trade unions concerned are pre¬ 
pared to negotiate reasonably with the 
management and, should such negotiations 
fail to result in a settlement, allow the 
adjudication machinery to come into 
play. But once the employees and the 
unions choose to make it a part of their 
strategy to interfere by acts of varying 
degrees of violence with the normal func¬ 
tioning of industrial or commercial estab¬ 
lishments so that political intervention 
becomes unavoidable, the essentially civi¬ 
lized machinery and processes of the 
Industrial Disputes Act are promptly ren¬ 
dered irrelevant and inoperative. 

This truth is forcefully brought out 
also by the current labour situation at the 
DCM chemical works in Delhi. The 
good record of this factory m industrial 
relations was threatened in the course of 
last year when a bid made by the 1NTUC 
for the leadership of the workers set afoot 
an inter-umon power struggle. In April of 
that year there was stoppage of work and 
several officers were beaten or otherwise 
manhandled. The intervention of the 
deputy minister for Labour had to be 
sought and, on receiving an assurance of 
peaceful working, the management felt it 
politic to withdraw the charge-sheets 
against the employees who had indulged 
in acts of indiscipline or violence. This 
however did not prevent sporadic inci¬ 
dents of misbehaviour in the following 
mouths calling for ffisciplmary action on 
the part of the management. Things 

CAtmcnk A) 



The new year did not see much hop* 



. . .. .group of 

them, according to the management, as¬ 
saulted their officers and forcibly ejected 
them from the factory after causing serious 
physical injuries. A complaint was made 
to the police and 22 workers were arrest¬ 
ed. They and four other employees were 
suspended by the management and IS 
others charge-sheeted. It was also found 
necessary to lay off workers in the power 
house and the vanaspati plant and declare 
a lock-out in the rest of the factory in 
order to forestall threats to life and pro¬ 
perty. At the same time the management 
was keen on resuming normal operations 
as early as possible and was seeking the 
cooperation and assistance of the autho¬ 
rities concerned. Its efforts to lift the lay¬ 
off and the lock-out, however, were frus¬ 
trated by the tactics of intimidation and 
physical coercion in which a section of 
the workers was systematically engaged* 

With the power-house not functioning, 
the management could not avoid laying 
off the workers in tike entire chemical 
works and the vanaspati plant. Thus, 
since the middle of March, the working of 
the factory has become completely paraly¬ 
sed. Although violent interference on 
the part of workers continues uninterrupt¬ 
ed, the management has not lost heart 
and is striving to restore the functioning 
of the works. 

With this end in view a court 
injunction was obtained restraining the 
workers or their leaders from blocking 
the gates of the factory or otherwise pre¬ 
venting willing workers from reporting to 
work, and the lay-off was lifted on April 
9 in the case of the chemicals section. 
This effort, however, came to nought 
since the authorities concerned have not 
been able to provide effective protection 
to willing workers who, it is complained, 
are being systematically harassed by 
physical attacks on their way to or from 
the factory. Officers add staff living in 
the factory colony also claim to have 
been threatened and intimidated and, not 
infrequently, beaten up. 

The DCM chemical Works carries cut 
a number of manufacturing operations 
essential to the life of the community. 
Delhi's water supply, f(tf instance, taj 
from this plant the mm .and a 
needed Sot the pi 
(ion of drinking 
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this manufacturing establishment 
government of India cadnot be unaware of 
this fact, if nothing else, the queues of 
angry citizens watting m the hot sum before* 
Delhi shops for a can of vaim^mi should 
have been enough to convince both |he 
central government ana the DelhC admi¬ 
nistration that it is a crime against society 
to let trade union rivalry and power strug¬ 
gle among politically motivated workers' 
leaders to stop the production of goods 
which are of vital importance to the people 
in oue way or the other. The basic infla¬ 
tionary condition has made life difficult 
enough for the public. It is intolerable 
that their difficulties should be aggravated 
by sectional or fictional aggression, 


The important point about the DCM 
situation is that, as in the case of the 
recent lock-out in Hindustan Aluminium, 
the Industrial Disputes Act has no appli¬ 
cation to its problems. When this is the 
case, the public has a right p aspect the 
appropriate governmental machinery to 
give adequate police end legal protection 
to the management and willing workers 
and enable them to maintain production. 
Simultaneously, should the government 
find that the normal functioning of the 
factory cannot be restored without action 
atthepoliticaUevei.it should not shirk 
Us responsibility for prompting action at 
that level since trade union leaders owing 
political allegiance to it seem tq be 
involved, 

What is clearly indefensible it that, 
for well over a year, an essential manu¬ 
facturing facility is bemg systematically 
prevented from functioning in a normal 
way without the govenunetit interverting 
effectively to mend matters. The' current 
railway strike has strife' 
fore the Issue of the 

against sectional deftiai. 

the good but it should not 
that it is because rids issue jm 
sistenriy soft-pedalled by the 
in respect of the numerous acts Of 
sion' against commercial or ^ 
enterprises that am being 
over the country over 
that New Delhi has ««W 
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|the M^ttvSLY low rates of interest on 
deposits fixed by the scheduled commercial 
banks in this country have always made 
-scmjic venturesome depositors look else¬ 
where for more favourable ^yields on their 
savings. The financial as well as non- 
financial companies have usually offered 
much better rates than the banks with the 
[ result that the volume of company - de- 
f posits,'has Continued to grow year after 
^ year, .According to a survey conducted 
by the Reserve Bank of India, company 
•deposits stood at Rs 135.5 crores as on 
March 31, 1962, and they multiplied 
almost five times to Rs 644,9 crores as on 
March 31, 1971. It is estimated that at pre¬ 
sent , company deposits are around Rs 
1,000 crores as against the total deposits 
of scheduled commercial banks at a little 
more, than Rs 10,000 crores. Because of 
the steadily increasing size of company 
deposits it is now being increasingly asked 
if this diversion of resources is in the 
national interest. It is also being asked how 
far these deposits are safe from the de¬ 
positors’ p$mt of view and what part the 
Reserve B&hk plays in regulating the flow 
of these deposits into companies, 

ft wari in the early sixties that the Re¬ 
serve Bank’s policy of credit restraint and 
selectivecontrol measures had forced 
companies to accept increasingly deposits 
from the public to meet their working 
capital and Other financial requirements. 
To hire the public, they offered attractive 
rates of interest which were nearly double 
of the rat^s offered by the banks and which 
at present range hetween 10 and 15 per 
cent Since a majority of these com¬ 
panies were well-managed, this business 
grew at a fast rate. However, there were 
some companies which failed to repay or 
repay oa the duo dates deposits or interest 
thereon. It was this failure on the part 
of some companies which attracted 
the ^attention of the Reserve Bank 
and some preliminary steps were taken 
to safeguard the interests of depositors. 
<Xer years, 4he Reserve Bank has 
asstidifid some statutory powers to regulate 
the ilo^ of deposits to companies and to 
Protect the Interests of depositors in an 
t mfitoer by restricting the accept- 


% within the prescribed 
, ensuring the full informa- 
the fihaqcial position of the. 
available by them 
dpppsitdrs Wore accept- 






. j&nd Company the Re- 

■‘.aerv® Bank hasexplair^thatthemcamres 
.takeitby the Reserve 

, te^gainst any company: |^ its depo¬ 
sitors) coming to grief thrOM^ mism^paga- 
ment or otherwise". For the information 
of the depositors, it has been stated clearly 
that “the depositors should not presume, 
(a) that the deposits or loans are fully 
protected or arc absolutely safe merely 
because the companies claim to have 
complied with the Reserve Bank's direc¬ 
tions, and (b) that they can look to the 
Reserve Bank for jedress in the event of 
companies failing to meet their obligations 
in respect of repayment of deposits, which 
could happen whether or not there is 
any infringement of the directions of the 
Reserve Bank". There is no doubt that 
the Reserve Bank has powers to prosecute 
institutions if they do not comply with 
the directions issued to them by it but “it 
cannot compel a company to repay its 
dues to the depositors, and the remedy 
open to a depositor in case of any company 
failing to repay the deposit is to enforce 
his rights through a court of law'*. 

That company deposits fulfil a great 
national need is undeniable. Reputed com¬ 
panies have taken to this method of at¬ 
tracting funds because the policies framed 
by the Reserve Bank in regard to bank 
advances fail to measure up to their ex¬ 
pectations. Once having set up a manu¬ 
facturing unit, an industrialist cannot starve 
it of working capital because of the pau¬ 
city of bank credit. By offering remunera¬ 
tive rates of interest, these companies 
attract deposits so as to utilise the capa¬ 
cities of their plants lip to the maximum. 

Regarding the safety of the deposits, 
it is known that the increased rate of inter¬ 
est has an element of risk associated with 
it. The depositor knows about it -or ought 
to know about It -while making the de¬ 
posits. By and large, a majority of the 
companies is large-sized and has prolonged 
good performance to its credit. The survey 
conducted by the Reserve Bank showed 
that in the year ending March 31, 1971, 
out of 2,240 companies, 406 or 18.1 per 
cent of the total attracted 77.3 per cent 
of the deposits and claimed 79.7 per cent 
of the outstanding deposits. The bulk of 
the deposits thus was well protected, 
being held by sound, large sized companies. 
All that the Reserve Bank had done is 
to regulate the flow of these deposits and # 
has asked these companies to make full * 
facts known to the depositors. The regula¬ 
tions are comprehensive and cover a large 
. variety of companies. Guidelines in regard 
to advertisements in the. press, the res- 
tfictiaas regarding vatote of deposits in 
rf&l&t&d tothb ownsd ftmd of a company, 
receip^fipf deposits, iftiin-. 




tenancy of dcposifc^i 
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of companies jgoih$ bahkrdpt” 
months and depositors ' lip" 
losses. In some of these 
vital information. - abetaf ■ thC\ fih&ftCiid 
status of the companies had b^n^w^ixtedd,. 
In. this operation, the finahcial.:brdk^Vkwfto 
solicited these deposits- 
played a vital role. Some of 
were themselves ill-equipped vtip 
the creditworthiness of the companies 
for which they were collecting deposits. 
It is essential that some sort of regulation 
of this brokerage business be 

undertaken. Only qualified pefSOits shoufd 
be allowed to start the business of hrp* 
kerage in company deposits OJUj Twy 
should be required to register thtihselve^ 
with the Reserve Bank and function adder 
rules and conditions laid down by tt' /Buoh 
a measure will help in weeding Out unscru¬ 
pulous or ill-equipped brokers out to 
make a fast buck. 

The union Finance minister, Mr YiB. 

C luivan, stated in the Rajya Sabha-On 
May 7 that the rate of growth In deposits 
of the scheduled commercial banks had 
declined in 1973-74 in relation to the pro* 
ceding year. The rate of growth.of tint? 4 
and demand deposits was 22 per cent m. 
1971, 20.8 per cent iri 1972 and JOT per 
cent in 1973. The retardation in growth 
rate continued in the first quarter of 1974 
also. However, he ruled out any ftutlwsr 
rise in interest rates for stepping up ihq 
mobilisation of deposits. But, ii there do 
other argument or reason for once again 
reviewing deposit rates? 

The recent increase in deposit rate$, for 
instance, has surely not done full justice 
to the depositor who has faith in the 
banking system of the country and is not 
aware of increased yield ons avings 
available elsewhere. In order to be fair 
to this class of savers, it is necessary that 
the rate of interest of saving accounts 
should be raised from five pet cent as 
at present to a minimum of six per cent. 
Even this rate would be only token compen¬ 
sation for the fast and steady depreciation 
in the purchasing power of the currency. 
The truth of the matter is that ,the genu¬ 
ine saver'is Receiving a raw deitivtohafever / 
may be the institutions to which he htay 
entrust his funds. Whether it is the banks 
or the Life Insurance Corporation (where 
premium rates have stayed high Jot years 
despite rising interest rates and improve¬ 
ment in the mortality experience) or the 
provident fund, returns on savings are 
grossly inadequate in relation to the 
prevailing Inflationary, trends. ■ 





Exchange gap 

A new strategy is being adopted by the 
central government to overcome the diffi¬ 
culties that will be experienced in the com¬ 
ing months in financing imports of highly 
costly erode oil and petroleum products, 
fertilisers, non-ferrous metals and even 
steel. In spite of the fact that considerable 
publicity has been given to the liberal 
credit facilities provided by . Iran. Iraq 
and other oil exporting nations for en¬ 
abling India and other countries to meet 
-the gap arising out of the sharp rise in 
oil prices, it is not even now clear how 
our government proposes to utilise the 
deferred payment arrangement and what 
will be the efforts taken to repay the credits 
after the initial grace period oi' five years. 
The Shah of Iran himself 1ms openly 
stated that our country's requirements of 
oil can be easily imported as credit will 
be provided by the former up to two thirds 
of the value of these imports and the re¬ 
payment will begin only after the adjust¬ 
ment to the new situation had been com¬ 
pleted. 

The recent visit of the prime minister, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, to ban has also yielded 
fruitful results us it lias now been proposed 
that the Kudremukh iron ore area should 
be intensively exploited for sustaining ex¬ 
ports of even 7i million tonnes of iron 
ore annually. The infrastructure facilities 
in the region will have to be appropriately 
developed for facilitating the transfer of 
such large quantities of iron ore. Having 
regard to the experience of moving iron 
ore from Bailadila through the eastern 
ghats to Visakhapatnam for being exported 
to Japan, the Managalore-Hassan line 
will have to be converted into broad gauge 
before long and even electrified. The Man¬ 
galore port too will have to be developed 
for receiving bulk carriers. 

It has also been proposed that a new 
shipping corporation should be formed on 
a joint basis for transporting iron ore and 
on the return journey perhaps import 
of etude oik fertilisers and other items. 
It will presumably be necessary to acquire 
oiheunvote carriers as there will be a 
large bulk trade either way. The new 
arrangements with Iran will naturally 
be highly beneficial to Karnataka in deve¬ 
loping an area where already important 
projects are coming up. Tamil Nadu too 
will derive considerable advantage from 
the proposal to expand the capacity of 
the existing oil refinery to 3.5 million ton¬ 
nes from 2.8 million tonnes annually. 
The assurance has been given that the 
additional quantities of crude will be 
applied by Iran. It has also been indi¬ 
cated that the capacity may be further 


raised to 5,5 million topnes with aeor* 
responding increase ih %e capab|% pf 
tfie Iqbe plant. A wax plant also is pfo* 
posed to be erected in the same atari. 
The scope for undertaking the mahtt* 
facture or wax has already been examined 
and there will not be any difficulty in 
implementing this project once the 
clearance has been given by the central 
government. 

The prospect of large exports of pel¬ 
letised iron ore from Kudremukh to Iran 
and of sizeable quantities of alumina from 
Gujarat to the same destination is certainly 
heartening as the credits provided by Iran 
will be helpful in bringing into being new 
projects in western India. It cannot be 
expected however that these new schemes 
can start earning foreign exchange through 
exports before three to four years. Of imme¬ 
diate significance therefore are the propo¬ 
sals to ship larger quantities of sugar, 
cement and engineering goods and the sug¬ 
gestions for promoting join ventures in 
Iran. U should be feasible to effect 
exports of sugar as sizeable quantities 
can be spared in spite of a shortfall 
in production over the target of 46 
lakh tonnes fixed for 1973-74. This is 
because there has been a big increase in 
the output of khandsari sugar and it is 
even now expected that the output of refin¬ 
ed sugar will equal the record of 1969-70 
if not excel it. It will also be possible to 
export fairly large quantities of cement 
from the existing factories in Gujarat, Kar¬ 
nataka and Tamil Nadu. The units in these 
regions having an aggregate capacity of 
over six million tonnes arc not using even 
50 per cent of their capacity on account 
of acute shortage of coal and power. 

Even if power is available coal supplies 
have been extremely inadequate and the 
interruptions to railway movement of this 
solid fuel have had a complicating effect. 
It is the intention that some of the factories 
in the region which are located near ports 
should be helped to increase their output 
with the use of furnace oil. A quantity of 
five lakh tonnes can be easily shipped to 
Iran against imports of furnace oil and at 
an f.o.b. price of at least Rs 25 per tonne. 
Eoreign exchange earnings can be easily 
Rs 12.5 crores. it will, of course, be not 
possible to bridge the trade gap with 
Iran immediately or even in the future 
completely with a stepping up of exports 
as nearly iwo-thirds of our crude imports 
arc secured from this source. If the 
deferred payment arrangements provided 
by Iran are used for bridging the gap, the 
repayment obligations will impose a heavy 
strain on the balance pf payments position 
in the coming years. 

It is this prospect that seems to be 
worrying our government, and; the union 
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Finance ministry seems to be undecidea 
about how costlier imports should be 
financed and the Mg gkp bridged. In the 
past few weeks it has been busy mobilising 
foreign exchange resources rind besides 
intensifying negotiations for securing larger 
assistance from the Aid India Consortium. 
It is also expected that some important 
announcements will be made when Dr 
Kissinger visits this country by the end Of 
May or early in June* Intmediatdjy, the 
facilities provided by the International 
Monetary Fund are being utilised. A 
sum of Rs 60 crores has been drawn 
from IMF under the compensatory finan¬ 
cing scheme, another Rs 72 crores against 
the gold tranche and recently a third, 
instalment of Rs 226 eroies being 25 per¬ 
cent of the quota available against the 
SDRs. 

The withdrawal of Rs 132 crores undei: 
the first two arrangements was respon¬ 
sible for an increase in foreign balances, 
of the Reserve Bank of India in the Issue 
and Banking Departments, During the 
week ended April 26, 1974 these balances- 
excluding SDRs and gold, coin and bullion, 
stood at Rs 575,35 crores against Rs 
342.98 crores on December 28, 1973. 
There has so far been no indication of 
the strain arising out of costlier imports- 
in 1973-74. 

Actually, there is very little information 
about how food imports on a commercial 
basis have been financed and what has- 
been the impact of higher oil prices in the 
first quarter of this year on our balance 
of payments. There has in fact been a net 
increase of Rs 232.35 crores in foreign 
balances in four months indicating that 
there has been a net addition to these 
balances even without taking into account 
the withdrawal from the International 
Monetary Fund. 

It is also noteworthy that there was no 
net decline in foreign balances in the 
twelve-month period ending December 
28, 1973. There should have been, of 
course, a net drop in terms of foreign 
exchange if allowance is made for the 
exaggeration in the rupee value of these 
balances as a result of revaluation. 'Even 
so, the net gap could not have been largo 
and if the subsequent increase is taken 
into consideration the conclusion emerges 
that there was no sizeable Trade grip 
in 1973-74. In the absence of 
relating to the foreign trade for the last 
year it is not possible to say definitely what 
has been the experience of 1973-74. 

It has however been iitdicated'-'^at 
exports have been booming and th$tr 
value was higher by 23.8 per cent in the 
fijst ten months of 1973-74 as compared to 
the corresponding period in 1972-73 1 The 
aggregate exports were probably R* : 2350 
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mores for the whole veer. Bwn granting 
th*t imports rose by *0 per eeot as com* 
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be more then Rs 2500 crores leaving a gap 
of Rs 150 crores. 

The union Finance ministry has there¬ 
fore to worry about the problems that 
will have .to be encountered in the coming 
months. Unfortunately, the export effort 
has been impeded by the difficulties ex¬ 
perienced by the steel, jute and engine¬ 
ering industries due to power shortage and 
transport bottlenecks. There may pro¬ 
bably be an improvement after June and 
if a determined bid is made to boost exports 
it may still be feasible to reach a target of 
Rs 2750 crores. Imports may exceed Rs 
3000 crores, and a little more if food im¬ 
ports are to be secured again. 

The prospect is not therefore so forbidding 


aa it looks though the narrowing of the 
gap is dependent on the success* attending 
our efforts to maintain exports of gunnies, 
cotton textiles, sugar mi plantation pro¬ 
ducts at a high level, there will also hove 
to be a pruning of imports by stepping up 
the output of steel, aluminum and agri¬ 
cultural products. If the new problems 
are not effectively tackled the govern¬ 
ment would be needlessly adding to its 
foreign debt which will be difficult to be 
serviced in later years. It is now not a ques¬ 
tion of finding the required resources 
for meeting the trade gap as adequate aid 
will be available from the consortium and 
the oil exporting nations. It is only a ques¬ 
tion of how to avoid using these facili¬ 
ties for current consumption and meeting 
the new challenge with a bigger export 
effort and higher agricultural aud indu¬ 
strial production. 


46. $2 crores during 1972-73. The overall 
public debt of the state consequently is 
likely to he as low as R» 61,97 crores dur¬ 
ing 1974-75 as against Rs 97.99 crores dur¬ 
ing 1973-74 and a menacing figure of Rs. 
159.41 crores during 1972-73. 

The financial position of the state has 
further improved following the rephasing 
of payment so as to provide a debt relief 
to the extent of Rs 162.49 metres during 
the fifth Plan period. In other words the 
state will now have to repay art amount 
of Rs 9.41 crores during 1974-75 by way 
of principal whereas during the year 1973- 
74 it had to repay Rs 33.47 crores. 

Assam’s filth Plan, which figured pro¬ 
minently in the year’s budget, has a tenta¬ 
tive outlay of Rs 463 crores. The new 
arrangement under which capital invest- 


Central assis¬ 
tance to Assam 

Mr Sarat Chandra Sinha, chief minister 
of Assam, who presented the state budget 
recently, paid lavish tributes to the sixth 
Finance Commission for the attention 
the latter gave to less-developed states 
including Assam. The state had been al¬ 
lowed special treatment in the devolution 
of funds by way of grants-in-aid from the 
centre as well as the state's share of union 
excise duties and other taxes. Mr Sinha 
stated that the previous finance commis¬ 
sions had referred to their passible role 
in reducing regional imbalances, but had 
not taken bold decisions to reduce dis¬ 
parity between the financially strong states 
and those that are weak in this respect. By 
implication, Mr Sinha chose to highlight 
the distmev, role played by the sixth 
Finance Commission. 

The total transfer of resources to the 
states had been proposed to be increased 
by the sixth Finance Commission to 
around Rs 9,600 crores from Rs 5,300 
crores on the basis of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the fifth Finance Commission. 
Moreover the transfer to the states in 
need of grants-in-aid under article 275 
of the Constitution had increased from 
52.4 per cent of the total transfer as re¬ 
commended by the fifth Finance Com¬ 
mission to 70.5 per cent in the case of the 
sixth Finance Commission. Mr Sinha 
added that according to this award the 
state of Assam would receive during the 
period of the fifth Plan an amount of Rs 
439.62 crores comprising 185,09 crores as 
share qf taxes and duties and Rs 254,53 
mores as grants-in-aid. 

Hie budget for 1974-75 shows consider¬ 


able accretions to the revenues of the 
state. Total revenue, including the non¬ 
tax revenue, during 1974-75 was expected 
tb move up to Rs 156.94 crores from the 
revised estimate of Rs 130.64 crores for 

1973- 74. The actual revenue for 1972-73 
was further lower at Rs 117.44 crores. 
Grants-in-aid from the central government 
have been responsible for a major boost 
in the overall revenue of the state. The 
grants-in-aid are expected to be around 
Rs 73.50 crores for 1974-75 as against 
Rs 59.97 crores during the year 1973-74 
and Rs 45.74 crores during 1972-73. This 
increase along with the state's share of 
union excise duty of Rs 17.81 crores for 

1974- 75 as against Rs 15.65 crores and 
Rs 12.6 crores respectively for 1973-74 
and 1972-73, and likely to swell the stale’s 
revenue by around 20 per cent in one 
year. 

The tax revenue is expected to improve 
to Rs 48.02 crores during 1974*75 as 
against Rs 44.95 crores in the revised esti¬ 
mates for 1973-74. Actual tax revenue for 
1972-73 was around Rs 43.16 crores. The 
expected rise during the year 1974-75 of 
around three crores of rupees was likely to 
bo contributed by the increased revenue 
from stamps and registration fees as well 
as sales tax and taxes on vehicles. 

This trend towards an unproved finan¬ 
cial position is reflected in the capital 
budget of the state govemmenttoo. Loans 
and advances from the central government 
daring 1972-73 were around Rs 112.58 
crores and not so low at Rs 79.69 crores 
during the year 1973-74. This figure for 
J974-75 is expected to drop to Rs 42.16 
mores. Similar improvement is expected 
in terms of the internal debt of the 
state government which is likely to be 
around Rs 19.81 crores as against Rs 


. ment by the Brahmputra Flood Control 
Commission has been shifted from the 
state plan to central sector, has further 
improved the financial position of the 
state. An amount of Rs 54 crores to be 
spent by the commission during the Plan 
period has practically increased the fifth 
Plan outlay to Rs 517 crores. The state is 
likely to contribute Rs 27.63 crores to¬ 
wards the fifth Plan, without taking into 
account additional resource mobilisation, 
which has been tentatively fixed at Rs 50 
crores, including a receipt of Rs 20 crores 
through increased rate of royalty on crude 
oil. f 

The annual plan for 1974-75 has pro¬ 
vided an outlay of Rs 54.56 crores, out 
of which the expenditure on irrigation 
and power alone was expected to be around 
Rs 20 crores. The power component will 
involve an outlay of Rs 14.80 crores. 
The stress on irrigation and power 
as also on agriculture, is broadly justified 
by the demands of industry as well as 
agriculture. Unfortunately, the outlay by 
the Brahmaputra Flood Control Commis¬ 
sion for 1974-75 has been proposed to 
be reduced fiom Rs 7.41 crores to four 
crores of rupees, thereby slowing the pro¬ 
gress of this vital project. 
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Employment for the Educated • Iron 
Ore Exports • Centre’s Deficit 


Tilt FIWRFS available about the crea¬ 
tion of employment potential for nearly 
half a million educated persons through a 
crash piogrammc for which Rs> 100 crores 
were originally allocated in last year's 
budget reveal that even though the imple¬ 
mentation of the programme as a whole 
left much to be desired, the biggest defaul¬ 
ters m implementation were the stales of 
Bihar, Gujarat, Karnataka, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, West Bengal and Maharashtra. As 
an economy measure, the total allocation 
for the programme, of course, had been 
reduced oy Rs 30 crores. But most of the 
above states could not utilise up to Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1974, even 50 per cent of the 
amounts released to them which in them¬ 
selves were significantly lower than the 
originally sanctioned amounts. 

Bihar, for instance, had been sanc¬ 
tioned Rs 8.5 crores for the programme. 
Out of this, approximately Rs 3.93 crores 
wore actually released. The expenditure 
incurred by the state during the eleven 
months to February 28, 1974, however, 
came to not more than Rs 1.57 crores. 
As against the potential to be created for 
absorbing 44,828 persons, actual em¬ 
ployment could be gcncuitcd only for 
21,000 persons. 

Gujarat situation 

1 he situation was even worse m Gujaiat 
which was .sanctioned Rs 3.5 crores. A 
sum of Rs 3.2 croics was released to this 
state, but it could spend only Rs 49 lakhs 
and created employment lor 9,000 per¬ 
sons, as against the taigct of providing 
employment to 24,397 persons. 

Karnataka spent Rs I 09 crores out of 
the Rs 2.5 crores released to it. The total 
sanction in the case of this state was 
Rs 5 crores. Employment was provid¬ 
ed to only 10,584 persons, as against 
the target of creating an employment 
potential lor 30,569 persons. 

Madhya Pradesh fared nearly as badly 
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as Gujarat. Jl spent only Rs 36.14 lakhs 
out of one crore of rupees released. The 
sanctioned amount in its case was Rs 5.3 
crores. Only 11,781 persons were pro¬ 
vided employment in this state, as against 
the target of 28,725 persons. 

In the case of West Bengal, Rs 15 crores 
had been sanctioned. Out of this, a sum 
of Rs 7.75 crores was released. The 
actual expenditure amounted to Rs 4.84 
crores. Only 37,353 persons were pro¬ 
vided employment, as against the target of 
absorbing 126,140 persons. 

Maharashtra lagging 

Maharashtra could utilise only Rs 
1.69 crores out of a released amount of 
Rs 3.80 crores. It had been santioned 
Rs 8 crores. Nearly 53,010 persons were 
envisaged to be provided employment. 
The employment generated was for not 
more than 24,765 persons. 

Among the major states, the progress 
was encouraging only in the case of Pun¬ 
jab, Haryana, Tamil Nadu and Uttar 
Pradesh. Punjab provided employment 
to as many as 15,000 persons by spending 
approximately Rsl.10 crores. The amount 
released to it was Rs 1.14 crores, out of 
the originally sanctioned sum of Rs 2,2 
crores foi creating an employment 
potential for 19,819 persons. 

Haryana had been originally sanctioned 
Rs 1,75 crores. Out of this, a sum of Rs 
1.35 crores was released. The actual ex¬ 
penditure came to one crore of rupees. 
As many as 8,000 persons got employment, 
as against the target of creating employ¬ 
ment potential for 11,098 persons. 

In Tamil Nadu, as many as 17,340 
persons got employment, as against the 
target of providing employment to 20,764 
persons. The amount spent for providing 
employment to these persons was approxi¬ 
mately Rs 1.35 crores, oven though' Rs 
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4.21 crores had been released out of the 
original sanctioned sum of Rs 6.5 crores. 

Uttar Pradesh had been sanctioned a 
sum of Rs 11 crores, Out of this, an 
amount of Rs 5.90 crores was released. 
The actual expenditure came to Rs 4.54 
crores. As many as 42,624 persons were 
provided employment, as agaihst the 
target of 52,575 persons. 

The position in regard to the other 
states was as follows: (amount originally 
sanctioned, amount released, actual ex¬ 
penditure up to February 28, 1974, em¬ 
ployment potential to be created, em¬ 
ployment actually generated) : 

Andhra Pradesh : Rs 6 crores; Rs 4.17 
crores; Rs 2.93 crores; 43,992 persons; 
19,830 persons. 

Assam: Rs 1.5 crores; Rs 74.68 lakhs; 
Rs 37.82 lakhs; 12,740 persons; 6,600 
persons. 

Himachal Pradesh: Rs 60 lakhs; Rs 
13.77 lakhs; not available; 5,237 persons; 
862 persons. 

Jammu and Kashmir: Rs 75 lakhs; Rs 
74.99 lakhs; Rs 31.47 lakhs; 8,889 per- 
sons; 5,812 persons. 

Kerala: Rs 7 crores, Rs 3.39 crores; Rs 
2.16 crores; 30,433 persons; 18,870 
persons. 

Manipur: Rs 40 lakhs; Rs 20.88 lakhs, 
Rs 3.16 lakhs; 3,396 persons; 1,170 per¬ 
sons. 

Maghalaya: Rs 20 lakhs; Rs 5 lakhs* 
Rs 0.48 lakhs; 1.230 persons; 413 persons, 

Nagaland: Rs 12 lakhs; Rs 5,09 lakhs; 
Rs 4.19 lakhs; 532 persons; 532 persons, 

Orissa: Rs 2.80 crores; Rs 1,83 crores; 
Rs 1.31 crores; 20,806 persons; 10.902 
persons. 

Rajasthan: Rs 3.25 crores; Rs 2.07 
crore?; Rs U1 crores; 22,142 persons; 
15,400 persons. | 

Tripura: Rs 40 lakhs; Rs 17.6 lakhs; 
3.$H«hhs; 2,636 persons; 1,345 portatti 
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The position in regard to the onion M 
w foUows I * ^ 

person* ; tot perrons, 

, -drawedW Pradesk', Rs 6 lakhs; other 
Retails IMH available. 

Cft&Kllgarhi Rs 25 lakhs; Rs 14.77 lakhs; 
Rs 1.21 lakhs; 378 parsons; 379 persons; 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli. Rs one lakh; 
Rs 0*63 lakhs; Rs 0,23 lakhs, 76 persons; 
53 persons. 

Delhi: Rs 2.50 crores, Rs 2.76 crorcs; 
Rs 73*12 lakhs; 15,728 pesons; 2,358 
persons. 

Goa v Daman and Din: Rs 20 lakhs; 
Rs 8 lakhs; Rs 4.84 lakhs; 1,370 persons; 
1,101 persons. 

l^akadmdwcep : Rs one lakh; Rs 0.96 
takhs; Rs 0 33 lakhs; 104 persons; 71 per¬ 
sons. 

Mizoram: Rs 6 lakhs; Rs 2.91 lakhs; 
Rs 0.25 lakhs; 480 persons, 103 persons, 

PaadUherry: Rs 14lakhs; Rs2 93 lakhs; 
Rs 2.48 lakhs, 764 persons; 416 persons. 

The central ministries could provide 
employment to 1,100 persons by spending 
Rs 3.2 lakhs They had been originally 
sanctioned Rs 6.97 crores. The actual 
amount released to them was Rs 2.71 
crores. 

Thus, of the total Rs 100 crores otigi- 
mally allocated for the programme, the 
actual amount released to all the states, 
union territories and the central minist¬ 
ries was Rs 53.99 crores. The actual 
expenditure incurred by them canto to 
nut more than Rs 27.21 crores. Against 
the target of creating employment poten¬ 
tial fot 583,022, persons, the actual 
employment generated was only for 
284,961* 

The programme broadly covered three 
amtegorifes of schemes, namely, (i) training- 
oum-setf-employmoat schemes to promote 
gainful self-employment ventures; (ii) 
training - cum - stipendary employment 
schemes dovetailed with the programmes 
to betaken tip in the first year of the fifth 
fiv^ytajf Plan (the trainees, after satis- 
factofrbwaptetion of training, were either 
to* % absorbed in Jobs dr at least to be 
* »vto,gi*fcrea<» in-such jobs, consistent 
I With t|e present recruitment .rules); and 
^ employment schemes for 
t^piuaM/^ib*, as a mult,of 
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trainees would gain sufficient on- 
. J experience and confidence which 
dawrd their abswptidn in the train¬ 
ing enterprise itself or enable them to or* 
gamse gainful ventures m their own. The 
details of employment generated in terms 
Of above categories of schemes sector- 
wise are not yet available. 


The union minUlei of Steel and Mines 
Mr K..D. Mataviya, is understood to be 
in favour of attempts at containing ex¬ 
ports of iron ore. Instead, he desires to 
convert iron ore into pellets or sponge 
iron, both for use in the arc furnaces in the 
country and for exports. 

So far as the domestic arc furnaces are 
concerned, the move is understood to 
iuive its genesis in the growing scarcity 
of ferrous scrap. It is felt that the pre¬ 
sent availability ol ferrous scrap will 
just suffice for meeting the requirements 
of the existing arc furnaces and those 
winch are at an advanced stage of const¬ 
ruction, Licences have been issued for 
setting up many m >rc arc furnaces, al¬ 
though now they are being restricted to 
very exceptional cases on merit. The 
licensed capacity exceeds two million 
tonnes ingots. Last year the output of the 
then existing arc furnaces was of the otder 
of about 0.9 million tonnes. It is ex¬ 
pected to go up to nearly 1.1 million ton¬ 
nes this year. The scarcity of scrap 
is anticipated to grow serious in a couple 
of years. To feed the arc furnaces, im¬ 
ports of scrap are also being considered. 
To counter-balance the expenditure to be 
incurred on imports, bars and rods may 
have to be exported. 

The conversion of iron oie into pellets 
or sponge iron for export put poses, how¬ 
ever, is likely to be taken up only if finan¬ 
cial assistance fiom foreign buyers is 
available for setting up conversion facili¬ 
ties. This is because not only there is a 
shortage of funds for developmental ac¬ 
tivity — which can be utilised better lor 
various other schemes — but also the 
conversion of iron ore into pellets or 
sponge iron requires sizeable quantities 
of power. The prevailing world prices of 
pellets and sponge iron do not make the 
export proposition very attractive if full 
note is taken of the investment involved. 
Thought is said to be being bestowed on 
the issue in the ministry of Steel and 
Mines. 


The central budgetary deficit for 1973- 
74 is now placed at Rs 320 crores, as 
iagaia*t theTU 650 crores revised estimate 
ttMtaanbd to tills year*a budget documents, 
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This was disclosed by Uu» unim* Finance 
Minister, Mr Y.B, ,Cha W ’ to the. Lok 
Sabha in his reply to tim MM#'on the 
Finance Bill, 1974, a few dWaR»-~Thc 
net Resetvo Bank's credit to'tfto govern¬ 
ment sector during the period M«#< 30, 

1973, to March 29, 1974, howeyif,.(s put 

at Rs 746 crores. . * 

i ' 

The wide dtlTcreuco between the two 
figures, which has raised g qnntroversy; 
aru.es, according to official sources, from 
the I act that the concept of Halt Reserve 
Bank’s credit to government sector is 
much wider than that of the deficit as 
presented in budget documents. The 
budgetaty deficit refers to treasury bill* 
issued by the government of indict during 
the ycui. adjusted for changes in centra! 
governments deposits with thg Reserve 
Bank On this basis, the budge toryjbficit 
lor 1973-74 lus come down to Ra 320 
crores from the revised estimate Of Rx’650 
ctoros. 

The net Rescue Bank’s credit to govern¬ 
ment sector, it is pointed out, in* 
eludes beside* the components comprising 
the central government’s budgetary 
deficit, net ihanges in Reserve Bafik'i 
holding of central rapes loans, in the 
budget, howcvei, credit from the market 
loans raised ts treated as a normal re¬ 
source. In addition, the figure of net 
Reserve Bank erfedij to government also 
includes net changes in loans and ad¬ 
vances by Reserve Bank to stole govern¬ 
ments and in deposits of state govern¬ 
ments with the Reserve Bank. 

The figures «f net Reserve Bank*? credit 
to government, therefore, covers A much 
wider area of operation than the deficits 
in the budgetary sense. The budgetary 
deficit for 1973-74, viz., Rs 320 crores, 
shows a marked reduction in the revised 
estimate. This reduction is attributed to 
both larger revenue and lower quantum Of 
expenditure. The revenue uhdet customs, 
for example, has improved by Rs 46 crores. 
There has also been relief under technical 
credit to the extent of nearly Rs 70 
crores. The balance it the shortfall in 
expenditure 

As against the budgetary deficit of Ra 
320 crores. the net Reserve Bank credit to 
government sector during 1973*74 is 
now expected to be of the order of Rs 775 
crores. As mentioned above, the figure 
of Rs 746 crores in this regard pertains to 
the period March .30. 1973, to March 29, 

1974. j 

Mr Chav.in has ruled out demonetisation 
of currency for the present. He does j 
not feel that such a step is an answer ) 
to unaccounted money. (t 
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Performance index 


U,f. Ihlt fnd 1 
Dr. O.V. Satytmurthy 


PfiuoRMAMt is ^ relative tom vmic 
it ib not a quantity. the term can be defined 
only m tile context oi the subject of asscss- 
ntent Thu* M assessing the pci formant 
of a student we ate guided by the numbci 
oi punks obtauud by him in different 
hubjectso) study In the realm of spoits 
performance is estimated by oich indica¬ 
tor as the height ova tome (in high jump), 
tune taken to cover a specific distance 
(in ttack events) etc , ladoty peifornunce 
n assessed m toms of volume/units 
ol product manufactured of a specified 
quality timing a given time (tor example a 
day. oi month) lit banking mdustiy. a 
serviceindustry, it is somewhat difficult to 
define peiiormoncc m act unite tcims In 
this article an attempt is made to assess 
ovefall branch petformrmte by computing 
an 4 mdc\' of performance In framing 
such an index certain assumptions as to 
factors over which the bianch managei 
has very little control have ncccssanly to 
be made (“exogenous lactois') 

endogenous factors 

Pvcn among the endogenous lactois 
which notnuliy should be included in the 
computation ot the index some lu\e been 
excluded from consideialion since then 
effects on overall peifoimance aic negligi¬ 
ble; Uieluded in this list arc ioclan and ie~ 
mittaiuc lacdities, and cxciutoi trustee 
services Among the important endogen¬ 
ous factois influencing branch efficiency 
may be cited, (0 the volume ol deports/ 
credit, (w) numbci of deposit mg'bon owing 
luxounts, (m) numbci of stuff mcmbeis 
working in the bunch, (i\) recovery ol 
advances, and (v) profils/loss made by the 
branch Among the exogenous factors 
could be mentioned the sue of the popula¬ 
tion in the ana ol branch opeiation, 
estimated total regional income, location 
of the branch etc 

Smcc tellable estimates of total tegional 
me not teaddy available and loca- 
c is indirectly influenced 
by the sflte of tbs \population, only size 
of the population anj <j ific number ol corn- 
met cut bank brandta offices operating in 
any putUOuUt oeuttiv | ldve been considered 
jn the computation ot the mdex 
Another lnnitatjiin m considering exo¬ 
genous fncto» y relates to the varying 
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degree of then influence on branch opeiu- 
tiom Hence, only such of the exogenous 
determinants as population and number of 
commercial bank branch offices which do 
have significant impact on bianch perfoi- 
mance have been taken into account 

Since endogenous factois affecting 
bianch efficiency cannot be considered m 
isolation, but along with a few selected 
exogenous factois, a few basic indicators 
of branch efficiency have been evolved by 
a curdul mixing ol the two fat tot catego¬ 
ries Thus we may envisage the 10 
indicators given l elow 

Smcc m our opinion, the 10 mdicatois 
aic ol equal importance in determining 
branch performance, we have assigned 
equal weigh tape foi each one ol them 

Now it is possible to calculate the iunks 
foi the individual branches m the paiOcu¬ 


lar district in tfe$pect of eaph one of the 10 
indicators listed below Let raitk& 
ioi the branch ibc— , 

Ri (Dp), Ri (Cp), Ri (Da), Ri (Ca), Rj (Dk) r 
Ri ((-&), Rt (l<i), 

Ri (It), Ri (P), und Rj (A) respectively. 

A “Peifoimance index’' may be calculated 
by summing up the ranks obtained by each 
branch in inspect ol indicators, i e, for 
branch 1 , the performance index ft is: 

H R) (D„) | Ri (C,) f Rj (Da) -i- 
R ,(<»)4 R»(D,H Ri(CO 4 -tti 0 fl) 

R, (Ic)-!-Ri (P) | Ri(A) 

With performance indites calculated this 
nay, il becomes po sible to measure ap¬ 
proximately the comparative overall 
performance of any bianch office, the 
lower the index, bettei the performance 
ol the bianch 

It also becomes possible — by looking 


0) D,, 
Oi)Cn 

(III) Da 

(IV) Co 

(v) D* 

(vi) Ct 


Deposits 

Population in thousands 
Ci edit 

Population m thousands 
Deposits 

Numbei ol deposit accounts 
Cjedit 

Numbci of borrowing accounts 
Number of deposit accounts 
Population in thousands 
Numbei ol borrowing accounts 
‘Population intliousands 


Absolute increase m deposits 
during the y eai_ 

Population"in thousands 


(Number of commeicial bank branches, 
m the centre) 

(Numbei of commercial bank bunches 
in the centte) 


(Numbci of commercial bank brunches 
m the centic) 

(Number of commeicial bank branches, 
in the centre) 

(Number of commercial bank branches 
^ in the centre) 


(n») l 0 - 


Absolute increase in credit dur- 

ing the yeai ___ 

Population in thousands 


( . __ Pi ofits during the year 

(IX) r —“ TI,ai i,an.4 nitw>c nf Hw 


(x) A 


(Number ol commercial bank branches 
/ in the centre) 

Profits dari ng the year . 

Thousand, rupees"of deposits " X Thousands rupees ofcreiit~ "~^ 

(In the absence ol any quantitative criterion to measure the size of the 
bianch, deposits and credit being the mam indicators of branch sfee, pro¬ 
fits earned by the bunch are studied m relation to these two factors with 
egual weightage) 

Amount of credit recoveied 
during the year 100 

Amount of credit due tor ic- 
eovery during the year . .^. 
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into the table of rankings—to identify the 
basic factors responsible for the high/low 
performance of any of the branches in the 
group under analysis. Another advantage 
the computation of such a performance 
index would offer is that it would enable a 
bank to rank all its branches in the count¬ 
ry in a given year; a further refinement in 
the analysis can be made by studying the 
banks’ branch performance category-wise, 
viz., rural, semi-urban, urban and metropo- 
litan/port town branches. The compu¬ 
tation of such an annual performance index 
for branch offices on a continuing basis 
over a period of years further enables one 
to assess changes in their relative perfor¬ 
mance during the period. 


Coal is one of the important ingredients 
of modern industrial civilisation. It con¬ 
stitutes the major source of industrial fuel. 
Although India does not figure among the 
coal producing countries of the world, 
our coal deposits are sufficient to meet the 
country’s demand. 

Coalfields in this country are mostly 
located in the river valleys of Damodar, 
Mahanadi and Godavari. In 1950 the 
total coal deposits in our country were 
estimated at 64,876 million tonnes. Latest 
revised estimates put it at 1,19,000 million 
tonnes up to a depth of 600 metres. 
However deposits of metallurgical coal, 
which is vital for steel manufacture, are 
estimated at 18,500 million tonnes. 

Coal mining is the largest mineral 
industry of the country. There are over 
768 collieries, divided into 56 coalfields, 
all over country. It is a highly labour 
intensive industry in which nearly four 
lakh workers are employed daily. The 
industry has had a chequered history. It 
came into limelight only during and after 
world war II. 

After "independence the government 
accorded high priority to the production 
of coal as it was considered vital for 
the industrial growth of the country. 
Under the Industrial Policy Resolutions of 
1848 and 1956 the future development of 
coal mining was given over to the public 
sector. The national Coal Development 
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Further, in order to ascertain if there is 
any significant correlation or otherwise 
between the different rankings in respect 
of each one of the ten indicators for each 
one of the branches under study rank 
correlation coefficients are calculated and 
their statistical significance tested. Let, 
D p and C p be the two indicators. If the 
rank correlation coefficient between the 
two indicators is significant, it may be con¬ 
cluded that the performance of the branches 
under study conforms to the general 
trends in this regard. On the other hand, 
if the coefficient is not significant, it can 
only mean that the performance of the 
group of branches under study is divergent 
from the general trends and must be sub- 


Corporation was established in 1956 to 
run the public sector coal mines. In 
south, Neyveli Lignite Corporation was 
set up to operate lignite mines. 

The coal industry made rapid strides 
during the first aud second Plan periods 
(Table I), but the production of coal 
virtually stagnated during and after the 
third five-year Plan, A number of factors 
contributed in bogging down coal produc¬ 
tion: since 1961. Some important causes 
are; wagon shortage, labour troubles, lack 
of adequate investment and wasteful 


1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1969-70 

1971-72 

1973-74 

1978-79 
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jeet to further investigation. Such a di¬ 
vergence from general trends could possi¬ 
bly arise as a result of poor performance 
of only a small segment in the group of 
branches under study. In such a case, it 
is essential to examine a few apparently 
less important indicators such as, credit/ 
deposit ratios of the branches in the group, 
credit/deposit ratio for the district as a 
whole, the annual growth rates of deposits/ 
credit of the individual branches; we may 
have to look further for any subjective fac¬ 
tors (e,g. the manager’s personality), fac¬ 
tors of purely local importance or influen¬ 
ces of a temporary nature which might 
have had their impact. 


industry 

excavation technique. 

The government took over the mana¬ 
gement of 214,coking coal mines in 
October 197.1, of which 200 were in the 
Jharia coalfield. This step, according to 
the ordinance, was taken with a view to 
“reorganising and reconstructing” the 
coking coal industry in order to ensure 
“effective conservation, scientific exploits- $ 
tion and development!’ to subserve steel 
industry. A public undertaking known 
as the Bharat Coking Coal Ltd. (BCCL) 
was formed to operate the coking coal 
mines and other coke oven batteries. The 
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Table I 

Production of Coal During 1950-51—1973-74 and Projections for 1978-79 

(million tonnes) 

Year Production Target 



reason given for taking over these mines 
was the acute scarcity of coking coal 
reserves in the country, hence their 
conservation and development. 

In January 1973 the government took 
over the management of 464 non-coking 
collieries of the country. Thus, excluding 
the captive mines of T1SCO and I1SCO, 
the entire coal industry was brought under 
public sector. There are however about 
70 small coal mines in the Santhal 
Pargana (Bihar) which are still in the 
private hands. These coal mines have no 
railway sidings and the public authorities 
contend that their take-over would amount 
to their closure a their daily raising {is not 
more than 3,000 tonnes. 

enter public sector 

A number of public undertakings is 
presently operating in the coal industry. 
Besides the NCDC and Ncyvcli Lignite 
Corporation, BCCL operates the coking 
coalmines. Subsequent to the take-over 
of non-coking coal mines, the Coal Min¬ 
ing Authority Ltd. (CAML) was formed 
to manage the non-coking coal mines. 
Now the NCDC has been converted into 
a subsidiary company of the CAML. The 
CAML has transferred 182 of its mines to 
the BCCL to enable the geographical 
restructuring of the Jharia coalfield. The 
BCCL has already regrouped its coal 
mines, numbering 396, into 82 units, 22 
sub-areas and five areas. It has adopted a 
four-tier organisational system. Collieries 
constitute the production unit, sub- 
area office is decision making and cost 
control unit, area is profit unit while the 
head office exercises general supervision 
and control. The ropeways of the Coal 
Board and coal washeriesof Hindustan 
Steel Ltd have also been transferred to 
the BCCL. The BCCL and CAML 
employs nearly 170,000 and 2,30,000 
workers respectively. The concept of hold¬ 
ing company, first applied to the steel 
industry, has now been extended to the 
coal industry also. 

The public sector has been in the coal 
mining industry for well over two 
decades. Two years have elapsed 
since the wholesale takeover of 
coking coal mines and non-coking coal 
mines arc in the public sector for the past 
one year now. Hence it is worthwhile to 
evaluate the performance of this industry 
in terms of objectives which prompted 
the government to take-over coal mines. 

The first test of performance is the 
production record and trends. The fourth 
Plan set a production target to 93.5 
million tonnes including 25.4 million 
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tonnes of coking coal and 68.1 million 
tonnes of non-coking coal The steel 
plant's requirements are estimated at 24 
million tonnes,of coking coal and 12 
million tonnes of blended coal. Against 
this target the actual production of cok¬ 
ing coal during 1971-72 (August) was only 
11.9 million tonnes as compared to 17 
million tonnes in 1969-70. The anticipated 
production in the final year of the fourth 
Plan is placed around 21 million 
tonnes. There is, thus, no likelihood of 
realising the fourth Plan's target. Hence 
the foremost argument in favour of take¬ 
over has been nullified by the working of 
the public undertakings. It is common 
knowledge in the coalfields that the pro¬ 
duction in collieries has gone down con¬ 
siderably. As the production records of 
collieries before the take-over used to be 
depressed for various reasons, the 
actual loss in production remains unrcveal- 
ed. But the all-round scarcity of coal 
adversely affecting the operations of rail¬ 
ways, steel and power plants and domestic 
consumption is a fair index of the state of 
production in the coal industry. 

The coal mining organisations have 
their own explanations for the downward 
trend in production. Their reasons centre 
round the shortage of railway wagons, 
interruption in power supply, short supply 
of explosives, problem of sand supply, 
flooding of colliery piis due to heavy rains 
and labour troubles. 

The second plea for the take-over of 
coal mines was the professed intention 
to switch over to scientific operation to 
assure 75-90 per cent coal extraction, pro¬ 
vision for adequate investment and con¬ 
servation of graded coal. The manner in 
which coal mines are operated presently 
belies the expectation of scientific or 
rational practice. What is known as 
‘slaughter mining* is prevalent on a wide 
scale. Under this method easily accessible 


coals arc extracted without any considera¬ 
tion to the future of the mines* The 
practice of depillaring of underdeveloped 
mines to realise the production targets is 
threatening the future of these collieries. 
Violations of coal mining laws and rules 
are still widespread. The Directorate of 
Mines seems to be helpless and ineffective 
in taking legal action against the manage¬ 
ment of public undertakings. If the pre¬ 
sent practice of slaughter mining is not 
stopped the realisation of the ambitious 
targets set for the fifth Plan would result 
in irretrievable damage to the coal mines. 

The financial operation of the coal 
mining undertakings is most distressing. 
The BCCL akme has incurred a loss of 
Rs 2.58 crores since its inception. The 
cost of production, and, consequently the 
coal price, has gone up considerably. After 
the implementation of the schemes of 
rationalisation and restructuring of the 
collieries, the cost of production is esti¬ 
mated to go up to Rs 68 per tonne in the 
case of existing collieries and Rs 136 per 
tonne in the case of new mines as com¬ 
pared to the cost of production of Rs 30- 
35 per tonne under private management. 
The recent decision of the BCCL to intro¬ 
duce the system of rate contract for sale 
of coal may result in further rise in the 
price of coal in the open market. 

Labour relations have also dete¬ 
riorated. During the past year there were 
41 closures and 18 gheraoes in the BCCL 
alone. There are seven trade unions in 
the coalfields allied to the various politi¬ 
cal parties. Inter-union rivalries have as¬ 
sumed the dimension of law and order 
problem. The huge labour force lacks 
proper motivation io work. Indiscipline 
at the lower level and corruption at the 
managerial level are sapping the vitality 
of these undertakings. 

The two biggest coal mining projects 
of the NCDC now transferred to the 


Table II 

Coking Coal Reserves 


(million tonnes) 


Coalfield 

Metallurgical coal 

Gross coal reserves 

Jharia (Bihar) 

4,600 

12.681.3S 

East Bokaro „ 

4,047.3 

4,407.03 

West Bokaro „ 

3,517,06 

3,517.06 

Ramgarh „ 

1,057.40 

1,05740 

Giridih „ 

73.29 

73.29 

Raniganj (W B) 

898.00 

19,286.31 

Pench-Kartati (MP) 

600.00 

1,829.70 

Assam (unused) 

690.00 

— 1 , 

Total (identified) 

15,482.88 
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ftOCL namely tlw Mootudih &ud v nv « »n~ 
dih, worked at' an estimated/cost of Rs 32 
croreS and Its 28 crores respectively under 
the Polish collaboration were expected 
to, achieve the capacity of two million 
tonnes each during the fourth Plan period. 
But these projects still give only nominal 
output. 

The incapacity of railways to remove 
transport bottlenecks in coal movement 
is mainly responsible for the recurring 
coal crisis in the various parts of the 
country. Table HI reveals the deteriorat- 
ing wagon supply position. 

Table IU 

Daily Average Allotment and Loading of 
Coal Wagon in West Bengal and 
Bihar Coalfields 


Month in 1973 Allotment Loading 


January 6018 5360 
February 6343 5810 
March 6660 5953 
April 6437 5743 
May 5874 5420 
June 6034 5468 


The working of public sector coal 
mining has belied the hopes which the take¬ 
over had engendered among the people. 
Coal industry has always been a sick in¬ 
dustry. But the degree of sickness seems 
to have intensified since their take-over. 
In order to tone up the management of 
these undertakings a few steps that need 
to be taken are given below; 

The giant undertakings should be con¬ 
verted into autonomous regional bodies 
empowered to operate under competitive 
conditions. Coal mining is a geographi¬ 
cally diffused industry. Hence any unified 
approach to management has little rele¬ 
vancy. 

Efforts at reducing the cost of pro¬ 
duction should be made through manage¬ 
rial economy and personnel motivation so 
that the consumers or coal based indus¬ 
tries am not penalised for the inefficiency 
of these undertakings. 

The gestation period for application of 
rationalisation schemes presently estimat¬ 
ed at 10-15 years should be reduced to 
5-10 years through effective managerial 
and technical efforts. 

The fifth Plan of the coal industry 
should be integrated with the steel and 
other allied industries as well as with the 
railway’s capacity to remove bottlenecks to 
carrying of coal 

Unless vigorous efforts are made to 
b streamline the working of coal mines 
I the objectives for which the coal 
industry was transformed into public sec¬ 
tor undertakings would be lost 
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The United States of America 

The year 1973 ended with the suspicions 
thrown up by the Middle East war still 
| gnawing at the relations between the EEC 
' and the USA. There is still no paper defi¬ 
nition of the transatlantic relationship 
that the Americans have been so anxious 
, to secure. Negotiations are proceeding 
; painfully. 

Dr Kissinger threw down the guantlet to 
; the EEC when recently he observed: 
“To judge from recent experience, consul¬ 
tation after the fact has been drained of 
content.” At the end of the year, he asked: 
“What is to be the shape of the emerging 
Europe? Will it be organised on an ex¬ 
clusive basis, or is it prepared to recognise. 


(in which the USA can take little part 
with the postponement of the trade bill 
which contains its negotiating man¬ 
date) and on the nature of the compensa¬ 
tion that the EEC should offer for its en¬ 
largement, add economic dispute to the 
political differences. The USA has been 
seeking more substantial concessions on 
citrus products, tractors, craft paper and 
tobacco. 

imports from Japan 

In December, the Council approved a 
series of guidelines to govern EEC policy. 
While awaiting the harmonisation of na¬ 
tional measures dealing with imports from 
Japan, the Council agreed that there 
should be a margin left for these measures 
to continue but that they should conform 
to already existing EEC procedures. The 



$hile preserving its identity the impor¬ 
tance of Atlantic co-operation?” 

It is doubtful whether there is any clear 
answer available in Europe. The EEC’s 
document on the identity of Europe was 
vague: “The close ties between the USA 
and Europe of the Nine are mutually bene¬ 
ficial and must be preserved. These ties 
do not conflict with the determination of 
the Nine to establish themselves as a dis¬ 
tinct and original entity. The Nine intend 
to maintain their constructive dialogue and 
to develop their cooperation with the 
USA as between equals and in a spirit of 
friendship.” 

In the meantime the specific differences 
between the Nute afad the USA on the pro¬ 
gress of the multilateral trade.negotiations 


Commission should continue contacts 
with Japan not only on imports but also 
on exports. Until such time as a trade 
agreement is worked out, the Council 
reserved the right to use the instruments 
of trade policy at its disposal. This, in 
other words, means that the Council will 
approve protectionist measures if it thinks 
them justified. 

Curiously enough, the. Council did not 
lay down any guidelines for the sectoral 
agreements under negotiations between the 
industries on both sides, and it is pre¬ 
cisely in this at»a that the Commission 
has had most worries over the working 
of the Common Market,. The Commission 
had, in fact, decided before the Council 
meeting to begin pfoceedmgs against the 
“self-limitation” agreement sighed bet¬ 


ween French and Japanese manufacturers 
of ball bearings, which they did without 
governmental approval. 

Politically, the EEC has told Japan that 
it is ready to negotiate a joint declaration 
to define future relations on the same pat-, 
tern as the declaration under negotiation 
with the USA. The Japanese had first 
suggested such a declaration when it be¬ 
came obvious that there was little chance 
of a tripartite declaration covering Ja¬ 
pan. the EEC and the USA. Nothing has 
so far come of the EEC’s reply to Japan's 
initiative, and it is assumed that Japan 
would prefer to await the outcome of the 
EEC's talks with the USA. 

agreement with India 

The commercial cooperation agreement 
signed with India is the first that the EEC 
has reached with a non-associate country. 
This agreement is especially interesting 
because it sets a precedent for the type of 
agreement that might be signed with other 
Asian members of the Commonwealth, 
which are adversely affected by the UK’s 
entry into the EEC, but which are not 
provided for in the negotiations taking 
place to revise the Yaounde Convention. 

The object of the agreement, from In¬ 
dia’s viewpoint, is to ensure balance in 
the flow of trade between the two areas. 
India, persistently handicapped by large 
trade deficits, is especially anxious to 
gain some form of preferential access for 
its exports in EEC markets, while it also 
is interested in seeing a flow of industrial 
equipment and technology into the 
country. 

The EEC made trade concessions to 
India, notably in areas in which India is a 
leading commodity supplier to Europe. In 
jute, for example, the EEC agreed to re¬ 
duce the tariff by 40 per cent from Janu¬ 
ary 1,1974, and by 60 per cent from next 
January. India’s desire for azerotariff 
is to be examined. This concession is 
granted within the framework of the geae- 
alised preference scheme and India may 
put the. issue into the GATT multilateral 
trade negotiations. $y. 

' Machinery to establish a basis erf 1 future 
economic cooperation has been set tip* 
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but: investment has not been pieced with* 
in tbt* Joint Committee’s jurisdiction, 
largely because of the French vie# that 
investment and aid are mom appropriately 
part of national relations, the Joint 
COmnthtee is distinctive in that on the 
EEC’s side it bring together representa¬ 
tives of both the Commission and the 
Council. 

11 

Associsttftt and Associates 

Meeting between the EEC and represen¬ 
tatives of the African, Caribbean and Paci- 
lic countries, concerned took place in 
November, December and January. Work¬ 
ing parties were set up in December. The 
process of consultation has become ea¬ 
sier since the'developing countries formed 
their own secretariat. A ministerial meet¬ 
ing of the African countries took place in 
Kinshasa during February and major 
political decisions are now expected. 

The EEC has made clear that the basic 
guidelines of its offer cannot be changed, 
although it is ready to examine specfic 
suggestions. Differences have arisen over 
the application of the system of generalised 
preferences which the Yaounde countries 
fear will damage their already eroded pre¬ 
ferences with the EEC. They complained 
particularly about the consultation pro¬ 
cedures during negotiation of the EtC/s 
trade agreement with Brazil, which 
covers inter alia, cocoa imports. The 
Commission made it clear that EEC auto¬ 
nomy in tariff measures cannot be 
bleached. 

The problem of reciprocity has not been 
tackled, and even if it had been the results 
would have been more damaging than 
constructive. Neither side is agreed in 
itelf as to whether, in the first place, there 
should be reciprocity, and, in the second 
place, if so what form it should take. 

The developing countries want duty 
free access for alt their products, and the 
EEC is ready to agree except for certain 
sensitive agricultural products,' Here the 
developing countries within the scope of 
negotiations might expect better preferen¬ 
ces than those accorded to other ex¬ 
porters. The price mechanims for the 
exports have not been defined, but the 
feeling is general that the EEC’s prico 
stablisation scheme is on the right lines, 
and the African countries have been seek¬ 
ing elabwatkm of its broad provisions. 

The nature and commitment of aid from 
Europe to the developing countries may 
in the coming months give rise to disputes. 
Jim develop^ countries want the BBC 

urnmnemtsst 


to commit itself to provide aid regardless 
Of the type of trade or co-operation agree¬ 
ments that might he slimed. The EEC, 
however, in offering association On either 
the Yaounde or Arusha patterns, or sim¬ 
ple trade agreements, feels that only 
Yaounde-type agreements carry a commit¬ 
ment to financial aid. The developing 
countries are also extremely worried at the 
existing monetary uncertainty and dimi¬ 
nishing value of the currencies in which 
they receive aid. 

Already, the w.u in the Middle East 
left the EEC’s Mediterranean policy m 
confusion and disorder. The negotiations 
with Algeria, the Maghreb countries, 
Israel and Spain have all been delayed by 
the reluctance of the Mediterraneans to 
accept a number at the EEC's technical 
provisions, which they did not think were 
sufficiently generous. The Middle East 
war raised the immediate political point 
as to whether the negotiations? should 
proceed at all, and, if so, on what basis. 
The question of discrimination took on a 
new aspect in view of Arab oil policies and 
the singling out of the Netherlands lor 
special treatment. The result was to make 
it impossible to conclude the negotiations 
by the end of 1973, as had been hoped, and 
the attempts were abandoned. 

While the EEC decided that it would 
like to continue the negotiations and while 
the Commission in tact devised improved 
offers for, ironically enough, greater im¬ 
ports of Algerian petroleum products and 
the slowci pace of Israel’s industrial tariffs 
dismantling, to cite but two examples, 
problems like discrimination could not be 
solved. When Britain, Ireland and Den¬ 
mark joined the tariff structure on January 
1, 1974, it became necessary to adopt 
special transitional arrangements to 
govern the trading relationships. The 
Commission thought that the new mem¬ 
bers should adopt the tarifr and that com¬ 
mercial concessions should be given as 
compensation to the countries involved. 
The concessions would have been among 
those originally suggested last summer 
and would therefore have been harbingers 
of the new agreement? whenever they 
might be negotiated. Britain, however, pre¬ 
ferred to maintain the status quo. These 
general points do not apply to Spain and 
Israel, in whose cases, tariffs arc involved 
and solutions could be more easily found. 
Israel, in fact, is anxious to speed the 
negotiations to an end. 

The Community's links with Latin 
America were strengthened when Brazil 
became the third l atln American country 
to sign a trade agreement after Uruguay 
and the Argentine. One of the reasons 
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that made it necessary for Brazil h» 
enter the agreement was Britato 1 * entry 
into the Community. Britain had levied 
a lower tariff on Brazilian coffee, cocoa 
and butter than the Community with 
which it is now aligning its tariff. The 
negotiation of the level of duty on these 
two products was the most controversial 
item in the agreement, and caused some 
difficulty with the African countries. 

The Community agreed to lower its 
duties within the framework of the gene¬ 
ralised preferences scheme* so that for 
cocoa butter Brazil was given a 1974 
quota of 21,600 tonnes at eight per cent 
duty and for coffee 18.750 tonnes at 
nine per cent. The quotas will be 
increased annually in the light of import 
needs and of the list of countries which 
benefit from the generalised preference 
scheme. Brazil undertook to follow * 
pricing policy which would not disturb 
the stability of the community's internal 
market. A joint committee has been set 
up to supervise the agreement and to seek 
ways of promoting economic and com¬ 
mercial co-operation. Each party has 
granted the other most favoured nation 
treatment. 

Ill 

Social Policy in the EEC , 

East summer the Commission drew 
up a programme of priorities for special 
action on social policy within the Com¬ 
munity. In December, the Council fol¬ 
lowed this up with agreement on a pro- 
gramme, or, to be more accurate, it agreed 
to agree on a programme later this year! 
The decisions in principle were taken at an 
all night session and the decisions for 
action will be taken later. By such a for¬ 
mula the deadlines established at the 
Paris summit have been met! It remains 
to be sem to what extent the limited 
“decisions” taken so far help to give the 
Community a human face and inch it 
closer to the widespread social justice to 
which it is committed. 

The position now is that the Council 
must take decisions on seven proposals 
that the Commission has already put for¬ 
ward. These proposals concern aid for 
handicapped and migrant workers, the 
setting up of an industrial safety commi¬ 
ttee, equal pay for men and women, the 
application of a 40-hour week and a four- 
week annual holiday by 1975 and 1976 
respectively, the establishment of a foun¬ 
dation for the improvement of the environ¬ 
ment, and a directive on laws covering 
collective dismissals. 

The first point to note is that these pro- 
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posals will cost little money,, anti this js 
politically advisable at a time when mem¬ 
ber states are coping with. tX« cost of 
more expensive oil imports and when 
West Germany is beginning to kick* at 
being regarded as paymaster to the Com¬ 
munity with a bottomless pocket. Count¬ 
ries such as Italy would have preferred a 
much stronger commitment and a wider 
and more precise programme. As it is, 
the scheme leaves much to the predilec¬ 
tions of members. But, as the French 
insisted at the Council meeting, the Com¬ 
munity is not a welfare office. On the 
other hand, neither Italy nor Ireland are 
enthusiastic on the proposals for equal 
pay for men and women. British industry 
has reservations about a 40-hour week. 

The first problem to be faced will be 
that of the migrant workers, who are 
often employed in precisely the industries 
most quickly hit by the oil crisis and the 
general downturn in the European eco¬ 
nomy that results from it, c.g. motor 
manufacture. Yet it is here that the Coun- 


. cil has,not wanted.to commit itself too 
specifically because of the priority to be 
given to native Europeans.' As an idea 
of what may develop into a pattern, West 
Germany became the first EEC country 
to halt the entry of workers from outside. 
Recently there have been reports of Ita¬ 
lian workers returning to their places of 
employment after the Christmas holidays 
to find that they were dismissed. This 
poses acute moral and political problems 
about which the Commission’s views are 
often more liberal than, and sharply at 
variance with, the more restrictive atti¬ 
tudes of member states. A hint of how 
liberal the Community is prepared to be 
will come when the Council reaches deci¬ 
sions about aid for migrants from the 
European Social Fund. 

The second stage of the social action 
programme will be for the Commission 
to submit proposals regarding migrant 
workers, a draft for a vocational training 
centre and a draft directive to cover the 
rights of employees when their companies 


change hands or are merged-- The .third 
stage will, it & optimistically topped, be 
reached before the end of this year-with 
proposals for Mi and better employ¬ 
ment, the improvemen t of working con¬ 
ditions, and, not least, labour and 
management participation in the Com¬ 
munity and labour participation in 
management. Whatever decisions emerge 
concerning these joint participations, 
they must inevitably introduce creeping- 
rigidities in production- throughout in¬ 
dustry and trade, and must thereforelower 
European competitiveness With countries 
elsewhere in the world which shy ' away 
from these starry-eyed ideals. 

Sources and acknowledgments : -The fore¬ 
going summarises reports in the latest 
isse oiEuropean Trends, published quarter¬ 
ly to subscribers only, by the “Economist” 
Intelligence Unit, 27 St. James’s Place, 
London SWIA: INT, but the ElU is 
responsible neither for the emphasis of 
my summary, nor for my interspersed 
comm ents based on a variety of sources. 


Portugal’s trade ties with 

the Community 


Tui: RtciiNTLY concluded agreement bet¬ 
ween Portugal and the European Com¬ 
munity (EC) is a further step in the in¬ 
creased international integration of the 
Portuguese economy. This process began 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s with 
Portugal becoming a member of the Euro¬ 
pean Free Trade Association (EFTA) and 
several international organisations includ¬ 
ing the Fund, the World Bank and the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

During the 1960s the Portuguese eco¬ 
nomy developed rapidly, with the annual 
average increase in real gross national pro¬ 
duct (GNP) exceeding six per cent. Non- 
agricultural employment rose at an aver¬ 
age annual rate of 1.1 per cent and beca¬ 
use there was no net increase in the popu¬ 
lation of 8,9 million, real per capita income 
rose at the same rate as GNP, increasing 
from USS285 in 1960 to US$780 in 1971. 
in the latter half of the decade real GNP 
growth accelerated and appears to have 
been over seven- per cent a year since 
1970. 


Manufacturing and services have bean 
the most rapidly growing sectors, of, the 


This study of Portugal's European 
economic policy by the European 
Department of the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund is of special interest in the 
light of recent political and constitu¬ 
tional developments in that country. 


economy. Stimulated by the growth of 
exports (which increased from the equiva¬ 
lent of 17 per cent of GNP in I960 to 
nearly 25 per cent in 1970-71) as well as 
the increase in domestic demand, the 
modernization of Portuguese industry has 
proceeded rapidly. The stimulus of com¬ 
petition from foreign firms that have 
established subsidiaries in Portugal has 
been particularly important in the dis¬ 
semination of advanced managerial and 
industrial technology. Principal indus¬ 
tries are textiles, clothing, footwear, and 
the manufacture of electrical components. 

In spite of the rapid growth, however, 
severe problems remaim Many firms are 
inefficient and have been protected from 
competition by high tariff Walls and the 
system of industrial licensing that made 


all major investment subject to adminis¬ 
trative approval. However, it is expected 
that with the greater competition from EC 
countries, together with the results of a 
new industrial development bill which was 
approved in 1972 and provides for the 
removal of administrative controls on in¬ 
dustries activity except in special cases, 
the competetiveness of many of these 
firms wilt increase. In addition, hew tax 
incentives for investment have been intro¬ 
duced, and a set of special incentives has 
been provided to encourage the decentra¬ 
lization of industry. \ 

The expansion of industry has resulted 
in the rapid growth of the commercial 
sector, particularly banking and insurance. 
In addition, the increase in the number 
of tourists coming to Portugalhas led to 
a large increase in the number of hotels, 
particularly in the luxury class. 

Although the agricultural sec tor eta ' 
ploys a third of the work force, it con- 
tributes less than 15 per cent of total out- : 
put. Low productivity, owing to ineffi¬ 
cient farming methods, small average sir fi 
of forms, a low rate of investment, ah< jt 
rapid emigration of labour, together with™ 
unfavourable weather oyer the past live, or 
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six ytars, law Desalted in the virtual 
stagnation of output. In the last two 
years, output has even been below the 
J968 level because of a protracted drought. 
Attempts are being, made, to modernize 
the agricultural sector by providing 
farmers with technical assistance and easy 
access to finance. 

Portugal has been a traditional exporter 
of labour. In the mid-1960s, gross emigra¬ 
tion accelerated rapidly, from 50,000 peo¬ 
ple a year to about 120,000 a year m the 
period 1965-68 and 200,000 a year in the 
1969-71 period. Net emigration between 
1960 and 1972 exceeded one million, which 
wa? greater than the natural mcieasc in 
the population. In the past decade, nearly 
two out of every three Portuguese taking 
up non-agricultural employment did so in 
another European country. However, in 
the past two years there lus been a reduc¬ 
tion in the number of Portuguese emigrat¬ 
ing, An agreement with Fiance, under 
which the French authorities agreed to 
limit the number of work permits granted 
to Portuguese workeis to 60,000 a year, 
was undoubtedly an important faUoi in 
the decline. While the number of Portu¬ 
guese emigi dtmg to Get many i ose in 1972 
and early 1973, the recent nmiatorium on 
the employment of loieign woikers m 
Germany wll block any mcic.iae in the 
emigration there. 

the problem of inflation 

After many yeais of stable oi only 
slowly increasing prices inflation has emer¬ 
ged as the most serious pioblcm lacing 
the economy. The acceleration in the 
price level that began m 1968 has conti¬ 
nued, and m 1973 the 12-month rise in the 
Lisbon consumer price index reached 19 
pet cent. The causes of inflation are com¬ 
plex but important conti lbutmg factors 
include, the rapid wage increases that 
resulted from the high rate of emigration; 
the rapid rise in demand for goods and 
services for which domestic supply is in¬ 
elastic, and the increased cost of imports. 

It is generally acknowledged that at¬ 
tempting to control inflation mamly 
through a policy of limiting aggregate de¬ 
mand would have a serious effect on the 
development of the economy, 1 n 1972, in 
an effort to reduce price increases with¬ 
out affecting economic growth, the Portu¬ 
guese authorities imposed an inflationary 
profits tax, made price increases of im¬ 
portant commodities such as food, bev¬ 
erages, and construction material subject 
to approval, and limited the frequency of 
wage contract negotiations. In 1973 fur¬ 
ther effort? were made to increase the 
supply of food and housing, and a Na¬ 
tional Price Council was established to 


advise the government on Price policies. 
However, the continued nigh rate if in- 
flattop indicates that so for these policies 
have not taken hold. 

In December 1973 the discount rate 
was raised by one per cent and in early 1974 
there was a reducion of 0.5 per cent in 
the upper limit for interest rate payable 
on sight deposits and an increase of 0.75 
percent irt the limit on interest rates pay¬ 
able on time and savings deposits In 
addition, new certificates of deposit were 
introduced. These actions were designed 
to channel financial savings into produc¬ 
tive investment and to reduce consumer 
expenditure. 

balance of payments 

The bdlance of payments of metropoli¬ 
tan Portugal was m surplus during most 
of the 1960s and m the period 1970-73 the 
surpluses have increased very rapidly 

s The structure of the balance of pav 
menls lias been charactered by a large 
and growing deficit on the trade account 
w hich has been more than offset by a 
suiplus on invisibles, particulaily workers’ 
and emigrants’ remittances, and tourism. 
Modest capital inflows have also been le- 
corded legularly. In recent years the cur¬ 
rent account surplus has widened sharply, 
to the equivalent of some four per cent of 
GNP m 1972. EsI i mates indicate that the 
cuirent account surplus was even larger m 
1973, owing to a sharp increase in the 
rate of growth of exports and continued 
rapid giowth of workers’ remittances, 
which more than offset a higher rate of 
growth of imports and a slowdown in 
the rate of growth of tourism. 

Ihroughontthc 1960s, international re¬ 
serve were equivalent to one year’s im¬ 
ports; in recent yeais the rate of reserve 
accumulation has been unprecedented. In 


the five years from raid-1908 to raid-1973, 
reserves actually doubled, 

The industrialization that hb$ taken 
place in the Portuguese economy fo re¬ 
flected in the changing commodity com¬ 
position of exports, the bulk dfwhich in 
I960 was accounted fot by a few pro¬ 
ducts- cork, fish, wine, and textilea-apd 
which now consist of a wide range of 
products, including shoes, electrical goods, 
clothing, and pulp and paper products. 

In 1972 exports of metropolitan Portu¬ 
gal to the test of the world increased by 
17 per cent. However, exports to coun¬ 
tries outside the escudo area increased 
by 29 per cent, the largest increases being 
to EC and EFi’A countries. Exports of 
machinery and equipment, textiles, and 
pulp and papf products increased most 
rapidly Rapid export growth continued 
m 1973, and exceeded 30 per cent during 
the first nine months to all markets. 

The free trade agreement with the EC, 
which became effective at the beginning 
of 1973, should prove highly beneficial to 
Portugal’s export industry, as capital and 
technical skills arc attracted by relatively 
low wage costs, an industrious labour 
lorcc, and a favourable tax climate. 

On March 16, ,1973, the Portuguese 
authoi dies decided to allow the escudo 
to float. For some months there was a 
modest trade-weighted appreciation of the 
currency as the escudo followed the up¬ 
ward movement of the main European 
cuirencies vis-a-vis the US dollar. How¬ 
ever, following the strengthening of the 
dollar, the trade-weighted appreciation of 
the escudo was roughly eliminated by the 
end of 1973. 

The relative sire of the public sector is 


Portugal’s Supply and Use of Resources 


Average annual rate 

of increase 1973 1979 Percentage 

(pe r cent ) Estim at e forecast distribution 



' 1960-70 

1973-79 

(billion 

escudos; 

1963 

prices) 

'1968-70 

" 1979 

Puvate consumption 

6.1 

6 6 

131 5 

192 7 

77 9 

73.8 

Public consumption 

8.3 

83 . 

25 5 

41 0 

140 

15.7 

Gross investment 

69 

11 1 

32.0 

60 3 

178 

23.1 

Exports 

11.6 

12.1 

40.8 

80 9 

24.8 

30.9 

Imports 

10.8 

101 

61 7 

113 7 

34.5 

43.5 

Balance 

■-, 

—i 

-20.9 

- 32 8 

-9.7 

—126 

GNP 

6.3 

76 

161.1 

261 2 

100.0 

100.0 


Data: Presidengia do Conselho, fourth Development Plant 
m MAY i?, 1974 
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«s jailer in Portugal than in most other, 
European countries; and total public ex¬ 
penditure remained at approximately 20 
per cent of ONP during the lSWSOi. Wythe 
same token, the tax burden is also lower, 
as witnessed by the ratio of public sector 
current revenue to GNP, which rose from 
|7 per cent in I960 to 23 per . cent in 
1971, Furthermore, central government 
debt (most of which is held within the 
public sector) has remained at a rather 
low level, declining from 24 per cent of 
GNP in 1960 to 22 per cent in 1971. 

Over the past three years, public sector 
transactions appear to have had an ex¬ 
pansionary impact on the economy. Pre¬ 
liminary data for 1973 indicate that total 
receipts increased by a little more than 
16 per cent while expenditures rose by over 
22 per oent because of increases in public 
sector wages and salaries at the end of 
1972 and in early 1973. Expenditures on 
education, communications, and defense 
also rose rapidly. It is anticipated that 
over the next few years, there will be a 
sharp increase in spending for social se¬ 
curity, education, housing, and health. 

monetary policy 

With the increased emphasis on growth 
ancl the emergence of inflationary pres¬ 
sured in the 1960s, the authorities began 
to make more active use of monetary 
policy. In this period, a number of im¬ 
portant changes were introduced which 
increased the importance and flexibility of 
monetary policy as an instrument of de¬ 
velopment and demand management by 
giving the authorities the power to im¬ 
pose reserve requirements, introduce 
selective credit controls, control lending 
and deposit rates, impose quantitive 
credit ceilings, and control the foreign 
operations of the banks. In addition, 
several semi-public banks that specialize 
in investment financing have been estab¬ 
lished. 


monetary aggregates. Money pins quari- 
monm has been increasing at 'lift average 
annual rate of more than 13 pet cent since 
1968. In 1972 the rate of expansion of 
both money and credit accelerated. 
Money plus quast-mpftey increased toy 24 
per cent and total credit granted toy 26 
per cent At the end of 1972 the authori¬ 
ties announced several measures to curb 
this rapid monetary growth, including 
increases in reserve requirements* an 
increase in the discount rate, and re¬ 
strictions on the availability of cousumer 
credit. 

So far these measures have not had the 
desired effect, In the first nine months of 
1973 there was a further acceleration in 
the growth of both money and credit. 

developing planning 

The newly published Fourth Develop¬ 
ment Plan provides further evidence of 
the commitment to economic growth and 
increasing the welfare of the population. 
The Fourth Plan represents a major im¬ 
provement over its predecessors in that it 
provides consistent forecasts for all major 
sectors of the economy for 1974-79. GNP 
is forecast to grow at an average annual 
rate of 7.6 per cent. Among the com¬ 
ponents of demand, the largest increase 
in the growth rate is forecast for invest¬ 
ment—the net result of an expected very 
sharp expansion in both public and pri¬ 
vate investment. 

It is notable that the growth rate fore¬ 
cast for GNP is expected to be realized 
entirely through increases in productivity. 
Net employment creation in the second¬ 
ary and tertiary sectors of the economy is 
only expected to offset the labour migra¬ 
tion out of the primary sector. The na¬ 
tural increase in the active population will 
equal the labour surplus which is largely 

Balance of Payments of 


e%w>cted to be by emigration, 

. Portugal 'tarffrMr p^fiagto a« increas¬ 
ing extent ton toil as its primary source of 
energy, Ene^.^CQi|Sijfepfei rose,at an 
annual stverge rate of per cent 
between i960 and 1970, While the con¬ 
sumption of Oil and its derivatives increas¬ 
ed at an annual rate of 9.5 per dent. Pro¬ 
jections in the Fourth Development Plan 
indicate that it is anticipated that toy 1980 
oil will supply 87 per cent of Portugal’s 
total energy needs. However, these pro¬ 
jections were drawn up before the onset 
of the energy crisis* Higher oil prices 
may well lead to greater reliance oft Pm- 
tugafs low-grade deposits of cbal thin was 
previously envisaged. In 197V sports 
of oil and oil derivatives amounted to 
SDR 115 million. 

The higher cost of oil will undoubtedly 
exacerbate the rate of increase in prices 
a$ well as substantially reduce or even 
eliminate the balance of payments sur¬ 
plus. However, the size of Portugal’s for¬ 
eign exchange reserves would appear to 
indicate that the immediate balance of 
payments impact oi the oil crisis will not 
be as serious as in many other countries, 

Angola’s oil exports exceed the oil 
imports of metropolitan Portugal and 
will probably constitute Portugal's major 
source of oil in the future. Furthermore, 
while the balance of payments surplus of 
metropolitan Portugal will probably be re¬ 
duced by the direct impact of higher oil 
prices, the balance of payments of the 
escudo area (metropolitan Portugal* An¬ 
gola, Mozambique. Portuguese Guinea, 
Portuguese Timor, and Macao), which is 
the most important set of accounts for 
policy purposes, will not be seriously 
affected because the increased cost to 
Portugal will be offset by higher earnings 
by Angola. 

Metropolitan Portugal 


The overall direction of policy has 
been to encourage economic growth by 
channeling bank credit toward investment 
and exports and encouraging long* term 
savings. Commercial banks have been 
given incentives in the form of preferential 
re-discount facilities to expand export 
credit operations and investment financing. 
So far the effect of these policies have not 
yet been full# felt. While the loans of the 
specialized {credit institutions have ex¬ 
panded rapidly, the major portion of the 
loans of commercial banks, still the most 
important source of investment financing, 
is in the form of shortMerm revolving 
credit S 

The past, few years have \een charac¬ 
terized by the rapid expansion of most 

mrnmm kswgm m 



Vis-a-Vis non-Escudo Area Countries 

(million SDRs; figures in parentheses are percentage change from previous year in, 
local currency) 


1970 1971 1972 


Exports 

Imports 

Trade Balance 
Travel 

Other services (net) 
Private remittances 
Current account 
Long-term capital 
Other capital 1 
Total 


720 (10) 
1.236(16) 
—516 (28) 
124 (34) 
—*68 
483(23) 
23 ' 

40 
—60 
3 


828 (13) 
1,475(15) 
—647 ( 20 ) 
185(49) 

—to 

635(31) 
153 
. 84 
6 
243 


1,012(29) 

1,437(18) 

—18' 

738(20) 

314 

• ,..5/.,.., 

— 85 ' > 
234 


1 Including errors and omissions 


Data IMF. Balance of Payments Yearbook. 






Last Week, at cocktails, 

; a Gtrnm acquaintance and myself, after 
; having duly exhausted such topics as Herr 
Willy Brandt’s troubles, M. Mitterrand's 
chances and Mr George Fernandes’ alleged 
fasting in jail, helplessly turned to the 
durable topic of Indian philosophy. An¬ 
other German, who happened to catch 
some of our conversation, said blandly 
that philosophy seemed to be the only 
thing that still worked “in this country/’ 
He, I thought, was perhaps trying 
to be kind to his host country. If by 
philosophy we mean the capacity of hu¬ 
man beings — a capacity that is half- 
instinctive and half-reasoned — to take the 
rough with the smooth* it is clear enough 
that we as a people have not had any use 
for this quality for years now. The very 
first sign of a threat to the graveyard peace 
or order of our daily routine seems sufll- 
\ cient to send us all into a panic — which 
i explains surely why so many sectional 
interests, big or small, have been so suc¬ 
cessful in holding the country to ransom 
so frequently. 

Take for instance the way some news¬ 
papers came down on the government 
for taking into custody Mr Fernandes 
and some other leaders of the railway 
strike, None of the editorial writers con¬ 
cerned saw it to be any part of his res¬ 
ponsibility even to consider the govern¬ 
ment’s argument that the detention of Mr 
Fernandes had become necessary to deal 
effectively with the threatened strike. All 
that has been argued in criticism of the 
government’s action is that it is always 
worth averting a railway strike and since 
it is possible that the arrest of Mr Fer¬ 
nandes lias left the railwaymen with no 
alternative to making good their strike 
threat, the government is to be blamed for 
putting the people through the ordeal of 
disrupted transport and communications. 
The implication here is that safe and soft 
existence has become so important that 
buying it at any price and even in the 
shortest of short term is the first duty 
the government owes to its people. If 
this is to be the logic that dictates govern¬ 
ment’s policy, there can be no respite to 
the public at all from one sectional threat 
after another to that very ‘soft or safe’ 


existence which is claimed to be so 
valuable as . to be * inexpensive at any 
price. 

It is not necessary of course and it is 
not desirable either that the country 
masochistically courts difficulties or 
disasters which could be avoided 
through reasonable government attitudes 
or intelligent government action. 
Unfortunately, it is not infrequently 
the case in public affairs that no soft op¬ 
tion is open either to the government or 
the community, hi such circumstances 
the public can defend itself only by choos¬ 
ing to resist the aggression attempted 
against it and being prepared to pay the 
full price of that resistance. Surely, the 
press, which demands so many privileges 
and prerogatives from the government 
and the community on the basis that it 
plays a public interest role, has an obli¬ 
gation to give the right lead to the people 
in such a context. It is the country’s 
misfortune that many large newspapers 
should have failed to do this in respect of 
the railway strike. 

For instance, instead of exhorting the 
people to cooperate with the government 
in every possible way so that anti-social 
and illegal interference with railway oper¬ 
ations could be effectively dealt with 
and essential traffic attended to, not 
a few newspapers have been using their 
news and editorial columns to highlight 
the hardship or inconvenience suffered 
by the public, as if the government is 
lighting a private battle with railwaymen 
and that the community has no stake at 
all in the vindication of the stand which 
the Railway ministry has taken. 

The full story of Mrs 

Satyavani Muthu's departure irom the 
DMK. ministry obviously remains to be 
told. The ADMK leader, Mr M.G. 
Ramaehandran, who had earlier rebelled 
against Mr Kurunauidhi's chieftainship, 
was widely believed to be nursing duel 
ministerial ambitions and this was suppos¬ 
ed to be mainly the reason why he took 
to a political path winch finally took him 
out of the DMK. Mrs Muthu is undoub¬ 
tedly an assertive politician and she is 


certainly not an unambitious ode, but 
there has not been any indication that she 
is fancying herself as a possible future 
prime minister. As one of the stalwarts 
of the DMK her position in that party 
hierarchy was always a fairly well estab¬ 
lished one, and although charges pf cor¬ 
ruption have been levelled against her as 
against her other colleagues in the minist¬ 
ry or the party, they were not able to in¬ 
flict any obvious injury on her position 
either as minister or as a senior member of 
the DMK leadership. It is therefore more 
than a little mystifying why she had re¬ 
cently been going out of her way so 
consistently to annoy or upset Mr Kara- 
nanidhi and ultimately challenge hi}* 
authority us chief minister by a decisive 
personal and political confrontation with 
him. 

It is true that the chief minister dropped 
her from the ministry in the wake of her 
exhortation to harijan mothers to ignore 
family planning so that harijam could 
grow into a majority community and her 
public allegation that, as minister for 
harijan welfare, she had found herself 
powerless either to prevent funds for 
schemes for the benefit of the harijan com¬ 
munity being diverted to other purposes 
or secure sufficient cooperation from some 
of the government officials for the imple¬ 
mentation of those schemes. But it was 
certainly open to hereto have championed 
the harijan cause as firmly and enthusiasti¬ 
cally as she wanted to without risking her 
membership of the government and the rul¬ 
ing party. That, she forced the issue as she 
did, leaving the chief minister with no op¬ 
tion but to effect her dismissal from the 
ministry which, in turn, made it logical 
for her to resign from the party itself, 
is a development which suggests that there 
must be a story within this story. Mrs 
Muthu had a considerable harijan follow¬ 
ing in the DMK, but it is unlikely that ail 
of it would follow her into a new party 
which she is reported to be planning to 
organize. It is even less likely that there 
will be anything like an exodus of harijan 
members from either of the two Congresses 
to her political camp. Mrs Muthu’s per¬ 
sonal relations with Mr M.G. Ruma- 
chundrun have not been of the friendliest, 
but politics has a way of bringing together 
strange bedfellows and it cannot be ruled 



out that Mrs Muthu may soon be consi¬ 
dering whether it may riot be profitable 
for the DMK rebels to hang together. 
She may well be encouraged to think along 
these lines since it should be possible for 
her to obtain a higher place in the 
ADMK hierarchy than either in the 
Congress party of 
Mr Kamaraj or 
that of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi. 
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TIIC, the premier State-level development 
bank in the country celebrates its 

SILVER JUBILEE (1949-74) 


* Grants term loan assistance up to Rs. 30 lakhs 
to industries engaged in the manufacture, 
processing, preserving etc. as also to shipping, 
transport, hotel industries, etc.—Amount In 
excess thereof would be arranged in collabo¬ 
ration with state institutions like SIPCOT 
and TIDCO and/or with all-India institutions 
like IFCI, ICICI etc.—Also assistance by way 
of issue of guarantees for deferred payments, 
underwriting of shares etc. 


Has special schemes of assistance to industries 
in backward areas, small-scale industries, rural 
medical practitioners, technocrats, transport 
operators, etc. Also a liberalised scheme 
for small-scale industries under which 
assistance up to 90% of the fixed assets 
is granted. 

Foreign exchange loans under IDA line of 
Credit up to Rs. 30 lakhs are also available. 

Total assistance sanctioned up to March 31« 
1974—about Rs. 88 Crores. 


THE TAMIL NADU INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION LTD. 

‘ARUL MANAI', 26, WHITES ROAD, MADRAS-600014 

Branches at : THANJAVUR, MADURAI, COIMBATORE AND SALEM. 

Managing Director : S. NT. PAI 
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The Bank of Rajasthan Limited 

Regd. Office: Clock Tower, Udaipur 
Central Office: Johri Bazar, Jaipur 

Directors’ Report 

for the year ended 31»t December, 1973. 

{To be submitted to the shareholders at the list Annual General Meeting to be held at the Registered Office of the Company at Clock Tower ^ Udaipur 
on Saturday the eleventh day of May , 1974 at 230 PM). 

The Directors have pleasure in submitting the thirty-first Balance Sheet and Annual Accounts of the Bank as at 31st December, 1973 and the 
profit and Loss Account for the year ended on that date together with the Auditor’s Report. 

Capital and Reserves: 

After transfer of Rs. 3,20,000/- to Reserve Fund under Section J7 of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949, the total Reserves of the Bank, including 
Share Premium account, have risen to Rs. 34,88,650/-. The Reserves, thus, exceed the Paid-up Capital of the Bank by Rs. 4,88,650/-. 

Working Funds : 

The Working Funds of the Bank have risen to Rs. 41,95,83,411 *82 as compared to Rs. 32*98,71,876 15 of the last year, registering autocreate of 
Rs. 8,97,11,535*67. 


Deposits: 

Duri 
of 18.4%. 


During the year under review, the deposits of the Bank increased by Rs. 5,38,22,275*18 and now stand at Rs. 34,69,54,347 56, registering a growth 


Liquidity : 

The liquid assets of the Bank (Cash in hand, Balances with Banks, Money at Call and Short Notice and Investments) as on 31st December, 1973 
were 39% of the Bank’s total liabilities as compared to 30% of all India Scheduled Commercial Banks in India. 


Investments; 

The total investments of the Bank, amounted to Rs. 11,01,77,885 28 of which 98 % was invested in Government and other Trustee Securities. 
The securities maturing within 15 years were 88 *2% of the Bank’s total investments. 


Advances: * 

The total advances, including Bills Purchased and Discounted as on 31st December, 1973 stood at Rs. 24,39.50,330 76 as against Rs, 18,04,79,722 68 
of the last year. The Credit—Deposit Ratio, during major part of the year, was lower but it improved to 70 02% at the end of December, 1973. 

Our advances to priority sectors (Agriculture, Small Scale Industries, Retail Trade) and other neglected sectors amounted to Rs. i ,44,44,000/- 
as compared to Rs. 1,28,61,000/- only for the year ended 31st December, 1972. During the year imdcr review, we also started our Foreign Exchange 
Division at Bombay and our advances to exports were Rs, 1,35,21,000,- by the end of the year. Our total advances to priority and neglected sectors 
were Rs. 2,79,65,000/- at the end of the year 1973. We propose to extend the facility of foreign exchange business to some other important centres 
also during the current year. 


Branch Expansion ; 

During the year under review, we had opened eight new brandies at Balotra, Barmer, Chinch, Junta Colony--Jaipur, Vishwakarma Industrial 
Estate—Jaipur, Khnirthal and Nokha, all in Rajasthan and New Rohtak Road—New Delhi in the Union Territory of Delhi, increasing the number of 
branches to, 102. We have, in hand, licences to open nineteen new branches during the current year. 


Profit and Us Appropriation : 


The Net Profit of the Bank, for the year under review, was Rs, 15,99,978 -75 as against Rs. 18,05,020/- a year ago. Lower Credit-Deposit Ratio 
during major part of the year and increased establishment expenses due to to revision of Officers' salary and allowances, substantial rise in the deafness 
* allowance of staff and sanctioning of special increments due to upgradation of the Bank from B’ to 'A* Class, are the main reasons for reduction in profit 
for the year under review. We hope that during the current year the profitability will improve. 

After adding to the Net Profit a sum of Rs. 9,903 68 brought forward from the previous year, a sum of Rs 16,09,882 *43 is available for appro¬ 
priation. After transferring a sum of Rs. 3,20,000/- to Reserve Fund under Section 17 of the Banking Regulation Ad, 1949, there remains a balance 
of Rs. 12,89,882 43 subject to payment of bonus to staff and dividend to shareholders. 


i 


The Directors, now recommend to declare, a dividend dt\ 13% p.a. (subject to the approval of the Reserve Bank of India) subject to tax, which will 
absorb a sum of Rs. 3,90,000/- leaving a balance of Rs. 8,99,882 43, to be carried forward, subject to payment of bonus to stall'. 

Directors: 


In accordance with Article 119 of the Articles of Association of the Bank, Shri Hecra Lalji Kothari retires from the Board of Directors by rotation 
and being eligible offers himself for re-election. 


Appointment of Auditors r . 

The shareholders are requested to appoint auditors for the current year and to fix their remuneration. Under Section 30(IA) of the Banking Regula- 
i Act, 1940, every banking company is required to obtain the prior approval of Reserve Bank of India before appointing the auditors, for which an 
^applicationis being sent for reappointment of the retiring auditors, for their approval. 

The Directors are fbankftil to the shareholders, Govt, of Rajasthan and tlte customers of the Bank for their continued patronage. They also thank 
t officers and staff of the Bank and place on record their appreciation of the services rendered by them, 

\ - By Order of the Board, 

DELHI S. D. MEHRA 

Dated : Sl»t March, 1974 Chairman 
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1 m CAPITAL & LIABILITIES 

R». P. 


40,00,000 00 

^7o~o£ooo 00 

^OOOMLOU 


30,00,000 00 


I, Capital; 

Authorised Capital 40,000 Shares of Rs. 100/- each 
Issued Capital 30,000 Shares of Rs. 100/- each 
Subscribed Capital 30,000 Shares of Rs. 100/- each 
Paid-up Capital : 

30,000 Shares of Rs. 100/- each, fully paid up 


34,15,100 00 
7,47,000 00 
2,000 00 
4,550 OO 


31,68,650'00 


Ream? Fund and Other Reserves : 

Reserve Fuad under Section 17 of Banking Regulation Act, 1949 
Other Reserves 
Development Rebate Reserve 
Share Premium Account 


Balance Sheet as at 


. ■: 't \ ' . 


, ; r , - 

J(i >. ■ -'tts. R. 


40 , 00,000 00 


30,00,000 00 


30,000,00 00 


30,00,000 00 30,00,000 00 


27,35,100'00 
7,49,000 00 
Nil 

4,550'00 34,88,650 00 


16,52,45,237-67 
6,81,88,526 53 

5,92,56,676 90 
4*41,631 28 
7A3L3£o72*38 

73*37,937*41 

Nil 

1,52,570 21 

59,05,367 20 
12,80,000 00 

7VW37 41 

1,0),92,277 52 


2,08,24.872*14 

1,02/106 81 

£(V>,26,978 9/ 


26,789'44 
10,93.918 07 
'Nil 

38,378 05 
79,99,044 35 
25,03,240 44 
40,135 *25 
50,000 00 

^7j7>31,53^ 4 60 

3A9WA41 88 


3. Deposits and other Accounts : 
f ixed & Call Deposits 

(a) Banks 5,40,308 40 

(b.) Others 19,97,51,950 69 20,02,92,259 09 


Savings Bank Deposits 
C m rent Accounts Contingency (Unadjusted) 

(a) Banks 17,73,502 94 

(b) Others 6,51,76,315*93 


7,91,97,488 82 
6.69,49,878 *87 


Staff' Security Deposits 5,14,720 78 34,69,54,347 *56 

(Deposited with this Bank itself being a Scheduled Bank) -■■ — -* -- 


4. Borrowings from other Banking Companies, Agents etc.: 

(i) In India ... 2,23,39,802 98 

(ii) Outside India ... Nil 


Particular's : 

(i) Seemed (Government Securities) ... 8,22,465 21 

(d) Unsecuicd (From the Industrial Development Bank of India under Refinance Scheme 
against rediscounting of Bills & from Reserve Bank of India under Bill Market 
Scheme & Exports as per contra) ... 1,60,54,702 77 

(iti) By way of Call Deposits from Banking Companies ... 54,62,635 00 


5. Bills Pay able : 

6. Bills for Collection being bills receivable as per contra : 

(0 Payable in India 
<u) Payable outside India 


2,41,66,565 36 
2,83,927-04 


2,23,39,802 98 
1,91,55,231 26 


2,44,50,492 40 


7. Oilier I.labilities : 

(0 Unpaid Dividends 
lit) Provision for Income Tax 
(ui) Bonus to Staff 
(iv) Stuff Benefit account 
(v) Branch adjustments 
(vt) Sundry Creditors Account 
(vti) Uncxpired Discount 
(viit) Provision for staff training 


39,887-3* 
15,46*132 07 
Nil 

42,084*63 
1,74.38,607 63 
42,42,237 n . 
44,047*76 
2,500 00 


:i 2.35,55,4-97 *5S> 


Total carried over 


44,27,44,021-W 


990 


h*x n>im 
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31st December, 1973 

J 11 -y ..| |, V ( | r j t 

: 1972 PROPERTY AND ASSISTS 

R$; ' , P. 1 


1,67,71,71& 03 

1,16,84,>15 -16 
-, jnsrii 

l r 16,H>i5 16 - 
3,14*55,000 06 

7,86,95,521 21 
Nil 

10,000 00 
23,000 00 
2 , 00,000 00 
6* 18,312‘50 

50,000 00 
50,000 00 
Nil 


1. Cash : 

In hand and with Reserve Bank of India and Slate Bank of India 

2. Balances with other Banks on Current Account : 

0) In India 

(ii) Outside India 


'% Money at Call & Short Notice : 

4 , Investments ; (At or below market value) 

(t) Securities of the Central and State Govts. and other Trustee Securities 
(Face Value Rs. 10,98,22,095/-) 

{ii) Treasury Bills of the Central and State Governments 
(in) Fully paid pietensnee shares 

(iv) Fully paid equity shares 

(v) Partly paid equity shares 

(vi) Debentures or Bonds (Face value Rs, 10,35,003/-) 

(vii) Other Investments ; 

(a) Initial Capital in the Unit Trust of India 

(b) Units of the Unit Trust of India 
(viii) Gold 


7,9(5,46*833 *71 


J2,88;30 v 855 97 
Nil 

5,16,19,320 65 
29,546 06 


A r i >U'~~ (i) Revive Bank of India has a lien on suurities of the face value of Rs. 3 lacs on 
account of guarantees given on behalf of constituents. 

(ii) State Bank of India has a lien on securities of the face value of Rs. 2.5 Urn on 
account of Letter of Credit given on behalf of constituents. 

5. Advances : (Other than bad and doubtful debts for which provision has been made to the 
satisfaction of the Auditors) 

(1) Loans, Cash Credits, Overdrafts etc. 

(i) In India 

(ii) Outside India 

(2) Bills discounted and purchased (excluding treasury bills of the Central A State Govts.) 

(i) Payable in India 

(ii) Payable outside India ... 

(includes bills rediscounted by the Industrial Development Bank of India under 
Refinance Scheme to the extent of Rs. 92,83,828-78 and bills rediscounted Rs. 
67,70,873 99 by Reserve Bank of India under Bill Market Scheme A Exports per 
contra) 


18,04,79,722'68 

Pitrtiai/arx of Advances :—Sec Separate statement at the end. 
6. Bills Receivable being Bills for collection us per contra : 

2,08,24,8 h%- 14 t i) Payable in India 

1*02,106-83 (ii) Payable outside India 


2,09,26,978.97 
1,56,02,186 66 


12,48,980 *95 
3,98,571 75 


7. (Clients’ Liabilities for Acceptances, Endorsements and Other Obligations per 
contra ; 

8, Premises Less Depreciation : 

To tal cost as on 31 -t 2-72 
Additions during the year 


16,47,552 70 
1,71,506 09 
25,055 ■ 54 

"7,96*561 (IT 

07 

32,31,399 67 
7,79,820 90 

7oTl*220-57 

45,879 J 7 
39,65,341 -40 


35,80,18,346 28 


KASTERNpCQNOMlST 


Depreciation us per last Balance Sheet 
Depreciation during the year 


Furniture A Fixtures I^ess Depreciation : 
As per last Balance Sheet 
Additions during the year 


Im—Salc/Written off during the year 



Rs. 1,96,561 63 
Rs. 41,813 15 


Total carried over 


m 


11 \ " ■i ■ 'J' 

Rs, P. RS; » ■ p. H 

------^--Jj 


82,21,304 56 
1,37,735 95 


10,80,19,237-78 

Nil 

10,000 00 
8,23,000 00 
2 , 00,000 00 
10*25,647*50 

50,000 00 
30,000 00 


4,09,5 ] -19, 

* 3 , 59,040 51 !: 

16,00,000’005 

"i 

!i 

' I 

11/)l.77,««5 2S’1 


16,54,85.883 69 
Nil 

7, lOM 198 62 
74,02,248-45 

-- 24,39,50,330-7^ 

# 

2,41,66,565 36 

2.83,927 04 2,44,50,492 4*f 


1.95.02,636 41 

16.47,552-70 
2,56,967 01 

14,04.519'7? 

2.38,374 78 

16,66,144-9;! 


39,65,341 40 
9,06,124 19 

48J7.465T9 

17,607-67 


48,53,857-92 



45,06.57.826-4f1 
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Balance Sheet as at 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 


im '• 
R*. f; 


34,97,09,441 88 

1,56,02,186*66 8. Acceptances, Endorsements and Other Obligations per contra 


9,12,861 87 

9,06.798 63 

”063*24 
18,05,020 01) 

Ti^osTS 

7.21,670 00 
10,89,413 24 


19,957 47 


Nil 

1,46,21,494 01 
Nil 
Nil 

2 , 00,000 00 


9. Profit & toss : 

Balance of last year’s profit after appropriations 

Lett —Dividend for 1972 
Bonus for 1972 

Add —Profit for the year brought from Profit & Loss Account 


Lc$i -~Appropriation : 

Reserve Fund under Sec. 17 


Brought Forward 


3,69,509*56 
7,10,000 00 


3,20,000 00 


44,27*44*021 *79 
1,42 


10. Contingent Liabilities : 

(i) Claims against the Banking Company not acknowledged as debts 

tii) Money for which the Banking Company is contingently liable— 

Guarantees given by the Banking Company on behalf of; 

(a) Directors or Officers 

(b) Others 

(iii) Arrears of cumulative preference Dividend 

(iv) Liability on bills of exchange rediscounted 

(v) In respect of partly paid shares 

(vi) Outstanding forward exchange contracts 

7W)/ev—(1) Provision to the full extent for future gratuity to staff has been made, 
(amount unascor tamable). 

(2) Bonus is not provided for, the same to be appropriated out of carried forward 
balance of profit. 

(3) Provision for Income-tax has been made after considering Bonus. 


10,89,4! 3 *24 

10,79,509*56 

^9oT<S 

15,99,978*75 
16,09,882 43 
3,20,000 00 


42.666 3S 


Nil 

3,49,69,404 29 
Nil 
Nil 

2 , 00.000 00 

1,11,25,956-35 


12,89,882*43 


36,64*01*041 *78 


unn'ORS 1 
EPORT 
O THE 

IfAREIIOLDERS 


Grand Total 


46,35,36,540*64 


amp'DELH! 

M March, 1974. 


We have audited the annexed Balance Sheet of the Bank of Rajasthan Limited Udaipur as at 31st December, 1973 and the annexed 
Profit and Loss Account of the Bank for the year ended on that date in which are incorporated the returns of 32 branches audited 


with the sixth schedule of the Companies Act, 1956. The accounts are therefore drawn up in conformity with forms A and B of the 

Third Schedule to the Banking Regulation Act, 1949. We report that 

(a) we have obtained all the informations and explanations which, to the best of our knowledge and belief, were accessary for the 

purpoes of audit and have found them to be satisfactory; _ _ 

(b) the transactions of the Bank which have come to our notice, hove been within the powers of the Bank; 

(c> in our opinion, proper books of account as required by law have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from bur examination 
of those books; , . # ' ; 

(d) the Bank’s Balance Sheet and Profit & Loss Account dealt with by this report arc in agreement with books of account and the 

(c) the reports on the accounts of the branches audited by Branch Auditors have been forwarded to us and the same have been consi¬ 
dered by us in preparing our report; . . . . . • . , 

(0 in our opinion and to the best of our information and according to the explanations given to us, the said accounts together with 
notes thereon give the information required by the Companies Act, 1956, in the manner so required for Banking Companies 
and on such basis the said Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of affairs Of the Bank as'at 31st December, 1978 
and Profit & Loss Account gives a true and fcpr view of the profit for the year ended upon that date. 

For M/s. j; K SINGHAL & £0; 

Chartered Aeemmtants 
ML C BHANDARI r.cX 

; Partner , ■ . <•'; ■ ■ 
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Rajasthan Ltd 

31st December, 1973 


"wl"" "property - AND ASSETS* ’ .. 14 Jw~ 

to- p < tu. f\ Rs. P. i"j 


35.80,18,346-28 


lbought Forward 


14 , 75 , 765-83 
13,523 4 : 

14 , 62,242 41 
2 , 60,387 21 


17 , 22,620 62 


22,42,711 *78 


Nil 

6,10,180 35 
18,638 50 
10,81,002 56 
21,401 00 
6,11,305 97 
15,76.92) 25 
10,77,926 (>2 
1,224 28 

58,98,603 53 

4.87,171 65 
68,050 26 


5,55,221 ( M 
55,867 62 


4,99,354 29 
2,42,626 82 

37,897 20 

2,04,729 62 
53,244 48 

7,974’ 10 
2,41,380 19 

61,39,983*72 

Nil 


Uss —Depreciation as per last Balance Sheet Rs. 17.22,629 62 

Less —Depreciation on Sale/written off during the year Rs. 12,941 57 


Depreciation during the year 


Rs. 17,09,688 05 
Rs. 3,24,460 82 


10. Orlier Assets including Silver : 

(i) Silver 

(ii) Sunriiy Debtors 

(iii) Stamps 

<iv) Cash in Transit 
tv) Prepaid Insurance 

(vi) Stationery in stock 

(vii) Income accrued but not realised 

(viii) Income Tax deducted at souiee and Income Tax paid in advance 
Civ) Building Equipment 


(\) Conveyance 

As pci last Balance Sheet Rs. 4,99.354 39 

Additions during the year Rs. 74,077 1 9 


Am—.S;de,'Written olf during the year 


5 73,431 48 
Rs 4 1,456 46 


Rs. 5,29,975 02 

to*’—Depreciation as [X‘r bed Balance Sheet Rs. 7 57,974 10 
Am—Depreciation on Salc/wriuen ofT during 

the year ' Rs. 34,703 31 

Rs. 2,23,770 79 

AM —-Depreciation during Ihe year Rs. 61,790 05 Rs. 2.85,560 84 


It. Non-Banking \ssets rnequired in satisfaction of Haims : (Staling mode of valuation) 


45,05,57,826* 49 ;i| 


20,34,148 87 

__ — 28,19,709 - OSr | 


Nil 

tt,33,653 9| 
36,707 55 
28,23,182 50 
33,977 (M 
■t,82,491 23 
2U)1,28K 02 
27.11,976 42 
1,224*28 

98,14,590 92 


2,44,414 18 1,09,59,005-l^ 


Nil 


36 , 64 , 01,041 78 


Grand Total : 


<W,35,16.540-Mij| 


S. D. MEHRA 

f™ 

Chief Executive Officer 

DELHI.: 

31W Mf»reh. 1974. 

S. K. MANSiNGHKA *1 

H, L. KOTHARI Directors 

CHUN1LAL JAIPURIA > 

BIRDHILAL SF.TH1 | 

URMILA DEVI J 

J S. BABEL 

General Manager 

thtftem ECONOMIST 
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The Bank of Rajasthan Ltd. 

Profit & Loss Account for the year ended 31st December; 1973 


1972 

Rs, P. 

EXPENDITURE 

1973 

Rs. P. 

1972 

Rs. P. 

1,73,26,462 51 

83,52,073 05 

1. Interest paid on deposits, borrowings 
etc. 

2. Salaries Allowances and Provident 
Fund 

(Includes Rs. 91,563-97 being the 
Bonus paid for the year 1972). 

1,57,90,394 66 

1.12,96,632 09 

2,05,39,560 08 
38,33,841 80 
1,870 05 
2,55,236 42 

10,525 00 

3. Directors* A l ocal Committee Mem¬ 
bers' Fee and Allowances 

8,000 00 

Nil 

4,93,747 19 

4. Rent, Taxes, Insurance, Lighting, etc. 

5,91,399 80 

34,031 -75 

5. Law Charges 

28,134 42 


5,30,503-76 

6. Postage, Telegrams and Stamps 

5,20,124-47 


25,100 00 

7. Auditors* Fees 

30,050 00 

Nil 

4,08,664 25 

8. Depreciation on and Repairs to the 
Bunking Company’s Property 

5,74,688 92 

4,77,410 08 

9. Stationery, Printing, Advertisement 
etc. 

5,48,318-36 

5,59,646 45 

Nil 

10. Loss from sale of or dealing with non- 
banking assets 

Nil 


7,26,617-21 

1 J. Other Expendituic 

8,48,433 18 


18,05,020 00 

12. Balance of Profit 

15,99,978 75 



INCOME (Less provision made during 
the year for bad and doubtful debts and 
other usual or necessary provisions) 


1. Interest and Discount 

2. Commission, Exchange & Brokerage 

3. Rents 

4. Net Profit on sale of Investments, 
Gold and Silver, Land, Premises and 
other Assets (not credited to Reserves 
or any particular fund or account) 

5. Net Profit on revaluation of Invest¬ 
ments, Gold and Silver, Land, Pre¬ 
mises and other Assets (not credited 
to Reserves or any particular fund 
or account) 

b. Income from Non-Banking Assets 
and Profit from sale of or dealing 
with such Assets 

8. Other Receipts 


1973 

Rs. P. 


2, 66,82,269*76 
41,64,264 78 
1,855 05 


3,16,321 '90 


Nil 

Nil 

6,71,443 16 


2,51,90,154 «0 


Total : 3,18,36,154 • 65 2,51,90,154 80 


Total : 3,18,36,154-65 


As per separate report of even date. 

For M/s. J. K. SINGHAL A CO. 
Chartered Accountants 

‘amp DELHI M. C. BHANDAJU, r.c.A. 

1st March, 1974 Partner 


! 


We—Particulars of remuneration relating to the Chief Executive Officer: 

(i) Salaries ... ... 36,000 00 

fit) Allowances 

(in) Sitting fee ...... 

(iv) Bonus 

(v) Employer’s contribution to pi evident fund, pension fund or any other superannuation fund ... ••• 3,000 00 

(vi) Monetary value of any other benefits or perquisites ... ... 13,746 54 


(vii) Total of it*ms (i) to (vi) ,.. ... 52,746 - 54 

(viii) Salary A Allowances of the Chief Executive Officer as stated in the Profit A Loss Account of the previous year ... 51,185*56 


D. MEHRA 
hair man 

’lief'Executive Officer 


S. K. MANSINGHKA 1 , 

H. L. KOTHARI J 

CHUN1LAL JAJPURIA >• Directors 
BIROHJLAI SETHI I 

URMT1.A DEVI j 


J. S, BABEL 
General MatWgar 

MAV 17,1974 
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the Bank of Rajasthan Ltd. * ? 

Schedule of partictdqrs required by the Banking Regulation Act, 1*>49 attached rt> 
and forming part of the Balance Sheet asat 31st December, 19?3 ; 


' ■ Bills 
'Discounted 

- ■ & 

Purchased . 

Loans, 
Advances, 
Cash Credit 
& Overdrafts 

TOTAL 

, Rs. ,' P. 

Rs. P, 

Rs, p. 

3,85,88,801 41 

12,11,72.432-90 

15,97,61,234-31 

10,99,118 36 

32,19,417-12 

43,18,535 48 

, Nil 

1,19,80,946 94 

39,76,073 71 
4,62,932-24 

39,76.073-71 

1,24,23,879-18 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5,16,48,866 71 

12,88,30,855 97 

18,04,79,722-68 

—«--— S 

Nil 

5,37,647 26 

5,37,647 26 

22,43,404 52 

94,%9 57 

23,3$,374 09 

Nil 

5,37,647-26 

5,37,647 26 

i 

22,43,404 52 
Nil 

“•*—»!*-# ** — **-*«. P— 

94,969 57 
22,00,024 00 

23,38,374 09 
22,00,024 00 


particulars of advances 


(i) Debts considered good in respect of which 
the Banking ( ompaity is fuliy secured. 

(ii) Debts considered good for which the 
Banking Company holds no other security 
than the debtor's personal security, 

(iii) Debts considered good secured by the per 
sonal liabilities of one or more parties in 
addition to the personal security of the 
debtors: 

(a) Debts guaranteed by the Government 
of Rajasthan and Maharashtra. 

(b) Others. 

(iv) Debts considered doubtful or bad* not 
provided for. 


(v) Debts due by Directors or officers of the 
Banking Company or any of them either 
severally or Jointly with* any other per¬ 
sons. 

(vi) Debts due by Companies or firms in which 
the Directors of tho Banking Company 
arc interested as Directors, Partners ot 
Managing Agents or in case of Private 
Companies as Members. 

(vii) Maximum total amount of advances, in¬ 
cluding temporary advances made at any 
time during the year to Directors or Mana¬ 
gers or Officers of the Banking Company 
or any of them either severally or jointly 
with any other persons. 

(viii) Maximum total amount of advances in¬ 
cluding temporary advances granted dur¬ 
ing the year to the Companies or Firms in 
which the Directors of the Banking Com¬ 
pany are interested as Directors, Partners, 
Managing Agents, or in case of Private 
Companies, as Members. 

(ix) Due from Banking Companies. 


Bills, 

Discounted 

& 

Purchased 

loans, 1 
Advances, 

Cash Credit 

1 & Overdrafts 

■. /"-V 1 ■■ u 

■ , TOTAL i'i 

Rs. P. 

Rs. ' " K 

isT*; r.- ? 

6,24,45,828-53 

15,2836,246-55'' 

2l,53.32;075-08 { 

12J6,J% 73 

98,30,792*47 

IjtoMW 20 ! 

Nil 

1.48,02,421 81 

19,'12,604 79 . 
7,76,239-88 

19,92,604-79 r )| 
1,55,78,6151 •69;;| 

Nil 

Nil 

■ Nil :| 

7,84,64,447 07 

16,54,85,883 69 

24,39,50,330-76’ 

Nil 

7.73,101-25 

7,72,101 ; .25-:3 

41,50,093 59 

2*41,291 <67 

43,91,385-264 

Nil 

7,72,101 -25 

7,72,101 -2S, 

41,50,093 59 
Nil 

2,41,291 -67 
1,42,150-13 

43.91.385-26! 

1,42,150-13!- 






.TRADE 

WINDS 


International 
Monetary Reform 

Initrna noMVi finance experts 
( m their recent meeting reai hed 
broad agreement on proposals 
for an interim reform ot the 
world monetary system. I he 
series of proposed measures 
were described ns provi¬ 
ding a basis ior starting 
the reiotm proces^—possiblv 
later this year The measures 
include a new valuation tor 
Speu.il Diawing Rsights (p*ipei 
gold) which 1 $ planned to be 
based on a so-called ‘bisktf 
i or ‘cocktail of cunem ies' inv 
t toad of gold The JMT 
Committee ol 20 was holding 
its final session before the 
Washington meeting of Finance 
munsteis which will study the 
proposals on June 12 and 13 

« IDA Credit 

- The ninth World Bunk-JDA 
^fcicdit totalling I 150 million 
f*viU be available to this country 
i lining the Bank's hscal yen 
o cover import of industrial 
mw material and components, 
he Finance munstei, Mr 
SjYB. Chavan told the l ok 
l^abhu recently. He said the 
a edit would winy service 
‘harge of 3/4th of one per 
ent repayable o\ or c () years 
* f n eluding a 10 year grace 
Period. 

ADB Raises Loan 

The Asian Development 
lank recently announced 
ts decision to borrow 
\ 500,000,000 Japmesc Yen 
equivalent to US 8 26 8 

mllton) lunn the Ixpoiilm- 
>oit Bmk of Japan flu lorn 
arnes an mteicd into ol 7 2 C 
^ cent pci innum and will 
uiure alter 15 ytats, including 
P fom-jems giau ptnod I he 
^oan ugieemcat was signed 
«v Shtru fnouc Resident ot 
Hie ADB, and Satoshi Sumita* 


Piesidont of the Fxport-Impoit 
Bank of Japan, at Kuala Lum¬ 
pur where the seventh annual 
meeting of the board ol gover¬ 
nors of the Bank was held 
This is the ADIVs first borro¬ 
wing from The Export-Impoit 
Bank of Japan The funds 
deuved from the boriowing 
will be lncoiporatcd m the 
Af)B\ ordinary capitd icsour- 
ecs and utilized m it> oidmaiy 
lending operations Repiv- 
ment of the loan will com¬ 
mence with an initial instal¬ 
ment of Y*60,000,000 payable 
on October 20 1978 There 
aftet there will be 21 equal 
*cmi-annnal instalments ot 
\ 340,000,000 each with the 
last instalment payable on 
April 20 1989 

The Asian Development 
Bank iccently signed an agree¬ 
ment for the issue of \DB 
bonds in Kuwait valued at five 
million Kuwaiti Dinars (about 
^16 9 million) I he issue, the 
Bmks fust m a Middle-Fast 
country, will be underwiuteri 
by the Kuwait Investment Com- 


may as the manager, and the 
Nomura Securities Co, Ltd. 
*& the co-manager. Proceeds 
of the bonds will be paid to 
the Bank in two equal Instal¬ 
ments on May 1 and Novem¬ 
ber ], this year and will be Used 
for loans to the Bank’s deve¬ 
loping member countries in 
important development pro¬ 
jects. The bonds will be issued 
at par and carry interest of 
7J per cent payable semi-an¬ 
nually Repayment of principal 
will be made in six annual ins¬ 
talments commencing May 1 
I97<> 

The Kuwait Investment 
Company, which was establi¬ 
shed in 1961, is owned 50 per 
cent by the government of 
Kuwait and 50 per cent by 
Kuwaiti nationals Its capital 
and reserves currently amount 
to 10 million Kuwaiti Dinais 
(about $34 million! The 
company has managed and 
placed all six World Bank bond 
issues denominated in Kuwaiti 
Dinars The agreement autho¬ 
rizing an ADB bond issue was 
signed m Kuwait by ADB 
Ttcnsurer, S M A. Kazmi, 
Kuwait Investment Company 
Chairman, Bader Ah Al- 
Dawood and Nomuia Securi¬ 
ties Company Executive 1 
Managing Director, Tadashi 
Ishida This is the Bank’s first 
bond issue in the current year 
Total borrowings up to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1973 were the equiva¬ 
lent of $278 4 million They 
were denominated in eight 


Currencies—Austrijm Schilling, 
Belgian Franc, Deutsche Mark, 
Italian {Jta, Japanese Yen, 
Luxembourg Franc,,, Swiss 
Franc and United* States 
Dollar, 

Fees for Industrial 
Licences 

As per sub-rule f.i) of Rule 
7 of the Registration and Licen¬ 
sing of Industrial Undertakings 
Rules, 1951, an application 
for industrial licence has to be 
accompanied by a treasury 
receipt for Rs 50. Hitherto, the 
licence fee was required to he 
credited to the receipt Head 
‘■XXIX- Industries—Miscella¬ 
neous —Central”. The receipt 
head m respect of industrial 
licence fees has now been 
revised and the new Head of 
Account is* 

“20. Industries, A General, 
I lccncc Fees ” 

Thecnlrep.cneuis are accor¬ 
dingly advised that while de¬ 
positing industrial licence fees 
under the Industtics (Develop¬ 
ment A. Regulation) Act, 1951 
the ticasury or the bank 
should be asked to credit the 
amount to the new receipt 
head. 

Simplified Import 
Procedure 

The Chief [Controller of 
Imports and 1 sports has intro¬ 
duced a simplified procedure 
to ensure quick disbursement 
of export benefits and grant 
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With a view to associating the people with the 
system of disit ibtion ot food and essential 
u tides m the piovmcc, the government of Bengal 
decided to leconstitute food committees consist¬ 
ing ot le/ucsert fames ot the people which will 
hive im>oihint advisory functions to disdiaige 
m leg* id to the supply and distubution of food 
It mty l>o recalled that food commit tecs Ind origi¬ 
nal been constituted dm mg the ipifiTiooiding 
iood dnvc that was launched an the province in 
Iime last yeai The 1 ood < ommittocs arc now to be 
lovived on a properly elected baattfe Much has 
been nude in officials < irdos of the role that is be¬ 


ing assigned to the food committees in the distri¬ 
bution of food and essential articles The commi¬ 
ttees are expected to form vital Jinks between the 
government and the public m the efforts that are 
now being made to solve the province** food prob¬ 
lems But (hough th Bengal Ministry, particu¬ 
larly Civil Supplies Minister, Mr HS Subr- 
wardy, has built fond hopes around these commi¬ 
ttees, things do not seem to be going well either as 
regards the formation or as regards the function^ 

a of these committees. The local officers in 
erent parts of the province are not well dis¬ 
posed towards such committees. 
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of import replenishment licen¬ 
ces. This envisages immediate 
disposal of claims of exporters 
on the basis of exports certified 
by any Chartered Accountant, 
Ail exporters who have a mini¬ 
mum export performance of 
Rs 2.5 lakhs ux any of the 
previous three years will be 
eligible to take advantage of 
the scheme. In the case of 
manufacturer-exporters in the 
small-scale sector, the limit of 
minimum export performance 
has been reduced to R$ 50.000 
In the last two years, this pro¬ 
cedure was tried on a limited 
scale to cover about 300 
exporters. Its scope has been 
liberalised this year. More 
than 1000 exporters are expec¬ 
ted to benefit from the new 
procedure. 

Export of Spices 

The export of spices from 
this country during 1973-74 
amounted to 57,149 tonnes 
valued at Rs 52.47 crores, an 
all-time record both in quantity 
and value. According to the 
Spices Export Promotion 
Council this represented an 
increase of 26.2 per cent, in 
quantity and 80.5 per cent in 
terms of value over last year. 
Pepper was the highest con¬ 
tributor to the increase with 
an export of 30,718 tonnes 
valued Rs 28.93 crores, regis¬ 
tering more thn cent pdt cent 
increase over the 1972-73 
earning. The exports of carda¬ 
mom were also higher at 1,729 
tonnes valued at Rs 10.9 
crores. 

Invitation to Technicians 
Abroad 

A package scheme has been 
approved to attract Indian 
scientists, technologists and 
engineers working in produc¬ 
tion units abroad, to come back 
and start their own industries 
in this country, particularly in 
spheres where they may have 
acquired skills in production 
technology. The main feature 
Of this scheme are that scienti¬ 
sts and technologists who are 
experienced in production tech¬ 
nology should be allowed to 
retain their earnings in foreign 
| bank! for a given' period and 
use themfor Import of essen¬ 
tial equipments, spare parts 
etc tor Starting indusuy. They 
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will also be assisted in obtaining 
industrial licence where requi¬ 
ted, and provided facilities for 
import of capital goods and in¬ 
frastructure facilities such as 
power, water and industrial 
site/building. They will also 
bC provided assistance in rai¬ 
sing capital from nationalised 
banks and other financing 
institutions in the public sector. 

Details of the other scheme 
to help any scientist of Coun¬ 
cil of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (CSIR) who wishes to 
set up a production plant based 
on a CSIR process or know¬ 
how have not yet been finalised. 

Indigenous Crude 
Production 

Steady progress was main¬ 
tained in the indigenous pro¬ 
duction, supply and processing 
of crude oil in the country 
during March this year. 
Around 619,000 tonnes of 
crude was produced during 
the month as against 587,000 
tonnes produced in March last 
year. The Oil & Natural Gas 
Commission supplied 352,000 
tonnes of crude ail from its 
fields in Gujarat and Assam 
during the month. The figure 
foi the conesponding month 
last year was 310,000 tonnes. 
Oil India produced 262,000 
tonnes of crude oil and the 
Assam Oil Company contribut¬ 
ed around 6,055 tonnes. The 
nine refineries in the country 
processed 1.76 million tonnes 
of crude during March. When 
the fuel section of the Haldia 
refinery with an annual pro¬ 
cessing capacity of 2.5 million 
tonnes of crude oil is com¬ 
missioned next month as ex¬ 
pected, the total refining capa¬ 
city in the country would be 
raised to 26.5 million tonnes. 
The work on the 6-million 
tonne Mathura refinery is ex¬ 
pected to be completed by 
1978. The one-million tonne 
refinery and petrochemical 
complex at Bongaigaon is 
coming up according to sche¬ 
dule. 

Coal-bated Fertilizer 
Plants 

Two coal based fertiliser 
plants of the Fertilizer, 
Corporation of India at Rama- 
gund&m and Talchcr are ex¬ 


pected to tie mechanically ootnr 
pitted by July next year wad 
are likely to start commercial 
production by January 1976. 
According to the Annual 
Report of the FCT the third 
coal based plant at Korba 
would be ready by July 1977. 
There are 11 major projects of 
the corporation now under 
implementation. When com¬ 
pleted and commissioned, 
these would develop an addi¬ 
tional capacity of about 
1,502,000 tonnes of nitrogen 
and 243.000 tonnes of phos¬ 
phate. The corporation has 
at present five operating units 
at Sindri, Nangal, Trombay, 
Gorakhpur and Namrup with 
a total capacity of 386,000 ton¬ 
nes of nitrogen and 36,000 
tonnes of phosphate. 

While Ramagundam, Tal¬ 
cher and Korba would be bas¬ 
ed on coal as feedstock, the 
Haldia, Nangal expansion and 
Sindri modernisation projects 
would be using fuel oil. The 
work on the Haldia fertiliser 
plant is expected to be com¬ 
pleted by March 1976 and the 
unit is likely to commence 
production by October the 
same year. The Nangal ex¬ 
pansion project, now under im- 
plemention is likely to go into 
production in April 1976. The 
project, which is being imple¬ 
mented with *58 million assis¬ 
tance from the World Bank, 
would be based on fuel oil re¬ 
ducing Nangal’s dependence 
on power from Bhakra from 
164 MW to 36 MW. Acccrd- 
iag to the corporation's report, 
the Durgapur plant though 
mechanically completed m 
October 197) could not be 
commissioned m 1972-73 due 
to mechanical failure of the 
equipment, mostly imported. 

Excise on Waste Paper 

The union government has 
exempted from excise duty use 
of waste paper for making pulp. 
This will involve a revenue loss 
of Rs 3 lakhs annually. Mills 
having their own pulp plant 
use waste paper for, making 
pulp and get remission of duty. 
Manufacturers who do not 
have their own pulp plant sell 
a considerable quantity of waste 
paper to paper mills having a 
pulp plant. Some waste paper 
is also sold for fuel and pack¬ 
's 


ing. A government notifica-l 
tioo stated that there is 
shortage of raw material fat* 
the manufacture of (taper and,- 
therefore, the <‘»ae of such 
waste paper for making; pape( 
pulp needs to be encouraged .”, 

Busy Samoa 1973-74 

During the 1973-74 busy 
season, which has just ended i 
notwithstanding a larger in-4 
crease in credit than was indM 
cuted towards the beginning o| 
the season, there was a Signi-, 
ficant deceleration in monetary 
and credit expansion. i 

Aggregate monetary rcaour, 
ccs, defined to include currency; 
with the public, and demand 
and tune deposits of banks in- 1 
creased by 9.4 per cent (R«j 

THE WESTERN INDIA* 
MATCH CO„ LTD. 

NOTICE 

General notice is hereb) 
given to the members of the 
Public under Rule 4A of thC 
Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Rules, 1970 1 
that Messrs The Western ladii 
Match Company Limited in 
lends to make an application ] 
to the Central Government un ; 
dcr Section 21 (Sub-SeCtior 
(I)) of the Monopolies one 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
1969, of their proposal to esta j 
blish a new undertaking in the 
State of Maharashtra for thi 
manufacture of Oassin, Different 
Grades of Gelatine, Dicalchw 
Phosphate and Glue. Any per 
son interested in the mattei 
may, if he so desires, intimatt 
to the Central Government ir 
the Department of Company 
Affairs, Ministry of Law, Jus 
tice and Company Affairs, 
within 14 days from th< 
date of publication of thn 
notice, his views, if any, with 
regard to the said proposal ‘ 
of the Company, as also the 
nature of his interest therein. 

(M.V. Hate) 
SECRETARY 

Registered Office: 

Indian Mercantile Chambers, 
Nicot Road, Ballard Estate, i 
BOMBAY-1. \ 

15th May 1974. 1 
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I MM owes) as against 114 
WM*at <Rs 1,782 crates) in the 
1972-73 busy season Money 
supply with the public, defined 
to include currency with the 
public and only demand depo¬ 
sits of banks increased by i ? 4 
per cent as against 15 4 psr 
cent in the 1972-71 busy sca- 
I von Scheduled comma ual 
if bank credit expanded bv Rs 
11,017 crorcs (16 pai cent) as 
|‘ against Rs 897 uores (17 1 pci 
I) bent) in 1972-7} busy season 
jl Of this, food prouuement uc- 
2 ait increased by as much as 
lljRs 190 crores tn i971-74 busv 
j Reason as against only Rs 6 
tproies The increase in bank 
Credit lot othei than food pio- 
1 firemen I was thus smaller both 
in absolute terms as wUl as in 
percentage terms during J971- 
g4 busy season Rs 847 cio.es 
(13 6 per cent) as against Rs 
|i9! crores (17 9 pei cent) 
jVHowmg tor an estimated in¬ 
crease of Rs 200 crores to the 
export sector during 1973-74 
pusy season, credit for put poses 
Jlther than expons and food 
procurement rose by Rs 647 
(i ores (115 per cent) compai - 
fd with Rs 777 crores (171 per 
tent) in 1972-71 busv season 
The Increase of about Rs 647 
»rofes in credit for sectors 
ither than exports and food 
hrocurement has been higher . 
' han the ceiling ongmally given 
~fi Rs450crons As the sea- 
,on progressed, beuutso ol in¬ 
creases m prices of commodi- 
lessuchas coppei, crude oil 
nd petroleum products, steel, 
tc., partly due to mtei national 
actors, larger provision of 
ilredit had to be nude for tui i- 
stating expoils us well as 
maintaining esscnlul produc- 
inn Hus was done paitly 
hiough bank credit and partly 
g the foim of bill ruiiscount- 
ng by the Reserve Bank o! 
•ttdia. 

The credit deposit utio 
,lood at 72.6 at the end of 
.973-74 busy season as u>m- 
ured will) 70 3 at the end ol 
,972-73 busy season 1 he 
ugher credit deposii ratio ie- 
keted the lowti rate of depo¬ 
rt growth witnessed especially 
jn the latter lull o( the busv 
•eason During the season as 
i whole, uggrtgitc deposits in¬ 
creased by Rs 682 uores (7 1 
cent | as against Rs 811 u o¬ 

j^BASTBRN 8GONUSUST 


res (10 2 psr cent) The strain 
on the banking system Imposed 
by the sluggish growth in depo¬ 
sit resources called lor a mea¬ 
sure of assistance from the 
Reserve Bank by way of refi 
nance facilities on a discie- 
nonar v basis 

New Heavy Industry 
Units 

hollowing schemes for set¬ 
tingup new heavy Industrie, 
and expansion ol existing ones 
in UP in the central sector 
arc p oposed to be implement¬ 
ed during the filth five year 
Plan (r) Trnent Stimtuiah 
/ muted, Nairn A provision ol 
Rs 3 c rorcs has been made in 
the fifth Plan for expansion ol 
fabrication facilities lor pres¬ 
sure vessels and heat exchan¬ 
gers from 1,000 tonnes to 2 000 
tonnes per year tn the lirsi 
stage and 50,000 tonnes in the 
second stage (u) Bhaiat Pump 
Si Compressor Limited' A 
provision of Rs 4 95 crores lias 
been made in the fifth Plan for 
expansion of phase XI of Bharat 
Pump & Compiessor Limited, 
Nairn (m) Bharat Hein r 
Lh'itncah Lunin d It has 
been decided to set-up a new 
transformer unit at Jhansi as 
a pn t of the Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Limited. The out¬ 


lay cm thp project tut at pre- 
mtt estimated will be Rs 1,452 
faiths for the factory and Rs 
MS lakhs fot the township. 
(Iv) fijs Scaoten tndla Lbni* 
ted: Provision has been, made 
in the fifth five-year Plan for 
completion of the Scooter India 
Ltd. plant at Lucknow with an 
installed capacity of 100,000 
scooters per annum and 30 000 
three wheelcis pet annnm. Let¬ 
ters of intent have been grant¬ 
ed to UP Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Coiporation Limited for 
manufacture oi scooters and 
light commeicta! vehicles 

Control over Spurious 
Drugs 

Various steps have been 
taken by the Cential Diug. 
Standard Control Organisation 
to combat manufacture and sale 
of substandard and spurious 
drugs. To eliminate unlicens¬ 
ed manufactuxers of diugs, who 
usually indulge in manufacture 
and sale oi spurious drugs an 
•‘All India list ol licensed drugs 
manufacturers” has been com¬ 
piled and brought upto date 
The Diugs and Cosmetics Act 
has been amended and the ex¬ 
tent of penalty lor manufac¬ 
ture and sale of adulterated 
drugs and manufacture and 
sale without licence has been 


raised from 3 years to 10 years. 
The states have been advised 
to mautain dkfse liaison with 
the police authorities for the 
campaign against sputiou* 
drugs. The states have been 
requested to augment their 
Drugs Inspectorates and the 
testing facilities so that the 
scale of sampling is increased 
and quick test reports are ob¬ 
tained. 

Zonal office of the Central 
Drugs Standard Control Olga- 
ntsafion have been set up at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
Ohanabad to bring about a 
close liaison between the cen¬ 
tral and state organisation. 
One ot the functions of the 
zonal office is to investigate 
the movement of spurious 
drugs The help and coopera¬ 
tion of associations represent¬ 
ing the intetests of drug ma¬ 
nufacturers and dealers are 
being enlisted t > ensure maxi¬ 
mum compliant*. A training 
programme for drugs inspec¬ 
tors and government analysts 
has been arranged under the 
aegis of the Central Drugs 
Standard Control Oiganmtion 

A constant liaison and dia¬ 
logue with the State Drugs 
Control Oigamsation is main¬ 
tained by the Central Diugs 
SUndaid Control Organisation 
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•*» But of lixtMi modern freighter* slm fafe 
ragutar and dependable service between 

MU—V. K. * THE CONTINENT e IN DU/1AN6UMSB—SOOTH AMEMtt 
MU-BUCK SEA « EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
■WU—POLAND Alee around the HUMAN COAST 

INDIA STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 

-MU STEAMSHIP HOUSE”* *1, OLD COUNT HOUSE STREET* CALCUTTA*! 
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Usha Martin Black 

THE directors of Usha Martin 
Black (Wire Ropes) Limited 
have proposed a dividend of 13 
percent on the equity shares 
for 1973 on increased capital 
against 20 per cent in the pre¬ 
vious year, in spite of various 
economic constraints the Com¬ 
pany has. earned a handsome 
gross Profit at Rs 1.01 crores 
in 1973 after charging Rs 23.26 
lakhs for depreciation, Rs 31 
lakhs for taxation, Rs 8.86 
lakhs for contingencies and 
Rs 3.18 lakhs for development 
rebate reserve. Writing back 
Rs 10,925 being the amount of 
unappropriated profit brought 
forward from the previous year 
and transferring Rs 2.31 lakhs 
from development rebate 
reserve being no longer 
required, the available sui plus 
for appropriation amounts to 
Rs 36.77 lakhs, Out of this, 
Rs 36.70 lakhs has been trans¬ 
ferred to general reserve and 
the balance of Rs 7,330 has 
been carried forward. The 
proposed dividend on equity 
shares will absorb Rs 12.32 
lakhs and that on preference 
share at the stipulated rate of 
9,5 per cent will consume 
Rs 1.90 lakhs;, making a total 
of Rs 14.22 lakhs. The divi¬ 
dends, if approved, will be paid 
out of general reserve. On the 
Old equity capital the above 
dividend comes to 20.8 per 
cent The . company issued 
3,55,250 shares of Rs 10 each 
as bonus shares on October 23, 
to the shareholders in the pro¬ 
portion of three-for-five by 
capitalising a sum of Rs 35.53 
lakhs. Recently it has also 
obtained the consent of the 
Controller of Capital Issues to 
issue 2,36,833 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at a premium Of 
Rs 2.50 pest share as right 
shares in the proportion of ope. 
new equity share for every four 
held and also to issue the 
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holders of ‘A* preference shares 
of 20,000 (9.5 per cent) cumula¬ 
tive redeemable ‘B’ preference 
shares of Rs 100 each at par 
as right shares in the'proportion 
of one*for-one; With the 
increased oost of raw materials 
fuel oil, wages, transport, etc. 
the manufacturing cost is 
causing anxiety. Besides fre¬ 
quent stoppages of work in the 
railways and ports have 
imposed additional burden on 
the cost of production. In 
spite of increase in sales from 
Rs 863 lakhs in 1972 to Rs 965 
lakhs in 1973, benefit of 
increased production has been 
more than offset by the 
increased cost. The Company 
is taking steps to diversify and 
find export markets for its 
products. Exports amounted 
to Rs 124 lakhs in 1973 as 
against Rs 71 lakhs in 1972. 
The expansion scheme of the 
machinery division at Banga¬ 
lore is progressing satisfactor¬ 
ily. If all goes well, the trial 
run is expected to commence 
by July-August 1974. 

Bharat Steal Tubes 

Although the turnover of 
Bharat Steel Tubes during the 
year ended March 31, 1974, 
estimated around Rs 12.30 
crores was lower than that of 
the previous year by a crore of 
rupees, gross profit was sub¬ 
stantially higher because of 
improved margins. The com¬ 
pany could have done much 
better but for the steel alloca¬ 
tion which could hardly meet 
35 per ceiit of the installed 
capacity requirements of the 
plant. But it is on the export 
front that the company has 
fared extremely well, the value 
of exports during ; the year at 
Rs 4 crores having more than 
doubled from Rs 1.85 crores 
in the previous year. Mean¬ 
while the company is going 
ahead with the implementation 


of its handtool project at 
Aurangabad and according to 
current indications the project 
is expected to be commissioned 
within a period of 18 months. 
The company is committed to 
export 60 per cent of produc¬ 
tion. A Rs 26-crorc project 
is also being promoted by the 
company in Kerala for the 
manufacture of automobile 
tyres and tubes with an annual 
capacity of five lakh, each, in 
technical collaboration with 
General Tyre of the United 
States, It is expected to go on 
stream within two years. 

Andhra Steel 

The dircctois of Andhra 
Steel in the annual report for 
1972-73 have struck an 
optimistic note about the 
turnover and profit for the 
current year. This optimism 
is based on the assumption that 
the company’s Dankuni and 
Bangalore units will achieve 
higher production this year. 
The company’s Bangalore plant 
cbuld not fully implement its 
second phase due to problems 
arising from an increase in the 
prices of casting machines 
abroad. It has, however, 
placed orders with the indi¬ 
genous manufacturers and the 
machine is expected to be 
installed by October. The 
Dankuni plant was commis¬ 
sioned during the year but 
could not yield the desired 
production because of teething 
troubles and continuous power 
shortage. However steps are 
being taken to raise production 
and expand its capacity by 
adding an indigenous, casting 
machine and another electric 
arc furnace. The performance 
of the Visakhapatnam plant was 
affected due to shortage of 
billets, the principal raw 
material. 

Saraswati I spat 

A mini steel plant is being 



set up at Mandidecp in Raiseo 
.district, som«, 23 ,kms from 
Bhopal. The projtjict is being 
impkmneted by Sa*aswati Jspat 
(Bhopal) Ltd, in two phases— 
the first phase, involving a 
capital outlay of abouj Rs 63 
lakhs envisages conversion of 
scrap iron into 9,006 . tonnes 
of steel ingots and the second 
phase, involving further outlay 
of Rs 1.5 crores, envisages 
production of 33,0(10 tonnes of 
mild and alloy steels per 
annum. The C.Q.B. licence 
has already been granted and 
the MPEB has undertaken to 
supply electric power. M/s. 
C.N, Plant Engineers and 
Consultants Pvt. Ltd., Calcutta, 
are technical consultants for 
the project, which is being 
executed under the overall 
supervision of Mirza Fahim 
Beg. former Chief Engineer, 
Bharat Aluminium Co. Ltd., 
Korba. Order for a 5 tonne 
electric arc furnace has already 
been placed with Hindustan 
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Guha • - Directory Rs p 
of Economic Re¬ 
search Centres in 
India 50.00 

Factory Organisa¬ 
tion by Deb 12.50 

Basic Civil Defen¬ 
ce by Shome 5.00 

The Finances, of 
The Mysore State 
by Khcr 28,00 


Union State Ft- • 

nancial Relations , 

by D.T. Utkdawala 12.50 
International Ad- ■! 

ministration by 
Tyagi 30.00 

Growth. Change 
and Planning by 
M. Zink in 5.00 : 

lndiau Adminis- j 

traiivc Law by j 

Kag/.i 30.00 t 

Business Expendi¬ 

ture <?. Losses 
Income Tax by '<i 

Lakhotia 24.00 ; 

1974 Budget Pro¬ 
posals on income 
Tax & Wealth Tax 
by Cimkruvorty 3.00 

SHANTI BOOK STORES } 
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4, Govt. Place North, 
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ferown Bevcry Ltd, Bttroda. 
Work on the project is proce¬ 
eding apace. ' The first phase 
of the project is likely to he 
commissioned by March next 
year and the final phase by 
mid-1977. 

Synthetics and 
Chemicals 

Synthetics and Chemicals 
has suffered a sharp setback in 
its .working during 1973. With 
a substantial decline in pro¬ 
duction, sales and profits, the 
directors have skipped the 
equity dividend for 1973, 
During the year the revenue 
from sales receded to R$ 10.60 
crores from Rs 16.02 Crorcs 


THE WESTERN INDIA 
MATCH CO., LTD. 

NOTICE 

General notice is hereby given 
to members of Public under 
Rule 4A of the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Rule*', 1970, that Messrs The 
Western India Match Company 
Limited intends to make an 
application to the Central 
Government under Section 21 
(Sub-Section (1)) of the Mono¬ 
polies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, 1969, of their 
proposal of substantial expan¬ 
sion of their existing Glue and 
Gelatine factory in the State 
of Maharashtra. Any person 
interested in the matter may, 
if he so desires, intimate to 
the Central Government in the 
Department of Company Aff¬ 
airs, Ministry of Law, Justice 
afld Company Affairs, within 14 
days from the date of publi¬ 
cation of this notice, his views, 
if any, with regard to the said 
proposal of the Company, as 
also the nature of his interest 
therein. 

(M.V. Hate) 
SECRETARY 

Registered Office: 

Indian Mercantile Chambers, 
Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY-1, 

1 5th May 1974. 
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while gross profit slumped to 
Rs 78 lakhs from Rs 2.98 
owes in 1972. Production of 
synthetic rubber too was lower 
at 20,8 f 6 tonnes,, as compared 
to 27,640 tonnes In the previous 
year. Out of the gross profit 
the directors have allocated 
a sum of Rs 99 lakhs to depre¬ 
ciation reserve as against Rs 
1.45 crores in 1972 while the 
appropriation to develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve was 
reduced by Rs 40 lakhs to Rs 5 
lakhs. Taxation claimed Rs 3 
lakhs as compared to Rs 1.38 
crores while a sum of Rs 33 
lakhs was earmarked for 
gratuity as against no piovision 
in the preceding year. This 
leaves a debit balance of Rs 62 
lakhs as compared to Rs 30 
lakhs in the previous year. 

American Express 

American Express Middle 
East Development Company 
S.A.L. (AMEDCO) was for¬ 
mally declared open in Beirut 
recently by Howard L. Clark, 
Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer of American Express 
Company. AMEDCO, the 
third in a series of financial 
institutions being established 
outside the United .States by 
financial subsidiaries of Ameri- 


its subsidiaries, which include 
the American Express Travel¬ 
ler . Cheque, the American 
Express Card, ■ international 
banking, property/liability insu¬ 
rance under writing and invest¬ 
ment advisory and asset rnana- 

B ent services”. Under the 
ership of the 58 year-old 
Mr Clark, who was elected 
Chief Executive Officer in 1960, 
consolidated assets of the com¬ 
pany and its subsidiaries have 
mounted from $788 million in 
1960 to more than $6.6 billion 
in 1973 while consolidated net 
income increased from $9 
million to $151 million. During 
the years 1960 through 1973, 
consolidated compound annual 
growth rate averaged 18.9 per 
cent. 

Indian Turpentine 

The Indian Turpentine and 
Rosin Company Limited is 55 
years old. Up-till-now, it 
manufactured mainly rosin and 
turpentine by processing pine- 
gum resin extracted from chir- 
pinc trees in UP hills. This 
UP government undertaking 
has now launched a major 
venture for the manufacture 
of a modified rosin, vi2., rubber 

emulsifier.trade name ‘RON- 

D1S-R’—with the technical 


' collaboration of Meters. 
Arakawa Forest Chemical 
Industries Limited of Japan. . 
The FTR Co. conceded this 
project quite some time ago 
but the joint venture agreement 
with Messrs Arakawa’s was 
concluded and ratified in 1972. 
The erection started thereafter. 
Four trial batches of RON- 
DIS-R has been produced and 
have given satisfactory labora¬ 
tory results arid conform to the 
standards. Synthetics & Che¬ 
micals Limited, has been 
manufacturing synthetic styrene 
butadiene rubber in our coun¬ 
try since 1960. It is importing 
rubber emulsifier at presejaj 
from the USA and Japan at a 
total foreign exchange cost of 
Rs 1.25 crores per annum. The 
rubber emulsifier unit flow Set 
up by fhe ITR Co. will be in a 
position to meet the entire 
requirements of Synthetics S: 
Chemicals Limited. The 
country will, thus, be saving 
foreign exchange to the extent 
ofRs 1.25 crores per annum. 
The rubber cmulisfier unit has 
been completed at a capital 
cost of Rs 50 lakhs, out of 
which Rs 6 lakhs was Spent on 
the import of sophisticates 
machinery and equipment 
Messrs Kirloskar Consultant. 


can Express Company, is 
having its headquarters in 
Beirut and will provide a broad 
range of financial and merchant 
banking services throughout 
the Middle East. Other such 
institutions are American 
Express International Develop¬ 
ment Company Limited in 
London and American Express 
Internationa) Development 
Company (CAYMAN) Ltd., 
patent ol AMEDCO and holder 
of a 29.17 per cent equity 
interest in Bancom Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, a leading 
Philippine investment banking 
firm. Merchant banking insti¬ 
tutions are also planned in 
East Asia and Latin America. 
Commenting on these new 
developments in the business 
interests of the 124 year-old 
travel and financial services 
firm, Mr Clark states: “Ameri¬ 
can Express Company and its 
subsidiaries arc essentially 
financially oriented. These 
new ventures are relevant to 
the existing businesses and 
experience of the company and 


BIG chief 

THL/NPEI? CLAP NO SMOKE 
PEACE P/P£, 
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of Poona are the technical 
consultants for this project. 
The value of annual production 
of 1500 M.T, rubber emulsifier 
from this unit is estimated at 
Rs L50 crores. This will meet 
fully the current requirements 
of Synthetics & Chemicals 
Limited. However, if necessary* 
this plant can produce up to 
3000 M.T. per year without 
further capital investment. 

Calama Industries 

Calama Industries opened 
a new factory recently in Ah- 
medabad for the production of 
chemical and process pumps 
as well as submersible pumps. 
Calama began manufacturing 
submersible pumps for agricul¬ 
tural and industrial water re¬ 
quirements at its Bombay fac¬ 
tory in 1962* in technical colla¬ 
boration with Messrs Pleugcr 
Unterwasser pumpen gni bh. 

Within three years, the cost 
of imported components was 
brought down to less than two 
per cent of the total pump 
value, thanks to the progressive 
import substitution policies of 
Mr Ramesh Patel, the Manag¬ 
ing Director. The growth in 
production and range of pumps 
within 12 years, has been sub¬ 
stantial, but still falls short of 
the rapidly escalating demand 
and hence the new Calama fac¬ 
tory at Naroda, Ahmcdabad. 
A new line of manufacture will 
be Calama Pumps—with low 
power consumption—which can 
handle all types of liquids, cor¬ 
rosive, non-corrossives, acidic 
or alkaline and various streng¬ 
ths of liquid temperature. 

Unit Trust 

The sale and repurchase 
prices of the units of the Unit 
Trust of India were raised by 
five paise each to Rs II. 10 and 
Rs 10.80 per unit respectively 
with effect from May 8. 

Newt tt Note* 

(Exportation and diversification) 

Hindustan Ferodo has receiv¬ 
ed permission for expanding 
the facilities to manufacture 
clutch facings. It is also pur¬ 
suing with the authorities to 
obtain licences for further ex¬ 
pansion in other fields as also 
to undertake diversification 
programme. The company is 


also planning to undertake pro¬ 
duction of new industrial raw 
materials based on petrochemi¬ 
cals and non-petrochemicals. 
Meanwhile the company has 
reported commendable progress 
in the first quarter of the cur¬ 
rent year, sales during the year 
being considerably higher at 
Rs 2.55 crores as compared to 
Rs 1.86 crores in the same 
period of 1973. 

New Issues 

Allied Steel Ltd is setting 
up a complete steel plant at 
Raipur, a backward district in 
Madhya Pradesh. The com¬ 
pany’s licensed manufacturing 
capacity will be 50,000 tonnes 
of mild steel, carbon steel and 
spring steel billets per annum. 
The project will be implement¬ 
ed in two stages. The first 
stage is installation of 10/12 
tonnes arc furnace with an 
annual capacity of 18,500 
tonnes of steel ingots. The 
full plant capacity will be ac¬ 
hieved in the second phase 
with the installation of 15/17 
tonne arc furnace and a twin 
strand continuous casting mac¬ 
hine. The first phase of the 
project is almost ready and 
the company has taken on 
hand the work connected with 
the implementation of the 
second phase of the project. 
The company expects to corn- 


alarm clocks (type B-50) per 
year. The company's present 
technical collaborators^ Merku- 
ria Foreign Trade Corporation 
Cbronoteehna Sternberk Wth 
of Czechoslovakia, will be col¬ 
laborating in the manufacture 
of new products. To meet a 
part of the cost of the expan¬ 
sion programme the company 
is ofiering equity shares worth 
Rs 37 lakhs in shares ofRs 10 
each for cash at par to the pub¬ 
lic for subscription. The sub¬ 
scription list for this fully 
underwritten issue opened on 
may 14 and will close on 
May 24 or earlier but not 
before May 16. The expansion 
scheme is estimated to cost 
Rs 65 lakhs and it will be 
financed by the equity capital 
of Rs 37 lakhs, term loans 
of Rs 27.03 lakhs and internal 
sources of Rs 0.97 lakh. 

Globe Auto (Gujarat), pro¬ 
moted by Globe Auto Electri¬ 
cals, is setting up a plant at 
Vapi, Gujarat, for manufac¬ 
turing equipments such as 


Year ended 

Name of the 
Company 


diesel starting motors, genera* 
tors and regulators, A preci¬ 
sion too! room and * machine 
shop have already been set up, 
The plant is expected to start 
commercial production by 
January 1975. The cost of the 
project is estimated at Rs 40 
lakhs and it will be financed 
by the share capital of Rs 20 
lakhs and term Joan from 
Gujarat State Finance Corpo¬ 
ration of Rs 20 lakhs. Out 
of the equity capital, Globe 
Auto Electricals will subscribe 
to shares worth Rs 6*5 lakhs 
and the directors and their 
friend to the tune of Rs 1.5 
lakhs. The remaining 1,20,000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each is 
now being offered at par to 
the public for subscription. 

Interim Dividend 

Chemicals and Fibres of 
India Ltd has declared an inte¬ 
rim dividend of Rs 0.50 per 
share for the year ending Sep¬ 
tember 30, J 974. 


Equity dividend declared for 


Current year Previous year 


Dividends 


mencc commercial production 
in June 1974. To raise part of 
the resources required for the 
implementation of the project 
the company is offering 
270,000 equity shares of 
Rs JO each and 9000 (9.5 
per cent) fixed redeemable 
cumulative preference shares 
of Rs 100 each at par to the 
public for subscription. The 
subscription list for this fully 
underwritten issue opened on 
May 14 and will close on May 
24 or earlier but not before 
May 18. 

HES Ltd proposes to expand 
production of alarm clocks 
from the existing 370,000 to 
500,000 units per year and of 
eightday five-jewelled lever, 
movements/docks from 24,000 
to 40.000 units per year. In 
addition the company proposes 
to manufacture 40,000 transis¬ 
torised battery-powered elec¬ 
tric clocks and 45,000travelling 


(Higher Dividend 


Trivcni Engineering 

Oct. 31, 1973 

20.0 

15.0 

Sivanandha Mills 

Dec. 31. 1973 

25.0 

20.0. 

Coimbatore Cotton 




Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

20.0 

10.0 

Fuel Injection 

Dec. 31. 1973 

9.0 

Nil 

Same Dividend 




Calcutta Chemical Co. June 30. 1973 

10.0 

10.0 

Modi Industries 

Oct. 31, 1973 

12.0 

12.0 

Sri Sarvaraya Sugars 

Sep. 30, 1973 

15.0 

15.0 

Trichi Steel Rolling 




Mills 

Sept. 30, 1973 

12.0 

12.0 

Travancore Cements 

Dec. 31, 1973 

6.0 

6.0 

Sundaram Finance 

Dec. 31, 1973 

16.0 

16.0 

Swastik Rubber 

'Dec. 31, 1973 

Nil 

Nil 

Phaltan Sugar 

Sept. 30, 1973 

14.0 

14.0 

Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd 

Dec. 31. 1973 

10.5 

10.5 

Reduced Dividend 




JCil Kotagiri Tea & 




Coffee Estates 

March 31, 1974 

7.0 

10.0 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


HINDUSTAN LEVER LIMITED 

Summary of the speech delivered by Mr. T. Thomas, Chairman, at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Company held in Bombay on May 10, 1974. 

Crisis In Oils and Fats-An Answer 


Introduction 

One of the major problems 
confronting our country and 
our business is the acute shor¬ 
tage of oils and fats which 
constitute the basic raw 
material for a major part of 
our business. Fifteen years 
ago, the Chairman of this 
Company, Mr S.H. Turner, 
spoke at the Annual General 
Meeting about India’s future 
needs of oils. Today, 1 would 
like to review what has hap¬ 
pened in file past fifteen years 
and to look ahead to the next 
fifteen years so that we can get 
an idea of t he shape of things 
to come and evolve some ideas 
on'how to meet the yawn mg 
gap between supply and 
demand for oils. 

Importance of Oils and Fats 

Next to foodgrains (105 
million tonnes valued at Rs. 
9,700 crores), oilseeds (12 
million tonnes valued at 
Rs. 2,000 crorcs) constitute the 
second major agricultural crop 
in value. Fuithcrnmre, it 
employs over fourteen million 
persons, constitutes 13 per cent 
of the general wholesale price 
index, provides a vital nutrient 
(oils being required by the 
body as a vehicle for conveying 
vitamins) and contributes over 
Rs. 100 crorcs towards foreign 
exchange earnings. 

The Widening (lap Between 
Supply and Demand 

During the last fifteen years, 
there has been an agonisingly 
slow pace of a meagre 2 per 
cent compound growth per 
annum in the production of 
oilseeds in India, the actual 
supply of local oils rising only 
by 0,7 million tonnes (from 1.9 
to 2,6 million tonnes} in those 
fifteen veins. On the other 
hand, the demand for oils has 
grown by 1.4 million tonnes, 
thereby leaving a deficit of 0.7 
million tonnes. This gap was 
only partially covered through 
imports of about 0.12 million 
tonnes during the last few 
years, with an uncovered gap 


of 0.6 million tonnes. This is 
«t widening gap because with 
the increase in population and 
incomes, the demand is con¬ 
stantly growing while domestic 
supplies are nearly stagnant. 

The Consequences of Widening 
Gap 

Such a widening gap luis 
had three major adverse effects, 
viz.: 

fa) If has resulted in a 
serious drain of foreign 
exchange. From being 
net exporters of oils till 
1963-64, we have ever 
since been importer', 
and spend nearly Rs. 70 
crores per annum in 
foreign exchange. 

(b) There has been a steep 
rise in domestic prices 
from an average of 
Rs. 1,980/tonne of 
ground nut oil in 
1958-5 1 *, to Rs. 3,970/ 
tonne in 1965-66 and 
Rs, 6,600/tonnc in 
1972-73, with the 
maximum price reach¬ 
ing over Rs. 9,000/ 
tonne in 1973. 

(c) On account of shortage 
and high prices, the 
per capita consumption 
of oils and fats per 
annum has actually 
declined from 3.4 kg, 
in 1958-59 to 2.6 ke. 
in 1972-73 and the 
decline continues una¬ 
bated. We have to 
contrast this low and 
declining level of con¬ 
sumption against a 
recommended minimum 
ri ut ri t ional req uirement 
of 20 k$. per capita 
per annum. 

The Grim Prospects for next 
15 years 

in 1973 many of us. as 
consumers, experienced a near 
famine in oils which became 
either totally unavailable or 
prohibitively expensive, espe¬ 
cially in the urban areas and 
for the more vulnerable sec¬ 


tions* The grim experiene of 
1973 is likely to be repeated 
unless we, as a nation, take 
remedial steps because the gap 
between supply and demand 
will widen further. 

We estimate that with a 
modest growth rate of 4 per cent 
per annum in national income, 
the demand for oils and fats 
will increase to 5.9 million 
tonnes by 1989. If supplies con¬ 
tinue to grow at 2 per cent per 
annum as in the past, the net 
deficit will be about 2 4 million 
tonnes. In other words, the 
deficit in 1989 will bo equal to 
the current total supplies. This 
is indeed a frightening prospect 
because it will then lead to a 
steep escalation in the price 
of oils to anything between 
Rs. 20,000 and Rsf 25,000 per 
tonne that is, 300 per cent 
over current prices! Corrective 
steps are therefore imperative. 
Possible Remedial Steps to 
Bridge the Gap 

It is relevant to note that 
during the last fifteen years, 
certain steps were taken by the 
Government and industry with 
encouraging but not adequate 
results, viz. (a) the increase in 
recovery and usage of cot¬ 
tonseed oil by the vanaspati 
industry and the increased 
usage of non-edible oils in 
soap-making, both achieved 
through fiscal incentives; (b) 
extension work in oilseed 
cultivation; and (c) substitu¬ 
tion of soap by synothetic 
detergents. 

As wo look ahead to the 
next fifteen years, the possible 
remedies for dealing with the 
problem fall into two broad 
categories, viz. increasing sup¬ 
plies and exploiting more fhlly 
the world market opportunities. 

Increase in Supplies 

The major opportunities for 
increased supplies are as 
follows? 

(i) Agricultural extension 
work in groundnut 
cultivation in the States 


of Gujarat, Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil* 
f Nadu, to achieve a 
Amlbler-40 ; -wMit., , 
increase in yield per. 
acre to give an addi¬ 
tional 0.4 million tonnes 
of oil per annum. 

(ii) Recovery of rice bran 
oil by encouraging the 
use of sheller type rice 
mills to replace hullers. 
This can result in 
additional production 
of 0.14 million tonnes 
of oil and 1.1 million 
tonnes of rice bran 
extraction which can be 
exported for a price of 
over Rs. 22 crores per 
annum. It will also 
avoid wastage of 0.5 
million tonnes of rice 
which goes as broken 
rice in hullers today. 

(iiij Extraction of oil from 
a major portion of the 
cottonseed produced in 
this country which is 
now led directly to cat¬ 
tle without extraction 
of oil which is not 
required at that level 
for balanced animal 
nutrition. An additional 
0.12 million tonnes of 
oil can be extracted by 
diverting all cottonseed 
from ginneries to ex¬ 
traction plants. 

(iv) Cultivation of oil palm 
which has been succes¬ 
sfully undertaken in 
Malaysia and can be 
done in the Andamans 
or Kerala. This may 
be allowed to be taken 
up as a plantation crop 
by joint stock com¬ 
panies. By bringing 
about one lakh acres 
under palm cultivation 
we can produce about 
0.2 million tonnes per 
annum of palm oil 
which is edible. 

(v) Propagation of sunflo¬ 
wer which offers the 
single largest opportu¬ 
nity for increased oil¬ 
seed production in 
India. It is a short 
duration crop, drought 
resistant, with high ail 
content and reasonable 
yield pet acre* We 
estimate that about 
million hectares can be 
brought imdei: sun¬ 
flower cultivation in 
the, next fifteen years 
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to yield 00 additional 
l .to l.SmiUion tonnes 
of oil. 

£#^rt/&#ort Opportesities 
A different set of opport¬ 
unities exists for «ur country 
to utilise world market opport¬ 
unities for export and import 
of oilseed products as follows 
(t) Barter trade in ground¬ 
nut oil—.As groundnut 
oil fetches more than 
50 per cent premium 
over other edible oils 
such os soyabean and 
sunflower oils in the 
world market, it will 
make sense foi us to 
export about 0 2 million 
tonnes of gioundnut oil 
and import against it 
Over 0 3 million tonftes 
of soyabean oil, there¬ 
by increasing our net 
supplies by 0 1 million 
tonnes 

Theic is a potential for 
export of about 20,000 
tonnes per annum of 
castor oil as castor 
based chamcals and it 
is estimated that we 
could import about 
40,000 tonnes per 
annum of edible oils 
against the value of 
these exports 
If 20 per cent ol cot¬ 
tonseed extractions arc 
exported, it should be 
possible to import 
about 70,000 tonnes per 
annum of sunflower oil 
with the earnings 
A further 40,000 tonnes 
of ml can be impoited 
from the potential sav¬ 
ing of Rs Hcrores of 
foreign exchange by 
1989, if the lmt from 
cottonseed is tecovered 
and used by the rayon 
industry instead of 
importing pulp. 
Similarly by ensuring 
aflatoxin free quality of 
groundnut, India could 
export an additional 
20,000 tonnes per an¬ 
num of handpicked 

row admit seed and 
j pprove the price real- 
on groundnut 
ion exports by 
fp/ttmap. These* 


(m) 


(iv) 


(v) 



per annum of edible 
oils. 

Ceoehmt«h 

To sum up, ail the step* 
outlined above could augment 
indigenous supplies of oil by 
abont 1,94 million tonnes per 
annum by 1989 and enable 
imports of an additional 0 3 
million tonnes per annum 
approximately These together 
will neatly cover the estimated 


deficit by 1989 of 2.4 million 
tenges per annum. 

Thus, through a series of 
planned remedies, it would be 
possible to avoid what would 
otherwise be an on famine 
that will develop in our coun¬ 
try. We have felt it our duty 
and resp mobility as users of 
oils to present these recom¬ 
mendations and shall bo will¬ 
ing to offer assistance where it 
is required and relevant. 


Note; This does apt purport 
to b» 

the 


... Jmfie of 

Annual General Meet¬ 
ing. Due to shortage 
of space it hap become 
necessary to publish 
this brief summary of 
tire speech, the full text 
of which is available 
from the Company 
Secretary 
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R*«d.Wfleft: Ught HOMse Hill Ro«4,Mange!ore-3. 
Admit. Off (Ms Rsae Course RMd, 8en**tore-1. 

Statement by the Chairman 
Shrt Mulki Sunder Ram Shetty 

Jf. S* Meeting of the shareholders of 

the Batik held at Mangalore on May 8,1974: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in ex¬ 
tending to you a hearty welcome 
to the 42nd Annual General 
Meeting of our Bank, the 
Directors* Report and Audited 
Accounts for the year ended 
31*t December, 1973 have been 
in your hands for some time 
now and with your permission 
I shall take them as read. 



SiH ,VfilKI Softer Knot Shelly 
Economic scene 1973: 

j i 

It Is only Natural for a 
developing country like India 
to have quite a number of 
riddles and problems to be re- 
Bolved, particularly on the 
economic front. To strike a 
proper balance between the 
requirements of accelerated 
growth with stability and grea¬ 
ter social justice is indeed a 
formidable task even under fa¬ 
vourable conditions. As all 
of you am aware, many un¬ 
favourable conditions have 
been operating in our country 
during the last two or threg 
years. The year 1973 was a 
year of acute shortages and 


unprecedented pi ice rises. In¬ 
flation continued to be one of 
the most serious and one of the 
most difficult problems facing 
the country. A steep rise of 26 
per cent in the wholesale price 
level was the most disconcert¬ 
ing development in the economy 
during 1973. Food articles 
and industrial raw materials 
together accounted for as much 
as 78 per cent of the increase 
m the wholesale price index. 

The unsatisfactory perfoi - 
raance both in the field of agri¬ 
cultural production in two 
successive years 1971-72 and 
1972-73, and in the industrial 
sector in 1973 was mainly res¬ 
ponsible for this unhappy 
situation. The economy had 
to face acute shortages of 
strategic raw materials, serious 
transport bottlenecks, power 
crisis, high prices and wide¬ 
spread industrial unrest. 
Among the important in¬ 
dustries which suffered a set 
back in 1973 were, cotton tex¬ 
tiles, jute, steel, electricity gene¬ 
ration, cement, aluminium, pa¬ 
per and vanaspathi. 

The Government had to im¬ 
port significant quantities of 
foodgrains, vanaspathi oil and 
also important raw materials 
to supplement the inadequate 
supplies m the country which 
increased our import bill. The 
oil crisis which shook the entire 
world further aggravated the 
situation. 


But fortunately our good 
performance on the export 
front helped us to a great Credit Policy; 
extent in filling up the gap 
between our import bill and 
export earnings. The deterio- 
lation in our balance of pay¬ 
ments position hag been con¬ 
tained within manageable li¬ 
mits. 


'MSSBSS&' 

E«®ot®fv*r Mm Kiddie fcas* , 
both An developed w 

5pmg countries. IK- 
certainty continued to prevail' 
the international money 
market? following the floating 
of the major currencies of the 
world. 

The Banking System. 

In the banking field, 1973 
was a year of momentous 
events. The developments 
of 1973 were marked by 
contiast to those of 1972, 
As I stated last year, an unusual 
situation developed in the 
country in 1972 when the banks 
had to bear the burden of a 
surfeit of funds without finding 
sufficient outlet for advances. 
The year 1973 presented alto¬ 
gether a new picture The 
‘interest late war’ fought by 
the major banks in the field 
of advances in 1972 was shif¬ 
ted to the field of call and short 
notice money market in 1973. 

Considering the difficult con¬ 
ditions that prevailed in the 
country, particularly the un¬ 
relenting pressure on prices, 
the performance of commercial 
banks in 1973 should be con¬ 
sidered as satisfactory. The 
total deposits of all the banks 
reached the level of Rs. 9,952 
crores — an increase of 22.17 

? sr cent over the previous year. 

he increase during 1972 was 
only 17.4 per oenl. Total ad¬ 
vances increased by Rs. 1,46b 
crores from Rs. 5,398 crores to 
Rs 6,864 crores showing a rise 
of 27.15 per cent over the previ¬ 
ous year. The year 1972 re¬ 
corded a rise of only 6.9 per 
cunt. As regards the branches, 
the total number of branches 
increased by 1,646 from 14,739 
to 16,385 bringing down the 
average population per branch 
to 33,500 from 37,000 last 
year. 



The Reserve Bank of India 
had to keep diverse considera¬ 
tion* in view while devising the 
credit policy measures dwhtf * 
1973. At tunes it hgd to apt 
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W*ad;ksimuchi 
fat m resfiai 

Many of the hauls hud to do 
a lot of tight-rope walking.'- J 
am very happy to menticuthat 
though the Reserve Bank 
had to act with greater row*, 
yet while doing so, it showed 
all sympathy and considera¬ 
tion to the commercial banka. 

As you are ail aware, one 
of the most important reasons 
for the steep rise in prices in 
our country has been the ab¬ 
normal increase in money supt 
ply. The monetary scene in re¬ 
cent years has been marked by 
a very high rate of growth of 
money supple. The annual rate 
of growth of aggregate raone- 
taiy resources went tip from 
12.4 per cent m 1969-70 to 
17.7 per cent in 1972-73. 
There was a further expansion 
of about 14 per cent during the 
9 months of 1973 commencing 
from April. In an attempt to 
fight inflationary forces by 
bridging the widening gap bet¬ 
ween the aggregate demand 
and aggregate supply the Re¬ 
serve Bank followed a policy ( 
of credit curbs. 

As 1 mentioned earlier there 
was very keen competition 
among the banks for advices 
as a result of excess liquidity 
m the banking system m the 
beginning of the busy season ‘ 
of 1972-73. But the demand for 
funds picked up particularly 
during the later half of the busy 
season which continued to in¬ 
crease unabated even during the 
traditional slack season* Of 
1973. Actually, the alack (Ma¬ 
son ended with&reeord contra- 
seasonal credit expansion of 
Rs. 294 crores. * _ * 

’ 1 

The year 1973 has seen « ffcr 
disturbing trends in the mone¬ 
tary field. M a result a num¬ 
ber of credit restraint measures 
were taken by the Rreenm 
Bank in quick 

fassfm: 

./v rt tadV'. ( 
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jy/« ua njta^Marcn iy|73* 
Deficit fina^ng continued at 
a high level. Reserve Bank's 
act credit to the Government 
increased by over Rs. 800 crores 
during the year 1972*73, on 
top OfRs.§82 ctore* in 1971- 
72. The increase in money 
supply during 1972-73 was 
15,7 per cent. All these deve¬ 
lopments made the central bank 
of the country take a series of 
measures to restrain credit 
expansion mainly by curtail¬ 
ing the lendable resources of 
the banks and by increasing 
the cost of lending to the'bor- 
rowers from the banks. The 
Bank Rate was raised from 6 
per cent to 7 per cent with 
effect from May 31,1973. The 
net Liquidity Ratio was raised 
from 36 per cent to 37 per 
cent in March, from 37 per 
cent to 39 per cent in June 
and to 4Q per cent with 
effect from September 8, 1973. 
The minimum cash reserve 
ratio to be maintained by the 
scheduled commercial banks 
was also raised in three stages 
—from 3 per cent of the aggre¬ 
gate time and demand liabilities 
to 5 per cent from June 29, 
and to 6 per cent from Septem¬ 
ber 8, and further to 7 per cent 
front September 22, 1973. 

The credit policy for the 
busy season extended and in¬ 
tensified the credit control 
measures already taken by the 
Reserve Rank, particularly 
since the end of the last busy 
season of 1972-73. Lendable 
resources of the banks wore 
further squeezed. The Reserve 
Bank has directed the banks 
to observe a ceiling on credit 
expansion at about 10 per cent 
of the outstanding level of 
' advances as at the end of 
September 1973 for sectors 
other than food procurement. 
The refinance from Reserve 
Bonk was made dearer and its 
availability was restricted. It 
also Introduced a ceiling on a 
bank’s borrowing from the 
Reserve Bank. Borrowings in 
excess of the stipulated ceilings, 
were allowed under exceptional 
cases after detailed scrutiny. 
Ubwevhr, facilities for re-dis* 

1 counting ef bills under the New 
Bill Market Scheme continued 
v and the banks availed of this 
facility, to a large, extent. The 
RnspwNIPhfik has-'(dsn raised 


the maximum borrowing rates 
from 12 per cent to 15 per cent 
with effect from November 16, 
ami also the minimum lending 
rates On loans granted by the 
commercial banks for different 
purposes. 

All these developments in the 
monetary field really created 
uncertainty egarding the avai¬ 
lability or credit and so a 
scramble for funds started am 
ong the borrowers The banks 
also found themselves in diffi¬ 
culty white following the Re¬ 
serve Bank directions. Though 
different banks were affected 
differently, competition among 
the banks for funds in the 
call money market pushed up 
the interest rate to unprece¬ 
dented levels — even beyond 
30 percent. 

s 

However, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the Reserve Bank 
has taken sufficient care to sec 
that the genuine needs of the 
priority sectors, particularly 
small-scale sector and the ex¬ 
port are met to a considerable 
extent. Later, it even relaxed 
the 10 per cent ceiling on the 
additional credit given for ex¬ 
port purposes. 

On the whole, one must ad¬ 
mit that the Reserve Bank 
acted with % sense of pragmat¬ 
ism and also with dynamism. 
We have also to admit that the 
experiences of 1973 have once 
again brought to focus the need 
for proper credit planning by 
the banks and for exercising 
financial discipline among the 
borrowers. It is our utmost 
duty to co-operate with the 
Reserve Bank in discharging 
their onerous responsibilities. 

Our Bank: 

I am indeed very happy to 
mention that 1973 proved to 
be yet another successful year 
for us. In spite of the difficult 
economic situation in the 
country and in spite Of the new 
challenges we had to face in 
adjusting ourselves to the new 
developments that bad taken 
place m the banking field as a 
result of the enormous in¬ 
crease in price rise and the 
credit curb, we maintained the 
tempo of our all-round pro¬ 
gress, Oar deposits ranched the 
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leyel of Rs. 81.13. crores re¬ 
cording an increase of about 38 
per cent over the previous year. 
This is far above the average 
rate of increase of 22.17 per 
cent in the banking system as 
a Whole, Our rate of increase 
for the year 1972 was 35 per 
cent. Our advances during 
1973 increased by 45 per cent 
whereas average rate of in¬ 
crease in the banking system 
was only 27.16 per cent. As 
regards the opening of branches 
we really created a history m 
our own way by opening as 
many as 63 new branches in 
one year — an average of one 
branch every six days. It may 
not be out of place to recall 
that the total number of bran¬ 
ches of our bank in 1966 was 
63. 

You may recall that I be¬ 
came the whole-time Chairman 
of the Bank in 1969 and 1 hope 
that you are interested in re¬ 
viewing the progress of our 
bank during these five years. 
During this period of five years 
— starting from 1969, the total 
deposits shot up from Rs. 
13.21 crores as at the end of 
1968 to Rs. 81.13 crores m 
1973 — recording an increase 
of 514 per cent. Likewise, our 
advances recorded an increase 
of 494 per cent — it went up 
from 8.82 crores to Rs. 52.44 
crores, while the number of 
branches increased to 247 from 
89 showing an increase of 178 
per cent during the same 
period. The paid up capital 
recorded an increase of 373 
per cent — from Rs. 13.83 
lakhs to Rs. 65.40 lakhs while 
the reserves showed an in¬ 
crease of 543 per cent - ■ from 
Rs. 7 lakhs to Rs. 45 lakhs. 
The shareholders’ return on 
their investment, in the form 
of dividend was doubled — 
from 6 per cent to 12 per cent. 
The total number of employees 
stood at 3,244 as at the cud of 
1973 while it was only 982 in 
1968. I am very proud also 
too add that the above'figures 
should not be taken as indi¬ 
cative of mere quantitative 
growth. Our people not only 
possess the required qualifica¬ 
tions and experience but have 
also acquired the needed ’skill 
and training to function effec¬ 
tively indicating growth quali- 
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tatively also. Above all, they 
have gained the confidence to 
face the challenge they may 
have to face while, discharging 
their duties. 

We have expanded both func¬ 
tionally and geographically. 
The year 1973 marked a new 
phase in the expansion pro¬ 
gramme of our Bank. We 
opened a number of branches 
in North India. Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat and 
West Bengal are the new States 
where we opened our branches 
last year. We also opened a 
branch in Goa —* a Union 
Territory. 

Working Results: 

Considering the constraints 
and restrictions under which 
we had to operate, our per¬ 
formance was really good dur¬ 
ing 1973. While earnestly 
making an attempt to strictly 
follow the directions issued by 
the Reserve Bank in regard 
to the credit policy in the na¬ 
tional interest, we tried our 
best to make the best use of 
our resources. Though We 
opened is large number of 
branches in far off plages and 
though there was considerable 
increase m the salary bill partly 
due to the revisions in salaries 
and allowances following the 
up gradation of the Bank into 
‘A’ Grade in Octobor 1972^and 
frequent rcMsions in Dearness 
Allowance paid to the award 
staff as a consequence of conti¬ 
nued rise in the cost of living 
index in 1973 and partly due 
to the increase of about 1,350 
employees during 1972 and 
1973 we could have a net profit 
of Rs. 14.62 lakhs. Our gross 
earnings recorded a rise of 44 
per cent over the previous year. 
There was a slight increase in 
the working ratio of salaries 
and allowances to the gross 
earnings. H has gone up from 
0.30 to 0.34 because of the rea¬ 
sons mentioned above. 

Our advances during the 
year increased by 45 per cent. 
The average credit-deposit 
ratio stood at 66,85 per cent 
as against 63.5 per cent last 
year. 

Priority Sector: 

The experience of 1973 has 
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ottcc again reminded us of the 
crucial rote agriculture ha$ to 
play ia the economic develop¬ 
ment of our country. Apart 
from the usual schemes in 
1973 wc launched on new pro- 

S tmes in the agricultural 
; Under the Village Adop¬ 
tion Programme, wc have al¬ 
ready adopted seven villages 
for intensive development. We 
have also taken up Minor Irri¬ 
gation Programme with the 
assistance of Agricultural Re¬ 
finance Corporation, and the 
World Bank. Our total priority 
sector advances excluding ex¬ 
ports formed about 30 per ceni 
of our total advances out of 
which more than 30 per cent 
was given to agricultural sec¬ 
tor. 


Foreign Exchange: 

I, am very happy to mention 
that though we started foreign 
exchange business just two and 
half years ago our performance 
in this field has been really 
encouraging. There has been 
a continuous increase in the 
volume of business. 


Our Thaatur: . 

X am immensely happy to 
mention that I have always had 
, the privilege of having the 
continued support and co¬ 
operation of my esteemed col¬ 
leagues on the Board. I am 
extremely grateful to each one 
of them. My thahks are also 
due to the members of the Local 
Advisory Committees for their 


co-operation. %'r ■ 

1 al&o 'sincercly thank the 
Special Officer* other execu¬ 
tives, officers and nil the other 
members of the staff of the 
Bank for their unstinted loyalty 
and dedicated service. 1 am 
extremely happy that we con¬ 
tinued to have excellent in¬ 
dustrial relations. 

I acknowledge with gratitude 


'the co-operation and support ■ 
.-we ■ h*vd received from our 
shareholders and'; customers 
and ttiaak all of thea for 'the 
confidence they have reposed in 

tiS. '■ ' 

Thank yoii. , 

Note: TbiX does,not "pur¬ 
port to he rtie proceedlugs of 
the' 42nd Ahnuhf' Tp«nfcraX 
Meeting oftfeeBank. 


Petrol-driven trucks, 
burn money. 



Change to 


In the year 1973, there was 
more than five fold increase 
in export finance. Three 
more branches — Calcutta, 
Quilon and Calicut have been 
added to the list of branches 
which have been authorised to 
deal' directly in foreign ex¬ 
change thus taking the total 
to 11; 

With an addition of 25 banks 
during 1973, now we have 
agency arrangements with over 
85 leading international banks 
at almost all the important cen¬ 
tres of the world. 

Human Resources: 

t 

1 I need not ovcr-emphasi/.c 
3 the importance of human rc- 
j sources for any institution. The 
< progress of any industry, parti- 
) eularly banking being a very 
3 important service industry, ulti- 
3 mutely depends upon the qua- 
i lity of its human resources. 

3 Therefore, it has been always 
i our endeavour to develop them 
i in whatever way it is possible. 
1 jtt the year 1973 more than 235 
] of the members of our staff 
i including executives and senior 
v officers received training in 
? different fields at different 
' places in and outside India. 
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Standard 

Electric Vehicles 

—cut fuel costs to 1/5 



Standard Electric Vehicles put you on the path 
to long-range economies. 

Compare with petrol-driven vehicles: 

• Cut fuel cost to 1/8 Operating costs are 
amazingly low. The higher initial investment is 
wiped out in less than two years. In five years 
you can save enough to buy a new Electric 
vehicle, Standard Electric Vehicles sure 
cheeper to own, operate and maintain then 
petrol-driven vehicles, 

• $0% longer life 

'• Minimum maintenance— low down-time. 

• Ho noise, vibrations or fumeeWhey cut 

driver fatigue, mean greater efficiency. 


e Smoother handling— means faster completion 
of task cycle. 

• Safer in operation-no fumes, 
e More efficient conversion of fuel to power*-* 

no fuel wasted in idling, 

e Minimum inventory— all parts are indigenous,/ 
so readily available. 

And the service is unmatched... up to Stamkrdl 
Choose from a range of vehicles for any load 
up to 3 tonne®. , - •/ 

Available on D.G.S. & D. Rate Contra# for the , 
second consecutive year. ‘ 

The Standard Batteries Limited 
Vakola, Santa Cruz. Bombay 400 055 


The move is on to- 
vmuiuM« Electric Vehicles 
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The Plan for 
1974-75 


The Plan for 1974-75 which 
muds tlac beginning of the filth 
five-year Plan was recently 
finalised by (he Planning Com¬ 
mission. Its formulation coin¬ 
cided with a difficult phase 
through which the economy 
has been passing. It had there¬ 
fore to be drawn up in the 
background of current econo¬ 
mic situation and within the 
framework of the draft fifth 
five-year Plan 

Given below is the first 
chapter of the Annual Plan 
document which defines the 
basic approach along with the 
objectives and priorities:— 

The Annual Plan 1974-75 
has been formulated to help 
control inflation and to ini¬ 
tiate policies and measures for 
the achievement of basic ob¬ 
jectives and targets of the 
fiflh-five-year Plan. From 
the point of view of growth 
and social justice, the most 
urgent and immediate task Is 
to arrest a rise in prices and 
to restore stability to the eco¬ 
nomy. The scheme of financ¬ 
ing die Annual Plan is non- 
inflationary in character and 
the deficit financing has been 
limited to a moderate amount 
in 1974-75. Substantial efforts 
in raising additional resources 
through fresh measures both 
by the centre and the states 
‘are envisaged, To curb the 
ittflaitlpnary tendencies in the 
•economy it will also be impera¬ 
tive to hike further steps which 
have been set out in detail in 
the latter part of this chapter. 

rails 
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sical targets in the 
. , ,1 aftd industrial sec* 
; *s, postulated in the res* 



pective chapters of the Annual 
Plan document arc realized it 
may be possible to attain a 
growth rate of 5 to 6 per cent 
in the gloss domestic output 
in 1974-75 against the annual 
average growth i ate of a little 
over 3 per cent in the fourth 
Plan period. In order to 
achieve the physical targets in 
these sectors as indicated in 
the Annual Plan it will be ex¬ 
tremely essential to take con¬ 
certed action and coordinated 
policy measures and also to im¬ 
prove the industrial relations. 
The pattern ot growth has 
been designed to promote con¬ 
ditions of price stability. The 
production of certain essential 
goods of mass consumption, 
critical raw materials, interme¬ 
diate and investment goods fn 
the economy is proposed to be 
increased significantly. A large 
part of the additional output 
would be contributed through 
fuller utilisation of the unutili¬ 
sed capacities in the economy- 
steel, fertilisers, etc. Adequate 
provision has been made for 
high priority schemes and 
projects which are expected to 
be completed in the first two 
years of the fifth Plan so as 
to secure early benefits and for 
projects and schemes which 
are vital for the achievements 
of key physical targets in fields 
like agriculture, irrigation, 
power, steel, fertiliser, coal, 
oil and non-ferrous metals. In 
the allocation of funds, com¬ 
paratively lower priority has 
been given to very long gesta¬ 
tion projects. In view of the 
imperative need to boost agri¬ 
cultural and industrial output, 
high priority has been accord¬ 
ed to production oriented pro¬ 
grammes and creation and/or 
fuller utilisation of infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities such as irriga¬ 
tion power and transport (in* 
chiding railways). Within the 
overall constraint of resources 
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and after meeting the mini¬ 
mum needs of toe core sectors 
of development, an attempt has 
been made to provide as much 
of funds as possible fqr toe 
social services. It is expected 
that it will be possible to pro¬ 
vide more adequately for the 
social services in future, i.c. 
subsequent Annual Plans. 

While the achievement of 
growth with stability consti¬ 
tutes the king-pm of the An¬ 
nual Plan 1974-7S t Ins also in¬ 
cludes a number of measures 
and programmes designed to 
increase the income and con¬ 
sumption levels of the poor. A 
few of the significant measures 
are intensification of special 
agricultural programmes design¬ 
ed to improve the lot of small 
farms, additional support to 
village and small industries, exe¬ 
cution of special employment 
schemes and the Minimum 
Needs Programme particularly 
in the backward areas, imple¬ 
mentation of the Sub Plans for 
hill areas and accelerated deve¬ 
lopment of other backward 
areas including tribal areas in 
different states. 

In line with the objective of 
promotion of self-reliance and 
particularly in the new situation 
created by oil crisis a vigorous 
drive for export promotion and 
import substitution is called 
for. During 1974-75, substan¬ 
tial increase in India’s exports 
both in the traditional and non- 
traditional fields. Efforts are 
also proposed to be directed 
towards achieving greater im¬ 
port substitution particularly 
in case of oil and scarce import¬ 
ed raw materials such as steel, 
non-ferrous metals and chemi¬ 
cals. In view of the unprece¬ 
dented rise in prices of imports 
of crude oils, the production of 
coal is proposed to be extended 
considerably in the course of 
the year and a number of sub¬ 
stitute measures for economis¬ 
ing on the use of liquid fuel are 
being concretized. As envis¬ 
aged in the Draft Fifth Plan 
greater reliance will be placed 
on financing development 
through domestic savings. The 
net foreign aid for financing the 
investment in the public sector 
in 1974-75 has been placed at 
Rs 533 crores as against the 
fifth Plan estimate of Rs 2443 
crores. 


The original Plan for 1973- 
74 envisaged an, outlay of 
Rs 4364.34 crotojk In order 
to arrest the rise to prices, a 
number of measures Were taken 
including the reduction in non- 
Plan and Plan expenditure in 
the course of the year, The 
revised Plan outlay m 1973-74 
was placed at about Rs 3960 
crores. The annual Plan for 
1974-75 as finalised after discus¬ 
sions with the central minis¬ 
tries and state governments 
provides for an outlay of Rs 
4843.611 crores. This is exclu¬ 
sive of increase in inventories 
of public enterprises and other 
additions to stocks in toe pub¬ 
lic sector to be financed by net 
credit from commercial banks, 
if allowance is made for this 
item which is included in the 
scheme of financing the Draft 
fifth Plan, the Annual Plan 
1974-75 outlay would be larger 
than Rs 4843.68 crores indicat¬ 
ed above. 

The Draft Fifth Wan has 
been formulated on toe basis 
of concept of gross capital 
formation. As a result this In¬ 
cludes the provisions for re- 1 ' 
placement of equipment and 
machinery as well as the cost 
of construction of buildings'— 
residential or administrative, 
which were outside the Plan 
during the fourth Platt period. 
Accordingly the Annual Plan 
of Rs 4844 crores includes pro -1 
visions for a number of items 
which were not covered by 
Annual Plan 1973-74 e.g. re-' 
placement of equipment and 
machinery, market borrowings, 
and the negotiated loans by' 
the semi-government bodies, 
construction of residential or 
administrative buildings etc. 
On the other hand, Platt Outlay 
of Rs 4844 crores excludes com* 
mitted expenditure on account 
of maintenance of fourth Plan 
schemes completed at the enc 
of 1973-74. A provision ol 
about Rs 500 crores has been 
transferred to toe non-Plan* 
side in 1974-75 for this pur¬ 
pose. Taking both the factors 
into account the Plan outlay 
for 1974-75 on a comparable 
basis in financial ttfms would 
be higher than the revised Plan 
outlay for 1973-74 by over 23 ' 
per cent. In this connection it , 
may also be noted that tot 
actual expenditure in the firs' 
year of the second and tot 
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' tftfrd five-year Plans wu^ 
higher by only 3 pet cent uttei 
5,5 per cent than the actual ex¬ 
penditure in the last year of 
the first and second Plans res* 
pectively. Further* the ap¬ 
proved outlay in the first year 
of the fourth Plan (1969-70) 
waa about 3 per cent lower 
than the approved outlay for 
the preceding year—1968-69* 
whereas the 1974-75 Plan out¬ 
lay on h comparable basis after 
excluding the committed ex¬ 
penditure shows an increase by 
13,0 per cent over the revised 
Plan outlay for 1973-74. 

Against the average increase 
of 22,6 per cent in the whole¬ 
sale price index during 1973-74 
the price index of machinery 
and transport equipment which 
is crucial from the point of 
view of level of investment, re¬ 
gistered a rise of about 9 per 
cent. The price of key Indus- 
trial inputs like steel, cement 
for, priority industries did not 
increase significantly as these 
are made available to priority 
industries/sector at controlled 
prices. A part of the in¬ 
crease in the wholesale 
price index as also of machi¬ 
nery* and transport equipment 
has already been reflected in 
the level of Plan investment 
undertaken in 1973-74, There¬ 
fore eycn after allowing for the 
fact that the price level at the 
beginning of 1974-75 would be 
somewhat higher than the ave¬ 
rage price index for the year as 
a whole, the Plan outlay in real 
terms would still be significantly 
higher than the revised outlay 
in 1973*74, provided there is no 
further price rise in 1974-75. 
In case there is further pressure 
on prices in the current year 
the increase in Plan outlay in 
real terms its envisaged now 
would be smaller. 

The sectoral distribution of 
the aggregate Plan outlay indi¬ 
cated above has been so work¬ 
ed out as to provide substan¬ 
tially higher outlays for produc¬ 
tion sectors—agriculture, indus¬ 
try and minerals and for crea¬ 
tion of infrastructural facili¬ 
ties—irrigation and power, 
transport arid communications. 

Against a revised outlay of 
Rs 614 crores in 1973-74 a pro¬ 
vision of Rs 638.42 crores has 
been made in live Annual Pian 
1974*75 for agricultural prog- 
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rarnmes. besides, financial 
support from institutions such 
hi cooperatives, commercial 
banks;* ARC, etc. is likely to 
he available on much larger 
scale in 1974-75 us compared 
to in 1973-74 for the agricultu¬ 
ral sector. Further, the ade¬ 
quacy of the outlay for agri¬ 
cultural programmes has to be 
viewed in the light of the pro¬ 
visions made in the Annual 
Plan 1974-75 for supporting 
programmes such as major and 
medium irrigation works, rural 
electrification, fertilizer projects 
in public and cooperative sec¬ 
tors. The allocation for major 
and medium irrigation works 
(including flood control) and 
fertiliser projects in 1974-75 is 
higher by Rs 100 crores and 
Rs 41 crores respectively than 
the outlays for 1973-74. A 
provision of about Rs 104 
crores has also been made for 
rural electrification programme 
which again is intended to help 
to increase the agricultural 
production. If allowance is 
made for these factors as also 
of the fact that committed ex¬ 
penditure of substantial order 
on account of the fourth Plan 
agricultural schemes and prog¬ 
rammes to be completed in 
1973-74 has been transferred to 
non-Plan budget, the total 
funds available for develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in 1974-75 
would be significantly larger 
than in 1973-74. The table 
below indicates provisions made 
in the Annual Plan 1974-75 for 
other sectors of development 
■mentioned above. 

Thus, in the allocation of 
resources among different sec¬ 
tors, a higher priority has been 
given to the production sectors 
like agriculture and industry 
and creation of infrastructure 
like irrigation, power and tran¬ 
sport to boost agricultural and 


industrial ouysut, The outlay 
M social Services ia 1974*75 is 
^oirieiyhat smdlter than that in 
1973*74. However^ if allpw* 
ance is made for the fact that 
the bulk of the ornlay on social 
Services in 1973-74 has been 
transferred to the non-Plan*side 
in 1974-75, this level of out¬ 
lay cannot be regarded as in¬ 
adequate. As mentioned ear¬ 
lier higher provisions would be 
made as usual for social servi¬ 
ces in the successive annual 
Plans when resources position 
becomes more confortable. 

The broad strategy fo» 
boosting up agricultural out¬ 
put in 1974-75 consists in ade¬ 
quate supply of chemical 
fertilizers, extension of 
the SFDA, and Drought Prone 
Area Programme and speedy 
implementation of the pro¬ 
gramme of integrated develop¬ 
ment of irrigation commands 
in some of the major and 
medium irrigation projects, in¬ 
crease in the area under multi¬ 
ple cropping with special em¬ 
phasis on cash crops like oil¬ 
seeds and pulses which arc in 
short supply and development 
of horticulture in the Hima¬ 
layan region. J n view of the 
present shortage of chemical 
fertilizers as well as abnormal 
rise in the import prices, the 
use of organic manure is sought 
to be maximised. For this pur¬ 
pose special scheme will be 
taken up to secure definite 
and quick results. 

The production of food- 
grate for 1973-74 has been 
estimated by the ministry of 
Food & Agriculture at about 
110 million tonnes. Accor¬ 
dingly, the target of produc¬ 
tion of foodgrains for 1974-75 
has been placed at 118 million 
tonnes. The pioduction target 
of sugarcane (in terms of canc) 
has been fixed at 141 million 


Plan Outlay 


(Rs crores) 


Head of development 

*1973-74 

1974-75 Increase^ 

lrrigation/Floor Control 

285.08 

385-32 

100.24 

Power 

643.82 

765.55 

121.73 

Industry & Minerals 

752.18 

1093.28 

341,10 

Transport & Communications 

708.80 

1026.61 

317,81 


* Revised Outlay. " 

Even after allowing for price esqalatipn factor and also the 
classificatory change as referred toabov^.ihestepup in 1974-75 
outlay in these sectors is quite substantial. 
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be marginal lire' 

production of potion 

and jute, 1% 1974-75 over the 
1973-74 level. Tbeincrease in 
agricultural podoctibnwbyld 
be achieved through larger use 
of chemical fe&tilfcdm, ^creas¬ 
ed irrigalion facilities through 
major, medium and minor 
workers (+2.2 pitliton hecta¬ 
res), and increase in the area 
under high yielding varieties 
(+3.25 million hectares) and 
general increase in the cropped 
area (2 million hectares), At-, 
tention will also be paid .to 
agricultural research and educa¬ 
tional programmes which are 
in the nature of infrastructural 
support for agricultural pro¬ 
duction programme. 

The industrial development 
plan for 1974-75 lias been for¬ 
mulated keeping in view the 
current industrial situation, 
objectives set out in the Draft 
fifth live-year Plan and the 
sharp increase in the inter¬ 
national price of petroleum 
crude which has added a new 
dimension to the industrial 
problems. 

Utmost emphasis in the 
Annual Plan has been laid on 
obtaining optimum output 
from the existing capacities 
and speedy completion of pro¬ 
jects which are already id pro¬ 
gress. Investments in new pro¬ 
jects have been suitably phased 
so as to complete long gesta¬ 
tion projects of high priority 
withm the fifth Plan period. 
The Plan outlay in the public 
sector in 1974 75 has been step¬ 
ped up considerably fronts Rs 
752 crores in 1973-74 tO. Pis' 
i ,093 crores. More than 2/3rd 
of this outlay has been ^located 
for basic industries like steel, 
non-ferrous metals, fertilisers, 
coal, iron ore ana petroleum. 
A sizeable provision has also 
been made for,oil. exploration. * 
A provision of Rs 97 cTOris 
which is nearly three times the 
likely expenditure in 1973-74' 
has been made for coal pro¬ 
duction programme. A .deci¬ 
sion has recently been" taken to > 
allow an increase of 30 per omit 
in the prion of controlled yarks-v 
ties of cloth to increase'' tbs 
production of coarseand 
medium _ varieties; T^+pro- 
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ductiof of (taper aitd paper anddevelopment of pipelines Rsf48 cfores in 1972-73 and tag the production hfindustrial 

. in? likely to improve the -iwaff* Rs.,650 crores estimated in rawmateviais snd;ih$fen«ediate 
create bet^jifs^or. the coiumis- ability of^trartlport jracilHies ia I97M4, However, U would goods particularly the. oore 
siohittgofa new plant |n the critical areas. Railways have be extremely important to keep sector of industries ,«;g. - steel, 
public sector. As a reSUlt df at present a considerable sur- a strict watch on the govern- non-ferrous metals, cement, 
the investment programmes in plus capacity estimated at 30 to ment expenditure so that the chemicals and coal. The in- 
thn Annual Plan, a consider- 40 million tonnes. With the level of deficit financing does creased availability of. wage 
able increase in production is utilisation of this surplus caps- not exceed the postulated limit, goods on ope side and of tie 
also envisaged in core sector city it should be possible to Asuitable procedure may be important industrial raw male- 
industries like steel, fertilizers, meet the expected growth in devised at the Centre for regu- rials bn the other would have 
non-ferrous metals, iron ore, traffic in the year 1974-85, latihg expenditure in the light a salutary effect oil containing 
etc. The production of coal The current inflationary of the trend of receipts. If at the rise in the prices cmanat- 
is proposed to be substantially situation poses a very serious any time in the course of the ing eitherfrom the increase in 
stepped up from 79 million problem which is reflected in year, the trends reveal that deft- wages or From the side of cost 
tonnes in 1973-74 to 90 million reduced availabilities of var- cit is going to exceed the bud- of inputs, 
tonnes in 1974-75, in order ious essential commodities of get provision, appropriate As, however, there is consi- 

to help greater use of coal in- mass consumption and hard- policy measures may be adopt- dcrable Shortage of the Wage 
stead of liquid fuel as a source ship to the common man. Its ed to contain it within the goods, even with increased pro- 
of energy, 1 continuation would, therefore, accepted limit. The Reserve duction it is absolutely essen- 

A number of steps have al- be inconsistent with the objec- Bank has been following a re- tial to have a rational hud 
ready been taken for speeding rive of removal of poverty, strictive credit policy since equitable mauagement of their 
up investment in the private This may even jeopardise the May 1973 and introduced a supplies so that the interests 
sector in 1973-74. These in- implementation of Plan pro- fairly stringent policy in Nove- of the vulnerable sections ate 
elude modification in the in- grammes. Onon of the most mber, 1973. This jnter-alia, particularly protected. This 
dustrial licensing policy con- important tasks to which the visualized imposition of an assumes all the more impor- 
sistept with the approach in the Annual Plan 1974-75 has ad- over-all ceiling on credit ex- tance if the poorer seclion are 
fifth Plan and establishment dressed itself to bring a halt to pahsion during the 1973-74 to be ensured a reasonable 
of a secretariat for industrial the trend of rising prices and busy season. The credit res- minimum level of consump- 
licensing in order to streamline restore stability to the economy traint policy will have to be tion for the mitigation of pov- 
the system of issue of various aS soon as possible, persued with greater vigour in erty which has been accepted 

clearances. A new high powered The sharp rise in prices the coming months. However, as one of the basic objectives 
committee—Project Approval since the beginning of 1972 has care will have to he taken that of the fifth Plan. The tstab- 
Board — has also been set up to been basically due to an imbal- the needs of the priority sec- lishnient of^efTectivft and effi- 
proyide overall supervision ance between the aggregate sup- tors and in particular of the cient arrangements‘for pro- 
atid guidance. These measures ply and demand of goods and essential industries arc ade- curement and public distribu- 
as also the various incentives services. It is, therefore, ofutm- quately met. On the other tion of selected wage goods 
announced in the Central Bud- ost importance that efforts have hand both the fiscal and mone- would form an essential ingre- 
get 1974-75 are expected to to be directed towards secur- tary policies will have to be dient of basic strategy far 

give a further fillip to invest- ing a better balance between operated in such it manner that achieving the above objective, 

ment ift the private sector. the two. This is sought to be the increase in aggregate mone- In this connection a Commit- 

The increase in the indus- achieved through a two-prong- tary demand does not lead to tee on Essential Commodities 

trial production both in the ed attack of augmenting the rise in prices. and Articles of the Mass Coh- 

public and private sectors as supplies particularly of the A review of the price situa-, sumption set up by the flan- 

indicated aboye will, however, essential commodities on one tion'over the past two years ning Commission has tttade 

depend a great deal on the side and managing aggregate indicates that the rise in the detailed recommendations 

removal of power shortage and demand On the other. In the prices of food articles and in- which arc under consideration, 

transport bottleneck which recent past, deficit financingon dustrial raw materials have The most important area 

have been responsible to a a larger scale had to be resort- accounted for the bulk of rise for such a management would 

large.extentfor industrial sta- ed to partly on account of in- in the general index. In recent relate to that of the supply of 
gjtati^in duripg the year 1973- adequate growth in public months the prices of machinery foodgrains. In administering the 
74. It would, therefore, be ex- revenues due to stagnation in and equipment and manufac- food policy, the following consi- 
tremely important to pavUrgJ industrial production and par- turns have also risen substan- derations may be kept m view, 
ent attention to these problems. tly because of the inability to tially as a result of the delayed (i) The food economy should 
The Annual Plan however en- mobilise additional resources effect of rise in wage costs, the be managed as fat as 

visages certain measures aimed particularly through taxation increase in the prices of petro- possible on the basis of 

at improving the power and in the agricultural sector. It is, loum products, the inter- domestic production in 

transport situation. Power therefore, imperative that a national rise in the prices of view of (1) prohibitively 

supply position is likely to im- strict fiscal and monetary dis- important raw materials and high prices of food- 

pro ve as a result of increase cipline would have to be fol- intermediate goods such as grains prevailing abroad, 

ip installed capacity by 2.12 lowed over the year if the rise Steel, non-ferrons metals and and (2) constraint on 

milljin k,w. in 1974-75., streng- in prices is to be brought under Chemicals. The Annual Plan, foreign exchange; . 

thentag of the transmission check. Consistent with this ap- therefore, lays utmost emphasis (ii) The procurcnment target 

arid distribution systen in cer- proach the scheme of financing oh substantially increasing the should be such asf. to feed 

tala areas and .construction of of the Annual Plan relies main- production of wage goods or adequately the ptlbUc dis- 

iifier-statc • Urtes for transmit- ly on mobilisation of addi- the goods of mass consump- tribution system; and 

ling pOWer to deficit regions, tianal resources through non lion e;g. foodgrains, oilseeds, (iij) The price differential in 
Sp^hd emfhasis onsrail move- inflationary means. Deficit sugar, cotton doth etc, Simul- the case of foodgrains 

meat jn cOat-aUa! b^t, encou- financing has been restricted to taneously a high priority has among different areas 

a Icwi of.Rs 12^ urores hgainst ^ Iwenass^ned for inereas- ' . should he narrowed down, 
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the quantity of fpodgrains 
to be supplied through *tbe 
ftoblic? distribution system 
should be such m to meet ade¬ 
quately the requirements parti¬ 
cularly of the vulnerable sec- 
tiqrt m the community at rea¬ 
sonable prices. Apart from 
foodgraim, three essentia! 
commodities of mass con¬ 
sumption which are of special 
importance are com sc cloth, 
edible oil and cheap fuel. It 
will be necessary for the state 
to acquire a dominant role m 
the distribution of these com¬ 
modities. The production of 
fhese commodities will have 
to be substantially increased 
and for this purpose it will be 
necessary to evolve a suitable 
production strategy and adopt 
appropriate pricing policy. 

The data for the first 10 
months of J973-74 indicates 
that there had been an increase 
of about 24 per cent in the 
value of expotis Though the 
exports figures for 1972-7 i and 
1973/74 arc not strictly com¬ 
putable yet even aftei mak¬ 
ing allowance for this there 
seems to have been a veiy 
satisfactory growth rate in ex¬ 
ports during 1973-74. The 
available data on commodity 
wise exports show that with 
the few exceptions theic was 
generally an increase in ex¬ 
ports of the various commo¬ 
dities particularly oilcakes, 
vegetable oils* marine pro¬ 
ducts, leather and leather ma¬ 
nufactures, cotton textiles as 
also of iron ore and coffee. 
Exports of engineering goods 
which had picked up in 1972* 
73 showed a smaller increase. 
Part of the increase in \alue 
of exports was howevei on 
account of the increase m the 
unit value of exports resulting 
fiom the world commodity 
boom. 

On the other hand the 
\&lue of impoits which had 
declined iri 1972*73, iccorded 
a substantial mcica^c, that is, 
of 42 per cent, as revealed 
by the data available for the 
first U) months ot 1973-74, 
This has been largely due to 
larger imports of foodgrmns, 
the iharp treiCase m the inter¬ 
national pntes of our prin¬ 
cipal imports uuludmg steel, 
non-ferrous nuUls, chemicals 
as also edible oils and cotton. 

EXTERN UOQK0M16T 


T|ic steep increase in the crude 
oil prices since October, 197$* 
*us meant a cdnsIderaWe esca* 
latioft in the value of imports. 
The oil crisis in the inter¬ 
national prices of various 
strategic imports thus pose a 
serious problem for balance 
of payments in 1974*75, These 
highlight the urgent need for 
concerted efforts to boost ex¬ 
po it to the maximum. Export 
earnings are therefore sought 
to be raised through increas¬ 
ing the output of major ex¬ 
port itcrm like cotton and jute 
textiles, coflee, oilcakes, fish 
and fish {products, sugar, iron, 
ore, leather and leather manu¬ 
factures, rubber tyres and 
tubes, engineering goods and 
handicrafts. Special attention 
will be paid to make our ex¬ 
ports competitive in quality 
and prices in the international 
market. Domestic consump 
lion of exportable items, where 
necessary, will bo restricted 
to divert them for exports. 
This is very important in the 
shmt run. However, pers* 
pective planning for exports 
would need careful attention 
as well. In addition to raising 
our export earnings, measures 
will be taken to step up fur¬ 
ther the invisible receipts 
mainly from tourism, shipping 
and remittances from abroad* 
Even with larger exports the 
increased earnings may not be 
sufficient enough to meet the 
enhanced cost of imports In 
the event the balance of trade 
position may remain under a 
considerable strain. 

AH efforts will have to be 
made to curtail the consump¬ 
tion of POL in 1974-75 through 
increase m domestic price and 
other devices espcially subs¬ 
tituting fuel oil by coal with¬ 
out adversely affecting the 
industrial production. This is 
extremely important m the 
immediate future as other 
measures arc likely to mate¬ 
rialise over a longer period of 
tune. Concerted measures are 
proposed to be adopetd to res¬ 
tructure the energy base with 
greater use of coal and elec¬ 
tricity. The outlay for coal 
is proposed to be raised sub¬ 
stantially in 1974-75 for in¬ 
creasing coal production. The 
Central Budget for 1974-75 
contains a proposal to provide 
development rebate for cla¬ 


using coal-fired 
boilers in place of oil-ftrtd 
boiiew. It wotfM, , however,, 
be extremely essentia! to make 
the optimum urn not only of 
the imported material;! but 
also of indigenous raw mater¬ 
ials and to devise suitable 
distribution polities so that 
the needs of the priority sec¬ 
tors particularly of the ex¬ 
port oriented industries are 
adequately ensured. 

In order to raise the-income 
and consumption level of large 
number of people below the 
proverty line the Annual Plan 
includes a number of policy 
measures and programmes. 
Besides stepping up the growth 
rate and change in the pattern 
of production in favour of the 
poor, employment opportun¬ 
ities will be created particu¬ 
larly in the rural areas through 
extension of SFDA drought 
area programmes, developmenr 
of animal husbandry (inclu¬ 
ding dairying) and fisheries and 
setting up of village and small 
industries It is proposed to 
provide to the small and mar¬ 
ginal farmers in the rural areas 
key agricultural inputs like 
irrigation, fertilisers and credit 
on a larger scale so as to cnc- 
able them to become efficient 
producers. This will not only 
increase their contribution to 
the agricultural production but 
also raise their level of income 
and consumption. An Employ¬ 
ment Promotion Progrmme 
with a provision of Rs 40 
crores will be implemented in 
1974-75 mainly for promoting 
self-employment and produc¬ 
tive ventures. The pilot inten¬ 
sive rural employment project 
started in 1972-73 will also 
operate in 1974-75 with a pro¬ 
vision of Rs 3 crores. This 
will provide gainful employ¬ 
ment on work projects not 
requiring skills of higher order. 
Social consumption particularly 
of the poor is sought to be 
increased through implementa¬ 
tion of Minimum Needs Pro¬ 
gramme for which a provision 
of Rs 203.27 crores has been 
made included in the Annua) 
Plan for 1974-75 —elementary 
education Rs 44.47 crores, 
health facilities Rs 23.74 crores, 
nutrition Rs 16.60 crores, 
rural water supply Rs. 45.41 
crores. homesites for the land¬ 
less labour in rural areas -So Rs. 
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programmes i 

up; pwtfcwlariy 

in the backward regions 
different states. A suitable 
mechnism is also being evolved 
to ensure that die funds alloca¬ 
ted for this programme will not 
be diverted to other sectors. 

It is proposed to acolerate 
the development of backward 
regions and classes in the coun¬ 
try. For the accelerated deve¬ 
lopment of hill areas additio¬ 
nal allocation of funds has been 
made to supplement the provi¬ 
sions in the state plans fKun 
their plan resources for tire 
implementation of integrated 
development plans for these 
regions. Sub-plans are being 
prepared by the state govern¬ 
ments for the integrated and 
speedy development of tribal 
areas. A jpecial provision of 
Rs 25 crores has been made for 
augmenting the provision 
under the state plans for deve¬ 
lopment programmes benefiting 
the hill as well as tribal areas. 
Special attention will also be 
given to the speedy develop¬ 
ment of other backward area 
in different states for which 
specific allocation will be made 
separately in the state’s plans. 
Besides, a provision of Rs 10 
crores has been made for the 
implementation of regional 
schemes and projects under the 
auspices of the North-Eastern 
Council. 

The success of the Annual 
Plan essentially depend upon 
the timely implementation of 
the developmental programmes 
and projects and the realisation jm 
of physical targets particularly . 
in the key sectors. For this k A 
purpose it will be extremely 
important that the 
essential raw mat® 
mediates and or 
fully ensure* 
ble in time, 
of the balance 
constraint the 
imported raw 
essential Input! will 
be so allocated as to 
the maximum extent 
the requirements of the 
sectors (including «robt 
ted industries) and™ ' 
i*d progremm^ 
the AnpwdFhtR, 
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Klst A 1 It was not'a secret of course that the 

llU MlaUQIll o government was working an a project for 

exploding a nuclear device; there were 
quite a few official indications. The 
Defence minister lias now confirmed that 
the relevant decision was taken three years ago. The government has done well to re¬ 
iterate and underline its pledge to devote the country’s nuclear capability to peaceful 
purposes. Dr Scthna also has confirmed that the test explosion on May 18 was “only 
an experiment for purely scientific investigation’’, while the Atomic Energy Commission 
has declared that it is not intended to produce nuclear weapons. Nevertheless, there 
have been adverse reactions abroad, and since India is sincerely resolved to play its part 
as a peace-loving member of the international community, it cannot afford to brush aside 
those reactions. In particular it is important that the international community should 
be convinced that India has no intention of piverung any substantial part of its 
limited domestic resources from tho urgent demands of its economic stability or 
growth to programmes of nuclear defence. It is also to be borne jn mind that it is 
only with great difficulty that this country has been able to reassure itsneighbours in 
this part of the world that it has no aggressive or expansionist designs. Considered in 
these terms any attempt on the part of any of us to advance the childish claim that 
India has become a nuclear power, besides being farcical, would do quite some harm to 
our country's best interest. 

There has already been a spate i f suggestions about how underground nuclear 
explosions could be used for constructive purposes, such as excavation of canals, mining 
of minerals and construction of landslide dams. There has also been an unseemly rush 
to make out that India's atomic scientists are now bn the point of striking out in all 
these directions. It is certainly not proper that future developments should be anticipa¬ 
ted in this highly speculative fashion. It is after all a fact that, even jn countries with 
highly advanced nuclear technology all such possible developments arc being discussed 
with great restraint. It would therefore be only ridiculous for India, which is yet to 
make the best possible use of conventional technology, to pretend that it has provided 
itself overnight with an Aladdin's lamp and that it can therefore justifiably dream of 
riches unbounded. On t he contrary, th< very fact that there has been some expenditure 
of resources on the explosion of a nuclear device must once again raise the question 
whether this country and its government are getting their priorities right. It must be 
apparent to all of us that there arc quite a lew critical sectors of the economy which are 
being denied sufficient allocation of resources. There is not enough water for irrigating 
our fields. The development of conventional sources of energy is sadly lagging behind 
needs. The ration’s basic transport system needs both modernization and expansion. 
There is a steady decline in standards of education and of public health, particularly 
child nutrition. The country is becoming dangerously dependent on external sources 
for financing its essential imports. In these circumstances there remains a continuous 
need for the public insisting on t he government spending wisely on first things first. 
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It is only loo easy for the pclitician to sell notions of national prestige to a people 
who have for so long been living with a feeling that tho country is ceasing to count in 
world affairs and it may safely be predicted that the government will be generously com¬ 
plimented in parliament or elsewhere on the test explosion. It is therefore all the more 
necessary for the prime minister and her colleagues to be on guard agains' temptations 
if cheap popularity. Above all it is essential that New Delhi should be absolutely 
[onest about the defence implications of its nuclear policy. There is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that Mr Bhutto will immediately come under great pressure to make some kind of a 
Response or the other. It may be that Pakistan is not in a position to draw level by 
carrying out its own test explosion in the near future, but is it not possible that Pakistan 
may be even more tempted than it already is to try to draw closer to China? As for 
China itself, it is a moot point whether Saturday’s explosion in Rajasthan will appeal to 
the policy-makers in Peking as a reason for wanting to cultivate friendly relations with 
India or just as one more excuse for its anti-Indian stance. India, again, has justifiably 
been uneasy aboutthc heavy arms build-up in the Persian Gulf region. Would New 
Delhi be able to argue its case with the same force hereafter? It is true that the govern¬ 
ment of India, as we had noted earlier, lost no time in making it clear that India would 
remain true to its pledge to use atomic energy only for peaceful purposes, but there is no 
treason why this assurance should be automatically accepted, particularly outside our 
country. It is clear therefore that India’s foreign policy is now about jo enter a delicate 
phase and that the government would need all its diplomatic resources to convince the 
?rest of the world that the first call cn India’s resources still remains the nation's economic 
, development which means no more and no less than the wsur it must wage on the chronic 
jPoverty of its nearly 600 million people. - 
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Changing 

equity 

ownership 

A silent revolution in regard to the 
broadening of ownership of equity share- 
holdings in forcign-owned companies and 
in those of Indian enterprises belonging to 
the bigger houses has been taking place in 
the past two years. This change in the 
ownership of equity shareholdings is com¬ 
ing about on account of the decision of 
the government of India to permit forcigu- 
owned companies to expand their activi¬ 
ties on the express understanding that 
there would be dilution of the ownership 
of foreign interests in Indian companies 
on a stipulated basis. Many established 
forcign-owned companies have naturally 
been anxious to take advantage of the 
opportunity for increasing their stake in 
this country without increasing their 
investment by bringing in additional 
resources from the home countries. This 
position would appear somewhat anomal¬ 
ous as the dominance would still continue 
and there might even be larger repatria¬ 
tion of foreign exchange resources in the 
shape of higher dividend and royalty 
imeomes even with a decline in the per¬ 
centage of shareholdings. 

It should be pointed out however that 
the recent developments should be con¬ 
sidered favourable from the national angle 
as the process now initiated will result in 
a gradual reduction in the percentage of 
foreign shareholdings in Indian companies 
cither through negotiated sales or through 
continuing issues of fresh equity capital 
on attractive terms for being absorbed by 
the Indian investing public and the 
financial institutions designated by the 
government. Export obligation also will 
neutralise the adverse effect of remit¬ 
tances of funds. What is more important is 
the large capital outlay that is now taking 
place invisibly on the implementation of 
new schemes by utilising free internal 
resources, new loans, funds raised 
through the issue of fresh equity capital 
and loans in foreign exchange provided by 
the foreign interests and Indian financial 
institutions. 

In the present situation when the cost 
of promoting new ventures under entirely 
new auspices is rising continuously at an 
unprecedented rate and the pricing policies 
of the government have not been realisti¬ 
cally conceived, only the established enter¬ 
prises can hope to increase the output of 
badly needed items by implementing 
expansion schemes which will cost less 
than 50 per cent of the amount that 
would have 10 be incurred by entirely 


new enterprises. In some case?*, even the 
regularization of the existing installed 
capacity with the issue of fresh licences 
can be helpful in increasing output 
substantially. In other instances, it has 
been found that output could be raised 
sizeably with multiple shift working or 
with the use of balancing equipment. 
Many established industrial units have 
also found it advantageous to increase 
production by utilising the facility to 
augment capacity to the extent of the per¬ 
missible 25 per cent. 

The clearances recently given by the 
Monopolies Commission for executing 
expansion schemes of enterprises of the 
bigger houses and the quick decisions 
taken by the government on these clear¬ 
ances have been responsible for a spurt in 
industrial activity the significance of which 
has not been recognised fully in stock 
market circles. It is not possible to quan¬ 
tify precisely what is exactly the volume of 
fresh investment on new schemes of 
foreign owned companies and Indian 
enterprises of the bigger groups. It can 
however be safely stated that the capital 
outlay may easily exceed Rs 500 crores 
which could have been achieved by 
entirely new enterprises only by raising 
large funds from the open market and 
with the help of the financial institutions. 
It is also necessary to remember that the 
capital cost would be much higher at 
Rs 1,000*1250 crores if wholly new pro¬ 
jects had to be implemented under wholly 
new auspices. 

The absence of any bust of activity in 
the capital market in recent years for 
promoting highly capital intensive projects 
under new auspices has given rise to the 
misleading impression in certain quarters 
that no worthwhile progress has been 
recorded in the private sector of the 
industrial economy. Only it is regrettable 
that the government did not realise much 
earlier the desirability of giving permis¬ 
sion to profitable expansion schemes to the 
dominant or the monopolistic undertakings 
with certain safeguards and encouraging 
industrial activity on a defined and 
ambitious basis. It is only now recognised 
that in a period of fast rise in prices and 
with scarcity of entrepreneurial and 
management skill immediate results can 
be achieved only by permitting the bigger 
groups to grow in stature after satisfying 
some conditions. 

Thus after a prolonged controversy 
Hindustan Lever will be undertaking its 
project in an industrially backward area in 
West Bengal for producing industrial 
pbospates with the installation of sul¬ 
phuric acid plauls. While the initial 
investment will be around fts 10 crores it 
is hoped that the new base will enable a 
further diversification of activities with 
fresh capital outlay. There will be issue 


of fresh capital in equity shares which 
will be taken up by the resident share¬ 
holders at a premium and perhaps also 
by financial institutions and the Indian 
investing public. Already, Philips India, 
Indian Aluminium, German Remedies 
and many other foreign owned companies 
have diluted the ownership of foreign 
interests in equity capital and are busily 
implementing expansion schemes. 

The amendments to the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act, which became 
effective from the beginning of this year, 
are also having a far-reaching effect and 
many completely owned subsidiaries of 
foreign companies have been busy making 
the necessary changes in the equity capital 
structure in order to enable them to carry 
on business in this country as “Indian 
companies”. Many changes have already 
been made in respect of enterprises whose 
equity shares are not listed in the stock 
exchanges. In these instances the govern¬ 
ment has directed the managements con¬ 
cerned to sell on a negotiated basis sti¬ 
pulated blocks of equity shares. There 
will of course be repatriation in terms of 
foreign exchange of the proceeds of sale 
where there has been only a reshuffling of 
equity shareholdings without issuing addi¬ 
tional capital. 

This approach has been considered 
desirable as the return on investment will 
be quite attractive and the repatriation 
also will be effected on a staggered basis. 
There are also cases of public limited com¬ 
panies which are closely held but whose 
equities are not listed in the stock 
exchanges. As it was also found that 
additional capital was not required on a 
large scale for implementing expansion 
schemes and it was not necessary to issue 
new equity shares, the government 
suggested that there should be readjust¬ 
ments in the equity structure. Thus, 
TVS-Lucas has been permitted to under¬ 
take specified expansion on the under¬ 
standing that the percentage of equity hold¬ 
ings of foreign interests would be reduced 
to 51 per cent from 60 per cent in the 
first stage and that of the Indian pro¬ 
moters to 34 per cent from 40. The 
released quota of 15 per cent of the exist¬ 
ing equity capital will be taken up by 
financial institutions on terms mutually 
agreed upon. India Pistons for its part 
will be undertaking substantial expansion 
of its capacity for producing pistons, rings 
and pins and the equity shareholdings 
which are completely held by Simpsons 
and Associated Engineering are to be 
reduced from 70 per cent to 56 per cent 
and from 30 per cent to 24 per cent. The 
released proportion of 20 per cent will be 
taken up by designated financial insti¬ 
tutions. 

The issue of additional capital inequity 
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shares on an attractive basis for being 
ibsorbed by resident shareholders and the 
rndiad investing public and the acquisition 
if large blocks by the financial institutions 
>n a negotiated basis should thus result 
n a significant change in the pattern of 
ownership of shareholdings in future. 

What is more important however is the 
opportunity afforded to bigger Indian 
enterprises to embark on new schemes with 
owned resources which would not have 
been otherwise speedily executed or com¬ 
pleted at the same cost. Three units in the 

Coping with 
costs 

Ar the annual general meeting of Uni¬ 
lever Limited held in London recently, the 
chairman. Sir Ernest Woodroofe, claimed 
that better business methods had helped 
Unilever to deal successfully with chang¬ 
ing patterns of costs of resources, both 
material and human. Over the last three 
vears, for instance, when the levels of 
wages and salaries have risen as never 
before, the company has been able to 
absorb one-third of the increase by grea¬ 
ter efficiency in the use of manpower. 
Again, that, apart from the general infla¬ 
tion, the rising tiend of prices has been 
particularly prominent in the case o{ the 
raw materials handled by the enterprise. 
To quote Sir Ernest: 

“At the peak this year, the aver¬ 
age price of edible oils had trebled 
compared with 18 months earlier; rises 
have varied from soya oil which dou¬ 
bled in price, to palm oil which tre¬ 
bled and coconut oil which quadrup¬ 
led, Raw materials for the remainder 
of our food businesses are up by some¬ 
thing like a half. Even the cost of 
raw materials for detergents, which has 
been relatively stable for years, has 
risen steeply. The cost of the petro¬ 
chemical ingredient is now well-nigh 
double what it was a year ago. These 
increases were far above the general 
level of inflation but, as you all know 
only too well, the pace of other aspects 
of inflation has been accelerating— 
for instance, in the main countries in 
which Unilever operates, the general 
level of wages and salaries rose on 
average by 13 per cent in 1973,” 

Unilever, however, has been adapting 
itself over thq year® to changing costs, “of 
doifcg things in different ways or with 
[different materials", Its chairman belie¬ 
ves that {this approach on the part 
of the menagemenl to its responsibilities 
in terms ©jf changing it® methods, the pat* 
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Birla group alone will be bringing into being 
additional cement making capacity of 
nearly 24 million tonnes ip the next three 
years which may requite a capital outlay 
of nearly Rs SO crores. There are also other 
projects of other enterprises which will 
require heavy investment. As stated earlier 
new forces have been released which will 
be responsible for making the best use of 
the existing facilities. They will at the 
same time result in the fruits of new 
development being realised by a larger 
section of the community. These augur 
well for the future. 

tern of raw materials it uses, and of pro¬ 
ducts it makes and of improving the ma¬ 
nagement of resources could be assumed 
to have resulted in a gain to the company 
of about £ 60 million per year averaged 
over the period of 1967 to 1972. He also 
claims that, without this saving of £ 60 
miljton per year, the company would have 
been compelled to put up the prices of 
its products by about 10 per cent over 
the five-year period. 

It should be of interest for the Indian 
public to know what has been the 
corresponding performance ot Hindustan 
Lever Limited in this context, especially as 
this, company has planned to divest itself of 
its dairy operations at Etah in UP, because 
of their lack of profitability. Meanwhile 
we may reasonably assume that this en¬ 
terprise too has been attempting to follow 
as effectively as possibile the general philo¬ 
sophy of business response to changing 
costs which Sir Ernest Woodroofe has 
outlined. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that Unilever’s large piesence in the equity 
and strategic role in the management of 
Hindustan Lever has been and is an extre¬ 
mely valuable element and it should be 
worth evaluating the gain that may have 
accrued to the company and the commu¬ 
nity from Hindustan lever’s exploitation 
of this asset. 

Although Mr T. Thomas, chairman 
of Hindustan Lever, has not referred to 
this particular aspect in his address to 
the annual general meeting of this com¬ 
pany held in Bombay earlier this month, 
he has spoken very usefully of certain 
important problems arising out of the 
working of the company and greatly rcle- 
vent to the national interest. Addressing 
himself to the question how the growing 
national deficit in vegetable oilseeds and 
oil could be coped with, he has empha¬ 
sized that steps should be taken to increase 
supplies as well as exploit export/import 
opportunities in a rational manner. It 
may be that his suggestions may not be 
new, but since they have not been and 
am not being acted upon, he has certainly 
rendered a useful service to the country 
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by bringing them together in one plnce 
and underlining their urgency and impor¬ 
tance, 

Mr Thomas has pleaded for more 
agricultural extension work m respect of 
groundnut cultivation in the major pro¬ 
ducing states. Hehas advocated the use 
of shelter type rice nulls to replace hullcrs 
since this would facilitate the recovery of 
rice bran oil. Hindustan Ixver’s chair¬ 
man has noxt referred to the need for 
extracting oil from a major portion of the 
cottonseed which is now being fed directly 
to cattle. Of particular interest is his 
proposal that oil palm should be cultiva¬ 
ted as a plantation crop in the Andamans 
or Kerala. He also believes that the pro¬ 
pagation of sunflower offers the single 
largest opportunity for increased oilseed 
production in India. It is a well-known 
fact that the people are being put to great 
hardship as a result of the rising prices 
and growing shortages of vegetable oils 
which are an essential art icle of food. It 
is clearly impossible to deal with this 
problem successfully through ad hoc 
measures of price or distribution control. 
It is therefore most emphatically the case 
that a medium-term programme for incre¬ 
asing the aggregate resources of edible oils 
and fats should be framed and carried 
out vigorously. The emphasis placed by 
Mr Thomas on this need is quite timely 
aad it is to be hoped that it will remind 
planners and policy makers in the govern¬ 
ment of their responsibilities in this area. 

Mr Thomas appreciates the fact that 
the country has a genuine need to supple¬ 
ment the domestic production of edible 
oils and fats by marginal imports. It is 
obvious that an attempt should be made 
to procure these imports on the most 
advantageous terms possible and also 
make sure that the country has the addi¬ 
tional foreign exchange required for fina¬ 
ncing a higher level of these imports. 
Apart from pointing to the gain in im¬ 
porting soyabean oil against exports 
of higher priced groundnut oil, Mr 
Thomas has pleaded for the promotion of 
exports of castor oil in the form of castor- 
based chemicals. Among his other recom¬ 
mendations is a proposal for exporting 
cottonseed extractions to earn the foreign 
exchange for paying for imports of sun¬ 
flower oil. As we had noted earlier, 
there is perhaps nothing that is startlingly 
new in this body of suggestions but its 
merit is that it makes a coherent and fairly 
complete policy package for dealing with an 
admittedly important food and raw mate¬ 
rial problem. The fact that not much is 
being done effectively or on a compreh¬ 
ensive scale clearly enhances the value of 
this timely intervention on the part of 
Mr Thomas, 
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Fertilizers 

from coal 

The symposium on coal as feedstock for 
the production of fertilizers, which was 
organised here by the Feitilizer Associa¬ 
tion of India (FAI) earlier this month, has 
little significance for the fifth Plan because 
the fertilizer programme in this Plan can¬ 
not be changed materially now. This dis¬ 
cussion, however, was clearly relevant to 
the medium-term problems of fertilizer 
expansion. In view of the fact that the 
time taken for putting up a fertilizer ma¬ 
nufacturing unit is anywhere between 
thrce-and-half and five years from the date 
of the grant of an industrial licence, the 
preliminary work on the fertilizer projects 
of the sixth Plan period has to be taken 
in hand in the near future. For the deve¬ 
loping countries as a whole, the symposi¬ 
um served a very useful purpose in the 
sense that it helped to clarify the basic 
ideas about the economy of coal based 
plants and this was urgently called for in 
view of the fact that the World Bank has 
to take decisions on a number of fertilizer 
projects to be assisted by it. 

Coal, indeed, has been used as a feed¬ 
stock for fertilizer manufacturing for a 
considerable time. Our own first major 
fertilizer unit—which was set up in Sindri 
—was based on this feedstock. Elsewhere 
in the world too, such plants do exist. In 
South Africa, for instance, coal is the 
major base for producing fertilizers. But 
it became an uneconomic feedstock in the 
fifties as a result of the low prices of oil 
and the advances which the technology 
far producing fertilizers from petroleum 
products and natural gas made around the 
turn of the fifties and thereafter. The 
persistent decline in oil prices in the sixties 
and the lack of a breakthrough in the 
technology for making fertilizers by using 
coal, which could make them competitive 
with the oil and natural gas based fertili¬ 
zers, virtually pushed out coal as feed¬ 
stock. 

The last year’s hike in the price of oil, 
however, has changed the .situation drama¬ 
tically. Even though there has been a gene¬ 
ral uptrend in world prices, not excluding 
those Of coal, the rise in the prices of oil 
-^nearly 400 per cent—has been pheno¬ 
menal. At the current prices of oil, coal- 
based fertilizers have become an economic 
proposn‘v> a> Even if oil prices go down 
to about 1 7 t $*g a barret and there is some 
further rise in u*, p r j ce 0 f coal—to about 
lis 80 per tonlV_ coa ]„based fertilizer 
plants, it is Tclt, wL u jd remain profitable, 
notwithstaridtnf tfal initial higher invest¬ 
ment in their caseV om p Ure( j to the oil : 
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based plants. Thelimitations of transpor¬ 
ting natural gas oyer long distances rule 
out fertilizer plants based on it except in 
areas near the gas fields. The manufac¬ 
ture of liquid ampfahia from natural gas 
audits movement to fertilizer plants at 
distant places involve various other pro¬ 
blems, 

The use of oil by the Arab nations as 
a political weapon last year has further 
heightened the need for diversifying the 
feedstock for fertilizer manufacture in the 
oil importing countries. This has given 
a fresh impetus to the research and deve¬ 
lopment effort for ooal-based fertilizers. 
An ambitious programme for the purpose 
is said to have already been launched in 
the United States and West Germany. 

In view of the above, it is not surpris¬ 
ing in the least that the FAI symposium 
stressed the need for making a greater use 
of coal as feedstock for the manufacture 
of fertilizers in the oil-deficient countries 
even with the available technology. The 
current research efforts in the field of coal- 
based fertilizers, it was felt, could not be 
expected to yield adequate results before 
three or four years. If the oil-deficient 
countries continued to wait for the likeli¬ 
hood of a breakthrough as a result of 
these efforts, they would be losing a good 
deal of time unnecessarily. Of course, 
provision could be made in the blueprints 
of the coal-based plants for modifications 
in them to incorporate the results of the 
current research efforts. 

A more pertinent fact that emerged 
from the deliberations at the symposium, 
however, was that the planning for coal- 
based fertilizer plants had to be very 
thorough. Since such plants required large 
coal resources, they had to be put up near 
substantial coal reserves more or less of 
uniform quality. The finding of such loca¬ 
tions in any country is not an easy task. 
Further, the consensus at the symposium 
appeared to be that coal-fields should be 
made captive of the fertilizer plants based 
on them. These plants should also have 
their own electricity producing units. 

These two viewpoints, of course, are 
likely to raise many an eyebrow in our 
mining and power ministries for reasons 
which are not far to seek. Coal has been 
nationalised. Therefore, the Coal Mining 
Authority can be expected to be eharry of 
allowing others to work mines. The union 
ministry of Irrigation and Power, it is well 
known, has been resisting the move to 
allow even the steel plants and heavy in¬ 
dustry units having captive power projects 
on grounds of paucity of overall financial 
and material resources for augmenting 
'■ ■ , ■ .\h' ■ 
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power generation, enpacity and dearth o 
competent teehniciam. But if has to b< 
appreciated that flowing thine 

and power units tp cbal-ll^ed fertilize 
plants has its own advantages. The plant 
can have full control not only oyer tfaei 
operations but also eliminate uhnecessar 
costs on account of taxation on input 
if purchased from other authorities. 

While stressing the need for setting uj 
coal-based fertilizer plants in the Oil-defi 
cient countries, the symposium, also threv 
up useful ideas for countries like out 
which require large quantities of plan 
nutrients to boost their farm putput h 
the immediate future and cannot wait To: 
coal-based fertilizer projects coming up 
in five to six years. There was the sug¬ 
gestion. for instance, that some of tin 
new plants could be based bn Furnace oil 
since these schemes take much less time foi 
completion—at least two years less—thar 
the coal-based projects, At an appropriate 
time, these units can be converted int< 
coal-based units at au extra cost of jusi 
about Rs4 to 5 ci-res. The output durim 
the two years saved on the erection of the 
furnace oil-based projects would more 
than compensate the cost involved in their 
conversion into coal-based units. 

Currently, three coal-bascd projects 
are being put up by the Fertilizer Corpora¬ 
tion of India (FCI) at Talcher (Orissa), 
Ramagundam (Andhra Pradesh) and 
Korba (Madhya Pradesh), each with a 
capacity to produce 2.28 lakhs tonnes nit¬ 
rogen. The first two are expected to go 
into production sometime next-^ear. 
Three more sites have been selected by 
the FCI for coal-based projects. These 
are Gidi in Bihar, Kamptee in 
Maharashtra and Margherctta in Assam. 
The feasibility reports of these plants are 
said to be under preparation. 

Several other locations can also be found 
in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and West Bengal But whaV 
needs to be stressed is that the government 
ought not be swayed by sentiment! It 
should be guided primarily by economic 
considerations. If need be, some of the 
new projects should be based first on fur¬ 
nace oil and then converted into coal 
based units so that undue loss of produc¬ 
tion can be avoided. The hopes raised 
by the oil strike in the Bombay High, area 
about the availability of indigenous crude 
in the years to come ought not to hold up 
the investigation work iff regard to the 
future coal or furnace oil-based fertilizer 
plants, for if naphtha is available in large 
quantities, it can be utilised for develop¬ 
ing the petrochemicals industry act a jnuch 
larger scale than envisaged at present 
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New industries 
in West Bengal 

Sidokariua Shankar R\y, the chief 
liniater of West Bengal, has receritly 
'drawn the attention of toe government of 
India to the small number of industrial 
licences issued to bis state as compared 
to Maharashtra, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu, 
In 1973 West Bengal secured only 41 in¬ 
dustrial licences while Maharashtra got 
171, Gujarat 75 apd Tamil Nadu 63. Mr 
Ray has not said that New Delhi has been 
deliberately pursuing a discriminatory 
policy towards West Bengal in regard to 
the issue of industrial licences. But his 
speeches seem to have created such an im¬ 
pression. In any case, it is mainly for the 
West Bengal government to create suitable 
conditions so as to enthuse entrepreneurs 

invest in this state. 

The Association of Indian Engineering 
Industry (Eastern Region) disclosed re¬ 
cently that the West Bengal engineering 
industry was “suffering grievously” be¬ 
cause Of inadequate and irregular supply 
of electricity. The association revealed 
that the tqtal loss in engineering produc¬ 
tion due to extensive load-shedding was 
valued at Rs 76 crorcs since January 1973, 
that large export orders of various kinds 
of engineering goods had been held up, 
that plant, machinery, raw materials and 
components had been excessively damag¬ 
ed, and that due to the lack of work and 
production, there were “serious apprehen¬ 
sions” in regard to industrial relations. 

Unless therefore the government of 
West Bengal takes! effective measures to 
mprove the availability of power, the 
state's industrial development will conti- 
tme to be severely retarded, Mr Ray has 
aeen trying to evolve a scheme for ration- 

power among various types of consu- 
ners but his efforts hitherto have not 
aroved successful. It is, of course, not 
:asy to formulate and implement a ration- 
ng scheme which will be fair to all consu- 
ners. But if the present chaotic situation 
n regard- to power supply continues to 
:crsist,jjt will be extremely difficult for 
he existing industries to maintain produc- 
i«n even at the present level when most 
>f them are able to work hardly up to 50 
e.r. cent of their capacity. 

The Association Of Indian Engineering 
ndustry (Eastern Region) some time ago 
inducted a Survey among its members in 
egard to the industrial licence applica- 
ions pending with the centre for projects 
a West' Bengal from the foreign control* 

:d companies arid the targe industrial 
'cuses;, This survey showed that the. in- 
cstment likqly from the implementation 
'f these licences wobld be about Rs 130 
roreswith a large employment potential. 
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The government of West Bengal has been 
urging the central govemment to expeditc 
the issue of licences for th# protects but 
even if New Delhi takes a quick and 
; favourable decision, will they , be ? able to 
commence production in view Of the acute 
shortage of power? Apart from power, 
the severe shortage of coal, steel and other 
essential materials has also been a major 
impediment to industrial production and 
expansion of industries in West Bengal, 

The West Bengal Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation has said in a report 
just released that entrepreneurs are 
evincing interest, that resources are being 
made available and that there is an in¬ 
creasing desire to invest. But the report 
admits that fully developed land with re¬ 
quisite facilities like power, water, railway 
sidings and approach roads is “hard to 
find outside the congested industrial belt 
of Calcutta, Howrah and 24-Parganas”. 
In November last year, the state govern¬ 
ment set up the Industrial Infrastructure 
Development Corporation. This was 
done through an ordinance, which gave 
the impression that the government was 
going to develop the infrastructure facili¬ 
ties with a sense of urgency. But the in¬ 
frastructure corporation seems to be going 
ahead with its task in a leisurely manner. 
It is understood that this corporation will 
first take up a large area in Kalyani for 
infrastructure development and that it will 
proceed from one growth centre to another 
till all aie covered. But unless all the 
gtowth centres are provided with the neces¬ 
sary infrastructure facilities, more or less 
simultaneously, it will not be possible to 
impart some momentum to the state’s 
industrial growth. 

An interesting development in West 
Bengal has been in the field of joint sector 
projects. These ate for the manufacture 
of automobile tyres and tubes, television 
receiving sets, cement, scooters, alloy 
steels, cigarettes, and tungsten filaments. 
Joint sector projects are also being consi¬ 
dered for setting up spinning mills in the 
backward districts and a watch factory in 
Darjeeling. The initial expenses for these 
projects will be met by the West Bengal 
Industrial Development Corporation. The 
latter will also participate in their equity 
up to 26 per cent. The joint sector part¬ 
ners will contribute 25 per cent of the 
equity and the rest will be offered to the 
public. These projects are estimated to 
involve a total investment of about Rs 140 
crores. 

The government of West Bengal has 
been keen that the partners from the pri¬ 
vate sector for these projects should coine 
from among the local entrepreneurs but it 
seems that there has been no encouraging 
response from them. The government, 
however, should not indefinitely delay 
actfon on these schemes on the ground 
that it has not been able to find local cn- 
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trepreneuns. V is essential that all, ,thetc 
projects should be expeditiously imple¬ 
mented, irrespective of whether the. part¬ 
ners are Bengalis or are from other states. 
The early completion of these schemes is 
of great importance to the development 
of West Bengal’s economy from the point 
of view of employment and the supply of 
essential goods. For example, the cement 
project will considerably help West Bengal 
to augment the availability of this impor¬ 
tant building material The original letter 
of intent was issued in December 1971 for 
200,000 tonnes of portland cement per 
year. Now it is proposed to produce slag 
cement, and the central government has 
been requested to increase the capacity of 
the plant from 200,000 tonnes to 800,000 
tonnes. In the case of other projects also, 
valuable time is being lost on account 
of one reason or another. 

Mr Siddhartha Shankar Ray therefore 
should see to it that the Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation works energetically 
and completes these schemes as early as 
possible. The corporation seems to be 
quite optimistic about the development 
prospects. It says: “New avenues of in¬ 
vestment are now opening in West Bengal 
ready to be explored by youthful open- 
minded entrepreneurship. These are 
signs of regeneration, and more capital 
is flowing into the state. For example, in 
the next few years there will be 13, pos¬ 
sibly more, mini-steel plants in the stale, 
with a capital investment of about one 
crore rupees each. Every day the volume 
of enquiries grows, and the interest entre¬ 
preneurs are evincing in West Bengal. 
These do not look like flashes in the pan: 
there are signs of a steady fire'l West 
Bengal's industrial potential is, of course, 
immense but the state government has to 
show a great deal of initiative before it 
can hope to speed up its economic growth 
at the same rate as other states. 

Meanwhile, the central government 
should also help West Bengal by setting 
up some major projects such as a shipyard 
and a petrochemical complex. The Asso¬ 
ciation of Indian Engineering Industry has 
expressed concern at reports that the 
petrochemical complex which was to have 
been set up in Haldia has been abandoned, 

It has said that this complex would have 
been “a natural corollary” to the refinery 
that has been already established in 
Haldia. It has claimed that the project 
will generate a host of industries down¬ 
stream of the petrochemical complex and 
make “a vital difference” to the economy 
of West Bengal and the eastern region. 
Similarly a shipyard in Haldia will also 
give a big boost to the slate’s economy, it 
is true that New Delhi can decide On these 
projects only after considering all the rc*- 
ievant factors from the national angle but 
this surely can be no justification for in¬ 
definite indecision. „v 
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Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Limited* Bhopal—India’s 
first and only unit equip¬ 
ped to meet the complex 
needs of hydro and ther¬ 
mal stations—generation* 
transmission and utilisa¬ 
tion! on a turn-key Basis 
and all under one roof I 


BHEL, Bhopa!, one of the largest 
power plants in entire Asia, has 
dramatically increased the nation's 
power output. Benefiting an 
endless list of major power projects* 
by supplying the most sophisticated 
heavy electrical equipment. BHEL* 
Bhopal has also contributed 
several firsts towards indigenising 
electric traction equipment* 

Today* BHEL* Bhopal employs 
over 19*500 people including about 
1 *300 trained engineers. It has 
nursed the growth of nearly 60 
ancillary units—a great asset to our 
developing economy. And its 
turnover to date is worth over 
Rs. 295 crores. 


BHEL* Bhopal, has notonlycut 
down India's dependence on 
other countries* but has also won 
several meritorious export orders- 
and that too against severe world 
competition. 

BHEL* Bhopal charges ahead 
towards its goal of vitalising the 
nation by meeting her diverse 
power needs. 

Power 
to the 
peopta 

BHARAT WAVY CUCTKKAUIMITB 
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Fertilizer Imports • Mini Newsprint Plants ♦ Paper 
Output • New Electronics Units 


Details are now available of fertilizer 
imports which have already been contrac¬ 
ted for shipment during the current finan¬ 
cial year. The total quantity arranged from 
as many as 16 countries is nearly 883,000 
tonnes in terms of plant nutrients—ap¬ 
proximately 428,500 tonnes nitrogen (N), 
107,400 tonnes P 2 0 4 and 347,000 tonnes 
K 2 0. The current year’s indigenous pro¬ 
duction programme envisages an output 
of about 1.4 million tonnes N and slightly 
over 0.4 million tonnes P 2 0 6 . The re¬ 
quirements of K*0 are primarily met by 
imports as the country does not produce 
more than a couple of thousand tonnes 
of this type of fertilisers. 

The possibility of arranging some more 
imports is not ruled out, provided, of 
course, shipping space can be firmed up. 
Arrangements for shipping, it is under¬ 
stood, have been made by the Minerals 
and Metals Trading Corporation — the 
public sector organisation which imports 
fertilisers from the east European count¬ 
ries — up to the end of December only. 
U is understood to be making strenuous 
efforts to arrange sailings for the January- 
March quarter of 1975. The position in 
respect of imports from other countries is 
not much different. Any large additional 
imports, of course, may not be possible 
not only because of the sharp rise in 
prices but also due to the overall shortage 
pf the three plant nutrients in the world 
markets. 

types of products 

The above imports have been contracted 
in the form of various types of products. 
So far as nitrogen is concerned, the im¬ 
ports will be in the form of 675,000 tonnes 
uriim, 88,000 tonnes ammonium nitrophos- 
phatc ,4 35,000 tonnes calcium ammonium 
nitrate, 19,000 tonnes ammonium sul¬ 
phate nitrate,' 125,000 tonnes ammonium 
sulphate, 182,5Q0. tonnes diammonium 
phosphate and 40,000 tonnes NPK own- 
pJ»x fertilisers. The imports of P^0 4 will 
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be in the form of ammonium nitrophos- 
phate, diammonium phosphate and NPK 
complexes (along with those of nitrogen). 
The K s O imports will be in the form of 
muriate of potash, sulphate of potash and 
NPK complexes. The imports of muriate 
of potash will be of the order of 700,000 
tonnes and those of sulphate of potash 
70,000 tonnes. 

MMTC Imports 

The Minerals and Metals Trading Cor¬ 
poration will be importing 250,000 tonnes 
muriate of potash (2,00.000 tonnes from 
the German Democratic Republic and 
50,000 tonnes from the Soviet Union), 
4,46,000 tonnes urea (200,000 tonnes from 
the Soviet Union, 46,000 tonnes from 
Bulgaria, 20,000 tonnes from the Demo¬ 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea and 
180,000 tonnes from Poland), 35,000 ton¬ 
nes calcium ammonium nitrate, (from 
Poland) and 75,000 tonnes ammonium 
sulphate (from the Soviet Union). The 
Soviet Union, thus, will be making avail¬ 
able this year 200,000 tonnes urea, 75,000 
tonnes ammonium sulphate and 50,000 
tonnes muriate of potash. Poland will 
supply 180,000 tonnes urea and 35,000 
tonnes calcium ammonium nitrate. The 
German Democratic Republic, Bulgaria 
and the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea will ship to us 200,000 tonnes 
of muriate of potash, 46,000 tonnes urea 
and 20,000 tonnes urea, respectively. 

Of the remaining imports. West Ger¬ 
many will supply 100,000 tonnes muriate 
of potash, 10,000 tonnes sulphate of 
potash, 42,250 tonnes ammonium nitro-, 
phosphate, 15,000 tonnes urea, 25,000 
tonnes calcium ammonium nitrate, 9,000 
tonnes ammonium sulphate nitrate and 
15,000 tonnes ammonium sulphate. Italy 
has promised to make available 10,750 
tonnes ammemium nitfophosphate, 20,000 
tonnes urea, 65,000 tonnes calcium 
ammonium nitrate and 10,000 tonnes 
amm oni u m sulphate nitrate. Belgium 


will export to us 10,000 tonnes urea and 0 
an equal quantity of calcium ammonium j 
nitrate. About 30,000 tonnes urea and j, 1 
15,000 tonnes ammonium sulphate will ?• 
be coming from Holland. The imports t 
from Japan will be 100,000 tonnes urea t 
and 20,000 tonnes ammonium sulphate, i; 
France, Norway, Canada, Kuwait, the . 
United States of America and Yugoslavia 
will make available 35,000 tonnes ammo- ! 
nium nitrophosphate, 15,000 tonnes urea, 
350,000 tonnes muriate of potash, 39,000 V 
tonnes urea, 182,500 tonnes diammonium !; 
phosphate and 40,000 tonnes NPK com- , 
plex fertilisers, respectively. : 

' ' i; 

An interesting fact about the contracted * 
imports is that whereas we will have to i 
pay substantially higher prices for all 
other types of fertilisers, the imports of ji 
muriate of potash have been arranged at j 
practically the pre-September 1973 prices !* 
which ranged between $ 42.5 and 43.54 ; 
per tonne f.o.b. bulk. The official cir- 
cles, however, arc reticent to disclose the ■ 
prices at which some of the contracts have • , 
been entered into after November, 1973, \< 
for the import of nitrogenous and phos- 
phatic fertilisers. J 

As already reported in this column, our tj 
total requirements of fertilisers during : 
the current financial year are estimated ; 
around 4.42 million tonnes -— 2.97 mil¬ 
lion tonnes nitrogen, 0.94 million tonnes 
P a O t and slightly over half a million : 
tonnes KiO. 


The Bureau of Industrial Costs and 
Prices, the Directorate-General of Tech¬ 
nical Development and Hindustan Paper 
Corporation, it is understood, are consi¬ 
dering the prospects of setting up some 
mini newsprint plants. In a note submit¬ 
ted to the Development Council for Paper, 
Pulp and Allied industries, Dr J. C. 
Agarwala, a member of the council, has 
claimed that mini newsprint plants are 
better suited for the socio-economic con¬ 
ditions prevalent in the country. 

According to Dr Agarwala, the mini 
newsprint plants would need a capital cost 
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of just between Rs 2,$00 and Rs 3,000 
per tonne of installed capacity, whereas 
the Hindustan Paper eorporation might 
have to spend nearly Rs 10,000 pfer tpnnc 
of capacity in the large-sized projects it is 
contemplating; The foreign exchange 
* requirements of the mini newsprint units 
are also much less*—only between S00 to 
Rs 750 pet tonne of capacity, as against 
between Rs 2,000 and Rs 2,500 in the case 
of large-sized plants. 

Another major advantage of setting up 
mini projects would be reduction in de¬ 
pendence for the manufacture of newsprint 
On forest resources. Dr Agarwala 
thinks these resources could be utilised 
more profitably for the production 
of writing, printing and Other industrial 
papers which too are in acute shor¬ 
tage in the country. The mini news¬ 
print plants can be based on agricultural 
residues and re-cycled fibres and they 
would require only small quantities of 
chemical grade virgin pulp. Dr Agarwala 
has deplored the proposal for the manu¬ 
facture of newsprint in the public sector 
by using Beta reeds in Kerala. He feels 
that this raw material is perhaps the only 
material available in the country for mak¬ 
ing high strength papers. 

The establishment of mini newsprint 
plants, it is further claimed, would help 
in the dispersal of industry in various 
parts of the country and create more em¬ 
ployment than the large-sized projects can 
do. The gestation period of the mini 
units too is very much smaller than that 
of the large units. The mini plants can 
be put up by even small-scale entrepre¬ 
neurs. 

The profitability of mini plants, ac¬ 
cording to Dr Agarwala, however, depends 
on the extent of assistance that can be 
offered by the government for setting up 
these plants. If second-hand equipment 
is allowed to be imported, the mini plants, 
> Agarwala feels, can be set up very quick¬ 
ly at a very small cost and newsprint made 
Available to the consumer at competitive 
orices. The planning for each mini plant, 
ic of course points out, has to be custom 
tailored. So the cost would vary from unit 
to unit. If second-hand equipment is made 
ise of, the mini plants, Dr Agarwala 
estimates, can yield a return of about 15 
>er cent on capital employed. 

The quality of the newsprint made out 
»f agricultural residues like straw and 
ute sticks and re-cycled fibres, of course, 
/ill not be as good as that of the newsp¬ 
rint imported from Canada and the 
candinavian countries. But, it is felt 
tat it will serve the purposes of our news- 
aper industty. 

The figures of (he last year’s output of 
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paper and paper board, which are now 
available, confirm thogoperai belief that 
the sharp rise in their prices, after jVugust- 
September, was not wholly dye to the full- 
in production. The total output in 1973 
:—796,093 tonnes—was only marginally 
short of the previous year’s production— 
803,543 tonnes, Category-wise, it was as 
follows. 

(In tonnes) 

l i 72 . 

1. Printing paper 2,85,553 2,82,146 

2. Writing paper ... 1,58,709 1,58,023 

3. Packing and wrap¬ 

ping paper 1,98,418 1,94,914 

4. Miscellaneous va¬ 

rieties of paper 28,050 29,702 

5. Paper Board 1,32,813 1.30,808 

Total 8,03,543 7,96,093 

The output of all the three major 
categories of paper namely, printing paper, 
writing paper and packing and wrapping 
paper, and of paper board somewhat dec¬ 
lined, but that of miscellaneous varieties 
—the superior ones—showed a small in¬ 
crease. This apparently was due to the 
fact that the miscellaneous varieties could 
fetch very fancy prices and it was consi¬ 
dered more profitable to produce these 
varieties than the other categories. The 
sharp rise in prices, which according to 
some paper magnates themselves was “un¬ 
conscionable”, could also not be justified 
on the grounds of the growth in demand 
and the general inflationary tendencies in 
the economy. The game of nomenclature 
indulged in by a majority of paper manu¬ 
facturers and the government’s shutting 
its eyes to it helped the industry as well 
as the trade to jack up prices, particular¬ 
ly of printing and writing papers. Al¬ 
though the industry had agreed early this 
year to standardise the varieties of writing 
and printing papers to a much smaller 
number than was the case last year, the 
situation in regard to these papers has not 
eased very significantly. 

The utilisation of capacity in the paper 
industry last year was to the extent of 
about 82 per cent. The marginal setback 
to production in most cases was caused 
not by technical reasons but by the diffi¬ 
culties of coal, power, raw materials and 
labour unrest. If these difficulties are 
removed, the output this year, it is claim¬ 
ed, can be raised to 8,50,000 tonnes which 
would adequately meet the demand. 

During the current financial year, it is 
also expected that an additional produc¬ 
tion to the extent of at least 30,000 tonnes 
will be available fjcom the new schemes 
which will be completed in all respects 
either this year or in 1975-76. These 
include: 

(1) New Ventures: Ashok Paper 
Mills—Assam unit—27,000 tonnes ca- 
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parity; Ashok Paper Mills—Bihat unit 
—13,000 tonnes; Eaxmi Board 22,500 
tonnes; Central Paper Mills 17,300 
tonnes (Part completion iipto 7,000 
tonnes). ,, . , a 

, (2)' Substantia!Expansions: Star 
Paper Mills 6,000 tonnes; Titagarh 
Pap^r Mills 6,500 tonnes; West Coast 
Paper Mills 15,000 tonnes; Andhra 
Pradesh Paper Mills 15,000 tonnes. 

The additional capacity approved for 
establishment in the paper industry ag¬ 
gregates to 17,60,600 tonnes. Its break¬ 
up is as follow: 

No. Capacity 
(tonnesj 
Y r) 

1. Schemes covered by 

industrial licences (new 

units) 7 1,18,760 

2. Schemes covered by in¬ 

dustrial licences (sub¬ 
stantial expansions) 23 1,42,450 

3. Schemes covered by letters 

of intent (new' units) 55 12,29,0)0 

4. Schemes covered by let¬ 

ters of intent (sub¬ 
stantial expansions) 13 2,09,600 

5. Registration cases 19 60,780 

Total 17,60,600 

Currently, we have a total capacity to 
produce 9,66,520 tonnes of paper and 
paper board per annum. It is target ted 
to have 1.4 million tonnes capacity by 
1978.79. The production target for that 
year is 1.2 million tonnes. 

* * 

Three new public sector undertakings 
under the administrative control of the 
Department of Electronics are envisaged 
to be set up this year. These are: 

(i) an electronics trade and technology 
development corporation—it will 
concern itself with certain aspects 
the import/export trade in electro¬ 
nics as well as assessment and 
transfer of advanced technologies 
in electronics; 

(ii) a semi-conductor complex for 
production and research and deve¬ 
lopment in the areas of medium 
and large-scale integrated circuits* 
and display devices; and 

(iii) a computer maintenance unit to 
provide capability for the main¬ 
tenance and servicing of compu¬ 
ters imported front abroad and 
also to assist user agencies in sys¬ 
tems engineering. 

The exact locations of these unit* 
have not yet been derided. They will be 
selected on the basis of techno-economic 
considerations which are said to be under 
examination by the Department of Elec¬ 
tronics. * 
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Pharmaceuticals and the 


V. feftlatubrimanlftn 


public interest 


The pharmaceutical industry is having a 
hard time in the British press which is 
recalling with relish Voltaire’s comment 
that medical treatment consists of pouring 
drugs of which we know nothing into 
a patient of whom we know less. A 
report in The Guardian quotes Dr Andrew 
Herxheimer, editor of 'Drug and Thera¬ 
peutic Bulletin", an independent drug 
review sponsored by the Consumers’ 
Association, as saying that he estimated 
that between 20 and 40 per cent of National 
Health Service prescriptions were place¬ 
bos. “Everyone is happy,” says Dr 
Herxheimer, “because everyone is collect¬ 
ing. The doctor thinks it might do some 
good, the patient thinks it might do some 
good, and the manufacturer, of course, is 
happy.” 

More specifically The Guardian claims 
that a comparative study of international 
drug standards conducted by it shows that 
near ly a quarter of the 400 drugs ruled 
by the Food and Drug Administration to 
be lacking evidence of effectiveness and 
thus subject to mandatory withdrawal 
from the US market, are still on sale in 
Britain. Accusing American and Swiss 
pharmaceutical companies of selling in 
Britain “ineffective” prescription drugs 
which they have withdrawn from the 
United Stales market, this newspaper 
mentions in this connection C’iba’s 
Bradasol lozenges, Parke Davis’s Benylin 
expectorant (this drug, however, is still on 
sale in the US because the firm has 
appealed against the adverse FDA ruling), 
Armour’s Sinaxar, Sandoz’s Hydergine 
and Searle Laboratories’ Pro-Bantine(they 
continue to be sold in the United States 
but the FDA has asked for further evi¬ 
dence of the efficacy claimed for them). 

lacking efficacy 

Analysing FDA-rated drugs on the 
British market The Guardian suggests that 
nearly 14 per cent lack evidence of efficacy 
for all conditions which they claim to treat, 
whikf move than half have been declared 
to be lacking evidence of efficacy for some 
claims. Barely 18 per cent have been 
ruled ffiffy effective. 
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The Guardian report mentions the view 
expressed by the Association of British 
Pharmaceutical Industries that the FDA 
ratings are controversial. It also notes 
that there is an impression in the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry that the FDA nurses a 
prejudice against combination drugs. The 
Guardian, however, proceeds to point out 
that the correlation between drugs rated 
poorly by the FDA in the United States 
dnd the Standing Joint Committee on the 
Classification of Proprietary Drugs (now 
defunct) in Britain is quite close, thus 
casting doubt on the argument that the 
FDA’s rulings have been unfair and 
capricious. For example, the drugs Cordex 
(Upjohn), Cremomycin (Merck, Sharp 
and Dohme), Rautrax (Squibb), Rauwi- 
loid-VerilOid (Riker) and Co-Hydeltra 
(Merck) were rated in Britain as having 
“an unacceptable lesser degree of efficacy 
or are of unacceptably greater toxicity”. 
The same drugs have been rated by the 
FDA as “lacking substantial evidence of 
efficacy” for all conditions they claim to 
treat. 

typical explanation 

Typical of the explanation given by 
pharmaceutical firms continuing to sell in 
the British market drugs on which an 
adverse ruling has been given by the FDA 
in the United States is the argument of 
Merck, Sharp and Dohme, whose anti¬ 
diarrhoea drugs Cremosuxidine, Sulfasuxi- 
dine and Cremomycin have been with¬ 
drawn in the United States: “British 
doctors continue to prescribe these drugs, 
and they certainly regard them as effica¬ 
cious. None of these drugs is actively 
promoted, but we have no intention of 
withdrawing them. We don’t share the 
view that the FDA is always right.” 
Pfizer is more soft-spoken but equally 
firm. Declaring that it has no intention 
of stopping sales of its antibiotic drug 
Sigamycin in Britain, a Pfizer spokesman 
in the UK is reported to have said: “We 
try to oblige our customers, and they 
Swear by it* there is no reason to dis¬ 
continue so long as there is sufficient 
demand;” 
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Now may 1 express a personal wish 
that some energetic team of reporters i 
(perhaps from the stables of The Timex of i 
India) would make a nationwide survey 
of drug marketing to find out which drugs > 
withdrawn from the US market following i 
adverse FDA rating are being retailed in 
our country ? The central government’s 
Drug Controller, 1 suppose, should have 
this information, but 1 doubt that his , 
office is making use of it. As a matter of 
fact, a great deal more needs to be known 
about the functioning of the drug control > 
machinery, whether at the centre or in 
the states, than the public is aware of. 

political dividends 

Effective drug control administration, j 
unfortunately, is not among the periorities 
of the central Health ministry or the 
Health departments in the states, One 
reason is that, because of the political 
mileage it can get out of it, the govern¬ 
ment of India, atded and abetted by 
certain politicians in Parliament, has been 
lavishly spending its energy and time on a 
largely pointless scheme for controlling 
drug prices. 

While prices and profits in the drug 
industry certainly need to be supervised 
by the government, it is doubtful that the 
attempts made in this direction have 
substantially succeeded in their avowed 
object. On the contrary, there is reason 
to believe that the drug control structure 
is not sufficiently scientific or flexible with 
the result that the rapid growth of the 
pharmaceutical industry, so essential for 
the progress of public health and medical 
care, is being deterred to some extent. 
There is also room for the specific appre¬ 
hension that low, or lack of, profitability 
is encouraging pharmaceutical companies 
to go slow with the manufacture of quite 
a few essential drugs. Meanwhile, the 
government’s preoccupation with drug 
prices or profits in the organized sector of 
the industry goes ill With its criminal 
neglect of the task of policing the small- 
scale sector which, in many parts of the 
country, is becoming synonymous 
with the traffic in sub-standards or 
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spurious products In the same manner 
hut to a Jesser extent the government may 
have been remiss also in ensuring that the 
highest available international standards 
are enforced on the marketing of drugs 
by pharmaceutical companies in the 
organized sector. A study similar to that 

Evolving 


M. 


There has recently been much talk about 
evolving an integrated national wages and 
incomes policy. At a repent seminar, the 
union minister of Commerce, Mr D. P. 
Chattopadhayaya, spate in favour of. a 
“rational and national” wage policy and 
also a ceiling on incomes. During the 
debate in the Lok Sabhu on the budget 
demands for the ministry of Labour, 
the union Labour minister, Mr K, V. 
Raghunutha Reddy, said that the govern- 
mertt Was seized of the problem of weed¬ 
ing out the anomalies and irrationalities of 
the existing wage structure, and evolving a 
national wage structure consistent with 
tbe objectives of growth with equity. 

reasonable balance 

Some time back a committee tinder the 
chairmanship of a member of the Planning 
Commission brought out a blueprint urg¬ 
ing a national wage policy within the 
framework of an appropriate incomes 
policy, It stressed the necessity of a rea¬ 
sonable balance between wages, salaries 
and entrepreneurial incomes in the organi¬ 
sed and unorganised sectors. The com* 
mittee opposed unlimited increases in 
wages and salaries in the organised sector. 
It felt that the emoluments for the high 
skilled labour are often disproportionate. 
Salaries in the private sector should not 
be out of line with those in the public sec¬ 
tor and a greater balance should be res¬ 
tored between them. The committee 
pointed out that the whole nation had 
made sacrifices in building up the key and 
basic industries, not only by way of pay¬ 
ment of internal taxe£ through savings and 
high prices but also by shouldering the 
burden of external loans and the fruits of 
this effort cannot be allowed to be appro¬ 
priated only by the workers and employers 
in thcsjc sectors., t . 
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conducted by TheGimrAicmia Britain iriay government to thisissucof priorities*.' but 
quite possibly force New Delhi to reteog- there has been nothing subsequently in 
nize at least the peed fdr putting first Dr ^arati Singes public Statements ©* in 
things first. The Kafipur tragedy of "gfuedse the known actions of Us ministry to 
deaths —this, incidentally, was not the reassure the public that its life and health 
first of its kind nor is it likely to be the have become the primary concern of the 
last—should of course have alerted the government’s policy for pharmacuticals. 

a national 


wage policy 


Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Employers’ Federation of India, its 
President, Mr Naval Tata, urged that wage 
disputes should be decided according to 
some guidelines. These guidelines which 
may be evolved by the government after 
tripartite consultation and based on the 
national objective of economic growth with 
social service should be declared to be the 
state policy. All parties including concili¬ 
ators, tribunals and courts or arbitrators 
should adhere to these guidelines. After 
these guidelines are laid down, a high po¬ 
wer wage commission should look into the 
major agreements and awards and ensure 
that these conform to the accepted guidlincs 
and are not mere ad hoc decisions. He listed 
by way of illustration the following objec¬ 
tives as desirable in formulating wage guide¬ 
lines: (i) It should reduce inter-industry 
and inter-regional disparities in wages, fit) 
maintain reasonable balance between wages 
and non-wage incomes in all sectors of the 
economy, (iii) ensure improvement in wages 
of poorly paid and unorganised workers, 
(iv) promote employment and making it 
economically attractive for industries to 
expand and to discourage indiscriminate 
labour-saving devices, and (v) help to curb 
inflationary pressures. 

price stability 

The draft of the fifth five year Plan 
has highlighted the need to maintain price 
stability to secure non-inflationary deve¬ 
lopment. As regards wage policy it says 
that the wage and non-wage benefits must 
be related to performance in industrial 
enterprises. In fixing wages, attempts 
should be mqde to narrow down non¬ 
functional disparities as well as take into 
account the wage levels prevailing in the 
unorganised sector. It is also necessary 
to build up over a period of time a natio¬ 
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nal wage structure. An important begin¬ 
ning can be made through attempts to 
narrow down disparities within the Orga¬ 
nised sector itself, including both private 
and public sectors. The Draft does not 
dearly indicate the practical steps and 
machinery for securing these objectives. 

In the context of the continuous infla¬ 
tion in the economy a national wage policy 
can only be thought of as part of an inte¬ 
grated wages, incomes and prices policy. 
So far as incomes are concerned there 
is to some extent a limit on excessive in¬ 
comes in the shape of income tax and 
wealth tax, but there are great disparities 
in incomes because of the parallel econo¬ 
my of black money. If this evil can be 
curbed and an appropriate incomes policy 
is extended to the prosperous agricultural 
sector also, there would be no great diffi¬ 
culty in implementing an appropriate in¬ 
comes policy. 

necessary policy 

So far as wages are concerned, 
trade unions have always been urging 
that there can be no restrictions on wages 
unless stability in prices is secured. But 
it is precisely m a period of continuous in¬ 
flation that an integrated wages, incomes 
and prices policy is very necessary. Prices 
can be controlled to a limited extent by 
government as they depend on factors 
like cost of production and demand and 
supply of goods. The opposition from 
trade unions might be more easily over¬ 
come if cooperation from all parties is 
secured in a concerted effort ip All direct 
tions to contain inflation and also to evol¬ 
ve and implement an equable national 
wages and incomes policy, Some time 
back the union Finance minister, Mr Y.B. 
Chavan, speaking at the Asian Trade 
Union seminar organised by the AITUC, 
Observed that claims of wage increases 
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and other amenities must bear some rela¬ 
tion to the national paying capacity and 
also to the need for faster accumulation of 
capital, Such an attitude would also 
help the speedy growth of employment 
opportunities. 

It has been recognised that there are 
many anomalies and irrationalities in wage 
structures. For example in recent years 
certain sectors in industry have emerged 
as, very high wages/salary islands. The 
employees therein have, by using pressures, 
pushed up wages (including dearness al¬ 
lowances) which are very much out of line 
with those in similar occupations in other 
industries, e. g. in the nationalised banks, 
the LIC and the large pharmaceutical con¬ 
cerns having foreign collaboration. In 
such industries the bonuses and fringe 


benefits are also high. It is not that in 
these sectors the employees work harder 
than in other industries, but they are in 
the fortunate position of being employed 
in these prosperous industries. Further¬ 
more, industries having the highest wages are 
precisely those in which employment incre¬ 
ases are the smallest. More of the unemp¬ 
loyed and underemployed and those en¬ 
gaged in unproductive activities would be 
employed in such industries if the wages 
were not set very high in relation to the 
traditional sector. 

Very high wages and dearness allowan¬ 
ces provoke demands for higher wages 
from employees in other industries. An 
appropriate wages and incomes policy must 
aim at reducing excessive disparities and 
anomalies in wages and incomes. While 
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it should pay attention to the task <ja 
raising incomes to a minimum level in th; 
unorganised sector and the non-industrh 
sector of the economy. It should nc: 
interfere with lises in wages linked to prei 
ductivity. It should control any furthe, 
rises in emoluments in very high wag' 
islands. The entire wage and income! i 
policy has to be functionally useful. Fqi 
giving effect to an appropriate wages an| 
incomes policy it would be necessary tl'i 
have a high power wages and income 
board with powers to lay down guideline 
which should be laid before Parliameij 
and subject to its review. The guideline 
should be made binding on industry 
tribunals, wage boatds and arbitrator! 
and required to be observed in tripart it 
settlements between employers an; 
unions. 


Impact of green revolution 

on farm labour 


A. C. Cangwar 


& 

Parmatma Singh 

With the introduction of high yielding 
varieties of wheat, paddy, maize, bajra 
and jowar which are highly responsive to 
heavier doses of fertilizers, irrigation and 
plant protection measures, the demand 
for the mechanization of some of the 
farm operations has increased rapidly. 
This has shifted emphasis from labour 
intensive to capital intensive farming. 
Mechanization is thus one of the major 
aspects of capital intensive fanning. In 
Haryana, for example, pumpsets, thres¬ 
hers, tractors and other mechanical devices 
have rapidly gained popularity among the 
fanners. The demand for such mechani¬ 
zation emerged from the inadequate 
supply of labour at peak periods of work 
and high labour charges. 

It has often been contended that mecha¬ 
nization of farm operations would reduce 
labour requirements in agriculture. This 
would in turn increase the number of sur¬ 
plus labour in the countryside. Lower de¬ 
mand for labour would force wages to re¬ 
main constant even though productivity of 
labour increased. Since farm labour was 
unorganised, it was unable to get its due 
shire of increased productivity. This 
ltae of argument has necessitated an 
examination of the factual position in this 
regard. It needed to be investigated if due 
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to the introduction of mechanization, per 
acre labour requirement had come down 
to a lower level than per technology 
period. It also needed to be seen if wages 
moved at a lower rate than the consumer 
price index for agricultural labour. The 
specific objectives of this study thus were; 

O') To examine the impact of the 
green revolution on the employ¬ 
ment of agricultural labour. 

07) To work out the trend in agricul¬ 
tural wage rates and the consumer 
price index. 

For this study, Haryana was consi¬ 
dered a suitable area, as it has experienced 
a faster mechanization rate in the field 
of agriculture. The study is based on the 
secondary data collected from published 
and unpublished sources. Data regarding 
the use of agricultural labour were col¬ 
lected at two time periods, i.e. 1961-62 
and 1971-72. The first represents the 
use of labour before the inception of the 
new technology and the second after the 
inception of new technology of agricul¬ 
tural production. The data regarding 
wages for different farm operations were 
obtained from the statistical abstract of 
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Haryana from 1960 to 1970 at currei; 
prices. Similarly the data on consume 
price index (current prices) of agriculture 
labour were obtained from the statistic} 
abstract of the state. The index number 
of these data were constructed considerin 
1960 as the base period. To find out th, 
rale of growth of agricultural wages fo 
major farm operations regression equatio, 
of the following form was fitted : i 

Y-a+bt 

where, 

Y-wage rate 
a=constant 

regression coefficient and 
t •time period. 

To eliminate the effect of money illusioi 
in the wages, the money value of wage 
was converted into its purchasable capa 
city for different commodities, The wage 
were evaluated in terms of these commo 
dities at two time periods, i.e. 1961-6: 
and 1971-72. The commodities considers 
for this purpose were wheat, gram, bajr 
and sugarcane (gut). ; 

To examine the impact of the gree 
revolution on the employment of agri 
cultural labour, data from the two studie 
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! conducted in tlie same region are presented 
:in Table T. 

Tabic 1 

Haryana: Labour Employment in Crop 
Production 

(Man-days per acre) 


Table II 

Index Number of Wages Paid to Agricultural Labourers 


(Base I960) 


Year 


Agricultural labour used for 


Skilled 


Crop 

Bujra 

Wheat 

Gram 

Sugarcane 


1961-62* 1971-72f 


9.72 

19.83 

14.75 

74.00 


20.00 

31.50 

15.25 

68.20 


Consu- 

------- --— mer 

Plough- Sowing Weed- Harves- Picking Other Black- Carpcn- price 
ing mg ting opera- smith ter index 

lions for 

agri¬ 

cultural 

labour 

(Base 

1960-61) 


* *The Studies in (he Economics of Farm 
Management in Punjab ; 1961-62: Publi¬ 
cation No. 54, Economic and Statistical 
Organisation, Govt, of Punjab 

tSingh P- and Ham Kanwar: “Prospects 
and Problems of Multiple Cropping in 
Haryana", Department of Economics, 
HAU, Hissar, (unpublished). 

Table! indicates that in crops like bajra 
iml wheat where a breakthrough has been 
xpevienccd, the per acre use of labour 
ncreased from 9.72 days and 19.83 days 
a 1960-61 to 20,00 days and 31.50 days 
: n 1971-72, respectively. As against this 
a the case of gram and sugarcane where no 
ignilicant technological change has taken 
lace, there is not much change in the use 
f labour cither, in the case of sugarcane, 
ie decline in the labour use was slightly 
, lore than in gram. It reflects the fact that 
< i all those crops where technological 
( rcakthrough has taken place, even with 
(le present level of mechanization, labour 
j sc per acre has increased. Against this, 

;: crops where technological changes have 
I jt taken place, per acre labour employed 
3 tows a declining trend. This is due to 
f c fact that the crops which have not 
>] x*n affected by the green revolution have 

► so been affected by the process of mecha- 
;t ration besides bajra and wheat. These 

tdings thus reveal that the green revo- 
tion has increased human labour employ- 

> ent. These findings are in conformity 
;th the findings ofLJ. Singl'd and Shustry 
id Mukerjee.- 

To study the impact of the green revo- 
tion on agricultural wages, data on daily 
ricultural wages and consumer price 
lex for agricultural labourers were used 
>m the Statistical Abstract of Haryana. 

,e index numbers of the daily agricultural 
iges were calculated by taking 1960 as 
J t base year. 


1961 

93 

104 

80 

107 

114 

87 

128 

113 

104 

1962 

108 

112 ■ 

95 

118 

157 

108 

135 

122 " 

106 

1963 

no 

115 

101 

134 

137 

1 !4 

M3 

123 

106 

1964 

116 

122 

103 

131 

129 

122 

!3X 

122 

138 

1965 

113 

112 

98 

115 

143 

113 

146 

126 

138 

1966 

125 

129 

113 

133 

181 

132 

158 

135 

148 

1967 

142 

161 

133 

181 

183 

146 

170 

156 

194 

1968 

167 

175 

142 

191 

195 

172 

211 

183 

191 

1969 

J96 

205 

163 

211 

212 

185 

236 

207 

193 

1970 

218 

232 

183 

239 

218 

213 

256 

223 

196 

Table 11 shows that farm labour wages 

The 

increase 

in the 

consumer 

price 


increased by 118,132,83, 139,118 and 113 
per cent for ploughing, sowing, weeding, 
harvesting picking and other agricultural 
operations respectively in 1970 over I960. 
The maximum increase was observed in 
harvesting followed by sowing operations. 
This reflects that by increasing yield and 
cropping intensity, the new farm techno¬ 
logy has made these operations labour 
intensive, in fact, harvesting and plough¬ 
ing are two major farm operations in 
which farm mechanization has been pre¬ 
dominant. Some workers have called 
this selective farm mechanization. In¬ 
crease in wages was lowest for weeding 
operations. This seems mainly due to the 
use of wcedicides which forms a package 
of the new farm technology. In the case of 
skilled labour the increase in the wages 
of blacksmiths was more prominent than, 
that of carpenters. The wages of black¬ 
smiths increased 156 per cent in 1970 over 
I960 while the increase was 123 per cent 
in the case of carpenters. This indicates 
that due to mechanization, the demand 
for blacksmiths has increased relatively 
more than that for carpenters and this 
has resulted in a shift in the demand- 
supply equilibrium at the higher level in 
regard to wages. 


index of agricultural labour for the corres¬ 
ponding period was only 96 per cent. 
This shows that money wages increased 
at a faster rate than the consumer price 
index of agricultural labourers, in a 
labour deficit state such as Haryana, 
this finding seems plausible. However, 
real wages in terms of farm commodities 
remained almost the same during 1961-62 
to 1971-72 (Tabic ill). 

Table 111 

Wages of Farm Labour in Terms of 
Commodities 


Crop 


1961-62 

Wages/ Price/ 
Day Qtl. 
(Kg) Hs 


1971-72 


Wages/ Price/- 
Day Qtl. 
(Kg) (Rs) 


Wheat 

6 

38.82 

6 

80.00 

Gram 

7 

35.44 

6 

82.00 

Bajra 

6 

36,24 

8 

60.00 

Sugarcane 

(Gur) 

6 

38.29 

6 

80.00 
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To compare the increase in wages and 
increase; in consumer price index for 
agricultural labour, a more refined tear , 
was applied. For this linear equations 
were fitted considering increase in index 
of wages and prices; as dependent and time 
as independent variables. This was done to 
eliminate fluctuation effect from the wages 
and consumer price index in between the 
years. These results are presented in Tabic 
IV. 

TAUUi iv 

Linear Trend of Wages Paid to Agricultural 
Labourers and Consumer Price Index 


Operation 

Equation 

A-Agricultural 

a b 

labow 

(constant) (regress^ 
ion 

coefficient) 

Ploughing 

Y-v 67.86+12.881 
(1.74) 

Sowing 

Y=-72.12+13.561 
(2.01) 

Weeding 

Y— 64.01+10.381 
(1.21) 

Harvesting 

Y- 79.61+13.891 
(2.13) 

Picking 

Other agricultural 

Y *= 106.57 +10.97» 
(1.63) 

operations 

B -Skilled 

Y-= 70.73+12.451 
(1.37) 

Blacksmith 

Y— 95.21+13.981 
(2.03) 

Carpenter 

C—Consumer Price 
Index for Agri - 

Y= 84.45+12.10t 
(1.77) 

, cultural labour 

Y«= 82.50+12.54t 
(1.36) 


11 is observed from Table IV that over 
this period the money wages of agricul¬ 
tural labour in the state grew at an annual 
rate of 10.38 per cent for weeding to 
13.89per,cent for harvesting. The highest 
growth rate in the wages was experienced 
for harvesting, sowing and ploughing with 
13.89,13.56, and 12.88 per cent mceases 
per annum, respectively, In the corres- 
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ponding period the wages pf skilled labour 
i.e. blacksmiths and carpenters increased 
by 13.9i «im 12.10 per cent per annum 
respectively. During the same period 
consumer price index for agricultural 
labourers attained an annual growth rate 
of 12.54 per cent, This reflects that the 
real wage rates in the state remained more 
or less constant over this period. The 
increase in wages experienced by the 
farmers is mainly a monetary phenomenon 
and labourers have not gained due to the 
increase in wages. The policy implication 
of this finding is that there was no change 
in the economic position of agricultural 
labourers from I960 to 1970 and they have 
remained where they were. The increase 
in money wages was neutralised by the 
increase in the consumer price index. 

The data on wages were obtained from 
t'lie two studies mentioned in Table 1 to 
know the real wages of agricultural labour 
in 1961-62 and 1971-72. Money wages 
were expressed in terms of commodities 
which can be purchased from these wages. 
The data has already been presented 
in Table III. (Page 1026). 

Table 111 revoaK that there was no 
change in real wages in 1971-72 over 1961- 
62 measured in terms of wheat and 
sugarcane (gur) quantity paid as uaiges. 
As against this it increased for bajra 
and decreased for gram in 197J-72 over 
1961-62. Thiswas mainly due to the price 


factor for these commodities, this subs¬ 
tantiates the findings of Table I V and sug¬ 
gests that the increase in money wages of 
labour is simply a money iHaston. There 
is no change in real wages from 1961-62 
to 1971-72. 

The data presented in this study reveal 
two facte. First that due to the green 
revolution the employment opportunity 
on farms has increased even when there 
has been a rapid growth in mechanization. 
Second, that in terms of real wages agri¬ 
cultural labourers in 1971-72 remained 
at the level of 1961-62. The increase in 
wages is nothing but money illusion. 
The wages have increased in the same 
proportion as the consumer price index 
of the agricultural labourers. On the 
whole it can be concluded from this study 
that agricultural labour has not gained 
anything from the green revolution so 
far as the standard of living in con¬ 
cerned. 
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The Foodgvains Policy Committee, it would be 
recalled had recommended that India must import 
for current consumption a minimum amount of 
foodgrains which could not be put at less than 
at the average of net imports for the preceding 
quinquennium, viz,. K000,000 tons a year in round * 
figures,, In addition, the Committee recommended 
that the Central Government must forthwith 
build up a Central Foodgraihs Reserve of 500,000 
tons in order that it might possess sufficient ma¬ 
noeuvring power lo break defeatism and lo curb 


the monopolist who is prepared, for his own pro¬ 
fit-making motives, to hold the Government in 
ransom. Consequently, the Committee pressed 
for a minimum import of 11 million tons ip. the 
tot year and of at least one million torts thereafter. 
The government had fully accepted the recommen¬ 
dations of tins Committee and had given assurance 
that it would approach the British Government and 
press energetically for the necessary shipping and 
other facilities. However the figures which ate 
now available reveal a very disappointing picture. 
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i 

Europe's Immigrant Workers 

There are ten million immigrants in the 
European Economic Community alone, 
excluding intra-EEC migrants. Gathered 
together, they would be a nation the size 
of the Netherlands or Assam. Accord¬ 
ing to a UN forecast (pre-oil crisis), the 
immigrant labour force will be 22 million 
by 1980. That would be nearly half as 
many as emigrated from Europe to 
the "New World in the great 19th cen¬ 
tury migrations. Those migrations to 
America produced enormous turbulence 
and suffering* but, compared with what 
is happening today, they were socially and 
racially homogeneous. The overwhelming 
majority were of European stock and 
Judaeo-Christian culture. Today, the 
EEC has Turks, Moroccans, Jamaicans, 
Algerians* Pakistanis, Indians, Surinamese, 
Antilleans, South Koreans and Filipinos 
moving into the bottom rungs of a 
society very different from their 
homelands. Alienation, antagonism, 
withdrawal, hostility and reaction feed 


have come to do jobs that Europeans no 
longer care to do is an article ol faith 
among intellectuals and company per¬ 
sonnel officers* On the other hand, ior 
many, perhaps most, Europeans, the im¬ 
migrants have come to take advantage of 
Europe's success in creating wealth, to 
compete for scarce housing, and to bene¬ 
fit highly by developed social services. 
When the facts and prejudice are so far 
apart, and when the “culprit” is so easily 
identifiable, the scope for social distur¬ 
bance is great. 

That the outbreak of violence have so 
far been localised and relatively small is 
probably fairly easily explained. First, 
there is the social stability of the Euro¬ 
pean post-war system, strengthened by 
the economic advances from which most 
people have benefited. Secondly, immi¬ 
gration has helped European job mobility; 
the native workers have been able to 
move up a rung or two: they may not 
acknowledge why this has happened but 
that does not detract from their sense of 
achievement. Thirdly, first generation 
newcomers have been reluctant to inte¬ 


changing. The first is the deep economic 
insecurity which has overtaken Europe, 
This does not mean that Europe will sud¬ 
denly send all its immigrants home. Some¬ 
thing more complex and in its own way 
damaging will happen, The immigrants 
do jobs that many native Europeans would 
rather be unemployed than do. In 1967, 
West Germany’s economic growth dropped 
to 0.3 per cent. Yet although immigrant 
recruitment fell, 152,000 new workers were 
engaged during 1967. The return flow 
was only slightly larger than it would have 
been if there had been a boom. The net 
decrease of 200,000 (out of 1,300.000 
foreign workers) was not due to dismissals 
by employers, but almost wholly to the 
fall in the number of new immigrants. 
Unless there is a long-lasting recession of 
unprecedented post-war proportions lea¬ 
ding to major changes of work habits, the 
vast majority of immigrants will stay. The 
Commonwealth immigrants, who arrived 
in the UK before 1972, and Surinamese 
and Dutch Antilleans, are in an unusual 
position because they cannot be evicted 
without major changes in the law. 

easy scapegoats 



on each other. The anti-Turkish riots 
in Rotterdam in 1973 shook a society 
that thought—because of its success in 
integrating 300,000 Indonesians m the 
fifties—that it knew how to overcome 
racism. The race riots in Marseilles in 
1973 damaged the picture of France as 
Europe’s least racially-conscious society* 

Opinion polls in all European court- 
tries confirm mounting discontent with 
the foreigners in their midst, That they 


grate with European culture. Fourthly, 
there has been the patient work of social 
and church agencies, trade unions and 
others. This varies in effectiveness from 
country to country* In Belgium, the trade 
unions are very co-operative whereas in 
Britain they are not. In Holland and the 
UK the community action groups have 
done good work whereas in Belgium and 
West Germany they are few. 

At least two of these factors are 
1028 


In these circumstances the immigrants 
are easy targets for those seeking scapego¬ 
ats for society’s ill. Passive tolerance 
could quickly become active animosity. 

The second major change is the age stru¬ 
cture of the immigrant population. It could 
not because of the foregoing probabili¬ 
ties, be happening at a worse time* Many 
migrants who came in the earl 1960s now 
have teen-age children who have spent 
most of their lives in Europe. They feel 
no reason to be grateful for the opportu¬ 
nity to work in Europe rather than starve 
in Jamaica or India, It is not important 
whether or not they have the nationality of 
the European host-country (as, e.g. Com¬ 
monwealth immigrants have); they still 
feel that they have a right to employment, 
to social mobility, and to a due measure 
of human dignity and self-respect. In 
their present situation, however, they 
tend to be sensitive of slights, real of ima¬ 
gined, and if things get worse they could 
cause serious social troubles, 

It is not only lack of job opportunities 
in their own countries that has driven 
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most of the immigrants to west Europe. 
West, Europe has itself exerted a pull 
through the miraculous economic growth 
of, the past twenty . years* Although this 
growth has been based on advanced tech¬ 
nology and to that extent on capital inten¬ 
sive industry, the parallel growth in ser¬ 
vices has kept up the demand for labour. 

Put another way, the availability of 
additional labour has been a main ingre¬ 
dient in: sustaining growth. The plentiful 
supply of relatively undemanding workers, 
young and hard-working, has favoured a 
degree of economic development impossi¬ 
ble without them. They have increased pro¬ 
ductivity by removing labour bottlenecks 
and have etoCouraged capital invesment by 
being readier than others to work at night. 
They have kept wage levels realistic, pre¬ 
venting them from rising too fast, and at 
the same time have enabled European 
workers to move into higher skilled jobs. 
They have been less demanding on the 
social services because of their age-group 
and have been prepared, because of their 
mobility, to move in and out of short-life 
jobs. The massive post-war migrations 
of Truks to West Germany, Italians to 
Switzerland, Finns to Sweden, Algerians 
to France, Surinamese to the Netherlands 
and Moroccans to Belgium have one factor 
in common, they arc all closely correlated 
with the economic growth of (he recipient 
countries, 

II 

Flight from Agriculture 

The mass immigration into west 
Europe from developing countries not 
only reflects the poverty of those countries 
but is a world-wide fact: the mass exodus 
from the Countryside to industrial centres. 
Not only do the cities olfer more chances 
of better paid work, but an industrial job, 
once obtained, does not depend on the 
weather or on day to day shifts in market 
prices. This process has been studied in 
ma«t)f. parts of the world, but Italy shows 
that it is also a European problem. In 
the past Century, agricultural workers in 
Italy have dropped by 7.6 million even 
though the population has doubled. Since 
1958, agricultural workers have dropped 
by more than one half. There are about 
three million Italians working outside 
Italy,’ but hundreds of thousands hive 
left the fand to flock to Italy’s own indus¬ 
trial centres, 

' Algeriiis typical of many poor coun¬ 
tries iu the European orbit. In 1930 
Algeria's urban papulation was 300,000 
flve per cent of the total. By 1960, how¬ 
ever, it hadrisen to 25 per cent, by 1963 
to 33 per cent, by 1956 to 38 per c:nt 


The rura! population in these years doub¬ 
led. Under-employment in 1963 was 49 
per cent for Algeria os a whole, and 64 
per Cent among the active.urban 'popula¬ 
tion. The Algerian Plan Directorate, 
although allowing for the continuation 
of 300*000 jobs overseas, calculates that 
it needs between now and 1980 to create 
70*000 jobs a year outside agriculture just 
to stay abreast. 

Algerian farm workers and small urban 
tradesmen began migrating to France in 
1871. In 1912, there were 5,000 Algerians 
in France “engaged in tabourious tasks 
in soap works and the docks, especially 
in Marseilles”. Since 1945 immigration has 
grown rapidly. Between 1948 and 1958, 
some 200,000 Algerians entered France. 
Including families there are now 800.000. 
About a' quarter of the active Algerian 
population in permanent employment was 
absent in Europe in 1966. 

bad image 

Today the Algerians seek work in the 
larger industrial firms. At the Billancourt 
works of Renault in 1965 all applicants 
for the thousands of jobs available were 
foreigners. “The French worker,” explai¬ 
ned the Secretary General of Renault, “has 
a bad image of industry. He prefers a 
white collar job, even if less well paid.” 
Of the 95,000 Renault workers in France, 
21,000 are immigrants. 

Increasingly, Algerians are moving up 
the economic ladder. The proportion of 
skilled Algerians has more than doubled 
in eighteen years. Between 1953 and 
1968 the number rose from 5.2 per cent 
of the total to 11.1 percent. 

Some might expect that after a period 
in France these increasingly skilled indus¬ 
trial workers would return home to help 
the expansion of Algerian industry. Cer¬ 
tainly, their links with the homeland are 
stronger than those of Commonwealth 
immigrants in the UK., not least because 
there'is the difficulty of having to live Ove 
years in Fr ance before they can apply for 
French nationality. Surveys of the Alge¬ 
rians in France * show that most would 
rithar have a job in Algeria than m 
Frounce even if that means lower wages. 
The reality of the situation is more com¬ 
plicated. There is a gross imbalance bet¬ 
ween the kind of jobs Algerians do in 
France and the kin-1 that are being opened 
in Algeria. Two thirds of Algerians in 
Europe work in bilingand construction. 
Assuming that Algeria achieves its planned 
vocational training of local workers in 
buildtqg, metal-working and transport, 
qlmt /ffl per;,cent of the Algerians 
trained in Europe tnxy 'be unable to 
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lands jobs at home unless they change < 
their trade or obtain higher skills. Yet j 
the jobs likely to have vacancies in Algeria f 
--chemicals, hydrocarbons and textiles— ■ 
are not the industries in 'which many • 
Algerians work in France. », ■ 

The foregoing situation is repeated In * 
all the sending countries, so that inevitably : 
immigrants are prolonging their stays in ; 
Europe, bringing their children up in ! 
France and although always talking of go- ; 
ing home, they rarely do. except tor holi¬ 
days. “The migrant then, is constantly \ 
tom,” says the ILO expert on migration, : 
"between his desire to overcome his depri- ! 
vattons and his desire to return home to a ( 
social structure in which he must febl the j 
deprivations even more keenly than, when ! 
lie left. The result is that again and again j 
he extends his stay abroad, and re-etnigra- i 
tes repeatedly after returning home oa 
short visits. The process will finally lead 
to significant numbers of workers settling 
down in the receiving country—if not for- j 
ever, at least until retirement age.” 

The former Wen German Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard, once suggested that if Eu¬ 
ropeans were willing to work longer and 
harder they could do without most of the 
foreign workers. But the fact is that 
many Europeans are reluctant to sweep 
the streets, work on conveyor belts or 
wait on tables. There is no easy solution 
lay substituting capital for labour iq the 
sectors in which immigrants are typically 
employed. The Swiss government,fearful 
of the increasin'; percentage of immigrants 
(now 30 per cent — the highest in Europe) 
has been putting the squeeze on industry 
for some years now. Evon so, it has been 
unable to reduce Swiss dependence on 
foreign workers to any extent. Moreover, 
increased capital investment must offset the 
effects of lower birth rates, earlier retire¬ 
ments, shorter working hours, longer holi¬ 
days and increased years at School before 
it can make an impact on the demand 
for immigrant workers. 

ill 

Capital in Search of W orker* ? 

There is an alternative: to take Euro¬ 
pean capital to countries where labour is 
plentiful. Albert Coppe, Who was until last 
year the EEC Commissioner for Social 
Affairs, supported this view. The . Dutch 
government has recently begun to consi¬ 
der it. Indeed, there was great interest in 
the Netherlands last year when a major . 
textile firm announced that it was moving 
lock, stock and barrel to a developing 
country. One has, however, only to con¬ 
sider the textile example to see the weak¬ 
ness of this alternative. Once a protected 
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| European textile firm moves to where its 
comparative advantage dictates, approxi- 
i matcly 95 per cent of European industry 
l will still be left behind Cdrtajnlp, the 
, hospitals, subways, road sweeper, building 
t sites and coal mines arc not going to 
I emigrate and they arc the biggest recrui- 
' ters of immigrants. It is also doubtful 
, that Renault, Mercedes, Vredestein and 
MAN Will move. It is not that they 
are reluctant to go abroad when the occa¬ 
sion demands! Renault already has 
' several lactones m developing countries. 
But Renault will only migrate when 
it pays, when local demands are high and 
| production runs long. After all, European 
i industry is loth to invest in its own under 
I developed regions, much less therefore in 
: uncertain and unstable conditions over¬ 
seas. It is, moreover, doubtful if Euro¬ 
pean governments with the it new balance 
of payments oil deficits will encourage 
large scale overseas investment. 

But if economics dictates that Europe 
must fuel Jts growth with increasing immi¬ 
grant workeis, will Fuiopcnu electors 


stand for it? Can one even conceive of a 
Europe with 22 million immigrants by 
1980? Labour migration that began to 
solve a real need is now in danger of be¬ 
coming counter-productive. 

At the moment, the situation in Europe 
is that there are industrialists who need 
labour, but Europeans electors who have 
benefited from immigrants, now feel that 
enough is enongh. By contrast there 
arc immigrant workers who feci forced 
by economic pressure and raised expecta¬ 
tions to leave their homelands. The ans¬ 
wer to this problem must take both sides 
of die equation into account. European 
industrialists will have to find ways of re¬ 
ducing their labour needs even il that 
means a zero growth system. 

Secondly, developing countries will 
have to reorientate their development po¬ 
licies more towards rural developments 
and away from the cities and industries 
winch feed the processes of emigration 
both in its domestic and foreign manifes¬ 
tations to the point where it has become 


counter-productive, On this front at 
least progress is being made, In the last 
four years, the WeriaBunk tM othef m- 
temational development agencies baye 
switched their interest towards rural deve¬ 
lopment* , 

finally, there ought to be a vast prog¬ 
ramme of education of the European elec¬ 
tors to make them realise that there can 
be no soft rise to prosperity on the backs 
of immigrant workers* and that it is un¬ 
realistic to expect that emigrants, who are 
already here with their children, can 
go home. They must be decently 
integrated. 

Sources and acknowledgements: The 
foregoing summarises, by special arrange¬ 
ment. a report in the latest issue of Econo¬ 
mic Trends, published quarterly to subs¬ 
cribers only, by the “Economist'’ Intelli¬ 
gence Unit, 27 St James’s Place, London 
S.W. la : 1NT, but the LIU is responsible 
neither for the emphasis of my summary 
nor for my interspersed comments, based 
on a variety of sources. 


Western Europe-a bad - 

case of nerves 


E.B. Brook 


Wrsr Europe- is not the place it was a 
year ago. The crowds of tourist holiday¬ 
makers are no longer blocking the 
continental streets and their cars the 
roads. 1 he number of Americans coming 
over for their holidays has fallen c IT by at 
least a quarter, visitors from Britain have 
about halved and even the West Germans 
arc spending ihcir holidays at heme a 
little more. More sparing people, like the 
French and Austnatis, are travelling 
abroad vciy little. The so-called “holiday 
lands” arc cither catering more for their 
own eilizcns or gloomily accepting the fact 
that 1974 will be a thin ytar for them. 
Italy, W'llh heavy import duties and 
frequent disoidcis, has all but resigned 
lemporaiily as a leading caterer and the 
Yugoslavs are hoping that the sun-set king 
northerners w’ho avoid Italy this year will 
travel a trifle farther east. 

Dearer petrol and the weaker exchange 
rates for the dollar and pound are two of 
the compellants to this fall-oifm west— 
and particularly south—Europe’s holiday- 
providing prosperity. Uncertainty about 
politics, from the USA across west 
Europe, is a secondary cause and, above 
all, inflation persuades Americans and 


Europeans alike to take less risk in 
travelling to share other peoples’ expen¬ 
sive living. Not least, increasing un¬ 
employment and the prospect of worklcst- 
ntss becoming worse, are pemiacimg 
people to stay at home and kup nuney m 
their pockets, even if it is woith less. 
This factor may significantly reduce West 
German holiday travels. Hit people 
affected most acutely are Ihc skilled 
worker class—those most likely to take 
their car on holiday to a southern beach. 
The automobile industry has bten stand¬ 
ing workers off this year in growing 
numbers as sales fall and the consumption 
of petrol for navel drops by nearly one- 
Icntb. Volkswagen has laid off many 
thousard woikcrs and Opel abcui 20,CC0 
in West Germary while the once-boc ming 
French ear industry is going through its 
worst ci isis in 20 years. New car registra¬ 
tions in France are down by over 20 pet 
cent and the car industry labour force of 
abe ut < nc million is threatened with sharp 
reduction. A similar malaise affects the 
whole west "European car industry; the 
only areas safe are manufacturer of 
essentials. 

West Europe is in a depressed mood: 
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there is feeling abioad that an era has 
closed—the eia ot relatively steady growth 
towards economic uniy, of easier rela¬ 
tions between west and cast in Furopc and 
of easy-going ctmfcrt based on secure 
woik and good earning. The Fuiopcam 
is not sure whet is coming but senses that 
it will be less pleasant and less safe than 
anything he has known for a genera¬ 
tion. 

He is unsure of his job, unsure of his 
money’s worth and not a little concerned 
that the period of Europe working together 
may not be passing away. Uncertainty 
about leadership in France, scandals about 
US high places and, almost above all, 
the disappearance of Willy Brandt as a 
leader because he had an East Lferman 
spy m his immediate entourage one deeply 
depressing developments and the growing 
tendency of governments—led by Italy 
and Denmark—to go it alone economically 
in difficult situations leads towtated 
uncertainty. Not least unsettling fags been 
the Common Market's show of s-vrertainty 
and unwillingness to be effective in 
handling Italy’s decision,'to impose an 
import deposit scheme (as Britain did 
some years ago whilf still a member of 
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sEFTA) which in a double blow to free 
trade. 

The Common Market has, with'un¬ 
certainty about British 1 membership, 
' difficult relations with the USA and a 
continuing wrangle over farm prices, 
already enough troubles to deal with. The 
Italian and Danish actions call mto ques¬ 
tion the basic concept of a common mar¬ 
ket in industrial goods without tariffs 
between member states. Trade, instead 
, of continuing to grow, has been checked: 
there is a risk that the European Com* 
, munity has been given another push in the 
'direction of being a loose grouping of 
; sovereign states which act in concert only 
when it is m the interest of every single 
' one of them to do so. The Italian 
measures might also result in a postpone- 
< mcnl of the effective date of completing 
any real progress in the current round of 
world trade talks under GATT auspices in 
Geneva. Some have spoken of a relapse 
into protectionism; this seems to bean 
over-reaction but is itself evidence of the 
nervous uncertainty which makes west 
But ope liable to this form of excessive 
assessment of any action out of the accus¬ 
tomed line of policy. 

The Common Maiket, being a close 
t association of very unequal members, needs 
to ready itself to react without olaim or 
i indecision to nervous self-protective action 
' by its weaker members. Any organisation 
i which includes as equal members west 
Europe’s most prosperous state. Federal 
I Republic of Germany, and its weakest, 
the Irish Republic, must be prepared for 
very dissimilar actions in an individual 


crisis. In a sense, it Is fortunate it is 
Italy, a founder member, which has made 
clear that, in a situation of extreme econo¬ 
mic crisis, a government will take strong 
self-protective action and find justification 
legally within the xules of the Treaty of 
Rome. The best news out of Brussels was 
that the Market's ministers nerved them* 
selves to realize that Italy was determin¬ 
ed to be protective for a time, even at the 
risk of creating a "mountain of beef” in 
West Geimany and Austria, put the 
situation in order by formally empowering 
the Italian government to do so and that, 
above all, they proposed that Italy and 
her partners should jointly work out a 
programme for Italy’s economic recovery 
without delay. The Market has now 
three, if not four, economically weak 
members* if it is still to be able to work 
towards unity in Europe it must be pre¬ 
pared for occasional rescue actions as well 
as handling mounting prosperity. 

While west Europe uses the May 
sunshine to recover its nerve the prospects 
for the world trade discussions in Geneva 
need all the cheer they can muster. The 
more cynical have already concluded that 
the trade talks, as planned at present, will 
not get off the ground. The optimists 
have to accept that there are many 
difficulties. But it is well to remember 
that when the Kennedy Round was in 
process nearly ten years ago Britain was 
maintaining an import surcharge much of 
the time just as Italy is now. The diffi¬ 
culties facing the General Agreement on* 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in getting the 
talks going lie not so much in Italy's 


temporary action as in file exceptionally 
high level of inflation in Japan, uncertainty 
within the Common Market arising from 
Britain’s effort to renegotiate its treaty of 
accession, President Nixon’s difficulty in 
forcing his Trade Reform Bill through 
Congress and the rise in commodity prices 
which causes difficulties in world industry’s 
free access to raw materials. 

The problem for GATT, as for the 
Market, is one of adjustment to rather 
than trying to reduce difficulties. There 
are favourable as well as threatening 
circumstances. The high Japanese infla¬ 
tion rate will help to take the keen edge 
off its international trade competitiveness; 
the Maiket seems to be beginning to 
adjust to problems of a different character 
more concerned with fundamental differ¬ 
ences between its members than with 
regional hegemony and, in the USA, if 
Nixon has his difficulties, so has the Con¬ 
gress protectionist lobby which has been 
more noisy than effective. The Common 
Market’s troubles may make it more con¬ 
ciliatory to the GATT discussions and, if 
an acceptable Trade Bill emerges from 
the US Congress, there seems no reason 
why world trade talks should not begin 
this autumn with the aim of being com¬ 
pleted by the end of next year. One 
asset will be the fact that the expensive 
commodity situation over raw materials 
has given developing countries a stronger 
bargaining position and provides the 
better-off with sound reasons to be more 
forthcoming in sizeable long-term invest¬ 
ment where support is needed most 
urgently. 
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Wherever else it ind 

succeeded or not, the so-called Bharat 
Bandh announced for May 15 in 
support of the railway strike seemed 
to have been quite effective in the 
nationalized banks and newspaper offices 
in the capital Bank employees went to 
thejr places of work, duly registered their 
attendance, thereby qualifying to draw 
their wages for the day and then simply 
abstained from working. In the case of 
newspaper offices, again, the staff put in 
an appearance but newspapers did not 
come out* The Times of India attempted 
to salve its uneasy conscience by pleading 
“circumstances beyond our control’*, but 
Other newspapers simply pretended that 
nothing had happened. The Indian Ex¬ 
press, however, had played it safe or, as 
some would have it, played it cagey. It was 
officially closed on May 15 even as it had 
taken a holiday, also officially, on 3rd 
Maywhen a Delhi Bandh was staged. It 
is being suggested that The Indian Express 
was not too unhappy about these stoppages \ 
since newsprint shortage may be making 
it more profitable for newepapers to skip 
publication rather than publish regularly 
and be damned. I confess, however, that 1 
am not very sure of my arithmetic of pro¬ 
fit and loss here but I have a suspicion 
that current newspaper economics does 
encourage irregularity rather than regu¬ 
larity in the publication of the daily issues. 

Take for instance the case of The 
Statesman . For quite some months now 
it has been most erratic in its publication, 
f do not remember a day in all the period 
since the beginning of this year when I 
got The Statesman along with the other 
newspapers. It is generally being deliver¬ 
ed a couple of hours late—when it is deli¬ 
vered at all. This, I am told, is due to 
some kind of a go-slow in the press. Now 
I wonder what the management might 
be thinking of. Surely, whoever may be 
running the paper should cither try to set¬ 
tle whatever dispute there may be or stop 
publishing it until the paper could be got 
out in time and regularly. As it is, it is 
not fair to the readers or the advertisers 
or, let me add, those members of the staff 
who are doing their work properly, that 
the publication of this newspaper should 
have remained so much of a hit-or-miss af¬ 


fair for so long a period. This drifting, and 
indeed this evasion of respbnsibility ill 
becomes an institution such as the press, 
which takes it upon itself to preach to 
one and all on how to function or 
behave. 

Talking of the state of the press, 
a veteran journalist working in one 
of the local dailies was telling me the 
other day that much of the deteriora¬ 
tion in the ‘readability* of newspapers 
could be attributed to what he held to be 
the downgrading and indeed the debasing 
of the desk. According to him very few 
editors these days have any awareness of 
the significance of the role which the desk, 
meaning—sub-editors and particularly 
chief sub-editors—has to play in producing 
a readable and otherwise worthwhile news¬ 
paper. He complained that most editors 
now-a-days seemed to regard subbing as 
easily dispensable. The result is that even 
the front pages of the so-called national 
dailies are disfigured by very poorly 
written news stories or reports. The 
prestigious categories in a newspaper 
office are only the leader-writers and the 
special represen tali ves. 

Recently there has also been <i trend 
towards permitting bylines to reporters 
and even junior reporters. The intention 
no doubt is commendable and the belief 
apparently is that this kind of encourage¬ 
ment could prove an effective incentive 
particularly to new entrants to the profes¬ 
sion to make good and grow rapidly. In 
actual practice, however, there has been 
some very considerable cheapening of 
bylines in the process and the young 
reporter, who has secured a byline after 
perhaps a year or even less of reporting, is 
liable to feel that he has arrived and can 
take it easy. This results in much slip¬ 
shod reporting and writing which, in the 
absence of a strong desk, freely finds its 
way into print. Simultaneously the 
journalists working as subs or even chief 
subs are tempted by the glamour attached 
to the special correspondent or even 
reporter category, with the better quali¬ 
fied or more resourceful among them 
managing to move away from the desk 
and into reporting. This naturally lowers 
the standard of subbing with the result 
that poor story writing by a repot ter 
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soon comes to fee matched .fey equal; 
poor subbing at the desk. It ?. 
not generally recognized how vei 
hag-ridden newspaper hierarchies are wit: 
caste distinctions and how much thes, 
distinctions are to be blamed for the pitifi 
quality of the reading material or writitf 
which newspapers generally purvey thes • 
days. i; 

The year 1974 is hardly 

half way through yet and still it may hav: 1 
already qualified for goingdown in histor 
as a year which saw most political head 1 
roll or otherwise bite the dust. In th 
UK, for instance, the Conservative prim 
minister, Mr Edward Heath, gambled oi 
a mid-term election and lost. Mr Haroh 
Wilson, succeeding him as the head of 
Labour minority government, has only i 
precarious hold on power and may wd 
have to face the electorate again before thi 
year runs out. In France President Portopi 
dou surrendered to the terminal Ulncs 
he had been struggling with for so long, It 
West Germany Herr Willy Brandt had t< 
quit under circumstances not of Jiis choos 
jog. In Portugal a military coup upset i{ 
dictntorshipand took premier Cactano intt j 
custody. Iri Israel, prime minister Gold;! 
Meir has resigned but is carrying on with i' 
caretaker administration pending the for*, 
mation of a new government by the prim* j 
minister-designate. General Yitzhak Rabin 1 


In Libya sfrong man Gadaffy bu 
been stripped of effective authority, 
while in the rest of Africa quite a few pqli 
tieal fortunes have either waned or are Wan 
mg, In Australia the Labour prime minister, 
MrWhitlam, is seeking a renewal of his 
mandate at the polls, and in Canada a no- 
confidence vote has been successfully 
pressed against the Trudeau government 
and made a federal election necessary. 
In Japan the prime minister, Mr Tanaka; 
has no doubt been having a few political 1 
ups, but he has also been having more 
political downs. In China the aging 
Chairman Mao is perhaps even now fight¬ 
ing the last phase of his long and dour 
battle with an antagonist whom no human 
flesh or will has ever ultimately defeated,, 
v : z. Time. Tt is possible, however, that 1 
his ailing prime minister may go before he 
does. In Sri Lanka, Mrs Bandaranaike i$ 
not only besieged and beleaguered but 
she is also bedraggled. In New Delhi and, 
indeed, throughout India, more and more 1 
men and women are losing interest in the 
question “After Mrs Gandhi, who?’*They 
are now getting more interested in the 
“when” angle rather .than the “who”. In 
the United States Mr Richard Nixon no l . 
doubt seems determined to soldier on- 
that is the word—, 
but 1974 could 
prove too strong 
even for him. 
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lndo~Bangladesh Eco- 
' nomic U nderstand i ng 

Two credit agreements were 
signed recently in New Delhi 
by the government of India 
and the government of Bangla¬ 
desh. The first agreement for 
Rs 6 crores is intended to 
finance the supply of Indian 
made textile machinery to 
Bangladesh for the establish¬ 
ment of modern textile mills in 
that country. The credit carries 
an interest rate of four per 
cent and is repayable over 20 
years including a grace period 
o{ five years. The second 
credit is for an amount of 
Rs 10 crores and will be 
available to Bangladesh for the 
import of a variety of goods 
produced in India including 
engineering products, spares 
urgently required for the 
maintenance of jute mills, and 
various other commodities. 
This loan carries an interest 
rate of five per cent and will 
be repayable over a period of 
15 years including a grace 
period of three years. 

The Industrial Development 
Bank of India (IDB1) also 
signed agreements for special 
b^nk credits totalling Rs 25 
crores to three financial insti¬ 
tutions in Bangladesh, namely, 
the Janata Bank, the Bangla¬ 
desh Shilpa Bank and the 
Bangladesh Shilpa Rin Sangs- 
tha. The 15-year credits, 
inclusive of grace periods, which 
will carry interest at five per 
cent, will be utilised to finance 
87.5 per cent of the c&f 
cost of the imports from India 
into Bangladesh of specified 
capital goods including railway 
wagons and coaches, railway 
equipment, power transmission 
and distribution equipment, 
agricultural machinery, and 
tea, jute and cement mill 
machinery. The remaining 
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121 per cent comprises the 
advance and down payments to 
be made by the importers in 
Bangladesh. The credits will 
enable the Indian exporters to 
get the full contract value of 
shipments soon after they are 
effected. All contracts to be 
financed out of the credits will 
need prior clearance of the 
Planning Commission of Ban¬ 
gladesh and, where their value 
exceeds Rs 15 lakhs, of IDBI 
also. 

The joint Indo-Bangladesh 
declaration revealed that the 
two countries took the follow¬ 
ing decisions: (a) In recogni¬ 
tion of the vital importance of 
jute in the economies of the 
two countries and the need for 
closer cooperation between 
them in the field of production, 
trade, technical development, 
manufacture and promotion of 
this sector, a Joint Commission 
at the level of ministers will be 
set up. (b) Noting that 
unauthorised transactions still 
continue, a high powered Joint 
Committee will be set up at 
ministers’ level to take further 
immediate measures to effec¬ 
tively control illegal transac¬ 
tions. (c) With regard to the 
current balanced trade and 
payments arrangement, the two 
governments will step up 
exports to ensure the fulfilment 
of targets. 

The two grovernments will 
establish the following four 
industrial projects based on the 
supply of raw materials and 
products from one country to 
the other and a guaranteed off¬ 
take of the exportable surplus 
of these projects on mutually 
acceptable terms and condi¬ 
tions: (i) A cement plant at 
Chatak in Bangladesh based on 
limestone from Meghalaya in 
India, (ii) A clinker plant in 
Meghalaya for supplying clinker 


t6 Bangladesh, (iii) A {fertiliser 
plant m Bangladesh for the 
supply of urea to India, (iv) 
A sponge iron plant in Bangla¬ 
desh based on the supply of 
iron ore from India. 

India will extend credits to 
Bangladesh onmutually accept¬ 
able terms and conditions to 
finance the procurement of 
equipment, goods and services 
as may be available from India 
for these projects. 

Other areas of Industrial 
Cooperation might also be 
examined by the two govern¬ 
ments with a view to identify¬ 
ing further specific projects. 
Agreement was reached between 
the two governments to carry 
out a joint survey for the pro¬ 
vision of a rail link from 
Akhaura-Singarbil to Agai tala 
to facilitate the movement of 
cross traffic from Calcutta to 
Agartala via Chandpur- 
Akhaura and vice versa. The 
two prime ministers took note 
of the fact that the Farakka 
Barrage project would be com¬ 
missioned before the end of 
1974. They recognised that 
during the periods of minimum 
flow in the Canga, there might 
not be enough water to meet 
the needs of the Calcutta port 
and the full requirements of 
Bangladesh and, therefore, the 
fair weather flow of the Ganga 
in the lean months would have 
to be augmented to meet the 
requirements of the two coun¬ 
tries. 

Overhaul in Financial 
Administration 

The union government has 
decided to effect major institu¬ 
tional changes in the system of 
financial administration at the 
centre. These will streamline 
and modernise procedures 
governing the working of 
various ministries and depart¬ 
ments of government. One of 
the basic changes to be effected 
is aimed at integrating the 
financial scrutiny, now being 
performed by the ministry of 
Finance, with respective 
administrative ministries. This 
will mean that financial advice 
will be available to the minis¬ 
tries at all levels of decision 
making and will replace the 
present system of referrinjg the 
major decisions to the ministry 
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of Finance. With this integra¬ 
tion, it will be possible to 
achieve better project formula¬ 
tion, investment decisions and 
implementation with assured 
flow of funds. This reform will 
also ensure that there is no rush 
of expediture towards the end 
of financial year and will enable 
increased delegation of finan¬ 
cial powers to subordinate 
organisations. The overall aim 
of these measures is to ensure 
development of increased 
capabilities in financial manage¬ 
ment on the part of different 
departments of government. 

Another objective of the 
reform is to achieve complete 
switch-over to performance 
budgeting as early as possible. 
This will shift emphasis from* 
financial to physical targets and 
ensure long-term planning and ft) 
review of policies. Another| 
major change to be brought^ 
about will involve codification < 
of administrative and financial 
rules and regulations afresh in 
simple and precise language. 
New procedures will be laid 
down to simplify arrangements 
for prompt settlement of the 
claims of the employees. Ano¬ 
ther important objective of this 
change is to streamline pro¬ 
cedures jn the public sector 
banks to transact government 
business for the convenience of 
the citizens. These changes are 
being brought about to remove 
bottlenecks and improve 
administrative performance in 
relation to the needs of the 
fifth Plan. These decisions N 
have been taken following thej\ 
recommendations of the Special* 
Group of senior officers ana 
management experts in thi| 
public sector which was set up 
to suggest measures to gear up * 
financial administration. Con¬ 
siderable preparatory work and 
detailed processing will fiaye 
to be done to give effect to 
these changes. 

New Form for 
Foreign Collaborations 

With a view to streamlining 
procedures for effecting expedi¬ 
tious industrial approvals, the 
union government hits, prepared 
a new application form fetf see¬ 
king foreign collaboration 
sanction. Called *‘FC’V the 
new simplified form has been so 





desjgnedthat complete Mor~. 
nlatloa it available at ope pace 
avoiding the need for repeated 
references to entrepreneurs. 
The coasting form will continue 
to be in force till September 30 
along with the,new form. But 
after that date only new forms 
will be entertained. 

Prfcecs of Heavy 
Vehicles 

The union goverment has per¬ 
mitted a price rise ranging from 
3.5 per cent to 7.5 per ceat 
for different manufacturers 
of commercial vehicles. 
The price increase has 
been made effective from May 
15. Taking into consideration 
the escalation in the prices 
of raw materials and other in¬ 
puts during the past few mon¬ 
ths, the price siructure for com¬ 
mercial vehicles was examined 
by the union ministry of heavy 
industry in consultation with 
the Bureau of Industrial Costs 
and Prices. Consequent to 
this, a price increase ranging 
from 3.5 per cent to 7.5 per 
cent for different manufacturers 
was considered justified. The 
manufacturers will also be enti¬ 
tled to bill separately for the 
increase in prices of tyres be¬ 
cause of decontrol recently an¬ 
nounced by the union govern¬ 
ment. The following price rise 
has been permitted manufac¬ 
turer-wise : TELCO 7.5 per 
cent, Ashok Leyland 3.25 per 
cent, Hindustan Motors 3.5 per 
cent, Premier Automobiles 7 
per cent plus the actual incre¬ 
mental value of the engines, 
Simpsons for two models of en¬ 
gines 7.5 per cent. However, 
the industry has been asked to 
subject itself to cost examina¬ 
tion in respect of raw materials 
purchased and direct costs once 
a year. The manufacturers 
will fallowed to increase their 
prices by not more than 7.5 per 
cent on the condition that this 
price should be worked out on 
the basis of 90 per cent utilisa¬ 
tion. Prior approval of the 
government will also be neces¬ 
sary where the increase asked 
for exceeds the limit of 7.5 per 
. cent or if the increases are sou¬ 
ght more than once in a year. 
The government also proposes 
to keep a surveillance on un¬ 
warranted increase in the price 
qf ancillary equipment and ask 
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‘ the manufacturers of commer- 1 
ciai vehicies to notify them in 
cases where unjustifiable price 
increases have been effected by 
the ancillary manufacturers. 

Aluminium Pric* Hike 

The government has decided 
to increase the controlled price 
of aluminium by Rs 1,000 per 
tonne. This matter came up 
before the Economic Policy 
Committee of the union 
cabinet recently. The prices 
of EC and CG grades of alu¬ 
minium, which were Rs 3,991 
and Rs 3,970 per tonne, have 
been revised in view of the in¬ 
crease in the price of raw mate¬ 
rials. The Bureau of Industrial 
Cost and Prices had gone into 
the cost of production of alu¬ 
minium and made recommen¬ 
dations in the light of which 
decision regarding price revision 
has been taken. Uniform pri¬ 
ces for atuminium and some of 
its products were notified under 
the Aluminium (Control) Order 
1970 with effect form May 24, 
1971. The prices had not been 
revised since then. 

IDBI 

Both sanctions and disburse¬ 
ments of assistance by the In¬ 
dustrial Development Bank of 
India touched record levels dur¬ 
ing 1973-74. The total assis¬ 
tance (excluding guarantees) 
sanctioned during the year was 
Rs 220.1 crores, an increase of 
80 per cent over Rs 122.0 
crores in 1972-73. The number 
of sanctions also showed a 
substantial rise from 2,738 to 
3,420, The assistance actually 
utilised by industrial concerns 
amounted to Rs 144.3 crores, 
against Rs 89.8 crores, repre¬ 
senting an increase of about 61 
per cent. The project loan as¬ 
sistance actually utilised at Rs 
44.7 crores showed a three-fold 
increase compared to Rs 11.7 
crores. 

The bulk of the improvement 
in sanctions during 1973-74 
was accounted for by project 
assistance totalling Rs 183.1 
crores. against Rs 104.5 crores 
in 1972-73. The rise in project 
assistance was mainly in direct 
assistance to industry, refinance 
of industrial loans and redis¬ 
counting of machinery bills. 


The direct assistance sanc¬ 
tioned to industrial concerns 
(other than for exports) totalled 
Rs 74,7 crores covering 64 pro¬ 
jects, against Rs 27.4 crores 
covering 45 projects. Of these 
64 projects, 22 were located/to 
be located in specified back¬ 
ward districts, of which 15 units 
were sanctioned assistance on 
concessional terms. The amount 
of bills rediscounted by the 
IDBI during 1973-74 was higher 
by 56 per cent at Rs 69.9 
crores covering 787 purchasers, 
against Rs 44.7 crores covering 
639 purchasers. Sanctions un¬ 
der refinance of industrial loans 
at Rs 3.53 crores were 24 per 
cent higher compared to Rs 
28.5 crores in 1972-73, the 
number of applications rising 
from 2,007 to 2,525. About 
three-fourths of refinance assis¬ 
tance was in respect of small- 
scale industries and small road 
transport operators. The total 
effective sanctions since the 
IDBI started funtioning in July 
1964 and up to the end of 
March 1974amount to Rs 909.5 
crores, excluding guarantees 
for Rs 28.5 crores, and the as¬ 
sistance actually utilised comes 
to Rs 672.0 crores. 

Indo-UAE Cooperation 

Tfie United Arab Emirates, 
a major oil producer from the 
gulf area, has offered to supply 
crude to India on deferred 
payment basis. Indicating this 
at a press conference, the 
petroleum and mineral resour¬ 
ces minister of UAE, Mr 
Mana Saeed At Otaiba, stated 
that his country would be 
inclined to enter into collabo¬ 
ration agreement on a number 
of projects with India. Mr 
Otaiba had wide-ranging talks 
with senior ministers of the 
central government on the 
prospects of expanding econo¬ 
mic cooperation between the 
two countries. While offering 
to sell crude to India on credit, 
the UAE minister pointed out 
that he had sought larger 
imports from India, of items 
like rice, sugar, fruits, cement, 
meat and manufactured steel 
According to reliable indica¬ 
tions, a team of technical 
experts would shortly leave for 
UAE for further discussion on 
the setting up of a fertiliser and 
sponge-iron plant. Later a 


joint team would be constitute 
to prepare the feasibility report 

Names in tl?e News, j; 

The appointment of M]{ 
J.J.G.C van Tilburg as th«! 
Chairman and Managing Direc 
tor of Philips India Limited, 
was approved by the share 
holders oftne company at it' 
annual general meeting jfeli 
in Calcutta recently, Mr Var 
Tilburg succeeds Kir J. Lus 
Ink who is going to take uj. 
an assignment with Philip: 
in the Netherlands. 

Mr. M. K. Mobta and M« 
Bisharaber Dass Kapur hav 
been elected Chairman am 
Deputy Chairman respectively 
of Punjab, Haryana and Dell 
Chamber of Commerce an 
Industry. 

The All-Jndia Manufactui 
ers’ Organisation elected M 
Shantilal K. Soraaiya as Pres 
dent recently. Other dffic< 
bearers elected at the confei 
ence were: Mr Firoz S. Bald j 
wala, Mr I. P. Podar, IV!; 
Manubhai Parikh, Mrl5,I< 
Modi and Mr G. Sivappa. (Vi( 
Presidents). Mr S.P. Mandeli 
(Honorary Treasurer) ahdt.M 
Anwar Divencha (Hondrai 
General Secretary). Mr B.I 
Thakkar and Mr N, S. JRs 
(Honorary Secretaries). 

Readers' RoundtabI 

RBIs Accountability' 

Sir, 

The article entitled *‘R 
and Parliamentary Accoun 
ability” by Mr. A. Raiaaiy 
which appeared in April. J 
1974 issue of Eastern Economi 
is an eye opener for all bo. 
cemed with the econom 
health of the country, which 
not the .sole concern of tl 
Finance minister, especially 
view of the serious econom 
crisis the country is passit 
through. 

The Comptroller aild A 1 
ditor General or the Pub! 
Accounts Committee shou 
be allowed to go in to the wo 
king of the RBI as in the ca 
of nationalised banks, statute 
corporations and other publ. 
sector undertakings. ’ 

Visakhapatnam, Yours et , 
1.5.1974. An Accountar 
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omt inhere m the average rate 
of increase in the banking sys¬ 
tem was ohly 27:115 per cent. 
Its record in the field of open¬ 
ing of branches too was magni¬ 
ficent. In fact it really creat¬ 
ed a history in its own way by 
opening as many as 63 new 
branches in one year, or at an 
average rate of one branch every 
six days. 


South India Viscose 

In spite of a lower turnover 
and profit South India Viscose 
Ltd has cnchanced the equity 
dividend by five per cent to 
25 per cent for the year ended 
December 31, 1973. The 

turnover during the year was 
down by about a crore of 
rupees to Rs 11.12 crores while 
the profit before depreciation 
was lower at Rs 371.47 lakhs 
as compared to Rs 421.72 lakh 
in 1972. After appropriating 
Rs 203.73 lakhs to deprecia¬ 
tion, the balance of profit 
amounted to Rs 167.73 lakhs 
as compared to Rs 267.35 
lakhs in 1972. The amount 
allocated to development 
rebate reserve was reduced by 
Rs 100 lakhs to Rs 75 lakhs 
while a sum of Rs 8.31 lakhs 
was earmarked for gratuity as 
against Rs 5 lakhs in 1972. 
No provision has been made 
for taxation as against Rs 3 
lakhs allotted in 1972. The 
transfer to general reserve 
amounted to Rs 84.42 lakhs. 
The recommended dividend 
will absorb Rs 122.50 lakhs 
and will be paid out of the 
general reserve. The company 
has commissioned its new 20- 
tonne per day capacity staple 
fibre plant costing Rs 7 crores 
in December 1973 and it 
reached the rated capacity 
during the same month. The 
company has entered into an 
agreement with its Italian Col¬ 
laborators for the supply of 
technical know how, assistance 
and machinery for setting up 
a 20-tonne per day capacity 
polynosic fibre plant for which 
a letter of intent was received 
earlier. It has also on hand a 
letter of intent for doubling 
the capacity of the wood pulp 
plant to 120 tonnes per day. 

Bata India 

The Board of Directors of 
Bata India Limited have 


recommended an equity divi¬ 
dend of 22.5 per cent. The 
dividend will be paid in accor¬ 
dance with assurance given to 
the shareholders and it will be 
for the full year 1973 even 
though shares were allotted in 
August, 1973. Power supply 
situation in the second half of 
3973 deteriorated considerably 
resulting in a loss of produc¬ 
tion of about five million pairs 
of foot-wear. During the same 
period there was an unprecen- 
dented and sudden rise in the 
distribution costs, arising out 
of fuel shortages and steep 
rise in the cost of raw materials. 
The company's exports also 
suffered due to production 
constraints, non-avabilability 
of shipping space and labour 
agitations at the docks. All 
these adverse circumstances 
affected profitability of the 
company. To overcome the 
pwer shortages and restric¬ 
tions, the company is install¬ 
ing captive power plants at its 
factories at Faridabad and 
Batanagar, in order to main¬ 
tain production. The com¬ 
pany’s turnover during the year 
was of the order of Rs 57.2 
crores while exports totalled 
Rs 3.25 crores. The profit 
for the year before taxation 
amounted to Rs 109.80 lakhs. 
After transferring from statu¬ 
tory jeserve for Development 
rebate Rs 4.50 lakhs, a sum 
of Rs 4.85 lakhs was appro¬ 
priated to the same reserve. 
Alter earmarking Rs 75.00 
lakhs to meet the estimated 
tax liability the net profit after 
tax worked out to Rs 34,45 
lakhs. 

Raymond 

The Raymond Woollen 
Mills has maintained the equity 
dividend at 12 per cenf for 
1973 on the enlarged capital 
resulting from the one*for-five 
bonus issue. Although sales 
spurted by about 20 per cent 


from Rs 14.61 crores to Rs 17.49 
crores, gross profit dropped 
by about 16.3 per cent from 
Rs 123.25 lakhs to Rs 103.12 
lakhs. The margins were 
under pressure because of the 
sharp rise in the prices of raw 
wool which were 400 per cent 
higher in the first quarter of 
the year and 250 to 300 per 
cent higher during the rest of 
the year compared to the 1972 
levels. Out of the gross profit 
the directors have allocated 
Rs 57.36 lakhs to depreciation 
reserve, Rs 10 lakhs to deve¬ 
lopment rebate reserve and Rs 
7.32 lakhs for capital expen¬ 
diture on scientific research, 
as against Rs 51.17 lakhs, Rs 
13.00 lakhs and Rs 35.01 lakhs 
provided respectively in 1972. 
This leaves a disposable sur¬ 
plus of Rs 28.44 lakhs which 
has been transferred to the 
general reserve No. 2 out of 
which the dividends aggregat¬ 
ing Rs 19.77 lakhs will be 
paid. 

Vijaya Bank 

Vijaya Bank Ltd has main¬ 
tained its tempo of all-around 
progress during 1973. Consi¬ 
dering the unprecedented eco¬ 
nomic situation that prevailed 
during the whole of last year 
and the new challenges it had 
to face in the banking field as 
a result of the enormous in¬ 
crease in price rise and the 
credit curb, the performance 
of Vijaya Bank was indeed 
exceptionally good during 
1973. Its deposits pierced the 
Rs 80-crore mark and touched 
the new peak of Rs 81,13 
crores in 1973, recording a 
handsome improvevement of 
about 38 per cent over the 
preceding year. This was ap¬ 
preciably higher than the 
average rate of increase of 
22.17 per cent in the banking 
system as a whole. In case of 
advances the rise w$ft specta¬ 
cular. It went up fyy 45 per 


With the expansion of 
its branch net work func¬ 
tionally and geographically, 
offices were opened for the first 
time in the states of Rajasthan, 
Utter Pradesh, Gujarat and 
West Bengal and in union 
territory of Goa. The bank 
continued to follow a dynamic 
and pragmatic credit policy. 
Its advances during the year 
increased by 45 per cent, with 
the credit-deposit ratio 
moving up from 63.5 per cent 
to 66.85 per cent. The bank 
continued to provide credit 
on a liberal scale for the deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture. Apart 
from the usual schemes, 
the Bank launched in 1973 
new programmes in the field 
of agriculture, notable among 
them being the adoption of 
seven villages for intensive 
development under the ‘Village 
Adoption Programme’. The 
minor irrigation programme 
was also taken up with the 
assistance of the Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation and 
the World Bank. Its advances 
to priority sectors excluding 
exports accounted for about 
30 per cent of its total advan¬ 
ces out of Which more than 
30 per cent went to agricultural 
sector. 

The bank which started 
transacting foreign exchange 
business just two and 
half years ago has reported 
continous increase the volume 
of business. A fivefold rise 
was recorded in export finance 
during the year. Three more 
branches, Calcutta, Quilon 
and Calicut were added to the 
list of branches which have 
been authorised to deal direct¬ 
ly in foreign exchange, thus 
bringing the total to U. Asa 
result of step-up in operations 
and allround improvement in 
performance, the bank’s gross 
earnings recorded a smart rise 
of 44 per cent over the peeped- 
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ing year. All in all tbe year 
1973 proved to be yet' another 
successful year for Vijaya Bank 
Ltd. These werehightigted by 
the Chairman, Mr Mulki 
Sunder Ram Shetty while ad¬ 
dressing the annual general 
1 meeting of the Bank held re¬ 
cently at Mangalore. 

Bank of Rajasthan Ltd. 

Bank of Rajasthan has 
reported further impressive pro¬ 
gress during 1973, recording 
substantial gains over the 
previous year’s encouraging 
performance. Its deposits 
during 1973 registered a growth 
of 18.4 per cent and touched 
the hand some figure of 
Rs 34.69 crores. In absolute 
terms the deposit accretion in 
1973 at Rs 5.38 crores was 
higher than Rs 4.65 crores in 
the preceding year. Total 
advances, including bills pur¬ 
chased and discounted as on 
December 31, 1973 amounted 
to Rs 24.40 crores and it 
accounted for 70.02 per cent of 
the total deposits as compared 
to 61,5 per cent in 1972. In 
alsolute terms, advances increa¬ 
sed about three-fold, the rise in 
1973 being Rs 6.3 crores as 
against Rs 2.38 crores in 1972. 
The bank’s aggregate advances 
to priority sectors such as agri¬ 
culture, small scale industries 
and exports and other neglected 
sectors in 1973 were to the tune 
of Rs 2.80 crores as compared 
toRs 1.29 crores a year ago, 
its share in total advances 
being 11.5 per cent as against 
7.1 per cent in 1972. Total 
earnings of the Bank in 1973 
increased by Rs 66.46 lakhs to 
the record figure of Rs 318.36 
lakhs, registering an improve¬ 
ment of more than 26 per cent 
over 1972. The income from 
interest and discount went up 
by Rs 61.42 lakhs to Rs 266.82 
lakhs while the revenue from 
commission exchange and bro¬ 
kerage were higher by Rs 3.31 
lakhs to Rs 41.64 lakhs., But 
the sizable increase in establish¬ 
ment expenses due to the 
revision of officers' salary and 
allowances, substantial rise in 
the dearness allowance to staff 
and sanctioning of special 
increments due to upgradation 
of tiie bank from ‘B’ to ‘A* 
class along with the lower 
credit-deposit ratio during 
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major part of the year, by anci 
large neutralised the smart rise 
in income. With the result, 
the net profit of the bank 
declined by Rs 105 lakhs to 
Rs 16.00 lakhs. The profit 
ability is, however, anticipated 
to look up during the current 
year. 

The bank continued with 
irgour its branch expansion 
programme. During the year 
under review eight more branc¬ 
hes were opened out of which six 
were opened in rural and semi- 
urban centres at Barraer, Balo- 
tra. Chinch, Mahapura-Kooker- 
khera, khairthal and Nokha, 
one in urban centre at Janta 
Colony, Jaipur and one in New 
Delhi at New Rohtak Road. 
Of the six branches opened in 
rural and semi-urban areas two 


we« opened in unhanked cen¬ 
tres. ‘ The bank has now in 
h,and Upencds to open 19 
brandies during the current 
yejar. 

Simon Carves 

The plans of siroon-carves 
India Ltd for disinvestment of 
34 per cent of the shares held 
by Simon-Carves Ltd of the 
UK has been completed as per 
schedule and as on January 1, 
1974, Simon Carves Ltd has 
become a fully Indianised 
company in every respect. A 
provision of the disinvestment 
was that 10 per cent of the 
share capital Would be held by 
the directors and workers with 
no individual holding more 
than 300 shares out of this 
block release. It is indeed a 


credit to the employees of the 
company that 60,000 shares 
offered to them were over¬ 
subscribed by over 50 her cent. 
The proposals, for disinvest¬ 
ment which were finally ap¬ 
proved 6y the government also 
ensure that the existing share¬ 
holders, most of whom stayed 
with the company since its in¬ 
ception, would derive some 
benefits for their loyal support. 
As a result two lights shares 
for every live held by the mem¬ 
bers were offered and these 
too have now been fully taken 
up. The significance of the re¬ 
duction in the UK shareholding 
to 26 per cent is that the com- : 
pany can now look forward 
to an expansion of its tradi¬ 
tional roles which uptil now 
have been limited to col- 
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I WANTED FOR REGULAR DELIVERIES : 


Pvc wire cables. Electric insulated rubbers. 
Fluorescent light & tubes, size 2'x4' & 5', 
Loudspeakers, Plywood flushdoors, Hardboard 
size : 4'x8'xl/8, Footballs, Bicycles, etc. etc. 
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< inhorntion of cngiitfeciing con- 
‘ iracttng with Simon Carves 
; Ltd of the UK. The company 
m future will be permitted to 
|i expand these activities to long* 
j term collaboration agreements 
dn technologies not available 
(within Simon-Carves Ud of 
I UK, Moreover the company 
will have freedom to consider 
possible diversification in 
. manufacture and sale in India 
1 of specialised technical pro¬ 
ducts. 

I 

.Sourathtra Cement 

I 

Sourashtra Cement's appli¬ 
cation to issue bonus shares in 
hthe ratio of one-for-two has 
f been rejected by the Controller 
, of Capital Issues as the com¬ 
pany does not satisfy the rele¬ 
vant guidelines prescribed by 
.he government. 

News and Notes 

' (expansion and diversification) 

* Amur Dye Chem Ltd, has 
t itarted 1974 with shortages all¬ 
-round, especially m furnace 
^ul and other essential basic 
iv‘aw materials such as toluene, 
l >enczene, anitine, naphthalene, 

I neth&nol nitric acid, acetic 
(.cid, etc, The directors arc, 
fiowevcr, trying lo produce, 
,he maximum, The Board 
f lecided to set up a vat dyes 
’ >lunt at the existing factory at 
Shahad instead of at Roha 
t nd work on it has already 
fturtcdL The company has 
rpen licensed to manufacture 
l imelhyanilinc an important 
} rtfermediate for basic dyes and 


he work on the project has 
parted. The go\ernment 
, as approved, in principle, 
f ie company's terms of col- 
, iteration with Uniroyal Inc. 

^ew Issues 

h Centron Industrial Alliance, 

Manufactures of well-known 
/j Wish and Platincx blades and 
f any other popular brands of 
/ ainlcss steel razor blades, will 
going public shortly. It will 
raising soon equity capital 
1 * > the tune of Rs 60 lakhs in 
i po,000 equity shares of Rs 
t'i each. A sum of Rs 2.50 
ujr share is payable on appli¬ 
cation and an equal amount 
*allotment. The balance of 
} |s $ is payable in one or two 
lib as may be determined by 
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the Board of Directors. Appli¬ 
cation for shares must be for 
a minimum of 50 shares or 
multiples thereof. The manage¬ 
ment Consultation Division of 
the first National City Bank 
will be the managers to the 
issue. The company is now 
producing the maximum possi¬ 
ble on its existing capacity of 
100 million blades a year. It 
is now stepping up its annual 
Capacity to 250 million blades, 
to meet the accelerated growth 
in demand for its products. It 
has received the letter of intent 
for the expansion and the 
licence is expected to be 
received shortly. 

The company which was 
one of the first to move 
to Aurangabad in 1971 has 
made rapid progress since 
then. But during these two 
years its sales efforts have been 
constrained due to lack of 
adequate production capacity. 
In spite of this, as a result of 
its aggressive marketing, Cen- 
tron’s coverage of the market, 
in terms of the number of out¬ 
lets is comparable to that of 
its competitors. Once the 
increased capacity goes on 
stream, the company’s sales is 
expected to go up significantly. 
The company has an advantage 
in this expansion project m 
that its major competitor has 
attracted the attention of the 
MRTP. The expansion scheme 
is estimated to cost two crores 
of rupees and it will be financed 
out of the equity capital of Rs 
69.6 lakhs, term loans of Rs 
54.0 lakhs, ccntial subsidy of 
Rs 15.0 lakhs, sales tax refund 
loans of Rs 12 lakhs through 
internal resources of Rs49.4 
lakhs. According to the com¬ 
pany’s projection profits before 
tax is expected to multiply 
nearly three times, rising from 
Rs 26.02 lakhs in 1974 to Rs 
73.75 lakhs in 1979 while sales 
during the same period are 
anticipated to be doubled to 
Rs 5.4 crores. The dividend 
is expected to be maintained at 
10 per cent during 1974 and 
1975, at 12 per cent in the 
following two years and 15 per 
cent in the subsequent two 
years, 

Ceekay Automotive Products 
is expected to enter the capital 
market for raising Rs 24 lakhs 
in My 1974. The project 


proposed to be implemented 
involves the manufacture of 
1,00,000 carburettors, 1,00.000 
dutches plates and 504100 
clutches cover assemblies which 
can generally be classified as 
as automobile anciUaries. The 
total project cost is estimated 
at Rs 116 lakhs and it is pro¬ 
posed to be met by equity 
capital of Rs 40 lakhs cash 
subsiby of Rs 15 lakhs and 
longterm loans of Rs 61 lakhs. 
The land for the project has 
already been acquired at MIDC 
Industrial area at Aurangabad 
and it expects to commence 
commercial production by 
middle of 1975. 

Sree Vig Chemicals proposes 
to put up a stearics acid distil¬ 
lation and glycerine recovery 
plant with a total capacity of 
10 tonnes a day at Ranipet 
Industrial Complex at Tamil 
Nadu. The total cost of the 


project is estimated at R* 
104,00 lakhs audit is proposed 
to be partly met by equity capital 
of Rs 26,00 lakhs. The company 
hopes to^coounenw^rMlurtion 

the company tuts also made 
an application for a licence and 
for allotment of oxygen cylin¬ 
ders for collecting and selling 
the oxvgen, which is a bypro¬ 
duct. The issue of Rs. 16 
lakhs will be made some time 
in the third week of June, 1974. 

Interim Dividend 

Carborundum Universal 
Ltd has declared an interim 
equity dividend of seven per 
cent for the year ending 
August, 31, 1974. 

Pfizer Ltd has declared an 
interim equity dividend of 11 
per cent for the year ending 
November 30, 1974. 


Dividends 


(Per cent) 


Equity dividend declared for 


Name of the company 

Year ended 

Current 

year 

Previous 

year 

Higher Dividend 

Podar Mills 

December 31, 1973 

J2.0* 

10.0 

Bhagavathi Textile 

December 31, 1973 

18.0 

6,0 

Gaekwar Mills 

December 31,1973 

20-0 

16.0 

Thamarapally 

Rubber Co, 

December 31, 1973 

12.5 

100 

Podar Silks and 
Synthetics 

September 30,1973 

5.0 

Nill 

Bombay Oxygen 

December 31, 1973 

14.0 

12.0 

J.K.. Chemicals 

December 31, 1973 

10.0 

7.0 

Industrial and Pruden¬ 
tial Investment 

December 31, 1973 

15.00 

14.00 

Raja Bahadur Motilal 
Mills 

December 31,1973 

10.0 

8.0 

Same Dividend 
Arunoday Mills 

December 31,1973 

1Z0 

tzo 

Adarsh Chemicals and 
Fertilizers 

December 31, J973 

15.0 

15.0 

John Fowler (India) Ltd 

December 31,1973 

15.0 

15.0 

Coonoor Tea Estate Co. 

September 30,1973 

7.5 

7.5 

Beco Engineering Co. 

December 31,1973 

Nil 

Nil 

Reduced Dividend 

Motor Industries Co. 

December 31,1973 

12.0* 

17.5 


*Qn the increased capital. 
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Industrial Licences 

The following licences were issued under the Industries (Oevc- 
lodiftWtand Regulations) Act 1951 during the weeks ended 
November 3, 1973 to December 22, 1973, The list contains the 
names and addresses of the licensees, articlees of manufacture, 
types of licences viz. New Undertaking (NU); New Article 
(NA); Substantial Expansion (SE); Carry on Business (COB); 
Shifting and annual installed capacity. 

Licences Issued 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s, Metal Forgings tP) Ltd., B-l, Mayapuri, Industrial 
Area, New Delhi-27 (Mayapuri Ind. Area New Delhi)—Pipe 
Fittings namely cabon/alloy steel (including stainless steel) 
flanges, rings discs etc. 10,000 tonnes P.a after expansion (SE) 

M/s. Echjay Industries Pvt. Ltd., Kandur Village Road 
BhandUp, Bombay, (Rajkot, Gujarat)— Forged Steel Flanges 
upto 24” in pressure ratings of 150,300,400 and 600 lbs. 3000 
tonnes p.a. Forged Fittings like Elbows Tecs Couplings, Redu¬ 
cers etc., excluding valves (upto 6*) 1000 tonnes pa. Forged 
rings & gaskets (suitable for flanges in sizes from 4’ to 24", 200 
tonnes p.a. (Total Capacity—4,200 tonnes p.a.) (NU) 

M/s. Krishna Steel Industries Pvt. Ltd., 29-30, Vasw.im 
Mansions, 120, Dmshaw Vacha Road, 'Bombay-20. (Thann, 
Mah.)—1. Mdd Steel ingots; 2. Medium & high carbon steel 
billets; and 3. Free cutting steel billets excluding high alloy 
steel, billets like high speed steel, die block steel, and stainless 
and heat resisting steels etc. 50,000 tonnes p.a. (NA) 

M/s. Power Cables Pvt. Ltd., 24, Barelvi Sayed Abdulla Road 
Bombay-1 (Thana Mah.)—Steel wires including 100 tonnes of 
copper coated wires and 100 tonnes of stainless steel wires but 
excluding Mild Steel Wires of thicker than 18 SWG (galvanised 
or otherwise) (SE) 10,000 tonnes p.a. after expn. 

The Sandur Manganese & Iron Ores Ltd., “Lofudri Bhawan” 
Yeshwantnagar, (Via Sandur Bcllary Distt.) Karnataka—Ferro 
Silicon 24,000 tonnes p.a. (N.A.) 

M/s. Somani Steels Ltd., Soniam Bhawan, 51/27, Navaghata, 
Kanpur, U P. (Unnao-U.P)—Alloy Steel Wires (other than 
stainless steel wires) and mild steel wires (coated or otherwise) 
not thicker than 18G. 15,000 tonnes p.a. (NA) 

M/s. Nalian Foundry Ltd., Nahan, Himachal Pradesh, 
(Nahatt H.p.)—G.T. Drums of 50 litres and above capacity. 500 
tonnes p.a. (NA) 

M/s. Multiwold Wire Co. P. Ltd., 59, Marol, Malirashi Road, 
Marol, Bombay-59, (Bombay Mah.)~Hard bright wires 16SWG 
and thicker (coated or otherwise) 10,000 tonnes p.a (for captive 
consumption only) (SE) 

M/s. Sundram Fastners Ltd., 37, Mount Road, Madras-2, 
(Madras)—Cold Heading Steel Wires 3C00 tonnes p.a. (COB). 

M/8. Allief Steels Ltd, 24, R.N. MukherjeeRoad, Calcutta-1— 
Mild Steel, Carbon Steel and Spring Steel Billets—5000 tonnes 
p.a.—(NU) 

The Indian Rolling Mills, Deputy Ka Parao, Kanpur-(UP)— 
Mild steel and medium and high carbon steel billets. 50,000 
tonnes p.a.—(NU) 

Metallurgical Industries (Non-ferrous) 

Shri Sajan Kumar Pasarl, A-15, Wesi End Colony, Rao Tula 
Ram Marg, New Delhi-22 (Ghaziabad U.P.)-Aluminium Col- 
lap' ible Tubes, Rigid Tabes, Soft Tube# and Capacitors.—18, 
Million nos. p.a.~(NU) 

M/s. Bimalika Enterprise*, C-50, Defence Colony, (New 


Delhi-3) (Faridabad,-Haryana)—Aluminium collapsible Tuhes 
(including soft metal tubes) 12, million nos, p.a- 

M/s. Umblo & Timblo P. Ltd., MargaO (Goa), (Margao. 
Goa)—Aluminium Collapsible Tubes, 18 million no*. *>,*.(NU) 

M/s, Larsen and Toubro Ltd., Pawai Works, Saki Vihar 
Road, P.O. Box No, 8901, Bombay (Bombay-Mah.)—Aluminium 
Capsules 268.80 M. nos; Other Caps and Cups J92.00 M, nos. 
RO & ROPP caps 168.00 M. nos. Total 628.80 M. nos. (NU). 

Fuels 

M/s. Cochin Rcfinarics Ltd., Post Box No. U5I, Cochin-16, 
Kerala (Ernakulam-Kerala) • JP-5, 1350, tonnes after expn. (SE) 

M/s. Indian Petrochemicals Corporation Ltd, Jawahar Nagar, 
Distt. Baroda (Gujarat) (Bongalgam-AssaniV—Naphtha for Pet¬ 
rochemicals, 44,900 tonness S. R. Naphtha, 87,800 tonnes; Mixed 
Naphtha 58,900 tonnes: Aviation Turbine Fuel 42,400 tonnes; 
Superior Kerosene 63,700 tonnes; High Speed Diesel 151,900 
tonnes; Light Diesel Oil 320,000 tonnes; Fuel Oil 105,000 tonnes 
Calcined Coke 42,000 tonnes. 

" M/s. Lube India Ltd., Administration Building, Corridor 
Road, Mahul, Bombay-74 (Bombay -Mah)—Carbon Black feed 
stock 110,000 tonnes p.a. after expn. (SE) 

Boilers and Steam Generating Plants 

M/s. Dewrance Machill &. Co. Ltd., 2, Fairlic Place, Cal¬ 
cutta-1 (Calcutta-W.B.)—Boilers Mounting & Fittings, 470, 
Metric Tonnes p.a. (COB) 

Prime Movers 

M/s. I he Trivcni Engineers Works Ltd., National Insurance 
Building (1st floor), 5, Parliament Street, New Delhi (Bangalore- 
Mysore)—-36 Nos. Over hung steam turbines size 290 mm of 200 
H.P. to 1000 H.P.—Over hung steam turbines size 5880 mm of 
500 H.P. to 2500 H.P. 12 Nos. Direct over hung steam turbines 
size 455 mm of 40 H.P. to 200 H.P. 36 Nos. Single stage steam 
turbines size 400/500 mm of 300 H.P. to 1000 H.P. 6 Nos. 
Multi Stage steam turbines size 550 mm of 1000 H.P. to 3500 
H.P. 6 Nos. (NU) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s. The Mysore Electrical Industries Ltd., Post Box No, 
2221, Bangalore-22 (Bangalore-Karanataka) LTAir/Qil Circuit 
Breakers.—5000 Nos. p.a. Bulk/Min. Oil Circuit Breakers Upto 
& including 33 KV 1,560 Nos. p a. DC Circuit Breakers for use 
upto 3,000 volts for traction purposes. 500 Nos. p,a. Flame 
Proof Switchgear 200 Nos. p.a. C ircuit Breakers of 66 KV and 
above. KO nos. p.a. Motoi Stariers 75,000 nos, p.a. HRC 
Fuses. 60,000 nos. p.a. AC’/DC Contractors. 50,000 nos. p.a. 
Fuse Switches & Isolating Switches 11/22 KV. 2,520 nos, p.a, 
(S.E.) 

M/s Gangappa Cables Ltd, Uppal Road, Hyderabad-500039 
(Hyderabad-A.P )-Enamelled Winding Wires upto 41 SWG 550 
p.a. Enamelled Winding wires of finer gauges 42 SWG & 
thinner 50 tonnes p.a. 

M/s. Ushn Electronics (India) Pvt. Ltd., B-27, Greater 
Kailash-1, New Delhi-48 (Faridabad, Haryana)—Styroflex 
Capacitors (Plastic Film Capacitors) 10,000,000 nos. p.a. (NU) 

Shri R. K Jhunjhunwala. Vijay Mahal, 12, Walkeshwar 
Road. Bombay-400006 (Faizbad-UP.)—Transistors Headers..' 
To 5 to To-18 and other similar types) 6 million p.a. (NU) 

M/s. Electronics Corporation of India Ltd, Industrial Deve-i 
lopment Area. Cherlapalli, Hyderabad-40 (A,P.) (Hyderabad- 
A»P.)~Nickel Cadmium Cells—20,000 nos. p.a. (NA) t 

M/s. Siemens India Ltd., B 4-A, Dr. Annie Besom Road,/ 
Worli Bombay-18 (Bombay-Mah.)—H.T. and L.T. Switch board/ 
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Control Boards B and miscellaneous accessories for power 
stations, H.T» substations and for electrification of factories etc, 
7340 nos. p.a. (COB) 

M/s. Jyotl Ltd,, Industrie' Area, P.O. Chemical Industries, 
Baroda (Gujarat). Baroda-Gujarat) Static Power convertors and 
Static Invertors with rating up to 200 KV 400 nos. p.a, (NA) 

M/s. Sur Iron & Steel Co. Pvt. Ltd., 15, Convent Road, 
Calcutta*)4 (Calcutta-14 (Calcutt W,B.) Are Welding Transfor¬ 
mers 3600 nos, p.a. after expn. (SE) 

M/s. Bharat Electronics 1 id. Jalahalli P.O. Bangalore 
(Karnataka Slate)—Deflection Coil 20,000 nos. EHT Transfor¬ 
mers. 20,000 nos. (NA) 

M/s. Kirloskar Electric Co, Malleswaram, Bangalore-55, 
(Bangalore, Karnataka) -Control Equipment -3000 units, after 
expansion. (SE) 

Telecommunications 

M/s. Power Cables (P) Ltd., 24, Btelvi Sayyad Abdulla Road, 
B.P. No. 1522, Bombay-1 (Nadtad-Gujarat)—Carbon Resistors 
120 nos. Potentiometers; Loudspeaker and Paper cones 
0,3 nos. Ferrite Roads and Cores 1.5 nos. Electrolytic capacitois 
1,0 nos. Mylar film capacitors 5 0 nos. (all in millions) (NA) 

Transportation 

M/s. Usha Telehoist Ltd, 14, Prtnccp Street, Calcutta-!3 
(Faridabad—-Haryana) Automatic Chassis Lubricating System 
5000 units p.a. (NA). 

M/s. Universal Radiators Pvt. Ltd. Mettupalayam Road, 
Coimbatore 21 (Coimbatore T.N.) -Radiators—36,000 nos. p.a. 
after expn. (SE) 

M/s. Swastik Rubber Products Ltd, Swastik House, Behind 
Kirkee fitly—■ Station, Poona (Poona Mah.) Oil seals 63 lakh nos. 
p.a. after expn. (SE) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s. Larsen & Toubro Ltd., INT House, P.O. Box No. 278, 
Ballard Estate, 8ombay-l (BR) (Bomhay-Maharashtra) Beet 
Preparation and Beet Pulp Dcliydrauon/Procassiug Plants Sugar 
Cane and Beet Duffusion Plants of capacities ranging from 1000 
to 6000 tonnes per day. Plants within the existing licensed 
capacity of plants of 1500/2000 tonnes per day cap. (NA) 

M/s. Textile Machinery Corporation Ltd, P.O. B, Igharia, 
Calcutta-56 (Belgharw Calcutta W. B.) -Cop Winding Machines 
100 nos. pat. (NA) 

M/s. Giovanola Binny Ltd . Penstock Factory Road, Post 
Box No. 901 Pallurthy, Coclnn (Karala) (Cochin Karala) Pres¬ 
sure Vessels tanks Chemicals, Petroleum and Fertilizers etc. 
1000 tonnes p.a. (NA) 

M/s. L.irscn & Toubto Ltd , Gulal Bhavun (2nd floor) 6, 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1 (Bombay-Mah )—Com¬ 
plete High speed Bottling Plants comprising B >ttlc washers 
upto 36.000 BPH Bottle fillers upto 24.000 BPH Plastic case was¬ 
hers Conveyors, six nos. Valued Rs. 60 lakhs approximately 
p.a. (NA) 

M/s. Star Textile Engg. Works Ltd., Dhunraj Mahal, Apollo 
Bundar Road, Bom bay-1 (fhana-Mah.)- -High Temperature 
High Pressure Dyeing machines 22 Units, p.a (NA) 

M/s Bharat Heavy Plates S. Vessels Ltd , Visakhapntnam 
A.P (Visakhapatnam, A.P)—Finned lube air coolers for process 
plants 50 nos. worth Rs. 150 lakhs (NA) 

Water Treatment Plants 

M/s. The Indian Sugar & General Engg. Corp. (Prop, the 
Saraswati Industrial Syndicate Ltd.,) Yamunanagar, Ambala 


Yamunanagar Dist. Ambala (Haryana) Water Treatment Plants 
Rs 160.00 lakhs p.a. (NA) 

M/s. National Machinery Manufacturers Ltd,, Stadidm 
House, 81-83, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay-20 (BR) (Thana 
Maharashtm)—Fly-Frames 120 numbers p,a. (NA) 

Miscellaneous Industry 

M/s. Carborundum Universal Ltd., Il/t2, North Beach Road, 
Madras-600019 (Tlrunottiyr- Madras) Bonded Abrasive (Grind¬ 
ing Wheels) -4020 tonnes p.a. after expn. (SE) 

M/s, Piutewel Process and Chemicals Ltd., 507, Kakad 
Chambers. Dr. A. Besant Road, Worli, Brnibay. (Atladra Oistt. 
Baroda Gujarat) Polishing Wheels 50,000 nos, p.a. (NA) 

Machine Tools 

M/s. Praga Tools Ltd, Ravadiguda Road, Secunderabad 
((A P) (Secunderabad AP.—Thread rolling machines 120 nos. 
p.a. after expansion (S E.). 

M/s. Mukand Iron & Steel WorksLtd, Balapur Roud, Kalwa. 
Thana (Maharashtra) (Thana Mah.)—Rolling Mill Equipment 
having rolls smaller than 16* in diameter. 7 nos. p.a. (NA) 

Hydraulic Presses 

M/s. New Bamco Engg. Products (P) Ltd, Khanapur Indus¬ 
trial Estate, P.O. Ydyambag, Belgium (Karnataka) (Karnataka)— 
Hydraulic press upto 10,000 tonne cap. Rs 1.50 croress p.a. (SE) 

Earth Moving Macbfneiy 

M/s. Bharat Farth M wen, Ltd, Unity Buildings, J.C. Road, 
Bangalore (Kolargold fields Karnataka)—Tractor shovels of 
1.15 lo 2.4!) cubic metres (1 5 to 3 0 Cubic Yards) 125 nos. p.a. 

Mechanical Engineering 

M/s Tiniblo Industries P. Ltd, Kadar Manzil, P.B. No. 34, 
Margao-Goa—P.V.C. Sandals and chappals—7 lakh pairs p.a. 
(GOB). 

M/s. The Raymond Wollen Mills Ltd, (Divislan: J‘K. Engi¬ 
neers' Files) J.K. Budding, Dougail Road, Ballard Estate. 
B nubay (India), Than t (M ih lraslura)—Engineers Steel Files— 
6,0),000 dozens 2) Rasps 12,000 dozens after expn. (SE). 

M/s Macneill & Birry Ltd, 2, Fairhe PI ice Calcutla-1 
Calcutta W.B.)—i) Dmnond Industrial Tools 23,680 nos. p.a. 
ii) Diamond Mining Tools 13,200 nos. p.a. (COB). 

Commercial Office and Household Equipment 

M/s. Cutler Hammer India Ltd, 20/4, Mathura Road, Farida¬ 
bad-! I (Ballabgarh—Haryana)—Thermostats—50,000 nos. p.a. 
(SE) 

Shri Ram A. Gupta, Director, M/s. Computch P. Ltd., G-2, 
Maharant Bagh, New Delhi-! 10014 (Jhanst—UP).—Electronic 
Desk Calculators 2,000 Sets p.a (NU) 

Medical and Surgical Appliances 

M/s. Siemens India Ltd., B 4-A, Dr Annie Besant ROad, 
Worli, Bombay-400018 Bombay (Mah.)—Dental Units 100 unit# 
per annum (NA) 

Industrial Instruments 

M/s Mahindra St Mahindra Ltd , Gateway Building, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay (Calcutta WB)—Variable Area Flow Matters 
301 nos. p.a. Pressure Switches 342 nos. p.a. (C.OB). 

Chemicals Other than Fertilizers 

M/s. Meetw Air Products Ltd., 2I-B, Mchar Apartments, 
Altamount Road, Bombay-26 Thana (Mah.)—i) Oxygen Gas— 
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O.90M. Cubic Meter p.a. ii) Dissolved Acetylene Gas 0*15 
M.Cubfc meter p.a. (NCJ) 

M/s* Haryana Oxygen P. Ltd, Village Sfieikpura, P.O. Hansi. 
Oistt, Hissar (Haryana)—Oxygen Gas 0-40 M; Cubic Metres 
(NU) 

M/s. Enamal.ed Wires Ltd., Klianha Construction House, 
44*A, Gaffar Khan Road. Worli, Bombay. (Taraporcindle 
Estate, Distt. Thara Mah.)—1) Wire Kamels (SE) 720 tonnes 
p.a* 2} Varnishes (New Article) 160 tonnes p a. 3) Synthetic 
Resins (New Article) Like Polyesters, phenolic, Amino, Maleic 
and Terephthalate resins (SE/NA) 

M/s. Bharat Pulverising Mills (P) Ltd., Hexamir House, 2S, 
Sayani Road, Bombay-25—Zinc Phosphide 72 tonnes p.a. (NA) 

Shri K. Rama Rao Manay, 399-Avenue Road* Bangalore-2 
M/s. Electro Chemical Industries Ltd., Bangalore. (Bangalore 
Karnataka)'—Electrolytic Manganese Dioxide. 4000 tonnes p.a. 

<Nll). 

M/s. Mcerui Gases Ltd., Somani Bhawan, Bazar Sitaram, 
Dclhi-110006 (Ballabg;irh—Haryana)—Oxygen Gas -0.72 M. 
Cubic metres. Dissolved Acetylene Gas 0.12 M. Cubic Metres. 

M/s. The National Rayon Corporation Lid,, Post Box No. 
11118, Eros Theatre Building, 1 Jarushcdji Tata Road, Bombay- 
20 BR (Mohonehar Kalyan Mali,)'—Hydrogen Gas (Bye- 
Product) 5,90,000 cubic metres. 

M/s. Tula Chemicals Ltd., Bombay House, Bruce Street, 
Fort, Bombay-1 (Mithapur Gujarat)—Soda Ash 5,00,000 p.a. 
after expn. (SE) 

M/s. The National paper Mills Ltd,, Nepanagar (MP) 
<Nepanagar MP)—Newsprint, and Caustic Soda 8,928 tonnes p.a. 
.after expn. Chlorine—'7,910 tonnes p.a. after expn. (SE) 

M/s. Garware Nylons Ltd., Chapauty Chambers, Sandhurst 
Bridge, Bombay-7 (Pimpri Poona Mah.)—Polyester Filament 
Yarn 360 tonnes p.a. (NA). 

M/s. Asian Chemical Works. 124-126, Princess Street > 
Bombay. (Bombay Mah.)-—Aniasyl Alcohol 100 kgs; Butyl 
Butyrates 1,000 kgs; Cmnamyl Aichol 1,500 kgs; Ethyl Cinnamatc 
t00 kgs; Ethyl Anthrainlate 700 kgs; Goranyl Acetate 1,000 kgs; 
Goranyl Formate 1,000 kgs; Linalyl Piopionate 500 kgs; 
Haliotropin 5,000 kgs; Phenyl acetic aldehyde dimethyl acetate 
#00 kgs; Total 11,700 kgs- 

M/s. New Chcmi Mineral Mills (P) Ltd., Rohit Chambers, 
2nd flaor, Ghoga Street, Fort Bombay-1 (Bombay Mah.)— 
Endrin, CarbaryP Heptechlor, Chloridane Lindane duht 1600 
tonnes waterable powders; DLVP Malathion Endosulphan, 
15.0 tonnes Emulsifiable BHC DDT Zmc and Copper Oxychlo¬ 
ride, 620 Kgs. Granules, 480 Tonnes.—Capacity in terms of 
Tech, material Annual 555 tonnes (COB). 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

M/s. East India Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., 6, Little 
Russell Street, Calcutta-16 Calcutta (WB)—i) Di-Iodohydroxy 
quinoline 12 tonnes after expn. p.a.;ii) Iodochlorophydroxy 
quinoline IQtf tonnes (after expn.) p.a. (SE). 

M/s, Chemical Industrial and Pharmaceutical Labs. Ltd., 
289, Beltessis Road, Byculia, Bombay-8 (Bombay-Mah.)—i) 
Norgdsic; 40 lakh p.a. tablets ii) Ciploric tablets 50 iakb p.a. 
Hi) Cipiactin tablets 100 lakh p.a. (NA), 

BMtmn wxmmm 


M/s, Tata Fison Industries Ltd., 21 t Raveline Street, Fort, I 
Bombay-1 (Thana Mah.)—Fenitrothiort 100 tonnes (NA). 

M/s. Chemicals, industrial and Pharmaceutical Lab. Ltd., ' 
289, Bellasis Road, Byculia, Bombay-8 (Bombay-Mah,)—i) : 
TrimefH^prira 500 kgs. p.:i„ ii) Sulphamethotiozofe 2.5. tonnes 
p.a. (SE). i 

M/s, Chemical Industrial and Pharmaceutical Laboratories * 
Ltd , 289, Ballasis Road, Byculia, Bombay-8 (Bombay-Mah)—* 
Ciplin tablets (80 mg. Trimethoprim and 400 m.g, sulphametho- 
xezole) 50 lakh tablets p.a. (NA) 

M/s. Indian Drugs & Pharmaceuticals Ltd., N-12, South 
Extension, Part L New DeIlu-49 (Hyderabad A. P.F^Diazapra 
(5 mg. to 10 Mg. 250 lakhs; M.nromdazolu (200 Mg.) tablets. 
250 lakhs TrimMhoprim & Sulpha-mg. mefhexazole (80 mg.) . 
400 tablets 60 lakhs C'hloyoguin Phosphate (250 Mu.) tablets. 
2400 lakhs (NA). 

M/s. Smith Kline and French (India) Ltd., Dcvanahalli Road, 
GO Old Madras Road, Post Box 2504, Uoornvaninagar, Banga- 
Ior-I6 (Bangalore Mysore) Tablets 918 lakhs. Liquids 34,000 : 
litres. Ointments 155,300 Kgs Capsules 145 lakhs, Powders ' 
43,310 Kgs, Inhalers 21,600 Nos, Injeetublcs 3 lakhs nos. 
(COB). 

Textiles 

M/s. Monegram Mills Co. Ltd.,Rakhial Road, AIunedabd-23 
Ahmedabad Gujarat)—100 looms of indigenous make for the 
manufacture of cotton cloth (SE) 

M/s. Marsden Spinning and Mfg. Co, Ltd,, Rakhial Road, : 
Ahmedabad-23 (Ahmedabad Gujarat)—150 looms of indigenous \ 
make for the manufacture of cotton cloth. (SE) 

# 

M/s Gokak Mills Ltd., Forbes Building, Home Steel, ; 
Bombay-1 (Gokak, Distt Belgaum in Mysore)—Cotton Canvas 
Ducks 100 automatic imported looms) (SE). 

M/s. The Tata Mills Ltd., Bombay House, 24, Bruce Street, 
Fort, Bombay-1 (Bombay Maharashtra)—Cotton yam 9,240 
spindles for the manufacture of cotton yarn. (SE) I 

M/s. Oswal Woollen Mills Ltd., Miller Ganj Ludhiana 
(Miller Ganj Ludhiana Punjab)—Woollen Textiles 56 power- 
looms (after expn) (SE). 

M/s. The Sarngpur Cotton Manufacturing Co, Ltd., ; 
Amariwadi Road, Ahemedabad-8 (Ahemedabad Gujarat)— 
12,250 spindles for the manufacture of cottonyarn. (SE) 

M/s. The Sarangpur Cotton Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Amariwadi Road, Ahrnedabad-8 Ahmedabad Gujarat)—48 looms , 
of imported make for the manufacture of cotton cloth. (SE) 

M/s. Reliance Textile Industrias (P) Ltd., Court House, 5th 
Floor, Tilak Marg, Dhobi Talao, Bombay (BR) (Bombay, 
Mah.)—Art silk/synthctic yarn woven fabrics 450 power looms, \ 
after expn. Knitted fabrics 4 warp knitting machines (Exist¬ 
ing) (SE). ; 

M/s. Shri Ramalings Mills (P) Ltd., Aruppukottai Ramana* : ‘ 
thapuram Distt., (Tamil Nadu State) (Aruppukottai TN)—300 * 
looms ofindigenous make for the manufacture of cotton cloth. 
(SE) ‘) 

M/s. Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd., Textile Divi- t 
sion, Bara Hindu Rao, Delhi-6—Cotton Yarn 49,224 spindles - ii 

after expn. (SE) y 
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Back 25 years. 

To when the fathers of the German 
Constitution signed the Basic Law. May 23,1949. 

Solemnly, the First Article proclaimed: 

“The dignity of man shall be inviolable. 

respect and protect it shall be the duty of all 
te Authority”. 

25 years back 

The Federal Republic of Germany was born. 
A social, democratic republic. 

With a will to work, re-create and live again. 

, Rising from the ruins and rubble of war. 
Seizing the “advantage of the defeated”, 
Germans rebuilt Germany. 

Divided but not disheartened. 

25 years. 

Challenges. Achievements, 
standards of living. 
Flourishing industry 
Iind commerce. 

Social justice and, 
above all, freedom. 

25 years 
of cooperation, 
dialogue and sharing. 

With countries and people. 
With India. Fruitful. Encouraging. 

25 years. 

Looking back, eveiy minute, 
every mile has been covered usefully. 
And Germany looks forward; 
forward to a promising future. 

Based on hard work, 
friendship and understanding. 

And Peace based on justice and co-operation. 



Today Germany is looking forward. 


Issued by the Federal Republic of Germany on the 25th Constitution Day. 









M/$. South India Viscose Ltd,. S-133, Panch ShilaPark, 
New Delhi-l 10017 (Coirabatore-TN)—Viscose Staple Fibre 
11 ,000 tonnes after expn.) (SE) 

M/s, Amausi Textile Mills Ltd*. 176, Hazrat Oanj, Lucknow 
(IJP) (Lucknow UP)-Colton Cloth annual cap. 300 looms 
of indigenous make after expn. (SE) 

M/s. UP State Textile Corporation Ltd., 7-B Sarvodaya 
Nagar, Kanpur (UP) (Xhansi Distt,)—Cotton Yarn-annual cap. 
25,000 spindles.(NU) 

M/s. U.P. State Textile Corporation Lid., 7-B, Sarvodaya 
Nagar, Kanpur (U.P.) Bijnore Distt. U.P.i—Cotton Yarn 25,1)00 
ipindles (NU) 

M/s. UP State Textile Corporation Ltd , 7-B, Sarvodaya- 
nagar, Kanpur (UP) (Hardoi Distt. UP>—Cotton Yarn 25,000 
spindles (NU) 

M/s.UP Stale Textile Corporation Lid., 7-B, Sarvodaynagar, 
Kanpur (UP) (Faizabad UP)—Cotton Yarn 25,000 spindles (NU) 

Shri V.N. Prasad, UP State Handloom Powcrloom Fin¬ 
ance and Development Corporation Ltd., B-25 Sarvodayanagar, 
Kanpur (UP) (Azamgarh UP)—Cotton Yarn 25,000 spindles 
(NU) 

Shri V. N. Prasad, UP Slate Handloom & Powerloom Fin- 
mce and Development Corporation Ltd., B-25, Sarvodayawtgar, 
Kanpur (UP) (Basti Distt. UP)-*-Cotton Yarn 25,000 spindles 
INU) 

M/s. UP State Textile Corporation Ltd., 7-B, Sarvodaynagar, 
Kanpur, (UP) (Barabanki Distt. UP)—Cotton Yam 25,000 
.pindles (NU) 


M/s. Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co. Lid., Post Box No. 19, 
Pondicherry—Cotton yarn annual cap, 25,000 spindles for the 
manufacture of cotton yarn. (SE) 

M/s, Salem Textiles Ltd. ? Sdloampalayam, Narasangapuram 
Post, At/tur fk: Salem Distt. Tamil Nadu (Salem Distt. T,N.V— 
Cotton Cloth annual cap. 300 looms of indigenous make. (SE) 

M/s. Uslta Spinning & Wvg. Mills Ltd., “Jeevun Tara"’ 5, 
Parliament Street, New Delhi. (Ballabgarh—-Haryana) — Cot¬ 
ton Cloth annual cap. —300 looms of indigenous make, (after 
expn.) (SE) 

M/s. Ramkumar Mills (P) Ltd., Sudhama House, Chick oat, 
P.B. No. 7524, Bangalore -53—(Bangalore Karnataka) —Cotton 
Cloth - annual cap. 300 looms of indigenous make, (after expn.) 

M/s. Shree Saraswathi Mills Ltd., Post Box No. 34. Madurai, 
-2 (T.N.) — (Madurai T.N.)— Cotton Cloth annual cap. 300 
looms of indigenous make (SE) 

M/s. Kwality Spinning Mills (P) Ltd., Post Box No. 27, 
Udamapet Road, Pollachi, Tamil Nadu,—Pollachi T.N, —Cot¬ 
ton Cloth annual cap. 300 looms of indigenous make (after expn.) 
(SF) 

M/s. Visnagar Cooperative Spinning Mills Ltd., P.B.No. J, 
Visnagar Khoralu Road, Visnagar, Mchsana Distt. (NorthGuja¬ 
rat) .Cotton C'loth annual cap. 300 looms of indigenous make 

<N.A) 

M/s. Bhaskar Textile Mills Ltd., 2, Brubourne Road, Cal¬ 
cutta-1 •-Cotton (loth annual cap. 300 looms of indigenous 
make. (NA) 

# 

Paper and Pulp 


M/s. UP State Textile Corporation Ltd., 7-B, Sarvodaya 
'tagar, Kanpur (UP) (Rai Bareli UP)—Cotton Yarn 25,000 
.pindles (NU) 

M/s. Wood Craft Products Ltd,, P-461, C.i T. Scheme RLV 
ladha Bazar Lane, Calcutta (West Bengal) (Thana Maharash- 
ra)—Embroidered Cloth 7.20 lakh metres p.a, (COB) 

M/s. Premier Mills (Pvt.) Ltd., Pulankhar P.O. Udomabpot, 
Coimbatore (T.N.) (Coimbatore T.N.) -Cotton Cloth 300 looms 
af indigenous make, annual cap. (SE) 

M/s, Madhya Pradesh State Textile Corporation Ltd., Bho¬ 
pal, Madhya Pradesh, (Bengal Nagpur Cotton Mills Ltd., Raj- 
tandgaon M.P.)—Cotton Yarn 15,000 spindles, Cotton piece 
;oods 252 automatic looms of indigenous make annual cap. p.a. 
SE) 

M/s. Annanaliar Mills (P) Ltd., Begampur (P.O.) Dindigul 
Tamil Nadu) Begampur T.N.)—Cotton Cloth 300 looms of in¬ 
digenous make (SE) 

M/s* Rohit Mills Ltd., Khokra Mehmcdabad-8, (Ahmeda- 
bad-8 (Gujarat)—Cotton Cloth 96 indigenous looms (SE) 

I M/s. Modella Textile Industries Pvt. Ltd., 4-C, Vulcan Insu 
ance Building Veer Nariman Road, Bombay-20 (Thana Mali./ 
hnritsar Punjab)—(1) Modem Woollen Mills, Thana—Worsted 
r am 4532; Worsted spindles; Shoddy Yarn 884; Shoddy spindles 
Pollen Worsted powcrlooms 52; (2) Modella P. Ltd., Amritsar, 
Worsted Yarn 804; worsted spindles; Wollen worsted power- 
)oms 36; wollen worsted powcrlooms; (3) Brij Textiles (P) 
-td., Thana; Art silk powcrlooms (COB) 


M/s. Sun Coated Paper Company, Dr, Annie Besant Road, 
Worli, Bombay-18 from Wagle Ind. Estate Thana to NIDO 
Ind. Estate Saipur, (Distt. Nasik) (Maharaslra)—Clay Coated 
Paper 2,500 tonnes (Shifting) 

Sugar 

M/s. Purna Sehakari Sakhar Karkhana Tad., Fasmathnagar, 
Distt. Parbhani, Mah.- -(Parbhani distt. Mah.)-- Sugar Crush¬ 
ing capacity of 1,250 tonnes of sugarcane per day. 

Shri Chilranjan Singh, Promoter, M/s. llarduaganj Coopera¬ 
tive Sugar Factory Ltd., llarduaganj, Distt. Aligrah U.P.—Ali¬ 
garh U.P.)--Sugar 1,250 tonnes Cane Crushing capacity per 
day. 

Shri Ganpatrao Anandrao Sarnerao Chairman, Shri Dalta 
Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana Ltd , Asurle Parle Tehsil Pahhala 
Disit. Kolhapur Mali. — Sugar 1250 tonnes Crushing capacity 
per day. (after expansion) (SE) 

M/s. The Shankar Sugar Mills Ltd,, 9, Brabmirne Road, Cal¬ 
cutta - 1 Deoria U.P ) — Sugar 2230 tonnes canc Crushing capa¬ 
city per day. (after expn,) (SE) 

M/s. Shri Sarvaraya Sugars Ltd., Chelluru, Rumehandra- 
puramTaluk, West Godavari Distt (Andhra Pradesh) — Sugar - 
22500 tonnes Cane Crushing capacity per day. (after expn.) (SE) 

M/s. Shri Ratnappa Brahmuppa Kumbluir, Chairman, Shree 
Panchanganga Sahakari, Sakhar Karkhana Ltd., Ganganagar, 
ichalkaranji, Distt. Kolhapur, Mah. (Kolhapur Mah.)—Sugar—- 
500 tonnes Cane Crushing capacity per day after expansion. (SE) 
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M/s, Andhra Sugars Ltd., Post Box No* 2, Vankataraya- 
puram, Tamiku (A,P.)—<Tanuku A.P.)—Sugar—5000 tonnes 
Crushing capacity per dayafte expansion (SE) 

M/s* The Mysore Sugar Co. Ltd,, P.B, No. 564, Shri Jay* 
ehamarja, Wadayar Road, Bangalore-2—(Mandya, Karnataka;— 
Sugar—5000 tonnes Cane crushing capacity per day after expan¬ 
sion (SB) 

Shri Hiranpakshi Sahakari Sakhara Karkhana, Niyamin, 
Sankeshwar, Distt. Belgaum Karnataka-(Belgaum—Karnataka)— 
Sugar—3500 tonnes Cane crushing capacity per day after expan¬ 
sion (SB) 

Shri A. R. Panchagavi, Chief Promoter, The Chataprabha 
Sahakari Sakhara Karkhana, Niyamin Gokak, Distt. Belgaum, 
Karnataka, Belgaum, Karnataka -Sugar—1250 tonnes Cane 
Crushing capacity per day (NU) 

M/s, Shrec Mtikesh Textile Mills Pvt. Ltd., Shimoga, Kar- 
natak (Shimoga—Karnataka)—Sugar—2,500 tonnes Cane Crush¬ 
ing capacity per day after expansion (SB) 

Shri R. D. Patil, Chairman, Balganga Sahakari Sakhar Kar* 
khnna Ltd., (Bhoras) Taluka Chalisgaon, Distt. Jalgaon, Maha- 
rashtia State, (Distt, Jalgaon Mah.)— Sugar—1250, tonnes Cane 
crushing capacity per day (NU) 

M/s. U.P. State Sugar Corporation Ltd., 25-B, Ashok Marg, 
Lucknow U.P. (Mathura-U P.)— Sugar-—1250 tonnes Cane 
Crushing capacity per day. (NU) 

M/s. U.P. State Sugar Corporation Ltd., 25-B, Ashok Marg, 
Lucknow U.P. (Bijnor U.P.)—Sugar—1250 tonnes Cane Crush¬ 
ing capacity per day. (NU) 

M/s. The Kirlampudi Sugar Mills Ltd., Pithapuram, East 
Godavari Distt. Andhra Pradesh (East Godavari-A.P.)—Sugar— 
2,500 tonnes Cane Crushing capacity per day after expn. (SE) 

M/s. Ycshwant Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana Ltd , Akluj, Tala- 
Malshires, Distt. Sholapur Maharashtra, (Sholapur-Mah.)— 
Sugar—3,000 tonnes Cane Crushing capacity per day (SE) 

M/s. Shri A. K. Patel, C/o Chief Promoter Vithal Co-opera¬ 
tive Sugar Factory Ltd., Pandharpur, New Poth, Distt. Shola¬ 
pur Mah.-(Sholapur Mah.)—Sugar—1250 tonnes Cane crushing 
capacity per day (NU) 

M/s. Lakshmiji Sugar Mills Co., Pvt. Ltd., M aholi, Distt, 
Sifupur (U.P.) (Sitapur U.P.)— Sugar - 2000 tonnes Cane Crush¬ 
ing capacity per day. (NU) 

M/s. Shri Mallala Padmanabha Rao, Ibrahim Patnani, Distt. 
Krishna (A.P.) (Ibrahimpatnam Cooperative Agricultural 
industrial Cooperative Society Ltd.) (Distt. Krishna A.P,) — 
Sugar -1,250 tonnes Cane crushing capacity per day (NU) 

Food Processing Industries 

M/s. Jugatjii Industries Ltd., 54, Ring Road, Lajpat Nagar 
III. New Delhi -24 (Bahadurgarh Patiala Punjab) — (I) Infant 
food 1000 tonnes (2) Weaning foods 1000 tonnes (3) Milk Powder 
1500 tonnes (4) Condensed Milk 1200 tonnes (5) Cheese 500 
tonnes 

M/V Mohan Meakin Breweries Ltd., Ghaziabad U.P.— (Gha- 
ziabad U.P. — (1) Maize and Corn Flakes 700 tonnes (2) White 
Oats 200 tonnes (3) Wheat Flakes 3$0 tonnes (4) Pearl Barley 200 
tonnes 


Leather, Leather Goods and Pickers: 

Bhiwandi Factory M/s. Godhwani Brothers, 38, Shaffi Build¬ 
ing, Dharavi, Bombay-17 (Bhiwandi & Phond—Mah.>— (1) Wet 
blue chrome tanned and crust goat & sheep skins 10,56 lakh nos; 
Wet Blue Chrometanned hides and Calf skins. 6,000 nos; Finis¬ 
hed leather from hides and calf skios.75,000 nos. Finished leather 
from hides and calf skins. 2,000 nos. 

DhondFactory EL Tanned goat and sheepskins. 9.72lakh 
nos. (C.O.B) 

M/s. Nava Bharat Enterprises P. Ltd., 920, Dinabad Estate, 
Tilak Road, Hyderabad - 500001 (Hydarabad A.P) — Finished 
chrome and Hides and calf upper Leather for shoes. 1.2 lakh 
nos. p.a. E. I. Tanned Kips 0.3 lakhs nos. (NU) 

M/s. Abdul Razak & Sons, 15/3. Vepery High Road, Pe- 
riamet, Madras-3 (Ambattur T.N,) — Wet blue tanned goatskins 
12.84 lakh nos. p.a. after expn. (SE); Finished leather from hides 
50.000 nos p.a. (NA); Finished leather from skins- 1,25,000 
nos. p.a. (NA) 

M/s M.A. Khizar Hussain S: Sons, 10, Kumarappa Chelty 
Street Pariamet, Madras -3 (Ranipet T.N.) — Finished leather 
from hides and calf skins 4,23,000 nos, p.a. after expn. (SE) 
Finished leather from skins; 86,000 nos. (SE/NA) 

M/s. Shafeeq Shamed S: Co., Solur, Ambur (North Arcot 
Distt, Tamil Nadu). (North Arcot Distt. T.N.) — B.LTanned 
sheep skins 4.8 lakh nos. p.a. (COB) 

M/s. A. Mohamed Khasim & Co., 13-B, Sydenhams Road, 
Madras. (Ambur N.A.D.T.T.N)—(i) E.l.Tanncd Goat Skins— 
15 lakh nos. p.a. (ii) Wet blue chrome goat skins. 7.5 lakh nos. 
p.a. (C.O.B) 

M/s. C. Rashecd Ahmed & Co., 40, Sydenhams Road, Mad¬ 
ras-3 (North Arcot Distt. T.N.) — Tanned hides and calf skins 
wet blue chrome tanned hides and finished leather—300 lakh 
nos. p.a. (C.O.B) 

M/s. Srecnivas & Co., 10, Syndenharas Road, Madras-3, 
(Madras)—(i) Finished leather from hides—1,95,000 nos. p.a. 
after expn. (ii; Finished leather from skins 700,000 nos, p.a. after 
expansion (SE) 

M/s. E. K. Leather Mfg. Co., Paris Agraharam, S.O. Erode-5 
Tamil Nadu (Erode T. N.)—(i) Finished leather from hides,— 
17,000 pieces p.a. (ii) E.I. and wet blue chrome tanned hides— 
15,000 pieces p.a. (COB) 

M/s. V. K. Mathecn S: Co,, 39, Sydenhams Road, Periamet, 
Madras. (North Arcot Distt, Madras)—E.I. Tanned hides and 
skins 2,45,000 nos. p.a. (COB) 

M/s. Shalimar Tannery Co., 12-E, Vepery High Road, 
Madras. tNorth Arcot Distt. T.N.)—E.I. Tanned skihs/Wet blue 
chrome tanned skins—3.0 lakhs nps* p.a. (COB) 

Cement and Gypsum Products 

M/s. Cement Corporation of India Ltd., 5-A, Bahadur Shah 
Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1 (Nahan, H.P,)—Portland Cement— 
2,00,000 tonnes p.a. 

Shri D. M. Dahanukar, Industrial Assurance Building 3rd 
Floor, Churchgate, Bombay-20, (Chewa Mah.)—Portland Cem* 
ent—3.30 lakh tonnes. 
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STATISTICS 


Petroleum and 
chemicals 

inr. annual report of the 
ministry of Petroleum and Che¬ 
micals for J973-74 highlights 
the impact of the rising prices 
of imported crude oil on this 
country's unport bill In 1973, 
13 39 million tonnes of crude 
oil costing Rs 242.40 erorcs and 
3 83 million tonnes of refined 
products of the value of Rs 
99.10 crores were imported. It 
ts now estimated that the im¬ 
port bill for crude and refined 
products for 1974-75 will be of 
the order of Rs 1,300 crores. The 
report also gives details regar¬ 
ding the efforts being made by 
this country in regard to explo¬ 
ration, production and refining 
of oil and laying of pipelines. 
In addition, various develop¬ 
ments relating to petrochemi¬ 
cals* feitih/ers. drugs and phar¬ 
maceuticals have also been 
reviewed. Cxeerpts from the 
report arc giving below. 

Petroleum 

('rude Oil: The year 1973 wit¬ 
nessed climacteric changes m the 
supply position of crude and oil 
prices. Though the posted pri¬ 
ce of etude oil had been increa¬ 
sing steadily all through the 
early months of 197}, it increa¬ 
sed shat ply from $ 3 OU/bbl to 

5,!t9/bbl(tor Saudi Arabian 
light crude oil) with died from 
October 16, 1973. The cor¬ 
responding posted price of 
1 ight Iranian crude (w hich ac¬ 
counts for the bulk of imports 
into India) increased from 
.V2.995/bh! to t 5,341/bbl. For 
the first time the market prices 
and the posted prices were esta¬ 
blished by the OPFO (Organi¬ 


sation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries) countries. 

In the wake of hostilities in 
West Asia in October, 1973 the 
OPEC countries placed an em¬ 
bargo on the export of crude 
oil to certain countries and at 
the same time reduced their 
production. This effected sup¬ 
plies to India though after mu¬ 
tual discussions supplies were 
restarted at the levels prevailing 
before the cutback in produc¬ 
tion. However, the prices con¬ 
tinued to increase. In their de¬ 
claration of December 23, 
J973, the OPI.C countries an¬ 
nounced a very steep increase 
in the posted price of all crude 
oils. 1 he posted price of light 
Arabian crude (Marker crude 
increased from $ 5.036/bbl to 
$11.651/bbl. This increase took 
effect from January I, 1974. 
Correspondingly, the posted 
price of Light Iranian crude oil 
also increased from $ 5.254/bbl 
to S 11.875/bbl. The overall 
effect of these developments is 
that the average FOB price of 
crude oil imported in January, 
1974 is now about $ IG/bbl as 
against S 2/bbl prevailing in the 
beginning of the year 1973. 

During the year 1973, the 
domestic production of crude 
was 7.20 million tones. The 
import of crude oil and pro¬ 
ducts in 1973 was 13.39 million 
tonnes of crude costing 
Rs 242.40 crores and 3.83 
million tonnes of refined pro¬ 
ducts costing Rs 99.01 crores. 
The import bill for crude and 
refined products for 1974*75 is 
now estunuted to be of the 
order of Rs 1,300 ciorcs. 

The Oil Exploration and Pro- 
duction : The indigenous pro¬ 
duction accounts for a third of 
India's need for crude oil and 
the remaining 2/3rds arc impor¬ 
ted. In the context of the 
world oil crisis, there is the pa¬ 


ramount need to Intensify the 
indigenous oil exploration. The 
two principal agencies for indi¬ 
genous oil exploration are the 
ONGC, which is a wholly^ow- 
ned undertaking of the govern¬ 
ment of India and the Oil India 
Umited* which is a joint sector 
undertaking of the government 
of India (50 per cent) and the 
Burmah Oil Company (50 per 
cent). ONGC has been pro¬ 
ducing a little over 4.0 million 
tonnes of crude per annum, 
while Oil India production has 
continued to be at a steady rate 
of three million tonnes per an¬ 
num. Oil India operates in a 
limited area in Assam and in 
Arunachal Pradesh, whereas 
ONGC has ben operating prac¬ 
tically in all the sedimentary 
areas of the country. The two 
oil exploring agencies have so 
far discoveied a total ot about 
175 million tonnes of recover¬ 
able oil reserves and have al¬ 
ready given a cumulative pro¬ 
duction of about 60 million 
tonnes leaving a balance of ab¬ 
out 115 million tonnes, yet to 
be recovered. The available 
oil reserves are thus very insuf¬ 
ficient in consideration of the 
fact that in another five years’ 
time, India's requirements of 
crude oil may be of the order 
of 40—43 million tonnes per 
annum. 

Even before the present oil 
crisis, a joint techno-economic 
plan was prepared by the 
Indian experts with the assis¬ 
tance of Russian experts, for in¬ 
creasing ONGCs oil produc¬ 
tion. This techno economic plan 
has since been integrated with 
the fifth five-year Plan and at 
the end of the fifth Plan period, 
the production of ONGC 
is expected to go up to 8.42 
million tonnes per annum (which 
together with OIL’S production 
of three million tonnes would 
take the indigenous production 
to J1 42 million tonnes per an¬ 
num), Further, at least 70 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of additional reco¬ 
verable reserves would also be 
located during the fifth Plan pe¬ 
riod. 

The intensification of explo¬ 
ratory effort has been extended 
to the Continental Shelf areas 
as well, ONGC has acquired 
a self-elevating, self-propelled 
mobile drilling platform --^Su¬ 


gar Samrat” — and has com¬ 
menced drilling operations in 
the Arabian $ca area* adjoint- 
ing Bombay. Although the 
first well drilled With Sugar 
Samrat on the Tarapur 
structure encountered high 
pressure problems, which led 
to the temporary abandon¬ 
ment of' the well, the second 
well drilled on the Bombay 
High structure has proved suc¬ 
cessful. At the shallow depth 
of 692 to 989 metres, there has 
been a significant oil discovery. 
During the Drill Stem Test, oil 
flowed with under pressure — 
the pressure at the surface being 
500 psi. The horizon is full of 
vugulur (highly porous) lime¬ 
stone of the miocene age, which 
has been known to be a proli¬ 
fic oil producer in the Middle 
East. Two more oil bearing li¬ 
mestone horizons have been 
discovered at depths of J3S0 
and I6J2 metres. Drilling is 
being continued to the projec¬ 
ted depth of 2,(KM) metres. Af¬ 
ter production testing of this 
well it is proposed to take up 
further drilling operations with 
a view to establishing the poten¬ 
tial of the field. 

A proposal to acquire a se¬ 
cond drilling vessel for off-shore 
exploration is under conside¬ 
ration with the ONGC and a 
decision rs likely to be taken 
soon. Government proposes 
strengthening offshore produc¬ 
tion capabilities within the 
country steadily. ONGC has 
already placed orders for a ful¬ 
ly equipped seimie survey ship 
which is expected to be delive¬ 
red some time in January, 1975. 
The seismic survey vessel would 
help intensify and speed up de¬ 
tailed seismic survey of the rest 
of the off-shore areas and fa¬ 
cilitate quicker exploitation of 
this areas. 

Apart from ONGCs off¬ 
shore venture in Iran, ONGC 
has, during 1973-74, signed an 
exploration contract for an 
area of 4175 Sq, Kms. in Iraq. 
The contract was signed on 
August 22, 1973 but is effective 
from November 20, 1973, on 
which date, the contract was 
published in the Iraq National 
Gazette. 

Government is also consi¬ 
dering collaboration with fo¬ 
reign Oil Companies for explo- 
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ring tome of the offshore 
areas. This is catpccted to spe¬ 
ed up discovery and develop-, 
meat of new oil fields. 

Performance of Refineries 
During the year: The refineries 
jnt operation in the country pro¬ 
cessed 20.52 million tonnes of 
crude during 1973. Of this 
quantity 11.49 million tonnes 
were processed in five public 
sector refineries and 9.03 mil¬ 
lion tonnes in the four private 
sector refineries. The 9,03 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of crude processed 
in the four private sector refine¬ 
ries include 1.1 million tonnes 
of crude supplied by IOC to 
the three coastal refineries for 
processing on process margin 
basis. 

Refining capacity — Inc¬ 
rease in the fourth Plan ; At the 
beginning of the fourth Plan, 
there were eight refineries in 
operation with a total capa¬ 
city of 16.25 million tonnes per 
annum. In the last year of the 
fourth Plan with the Madras 
Refinery also going on stream, 
the Cochin Refinery expansion 
etc., the capacity had increased 
to 24 million tonnes including 
the spare capacity available 
with the private sector refine¬ 
ries. 

When the Haldia Refinery 
with a capacity of 2.5 million 
tonnes also goes on stream by 
the middle of 1974, the total re¬ 
fining capacity in the country 
would increase to 26.5 million 
tonnes. 

Fifth Plan Refinery Projects : 
Plans for expanding the re¬ 
finery capacity in the fifth Plan 
include a million tonne refi¬ 
nery at Bongaigaon in Assam, 
expansion of the Koyali Re¬ 
finery by three million tonnes 
and the Mathura Refinery 
with a capacity of six million 
tonnes; thus adding a total of 
10 million tonnes per year to 
the total capacity which would 
then increase to 36.5 million 
tonnes a year. 

Lube production in fourth 
Plan: At the begnining of the 
fourth Rian only the Digboi 
Refinery of tbe AOC and the 
Baranni Refinery produced lube 
oil base Stodb, The total 
produetton from these two 


plants was fid,000 tonnes only. 
During the fourth Plan period, 
two major lube plants^Lube 
India Ltd and MRL-^went on 
stream and Reached full capa¬ 
city production. The total 
production of lubricating oil 
base stocks in 1973-74 was 
470,000 tonnes against a total 
consumption of approximately 
601,000 tonnes of lubes and 
greases. Therefore, the indi¬ 
genous production of lube 
base stocks very nearly met the 
requirements for these impor¬ 
tant and strategic products, 
barring imports of special pro¬ 
ducts such as turbine oil axle 
oil, cylinder oil, bright stocks. 
The demand for bright stocks 
would be met when the Haldia 
Refinery lube plant goes on 
stream at the end of 1974. 

Lube production in fifth 
Plan ; To meet increasing re¬ 
quirements of lube base stocks 
during the fifth Plan, the 
debottlenecking and expansion 
of the capacity of Lube India 
and MRL lube plants is en¬ 
visaged. Lube India is plann¬ 
ing to raise the capacity from 
164,000 tonnes to 240,000 ton¬ 
nes. Similary MRL is arrang¬ 
ing to raise the capacity from 
200,000 to 270,000 tonnes per 
year. A provision has been 
made for an additional lubri¬ 
cating oil plant to be esta¬ 
blished. 

Reduction in consumption 
of lubes : In view of the dispro¬ 
portionately large consumption 
of lubricating oils in India, 
efforts are being made to 
reduce the consumption. Re¬ 
duction in consumption of 
lube oils issoughtto be achie¬ 
ved by (i) fiscal means; (ii) 
reclamation of used lubricating 
oils and (iii) marketing of 
higher quality lubricating oils 
which would reduce the total 
consumption by increasing the 
period of change of lubes 
(drain period). 

In the context of the steep 
increase in prices of crude oil 
and petroleum products in the 
world market and resultant 
crippling burden on our foreign 
exchange resources, the need to 
curb the consumption of petro¬ 
leum products in the country 
was considered imperative; Ex¬ 
cept for motor spirit and kero¬ 
sene oil, all the ptner petroleum 


product at*e essential inputs 
fbr the major industrial and 
agricultural activities in the 
country. Government have, 
therefore, taken steps to curb 
the consumption of these two 
products immediately and to 
encourage development of 
alternative sources of energy 
to economise the use of other 
products. 

With this end in view price 
of motor spirit was substan¬ 
tially increased in November, 
1973, As a result, consump¬ 
tion of major spirit registered 
a fall ranging from 15 to 23 
percent over the previous year 
instead of an anticipated 
growth of five per cent. 

To reduce the consumption 
of kerosene oil, and to prevent 
its adulteration with high 
speed diesel oil, prices of both 
these products were also 
brought almost at par from 
November 1973. Due to the 
steep increase in diesel oil de¬ 
mand in the priority sectors of 
economy production of kero¬ 
sene was reduced in the refi¬ 
neries by curtailing kerosene 
quotas to the states. 

Government have also recon¬ 
stituted a Standing Committee 
under the Chairmanship of the 
Director-General, Technical 
Development for regulated sup¬ 
ply of furnace oil to industries. 
The committee will also take 
steps to ensure that as many 
industries as can technologi¬ 
cally do so, change their boilers 
and provide other facilities, to 
use coal instead of finance oil 
The committee will also 
encourage efficiency and eco¬ 
nomy in the use of fuel oil. 
Technical bodies like the 
National Productivity Council 
and the Fuel experts of the oil 
companies will be associated 
in formulating concrete mea¬ 
sures for bringing about a 
better efficiency and economy 
in the use of furnace oil A 
Furnace Oil Price Control 
Order has also promulgated 
in order to curb malpractices 
in its sale. 

Petrochemicals : The year 
1973 saw stresses and strains 
in the petrochemicals field and 
in fact, for the chemical indus¬ 
try as a whole not only in 
India But the world over. This 
was due to difficulties in the 


supplies of critical raw mate-* 
rials to this sector which did 
not permit the utilisation of 
full capacities to satisfy the 
rapidly growing demand, tor 
petrochemicals, and the un¬ 
precedented increase in prices 
of petrochemicals and inter-* 
mediates. However, the pro- 
duction of major pet rochemical 
products during the year, by 
and large, did not decline. The 
production of thermoplastics 
increased to about 1,14,000 
tonnes, an increase of seven 
per cent over the production 
in 1972, Production ol‘thermo¬ 
sets increased by 13 percent 
and of non-cellutosic synthetic 
fibres by 21 per cent. The 
production of synthetic rubber 
in the only plant operating in 
the country based on the tra¬ 
ditional raw materials l c. 
alcohol, registered a full due to 
difficulties in procurement of 
alcohol and labour unrest. The 
increase in production in res¬ 
pect of certain major organic 
chemicals (aromatic hydrocar¬ 
bons* intermediates for plastics* 
glycol, methanol and phenol) 
were between 6 to 70 per cent, 
In some ernes, for example, 
polyester staple fibre and nylon 
filament yarn, the increase in 
production resulted partly 
from commissioning of new 
capacity in late 1972 and 1973* 
but the production has been 
relatively far below the capa¬ 
city due to paucity of raw 
materials in the international 
market. 

The production of DMT, 
the main raw material for 
ployesier fibre yam etc. was 
started in March, 1973 for the 
first time in the Aromatics 
plant of Indian Petrochemicals 
Corporation. This project 
comprises of DMT an Xylenes 
units. The DMT unit was 
commissioned in March 1973, 
on the basis of imported par- 
axylene which is the feedstock 
for the DMT unit; the other 
units in the complex, particu¬ 
larly the paraxylene unit were 
mechanically completed in the 
month, of July, 1973 and the 
paraxylene unit was commis¬ 
sioned in September, 1973. 
The functioning of the par- 
axylenc units has been ham¬ 
pered due to the malfunction¬ 
ing of one component of the 
equipment, namely, the pro- 
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pmt refrigeration compressor* 
This compressor has failed 
repeatedly* The production of 
DMT from March, 1973 , til* 
February, 1974, was about 4700 
tonnes inclusive of the produc¬ 
tion from imported paraxy- 
lenc* 

Currently the Indian Petro¬ 
chemicals Corporation Ltd., 
Baroda is implementing the 
first petrochemical complex in 
the public sector. The com¬ 
plex comprises of (0 Armatics 
projects; and (ii) Olefins pro¬ 
ject and its downstream units 
viz., acrylonitrile plant, synthe- 
ticruhbcr plant, LD ployethy- 
lene plant, polypropylene plant, 
ethylene glycol plant, deter¬ 
gent alkylate plant and acrylic 
fibre plant. 

7he Aromatics plant is 
expected to work at 60 p„*r cent 
capacity during the year 1974- 
75 and produce 14,400 tonnes 
of DMT. It is estimated that 
the total sales revenue will be 
21 crorcs. 

The products of the oleSns 
complex and of its down¬ 
stream units, mostly gaseous, 
cannot be started and, there¬ 
fore, start up of the olefins 
project and down stream units 
has to be synchronised. In view 
of the need for dovetailing Lhe 
progress of the various projects 
down-stream the Naphtha 
Cracker and on the basis of the 
presently indicated foreign and 
Indian equipment deliveries, 
the commissioning of the com¬ 
plex may be expected in 1976. 

The availability of large 
quantities of plastic resins and 
synthetic rubber from this com¬ 
plex would enable the plastic 
and rubber fabricators, largely 
in the small scale sector to 
utilise their capacities better. 
Other main products flowing 
from the complex would be 
acrylonitrile, the main raw 
material for acrylic fibre, and 
detergent alkylate used in the 
manufacture of synthetic deter¬ 
gents. Both these commodi¬ 
ties viz. acrylic fibre and synth¬ 
etic detergents have assumed 
a special significance in view 
of their import substitution 
character in so far as wool and 
animal and vegetable fats are 
concerned. 

The Indian Petrochemicals 


Corporation Ltd. had also 
been looking after the polyes* 
ter {lament yarn project and 
the second petrochemical com* 
plex in the public sector to be 
set up at Bongaigaon in Assam. 
Separate companies are to be 
formed shortly to implement 
and run these two projects. The 
Company for the Bongaigaon 
Complex has already been re¬ 
gistered. 

The ployester filament yarn 
project with an initial capacity 
of 3,500 tonnes/annum expand¬ 
able to 7,000 tonnes/annurn 
is being set up as a joint ven¬ 
ture in collaboration with the 
cooperative societies of weavers 
throughout the country. The 
government of India will dire¬ 
ctly participate in the equity 
capital on 60:40 basis with the 
cooperative sector. 

The petrochemical complex 
at Bongaigaon in Assam would 
be an adjunct to a one million 
tonne refinery. The complex 
envisages manufacture of 33,000 
tonnes/annum of ployster inter¬ 
mediates of which about 20,000 
tonnes/annurn will be converted 
into ployestcr staple fibre, the 
balance to be sold to exis¬ 
ting polyester units and about 
8,000 tonnes/annum of ortho¬ 
xylene. The refinery is expec¬ 
ted to be commissioned in 
1976-77 and the petrochemical 
complex a year later. In this 
complex aplani to manufacture 
2000 tonucs/annum of polyes¬ 
ter film may also be set up. 

Another important project 
for the manufacture of capro¬ 
lactam by the Gujarat State 
Fertilizer Company is an ad¬ 
vanced stage of implementa¬ 
tion. This unit is expected to 
be commissioned during 1974 
and will partially meet the 
requirements of the approved 
nylon filament yarn, staple 
and tyre cord units. The com¬ 
pany is also implementing a 
scheme for the manufacture of 
of 4320 tonnes of nylon chips 
from caprolactam. In addition, 
approval has been granted to 
the Company for manufacture 
of 30,000 tonnes of styrene and 
10,000 tonnes of polystyrene. 

The noteworthy projects 
under implementation in the 
private sector are for the manu¬ 
facture of acrylic fibre, nylon 


tyre cord and for expansion 
of capacity for manufacture 
of high density .polyethylene. 
The two projects for nylon tyre 
cord and the expansion scheme 
for HD Polyethylene are ex¬ 
pected to be completed in 
1974-75. The other important 
scheme being under-taken are 
for the manufacture of ABS, 
SAN and MMA. The pro¬ 
duction of these items would 
be established for the first time 
in the country. 

During the fifth Plan period, 
the progrmme for petrochemi¬ 
cals in the public sector is pro¬ 
posed to be limited to the com¬ 
pletion of the petrochemical 
complex at Baroda and the 
Bongaigoan Refinery and petro¬ 
chemical complex in Assam. 
In addition there is provision 
in the plan for the establish¬ 
ment of manufacturing facili¬ 
ties for PVC a second Deter¬ 
gent Alkylate plant, and a new 
Aromatics project. 

fertilizers 

During the year 1973-74, 
the Fertilizer Plant at Goa 
with an installed capacity of 
170,000 tonnes of nitrogen and 
42.000 tonnes of P 2 O s went into 
production. The two public 
sector fertilizer plants at Dur- 
gapur and Cochin were also 
under commissioning. with 
the commissioning of these 
three units, the total installed 
capacity, which stood at 
1,464,000 tonnes of nitrogen 
and 500,000 tonnes of P a 0 5 
during 1972-73, has risen to 
1,938,000 tonnes of nitrogen 
and 500,000 tonnes of P*0 5 over 
all production of nitrogen du¬ 
ring the years 1973-74 is expec¬ 
ted to be around 1,050,000 
tonnes, as compared to 
1,060,000 tonnes in the pre¬ 
vious years. Production would 
have been more but for certain 
constraints like lack of adequ¬ 
ate and stable power supply, 
technical problems and labour 
situation etc. Widespread 
power cuts were imposed by 
the , various state electricity 
boards. There was also a sharp 
increase in the prices of certain 
essential inputs for the industry, 
such as naphtha, phosphoric 
acid, rook phosphate, sulphur 
etc (| and these inevitably crea¬ 
ted several problems for the 


industry in terms of bdth the 
availabilityof iherequistte raw 
materials, and the Operating 
costs* Anincrease of R$ 91 
per tonne in the price of Urea 
Rs 41 for ammonium sulphate 
Rs 50 for calcium ammonium 
nitrate was allowed from Octo¬ 
ber 11,1973 to neutralise the 
increases in the prices of naph¬ 
tha and of fuel oil during June- 
August 1973. Naphtha When 
used as fertiliser feed-stock ha* 
at persent been pegged at the 
August 1973 prices to avoid 
violent fluctuation in the pri¬ 
ces of the three nitrogenous 
fertilizers which are statutorib 
controlled, 

The loss of production on 
account of the constraints on 
power and labour alone was 
1,00,000 tonnes of Nitrogen., 

The fifth Plan envisages a 
production target of 4 million 
tonnes of nitrogen by 1978-79 
To achieve this, a minimum 
capacity of at least 6 million 
tonnes of nitrogen would have 
to be developed by the terminal 
year of the fifth Plan. An 
allocation of Rs 1150 crorcs 
has been included in the fifth 
Plan to cater to both the conti¬ 
nuing schemes which are under 
different stages of implementa¬ 
tion, and new projects. With 
the implementation of the 
schemes which are either under 
consideration or which have 
been approved for implementa¬ 
tion, the total capacity develo¬ 
ped would be 4,160,000 tonnes 
of Nitrogen and 1,230,000 
tonnes of PsO* in addi¬ 
tion, government have approv¬ 
ed in principle the setting 
up of live project in the public 
sector and the sites chosen ate: 
Bhatinda, Panipat, Mathura, 
Pradeep and Trombay. The 
three inland fertilizer plants 
would have a capacity of 900 
tonnes of ammonia per day 
each; these would be set tap 
and operated by a new public 
sector company which is in the 
process of being formed. The 
two coastal fertilizer plants at 
Paradeepaad Trombay would 
be implemented by the Ferti¬ 
lizer Corporation of India. 

In addition to the aforesaid 
projects, a letter of intent has 
been issued to Messrs Shrfram 
Chemicals Ltd, for expansion 
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of thdr pl&til at Kota to a 
capacity of 1350 tonnes of 
aminbnia jper day. Another 
letttr of intent has also been 
imtd to Messrs NAgarjuna 
Fertilizers for setting up a 
fertilizer plant at Kakinada, a 
grass root site in Andhra 
Pradbsh, with a capacity of 
900 tonnes of ammonia per 
day* Government have also 
approved a project sponsored 
by the Maharashtra Coope¬ 
rative FettUizer Co. for produc¬ 
tion of 66,000 tonnes of 
ammonia near Bombay. 

Over the years, the fertilizer 
industry has Achieved a sub¬ 
stantial measure of self-reliance 
and on an average, the foreign 
exchange component of a ferti¬ 
lizer plant of standard size 
(i.e. 900 tonnes of ammonia 
per day, with ancillary facilities 
for production of urea) would 
be in the range of 25 to 30 per 
cent of the total project cost 
of the plant. To this extent, 
external assistance in the form 
of process know-how, equip¬ 
ment and services, etc., not 
available in the country becomes 
necessary. 

In addition to the above- 
mentioned fertilizer plants in 
the country, discussions are 
also under way with neigh¬ 
bouring countries about the 
feasibility of setting up joint 
venture fertilizer projects in 
association with India, 

Presently, most of the capa¬ 
city developed in the fertilizer 
field is based on naphtha but 
in view of the increasing pres¬ 
sure on naphtha, government 
has, as a matter of policy, 
decided that the plants to be 
set up hereafter should be 
based either on coal or fuel 
oil/heavy petroleum factions 
depending on the suitability of 
the locations, availability of 
raw materials, demand consi¬ 
derations,-etc, In pursuance 
of this policy, three large sized 
coal based plants are under 
implementation at Talcher, 
RAmaguntjam and Korba; each 
of these plants would be con- 
suming about one million 
tonnes of coal per annum. 

A$ far as the production of 
phospbatfo fertilizers is con¬ 
cerned, production is still based 
mainly on imported rock 
phosphate and sulphur. In the 
contesft pf tlte increasing prices 

mmkm 


of these imported raw-mate¬ 
rials, steps are being taken to 
step up the production of tfock 
phosphate at Udaipur and 
Maldeota in UP. An expert 
committee has been appointed 
to evaluate the technical aspects 
of developing the deposits at 
Udaipur and for suggesting a 
suitable organisation for ex¬ 
ploiting the mines expediously. 
Pyrites, Phosphates S: Chemi¬ 
cals Ltd,, an undertaking under 
this ministry, is also taking; 
action to increase the produc¬ 
tion of rock phosphate in 
Maldeota and for locating and 
exploiting other milteabte depo¬ 
sits in the country in addition 
to its continued mining of 
pyrites at Amihore in Bihar 
for the production of sulphuric 
acid at Sindri, 

drugs & chemicals 

The valu^ of production 
likely to be achieved for formu¬ 
lations during 1973-74 is 
estimated at about Rs 350 
crores, and of bulk production 
at Rs 50 crores. Of the above, 
the share of the public sector 
is estimated at Rs 18 crores of 
bulk drugs and Rs 20 crores 
of formulations. The public 
sector will thus account for 
about 40 per cent of produc¬ 
tion of bulk drugs arid about 
6 per cent of formulations in 
the country during 1973-74. 
The share of public sector in 
the field of formulations and 
bulk drugs is expected to 
increase substantially during 
the fifth Plan period. As a 
result of the outlays of Rs 40 
crores and 30 crores proposed 
for IDPL and HAL respectively 
in the fifth Plan the produc¬ 
tion of formulations in the 
public sector is expected to 
increase to Rs 106 crores and 
of bulk drugs to Rs 78 crores. 
The overall production of 
formulations would increase 
toRs 500 crores by 1978-79 
and of bulk drugs to Rs 200 
crores. Apart from the public 
sector, the private sector is also 
expected to play its part in 
filling the gap between the 
present level of production and 
the likely demands in 1978-79. 
Measures for stepping produc¬ 
tion arc under consideration. 

Production: There has been 
an overall increase jit the pro¬ 
duction of most of the Essen¬ 
tial drugs during the year 1973. 


The major increase over the 
previous years production, has 
been achieved in respect of (i) 
Antibiotics (Penicillin Tetra¬ 
cyclines. Chloramphenicol and 
Erythromycin base); (ti) Ami- 
Dysentery Drugs; (iii) Anti- 
Diabetic Drugs and Insulin; 

(iv) Anti-Leprosy Drugs DOS; 

(v) Ami Pyrciics/Analgesics, 
Phermeetin, and Analgin; (vi) 
Anti-TB Drugs, INH, PAS and 
its Salts and Thiacctazone; 
(vii) Alkaloids ami Phymche¬ 
micals. Caffeine, Emetine HCL, 
Strychnine and Brucine; (vii) 
Sulpha Drugs, and fix') Vita¬ 
mins, Vitamin C, Nicotinic 
Acid/Amide, Vitamin B u 
Folic Acid. The installed 
capacities, production during 
1972 and estimated production 
for 1973 for these drugs is given 
in the Annexure at the end. 

During the year, industrial 
lincences have been granted 
for the manufacture of Ery¬ 
thromycin and its salts, Xan- 
Ihinol, Nicotinatc, Pipizathate 
HCL, Nikethamide, PAS and 
its salts, INH, Clofibrate and 
other cardio vascular drugs., 
etc. 

Canalisation : Imports of 
more bulk drugs have been 
canalised through STC Where¬ 
as the number of items cana¬ 
lised from imports was 15 in 
1970-71, it increased to 18 in 


197!-72, 24 ,u WM* and 36 
in [973-74, The value of the 
canalisecj imports has corres- r 
pondingly increased from Rs 
6.30 crores in 1970*71 to Rs 1 
8.80 crores in 1971-72 Rs < : 
further to Rs 10.50 crores in 
1972-73 and to about Rs 17 • 
c rores in 1973-74, 

Price Contrail The control ; 
on prices of drugs continued i 
to operate during the period 
i nder report. The effect of ,; 
the Prices Control Order on , 
the profitability Of the drug ) 
units is under review. Based » 
upon a profitability study of ♦ 
61 manufacturing concerns of { 
formulations for which reports \ 
have been received, it found 
that their gross profits on 
sales turn-over which stood at { 
15.75 per cent in 1969/1969-70 ’ 
have come down to 10.11 per 
cent in 1971/1971-72 The 
work relating to fixation of 
prices of drugs and pharma¬ 
ceuticals under the Drugs 
(Price Control) Order which 
was earlier being done by the 
Drug Price Review Board 
constituted by the ministry of 
Petroleum & Chemicals* has 
been transferred to the Bureau 
of Industrial Costs and Prices 
from January 1, 1974. 

A plantwisc breakup of 
capacities is given in the 
Appendix at the end. 
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Plants in Operation 


Installed 

Nam3 of the company capacity in 

(tonnes) 


;• A— Nitrogenous Fertilizers 

Public Sector 


1. Sindri 90,000 

. 2. Nangal 80,000 

2. Kourkela 120,000 

4. FACT (Ahvaye) 82,000 

5. from hay 81.000 

• ft, Neyveli 70,000 

7. Gorakhpur 80.000 

8. Namrup 45,000 

9. Madras j ,64,000 

10. Durgapur 1,52,000 

11. Cochin 1,52,000 

12. By-product from public sector Coke/ 

Oven plants 12,000 


11,28,000 


’rival? Sector 

13. Gujarat 2,16.000 

14. Funore 16,000 

1 15. Vizag 80.000 

i6 - Kotil 1 . 10.000 

17. Varanasi 10,000 

18. Kanpur 2,00.000 

l9 - Goa 1,70,000 

20. By product from private sector Coke/ 

Oven plants 8,000 

8 . 10,000 

Total installed capacity (N) 19,38.000 


Projects i«der ImpIcMeptatipii 


Capacity, in‘000’ df 
tonnes of nutrient 

' ,, .> | 

I Projects expected to be 

completed during 1974-75 • 

Public Sector 

N 

P s O, 

I. Bamuni 

J52 


2. Namrup J[ 

J52 


3. Khetri 

— 

90 

Private Sector 

r 


4. Kota 11 

42 


5. Vizag 

3 

31 ' 

6. Tuticorin 

258 

51 

Cooperative Sector 



7. 1FFCO 

2J5 

127 


822 

299 


II. Projects expected to be completed after 1974-75 


Public Sector 

1. Trombay Debottlenecking 

2. Talcher 

32 

228 

18 

3. Ramagundam 

228 


4. Haldia 

152 

75 

5. Gorakhpur Expansion 

51 


6. Coliin 11 

40 

114 

7. Korba 

228 


8, Sindri Rationalisation 


156 

9. Nangal Expansion 

152 


JO. Sindri Modernisation 

129 

— 

Private Sector 

11. Mangalore 

160 



B. Phosphate Fertilizers 

’ublic Sector 

1. Single Superphosphate 

2. 1 ACT (Alwayc) 

3. KT (IVombay) 

4. Madras 


44.500 

36.500 
36,000 
85,000 


‘rivale Sector 

; >• Single Superphosphate 
0. fain ore 

7. GSFC (l)aroda' 

8. Vizag 

9. Goa" 

Id. DMtC (Triple Super) 


2 , 02,000 


1,71.500 

10.300 

50.000 

73,000 

42,000 

11,200 


3,58,000 

Total installed capacity (P 2 Oj ~~SM000 
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Total 

1,400 

363 

ill. Projects approved/approved in 

principle 


Public Sector 

1. Mathura 

235 


2. Bhatinda 

235 


3. Panipat 

235 


4. Paradeep 

345 

300 

5. Trombay IV 

75 

75 

6. Trombay V 

130 

Private Sector 

7. Kota Expansion 

345 


8. Kakinada 

228 

82 

Cooperative Sector 

9. Maharashtra Cooperative 

51 


10. Phulpur 

228 


Total 

2,107 

■ ■ 457 

Grand total (I-j-lTfHi) 

4,329 

Mi 9 ! 
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Production of Crude Oil 


(000 tonnes) 


Year 

1971 

1972 

1973* 

Quantity 

Percentage increase over previ- 

7,185 

7,373 

7,198 

, ous year 

+5.5 

+2.6 

.2.4 

^Provisional 




Refinery Crude 

Throughout 




(000 tonnes) 

Item 

197! 

1972 

1973* 

Quantity 

Percentage increase over previ¬ 

19,588 

19,672 

20,518 

ous year 

-f -6.1 

4 6,0 

-I 4 3 


* Provisional 


Ail India ConsuimptHm of Petroleum Products 

('OOOtOnnes 


Products 

1971 

!f 1972 " 

r T 1 

1973 ; 

1. Total 

20,640 

22,613 ' 

23.49 

2. Light Distillates 

2,994 

3,280 

3,46’ 

3. Middle Distillates 

9,757 

10,517 

11,02'. 

4, Heavy Ends 

6,739 

7,606 

7,86 ; 

F urnace Oil 

3,760 

4,163 

1,092 

4,49 ; 

LSHS 

1,028 

-1.13- = 

HHS 

186 

295 

24 ' 

Total Fuel Oils 

4,974 

5,550 

5.86 

Lubes <?. Greases 

563 

588 

60 : 

Bitumen 

948 

1.144 

1,12 ; 

Petroleum Coke 

151 

171 

J2 

Wav 

51. 

54 

4i : 

Others 

52 

99 

9' ■ 

5. RBF 

1,150 

1,210 

1,14 ; 

Percentage over previous year 
of all India consumption 

4-10,2 

4-9,6 

+3.‘ : 

..—.. 

. - -- 


.. ; 


^Provisional 


Imports of Petroleum Products 


tQ: Qly- : *000’tonnes] 
[V: Value : Rs crores.) 




1971 


1972 


1973* 

Product Group 

Q 

V 

Q 

V 

' Q 

V 

1. Light Distillates 

141 


2.12 

4 

0.84 

14 

0.55 

2. Middle Distillates 

7 


0.17 

89 

6,73 

141 

4,67 

3. Othersf 

4 


0.26 

16 

1.37 

Neg. 

0.06 

Total 

152 


2.55 

109 

8,94 

145 

5.82 

flncludcs Re-exports 

“'"Pro visional 








Imports of Crude < 

Oil and Petroleum Products 









[Quantity: 3)00’ tonnes] 






[Value: 

Rs crores] 




1971 


1972 


1973* 

Product Group 



- — ~ 

- — .- ■ - ■ 


• . . 

—... 


0 


V 

Q 

V 

Q 

V 

1. Light Distillates 

72 


3.73 

68 

2.04 

218 

8.05 , 

2. Middle Distillates 

877 


21.05 

1,303 

28.45 

1,561 

54.43 

3. Others 

983 


18,71 

1,886 

26.20 

2,054 

36.53 

Total (Products) 

1,932 


43.49 

3.257 

56.69 

3,833 

99,01 

4, Crudfr Oil 

12,688 


139.88 

12.310 

144.25 

13.386 

242.40 

Grand total 14,620 


183.37 

15,567 

200.94 

17,219 

341.41 , 

•Tfdvlsional , 
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INSTALLED CAPACITY AND PRODUCTION IN fHE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA DURING 109S/NQ 1*73 


S.No. Name of te industry/item 


1972 

Unit --—*>---— 

No of Installed Production 

units capacity 


1973 


No of Installed Production 

units capacity 


Organic Heavy Chemicals 


1. 

Aceh ne 

Tonnes 

3 

18,500 

16,684 

3 

18,500 

19,564 

?, 

Benzene 

KL 

10 

94,000 

69.103 

10 

94,000 

70,035* 

i 

Butyl Acetate 

Tonnes 

1 

7,200 

6,337 

1 

94,000 

6,117 

4. 

Butyl Acetate 


4 

7,230 

3,097 

4 

7,230 

3,670* 

5. 

Butyl Alcohol 


4 

14,250 

6,474 

4 

14,250 

6,584* 

6. 

Diacetone Alcohol 


2 

4,800 

3,634 

2 

4,800 

3,714. 

7. 

Dielhylenc Glycol 


1 

600 

675 

1 

600 

818 

X. 

Dichloro Ethane 


l 

50,000 

63,638 

I 

50,000 

66,505 

9. 

Dripolene A & r - B 


1 

5,000 

5,396 

1 

5,000 

5.566 

JO. 

Ethylene 


2 

75,000 

64,976 

2 

75 000 

73 821 

If. 

Ethylene Oxide 


1 

12.00(1 

7,397 

1 

12,000 

10,713 

12, 

Monoethylene Glycol 


1 , 

10,000 

6,223 

1 

10,000 

8,383 

13. 

2-Ethyl Haxanol 


2 

11,600 

7,484 

2 

11,600 

7,916 

14. 

Methanol 


I 

30,000 

23.141 

T 

30,000 

23,265 

15. 

Methyl Isobutyl Ketone 


1 

3,700 

1,229 

i 

3,700 

1,344 

16. 

Iso propanol 


I 

1,500 

1,459 

i 

1,500 

1,541' 

17. 

Phenol 


2 

16,600 

7,561 

2 

16,600 

13,072 

18. 

PlUhalic Anhydride 


3 

12,300 

5,249 

3 

12,300 

4,197 

19. 

Polyethylene Glycol 


i 

1,000 

606 

1 

1,000 

780 

20. 

j ropylenc 


2 

25,000 

35,145 

2 

25,000 

39,207 

21. 

St no 

,, 

2 

14,000 

12,111 

2 

14,000 

15,052 

22. 

Toluene 

KL 

9 

25,755 

11,821 

9 

25,755 

14,439* 

23. 

DMT 

Tonnes 


— 


1 

24,000 

3,863 

24. 

Ortho-Xylene 

,, 

— 



1 

21,000 

3,920 

25. 

Mixed X\ lene 

I. 

— 

— 

_ 

1 

2,500 

874 

26, 

Vinyl C hloride 

J. Thermosets 


Plastics 



1 

30,000 

22,321 

1. 

MF Moulding Powder 

r> 

2 

250 

140 

2 

250 

198 

2. 

PF Moulding Powder 

i > 

3 

5,800 

4,405 

3 

5,800 

4,952* 

3, 

IJF Moulding Powder 

»i 

2 

2,280 

1,837 

3 

2,280 

1,977* 

4. 

CA Moulding Powder 

11. Thermoplastics 


2 

7,200 

1,358 

2 

7,200 

1 567* 

5. 

Polyethylene L.D. 

it 

2 

J 9,100 

72.941 

2 

19,100 

28,127 

6. 

Polyethylene H.I). 


l 

20,000 

19,098 

1 

20,000 

23,001 

7. 

Polystyrene 

ii 

3 

19.900 

13,399 

3 

19,900 

13,759 

8. 

PVC Resin. 

*i 

5 

63,200 

46,835 

5 

63,200 

48,651* 


Synthetic Fibres 


L Acrylic' Staple Fibre 

1* 

1 

540 


1 

540 


2 Nylon Staple F ibre 

11 

\ 

1,350 

31 

1 

1,800 

50 

3. Nylon 6-Filament Yarn 

4. Nylon industrial yarn/yarn cord/ 

J1 

5 

8,985 

11,923 

6 

10,085 

11,329 

yarn 

9) 

' 2 

2,440 

2,444 

2 

2,440 

1,817 

5. Polyester Filament Yarn 

S 1 

2 

720 

686 

4 

1,350 

1,808 

6. Polyester Staple Fibre 


2 

6,450 

746 

4 

18,250 

12,950 

~Com4. 
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Installed Capacity and Production in the Chemical Industries in India during 1972 and 1973 

- CofttJ. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 


8 

9 




Synthetic Robber 





1. 

Synthetic Rubber 

Tonnes 

J 

30,000 

27,653 

l 

30,000 

20,866 




Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 





1. Antibiotics 








1. 

Anphotcricin 

Kgs. 

1 

1.000 

555.00 

1 

1,000 

397.13 

2, 

Chloramphenicol and its esters 

1 onnes 

4 

68.4 

43.79 

4 

79.7 

57.50* 

3. 

Penicillin 

MMJU 

4 

334 

223. J 2 

4 

334 

200.16 

4. 

Streptomycin 

Tonnes 

4 

224 

190.71 

4 

247 

176.29 

5. 

Tctracyclin <?. its derivatives 

»» 

5 

101.00 

74.89 

5 

101 .(X) 

84.72 

ii. 

Antidiabetics 








1. 

Chlorpropamide 

'I onnes 

3 

16.00 

13.37 

3 

16.00 

10.70 

2. 

Insulin 

MU 

1 

1,300 

631.80 

1 

1,500 

898.17 

3. 

Tolbutamide 

Tonnes 

3 

41.40 

58.07 

5 

78.00 

57.64 

nr. 

Anaesthetics 

s 







1. 

Procaine 

ii 

o 

104.50 

67.39 

2 

104.50 

42.74 

2. 

Xylocainc 

Tonnes 


7.00 

3.96 

2 

7.00 

4,27 

IV. 

Antimalarials 








1. 

Amodiaquin 



36.60 

25.74 

2 

. 36.60 

9.89 

2. 

Chloroquin 



8.00 

23.93 

2 

16.00 

12.97 

V. ! 

Sulphadrugs 








1. 

S ulphacetanii tic/Sod i uni 


l 


41.37 

4 


9.90 


Sulphadiazinc 

r> 

3 


59.78 

3 


78.54 

3. 

Sulphadimidinc 

>> 

4 

1,320 

319.36 

4 

2,004 

360,02 

4, 

Sulphaguanidine 


1 

(Combined 

208.05 

1 

(Combined 

265.96 

5. 

Sulphamoxolc 

yt 

l 

1 

capacity for 
all sulpha- 
drugs from 

SN l to J1) 

15.52 

1 

capacity for 
ail sulpha- 
drugs from 
SN 1 to 11) 

38.03 

6. 

Sulphanilamide 


1 


133.90 

1 

78.81 i 

7. 

Sulphaphenazole 




85.03 

2 


51.28 > 

8. 

Sulphaphyridine 


T 


8.13 

T 


11.30 i 

9* 

Sulphasomidinc 

>» 

2 


161.68 

2 


83,47 i 

JO. 

Sulphathiazole 

sn 

-> 


218.16 

2 


316.53 . 

11. 

Other Sulpha Drugs 

s» 

— 


4.46 

— 


3.29 : 

VI. Vitamins 







f 

1. 

Nicotinic Acid 

„ 1 


90.00 

10.85 1 


255.26 

14.99 



!► 

6 


> 

8 


i 

2. 

Nicotinamide 

- J 


90.00 

20.00 J 



59.16 i 

3. 

Vitamin ‘A’ 


64,20 

49.53 

2 

66.60 

48.30 i 

4. 

Vitamin ‘B’ 1 

Tonnes 

1 

30.00 

24.32 

T 

30.00 

27.57 . 

5. 

Vitamin fc 8 ? 2 


i 

5.00 

1.63 

j 

5.00 

1.23 

6. 

Vitamin ‘B’ 12 

Kgs. 

A 

1 

154.36 

4 1 


133.06 >' 
3 17 1 


(Cyanocobulamin) 

*T 

3 

y 201.70 



► 275.20 

7. 

Vit. B12 (Hyrdroxocobalamin) 
Vitamin ‘C’ 



j 

7.69 

3 J 


1 

8. 

Tonne* 

1 

240.00 

204.78 

1 

240.00 

217.57 , 
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Installed Capacity and Production in the Chemical Industries in India during 19W and 1973 —Contd 

, ' ^ 


1 

2 

3 

V 

—. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

7*^ 

9. 

10. 

Vitamin l)“2 

Vitamin D-3 

Kgs. 

0 

1000.0 

82.05 

6.34 

•■I 

■r 

1000.00 

67.12 
8 86 




Acid and 

Alkalies 

♦ 




1. 

( ausiic Soda 

Tonnes 

y> 

128,200 

3,88.164| 

29 

4,39,198 

4,04,892t 

2 

Liquid ( hloiine 

• * 

22 

2.22.000 

1.45,384 

22 

2.67,661 

1,50,000* 

3. 

Soda Ash 

,, 

4 

4.70,800 

4,86,572 

4 

5,08s000 

4,73,132 

4. 

Sulphuric Avill 

- 

07 

19.6X,(iOO 

I4,17,8l4f 

68 

21,12,225 

14,30,865f 




Dyestuffs 





1. 

NapfiJiol 


.s 

i,:h 5 

1,234 

S 

1,285 

1,236* 

■i 

Val Dyes 


7 

1.441 

K217 

7 

1,441 

1,247* 





Pesticides (Technical) 





].* 

BHC 


7 

23,800 

17,210 

7 

25,900 

20156 

2. 

DDT 



4,200 

3,739 

2 

4,200 

3,832 

4. 

Malaihion 

** i 

3 

1.475 

1,134 

3 

1,700 

1,129 

5. 

Organo-mcrcui in Is 

»* 

1 

86 

76 

1 

86 

84 

6. 

Zinc Phosphide 


3 

300 

57 

3 

300 

141 

7, 

/mob, Munch, /arum and Diihane 

, „ 

4 

4,300 

J.553 

4 

4.3(H) 

I 598 

8. 

2.4-D 

' T 

3 

1.860 

195 

3 

1.860 

120* 

9. 

Xhiuram 


3 

830 

118 

3 

850 

140 

JO. 

Methyl Bromide 

-It 

2 

400 

51 

2 

4(K) 

45 

11. 

LthyJene Dibronndc 


-s 

208 

:u 

2 

208 

17 

12. 

Nickel Chloride 


1 

150 

32 

1 

150 

20* 

13. 

ilV Parathion 


1 

1,200'* 

039 

1 

1,200** 

927 

14. 

Aluminium Phosphide 


2 

250 

235 

2 

250 

87* 

15. 

Dimelhoato 


7 

220 

231 

7 

220 

397 

J6. 

Melasystox 

„ n 

i 


49 

1 

* * 

79 

17. 

Kutafin 

+ 1 

i 

50 

4 

1 

50 

, i 

18. 

Fcnitrotliion 

9 ' 

j 


42 

1 

*>:< 

88 

J9. 

Toxaphene 


i 

250 

1 

1 

250 

4 

20. 

Phosphamidon 


i 

636 

220 

l 

636 

460 

21. 

D.D.V.P. 


i 

276 

3 

1 

276 

72 

22. 

’lulu! lech. Pesticides 


21 

42,870 

26,879 

21 

45,195 

30,667 



Soaps K Synthetic 

Detergents 





1. 

Soaps 


43 

2,17,678 

2,71,914 

46 

2,18,878 

2,35,000* 

2. 

Synthetic Detergents 


5 

55,700 

62,029 

5 

88,700 

70,000* 




Fertilizers® 





i. 

Nitrogenous 

‘(XV 0 

3.0 

1,464 

1.060 

23 

1,939 

1,050 



ionns,, 







2 

Phosphatic 


34 

500 

325 

34 

500 

315 


11n term* oi 100 per cent concentration. ©Data pertains to financial 1972-73 and 1973-74 
^Provisional Combined capacity 
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Capacity 
going waste 


Tun NATION's farins are aying oat for 
every bit of fertilizer that could be 
produced in its factories or imported from 
abroad. Nevertheless, the government of 
_ _ India is shipping naphtha to Japan as 

the country’s fertilizer plants arc working below capacity for various reasons and 
are therefore not able to utilize this feedstock themselves. The government of India, 
again, will be exporting to the Soviet Union alumina produced bv the public sector's 
alumina plant at Korba partly because the installation or commissioning of reduction 
facilities at this plant has tallcn much behind schedule and partly because a proposal 
for having the alumina processed into aluminium by Hindustan Aluminium in Renu- 
koot had come to nought, thanks to the political war of attrition which has been and 
is being waged against that aluminium unit in the private sector. These aberrations 
highlight the failure of our country to make the fullest possible use of installed 
capacities in industry even at a lime when this course promises the most practical 
means of early mitigation of inflationary pressures. No wonder, then, that both 
the All India Manufacturers Organization and the Punjab, Haryana and Delhi 
Chamber of Commerce and industry, which held their annual general meetings in 
New Delhi earlier this month, devoted their respective sessions to a discussion of how 
industrial production could be revived and promoted m the near future. 


Mr S. K,. Somaiya, president of the AIMO, as well as Mr Raunaq Singh, in his 
chairman’s speech at the session of the PHI) Chamber, spoke sombrely of the 
menace of inflation and the threat it posed to the survival of democratic institutions 
and urged the government to act in time and assist the national economy to raise the 
level of production particularly of mass consumption goods. T hey pointed out that 
everything depended on early improvement in certain critical areas of the economy, 
namely, power, transport, coal, steel and industrial raw materials. 'They also took due 
note of the havoc diVurbed industrial relations were wreaking on the production ap¬ 
paratus and while Mr Raunaq Singh made a special reference to the disruption caused m 
the coal and railway sectors in this manner, the AIMO devoted part of its discussions 
specifically to the theme of improving industrial relations. 

The minister of Steel and Mines, Mr K. D. Malaviya, who was the chief guest at 
the annual meeting of the PHD Chamber, iound that a great deal of what Mr Ranuaq 
Smgh had to say in his speech was related directly to the two portfolios of which he 
(Mr K.D. Malaviya) was in charge. Although the minister recognized the gravity of 
the energy situation, he seemed to have come resolved to administer a large dose of 
reassurance, even if only verbally. Mr Malaviya argued that the high world prices of 
oil need not necessarily break the back of the Indian economy since the country 
possessed the technical know-how to take up schemes of coal gasification in a big 
way. He even said that he could foresee about 20 to 30 coal gasification plants being 
set up *dl over the country in the next six months but he did not specify the step* that 
the government might actually be taking to implement such a piogrammc. Continu¬ 
ing in this expansive mood he referred to the abundant bauxite reserves which the 
country possessed and said that by converting bauxite into aluminium India could 
provide itself with a substitute for steel. As Mr Malaviya let fall this pearl of wisdom, 
it almost seemed as if he was not aware of what was happening in his own stale to 
one of the main producers of aluminium in the country. It must however be said to 
^his credit that his confident view of the country's economic prospects even in the 
immediate future may have a tonic died on the counsels of a government which 
currently seems to be reacting to the economic pi oblems ol the country in a mood 
more or less of sullen submission. 

About the labour situation in the country Mr Malaviya has lately been expressing 
himself in a sternly realistic manner, thanks to his own experiences in Ranchi. He seems 
to have recognized that there can be no worthwhile progress in coal oi steel or on the 
railways until and unless the government could deal with the problem of corruption 
of the trade union movement by politics. His colleague in the central government, 
MrC. Subramaniam, however, seems still reluctant to face this problem squarely. 
Addressing the AIMO he merely underlined the obvious when he said that industry 
and government had an ‘‘abiding stake in seeking to establish and sustain a harmonious 
relationship with the working classes.” Nobody would surely question such a highly 
ethical and otherwise excellent proposition, but the point is that the specific elements 
which may have a vested interest in obstructing the quest for this harmonious relation¬ 
ship will first have to be identified and dealt wfth. The minister, however, allowed tlie 
heed for “irresponsible claims and anti-social practice#’ being firmly resisted. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is the government which hast bq$p slow to recognize this truth, and if it is 
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at last reviewing its attitudes, it is clearly 
because it 1 i:n been driven by the force af 
circumaamv- to do so. 

Mr Somaiya, in the printed text of 
In', speech, had a passage on “Savings and 
riM.al InomliNcs.” While delivering his 
speech at the AIMOmeeting, he decided to 
stop this section in order to save time This 
was Kuhn' unfortunate because the points 
made m this part of his speech did deserve 
»o be put forward prominently. Although 
Ihete has been much discussion of the 
eifects ot inflation, not enough attention is 
• Ik mg given to the fact that a steeply pro¬ 
gressive or rising level of income taxation 
aggravates in a particularly harsh manner 
the impact of inflation on the taxpayers 
concerned. This is because the tax takes a 
larger cut out of incomes which are already 
diluted by the rise in the price level. It 
can readily be imagined that the resultant 
hardship could be particularly onerous in 
the cases of those with fixed incomes. 
Tins must necessarily depress savings in a 
tuition of the community which should 
normally be able to generate a substantial 
part of the national aggregate of voluntary 
savings. 

Mr Somaiya has suggested that a tax 
deduction of up to 20 per cent of the gross 
taxable income of the asscssce may be 
granted as an “investment allowance” 
subject, to the condition that this amount 
is invested in approved assets during the 
financial year, lie has also proposed that 
the corporate sector should similarly be 
allowed a tax deduction of up to 20 per 
cent of the gross profits of the year 
subject to the proviso that the amount is 
held separately in liquid Form for expendi¬ 
ture on replacement of worn-out assets or 
lnnjerui/auion and expansion of plant 
cap inly within the following five years. 
In his \icw, by including government 
securities as well as equity and debenture 
allures of selected public sector and private 
seel a industrial units and companies in 
the list of appioved assets eligible for this 
tax deduction, it could be ensured that 
some of these savings found their way into 
the government colters by being invested 
in gilt edgeds. 1’hese proposals, besides 
forming a simplified scheme for stimulat¬ 
ing individual and orporaic savings, 
v on Id also afford some relief to the 
uicoMc-lax asscs^ee whose saving potential 
is being emded by inflation, 

! ma‘Jy, led it should be thought that 
1 busine .sjiicu air professional critics of the 
gu'Vvu muent and are only interested in 
dwelling *>n ;t. ladings or blunders, vve 
vould dmw attention to the appreciation 
: hbcr.t]i\ iwpieve 5 by Mr Rauuaq Singh of 
the mruuuc, ivividly taken by the govern¬ 
ment to improve the investment climate. 

I Although lie sail that procedural delays on 
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the part offthe government were still 
hampering business activity, he noted that 
the unified Secretariat for Industrial 
Approvals set up in November 1973 in the 
ministry of Industrial Development had 
already proved its worth by reducing the 
time-lag in the processing of applications 
for industrial licences. He also welcomed 
the statement made by the minister for 
Industrial Development some time ago 
that it was not the time to quibble over 
ideology or radicalism and that the pur¬ 
pose of the government and the com¬ 
munity should be to ensure that available 
production resources were suitably harnes¬ 
sed in the national interest to national 
purposes, Mr Raunaq Singh urged that 
this sentiment should be given practical 


Cobwebs of 

licensing 

The decline in industrial output in 1 973 
has pointed to the urgency of taking such 
measures as would assist in accelerating 
the pace of industry. The shortages of 
power and industrial raw materials were 
largely responsible for this slowdown in 
industrial production, but blame must 
also fall on the ministry of Industrial 
Development whose tardy policy in regard 
to industrial licensing had put brakes in 
the expansion of industrial capacity. It 
takes nearly four to five years for a 
manufacturing unit to go into production 
after the receipt of an industrial licence 
from the government. The slackness in 
industrial production which was witnessed 
last year was therefore partly due to the 
failure of the ministry of Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment in past years to clear applications 
for industrial licences expeditiously. The 
Estimates Committee of the Lok Sabha 
in its 53th repart relating to industrial 
licensing has come to the conclusion that 
government's policy in this regard is still 
weak and that “concerted measures” need 
to be taken to remove all impediments. 

The ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment made an attempt to streamline the 
industrial approval procedures with effect 
from November 1, 1973, when no less than 
3,848 applications awaited disposal by the 
government. An mter-ministerial com¬ 
mittee of secretaries (known as the Project 
Approval Board) was charged with the 
responsibility to clear each application 
within 90 days of its receipt. The time 
limit was increased to 150 days for cases 
which needed clearance under the MRTP 
Act, 1969. Mr C, vSubramaniam, minister 
for Industrial Development, stated in the 
Lok Sabha on March 28, that durjng the 
five months ending in March this year, the 
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effect by the government following a 
pragmatic policy in such matters as the 
regulation of large business houses, export 
promotion and development of backward 
areas. He felt that exports and the 
development of backward areas particularly 
could be promoted more successfully if no 
artificial constraints were placed on 
business aotivity in the organized industrial 
sector. This meant, among other things, 
that Mr Subramaniam could have gone 
back to his ministry with the cheerful 
feeling that, while virtue might be its own 
reward, positive initiatives on the part of 
the government would be honoured and 
their praises sung by businessmen who are 
only too eager to respond to such moves 
or even gestures. 


new system “had been keeping to its target 
and about 95 per cent of the total appli¬ 
cations have been disposed of before 90 
days* time-limit”. Of the applications 
received tiff the end of October last year, 
nearly half (1977 out of 3,848) had already 
been disposed of. The old applications 
thus had been cleared at the rate of 300 
to 350 a month while the new applications 
were being dealt with according to the 
time-table set for them. The Estimates 
Committee in its latest report, has 
expressed the hope that the new licensing 
proceduces would result in expeditious 
disposal of licence applications requiring 
clearance under the MRTP Act and has 
suggested that “the new procedures should 
be made applicable to all pending cases, 
irrespective of the date of receipt of the 
application.” 

The Estimates Committee was rightly 
distressed over the “Jong delays which 
were taking place in the disposal of appli¬ 
cations for issue of carrying-on-business 
(COB) licences in respect of industrial 
undertakings which had been brought 
under licence under the new Industrial 
Licencing Policy announced in February, 
1970.” Earlier, the government had gh en 
an assurance to the Estimates Committee 
that an effort would be made to speed up 
the clearance of such applications and that 
all of them would be cleared by April 1972. 
In point of fact, as many as 274 applica¬ 
tions awaited disposal as on September 
1, 1973. Those which had been pending 
for more than one year numbered 131. 
The committee has therefore urged that 
these applications should be cleared early 
without which the running enterprises are 
not able to get raw materials at controlled 
prices. The committee has also suggested 
that “the new streamlined licensing proce¬ 
dures should be made applicable to all 
applications for COB licences pending 
with the government irrespective of the 
date of receipt of the application.** 

The streamlining of industrial licensing 
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policy involves not only the issuance of 
licences but also an elaborate follow-up 
procedure. In recent years the government 
has been keen to ensure the development of 
backward areas for which special incentives 
have been provided. Earlier, the govern¬ 
ment had been planning to set up a 
computer-based information system for 
assessing the impact of its policies on the 
process of industrialisation but the govern¬ 
ment has now changed its mind as it has 
come to the conclusion that “instead of 
computerisation of the information system, 
the card-indexing system would be ade¬ 
quate.” In the absence of the availability 
of detailed information it is hard to say 
if the government had taken the right 
decision in going over to the card-indexing 
system which was hardly different from 
the earlier “file and register’* system. These 
days when computers perform such 
functions in minutes as took months and 
years in the past, it docs not seem to be 
wise to stick to an outmoded method. 
What is necessary is that the policy¬ 
makers should have the vital information 
needed by them within minutes so that 
they might take the essential policy deci¬ 
sions without Joss of much time. It seems 
that the government will have to change 
its decision in this regard at an early date. 

That the policy in regard to the indus¬ 
trialisation of backward areas was making 
tardy progress was conceded by MrC. 
Subramaniam in his speech in the Lok 
Sabha on March 28 this year. Said Mr 
Subramaniam: “Even though over the 
years I find that the number of licences 
or letters of intent with reference to back¬ 
ward areas has been increasing, it has only 
crcepingly increased, not in an dynamic 
manner. Therefore we have to take into 
account the factors which contribute to the 
hesitancy of industry to go to these back¬ 
ward areas”. When it was suggested to 
Mr Subramaniam that licensing procedure 
should be used as a leverage, he said: 
“You can take the horse to the water but 
cannot force it to drink. Unless some 
, facilities arc available, you cannot expect 
them to just go there and establish industry 
on virgin land.” Mr Subramaniam then 
explained the evolution of the concept of* 
growth-centres in backward areas. Even 
though government had taken a decision 
to develop the backward areas more than 
a decade ago, no progress was made till 
the growth-centres were identified. And 
now the next step of preparing blue prints 
of industrial projects needed to be taken. 
Here again, progress is likely to be bogged 
down if the government does not take 
clear cut decisions regarding the spheres 
to be allocatted to public and private 
sectors. The Estimates Committee had 
therefore appropriately urged the govern¬ 
ment to “bring out concrete and detailed 


schemes for the development of backward 
areas and give them publicity so as to 
dispel the prevailing mood of pessimism 
obtaining in these areas.** 

Piecemeal amendments to the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act have 
been severly criticised by the Estimates 
Committee. All industrial development 
in the country is governed by this Act and 
frequent changes in it tend to create 
uncertainty. The committee made a sensi¬ 
ble suggestion, that all the amendments 


Good for coffee 
and rubber too 

Two plantation products, coffee and 
rubber, have assumed new importance 
for different reasons. There is currently 
a boom in coffee prices in the 
international markets and with a 
worldwide scarcity and the suspen¬ 
sion of the quota system under the inter¬ 
national agreement, the Coffee Board is 
in a position to exp )rt unlimited quanti¬ 
ties to all destinations at attractive prices. 
It has been indicated by the chairman of 
the Coffee Board, Mr H.G.V. Reddy, 
that a record quan>ity of 52057 tonnes 
was exported in 1973-74 fetching foreign 
exchange earnings of Rs 45.58 crorcs 
against Rs 32.93 crores in the previous 
year. The boom is continuing to be in 
evidence and particularly Arabica van lies 
are in greater favour than Robust a or 
other coffee in western Europe and else¬ 
where. The non-quota countries also 
are large buyers. Even out of the 1973-74 
crop exports in the first four months of 
this year amounted to 29,321 tonnes and 
a target of 56,000 tonnes has been fixed. 
The actual export performance will depend 
upon the size of the current crop which 
is estimated at between 85,000 to 9),000 
tonnes. The home market requires a 
minimum of 40,000 tonnes and with 
only a small carry over from earlier crop> 
it will be creating scarcity in the internal 
market if shipments were not properly 
regulated. 

After two static crops of around 90,000 
tonnes it can be reasonably expected that 
the 1974-75 crop will be 1.10 lakh tonnes 
assuming that all the inputs required for 
improving productivity will be available. 
As the next crop will begin to arrive in 
volume early in 1975 it may still be possi¬ 
ble to achieve the target of 56,000 tonnes 
referred to above in the current financial 
year. The value of exports however 
will be much higher than in 1973-74 as 
there has been further rise in international 
prices particularly for Robusta and Arabica 


should have been effected before the com¬ 
mencement of the fifth five-year Plan and 
it should have remained unchanged 
throughout the period of the Plan. Even 
though the draft of the fifth plan stated 
that “the industrial licensing policy for 
the fifth Plan was set out in February, 
1973”, a group of officers continues to 
examine various suggested amendments. 
The ministiy expected to take a final view 
of things at the end of last month but it is 
not known if it has been able to keep to 
this dead line. 


cherry. Even without an increase in the 
quantum of exports, the value secured 
can easily be Rs 60 crores if not more. 
Not long ago foreign exchange earnings 
were only around Rs 20 crores. With 
the scope for raising exports to over 
60,000 tonnes annually, and rising internal 
consumption, a situation has now emerged 
where the export effort is likely to be im¬ 
peded if a significant increase in internal 
production cannot be achieved in the 
coming years. 

Until recently, it was even feared that 
the coffee industry would have a problem 
of marketing, if internal consumption did 
not grow at a faster rate and barter deals * 
were not concluded for handling large 
quantities for export. The latest develop- . 
meats have come in an entirely uncxpcct- ; 
ed manner and export prices arc higher 
than internal prices by over 30 per | 
cent. The Coffee Board has no doubt a 
a programme of extending the area under 
the crop in different states and the Plan- | 
ning Commission has even formulated a 
scheme for growing coffee in Orissa, , 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and Maharashtra 1 
with an expenditure of Rs 25 crores, Ji - 
has been claimed that the experiment in 
Andhra Pradesh has been quite successful f 
and coffee can be cultivated m new areas ; 
advantageously though the cost of culti- | 
vition may be higher than in Karnataka .. 
or Tamil Nadu. Already the Coffee 
Board has raised the minimum bid prices ; 
in order to compensate the estate owners 
for an increase in cultivation expenses., ; 
But the immediate need is to increase the 
yield per hectare in the small estates by ■“ 
providing the necessary guidance and ad- 
ministering larger doves of inputs. . 

!' 

The replantation and modernisation 
programmes have also to be carried out 
vigorously. As the central government ' 
and the Coffee Board do not have requi- i’ 
red resources at their disposal, institution i* 1 
nai arrangements arc being finalised with j 
the help of the agricultural refinance corp-1 
oration for securing the required funds. It ;; 
is imperative that the programme of rep- 

lantation should be carried out vigorously t 

! 
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* 

while the disabilities endured by the small 
growers should be removed. The output 
of coffee may have to be raised to over 
1.5 lakh tonnes in the next Hv- or three 
years. 

As for rubber, the out look for the 
industry has completely changed follo¬ 
wing a sharp use in synthetic nuhher 
prices due to the oil crisis. There is now 
a scramble for available stocks of indigen¬ 
ous nalui a! mbber as the output of syn¬ 
thetic njhbeu based on alcohol lias been 
affected hv the operational problems 
encountered by the producer in the 
country Not long ago there was loud 
complaint that stocks of natural rubber 
had accumulated anil there was compul¬ 
sion <o evpoti specific quantities in order 
lo relieve the glut in the internal market. 
The spurt >r, world prices was also cited 
as a Uvouubte hutnr. In the past three 
months however Indian pthershave risen 
by over JO p-r cem and arc currently 
even above the p'uity of world prices. 

Wnh the decontrol over prices of auto¬ 
motive lyres and tulvs and expectations 
of a better use of the installed capacity of 
the tyre m/us m the hitter half of the year, 
the rubber hade has ken quick to utilise 
the opportunity for pushing up prices for 
the natural prodneis. ,J 'he 197V74crop is 
expected to he quite good at over 1,15 
lakh tonne?;, Even so, in the absence of 
any itviease in the output of synthetic 

Labour scene 
in West Bengal 

Tilt Wlst Bcng.il Assembly recently pas¬ 
sed two bills with a view to safeguarding 
the interests of vvoikers and improving 
their si .unlaid ofliving but the manner in 
whivh the. state government has enacted 
this letndaiion has evoked opposition and 
resentment from employers. The Indus¬ 
trial Disputes (West Bengal Amendment) 
Bill, 1974, was passed on the May 4 in 
x older to protect workers from the hard¬ 
ship arising from intermittent lay-off due 
to ioad-shidding. On the same day the 
assembly also passed the Workmen’s 
ilouMMCut Allowance Bill, making it obli¬ 
gatory on employers to pay house rent 
allowance to workers. 

T he statement of objects and reasons 
oi the Industrial Disputes (West Bengal 
Amendment) Bill said that the incidence 
o! lay-off m the slate was increasing and 
that, oi late, employers were resorting 
to this puuttee not for the whole day but 
off and on, I'or shoit periods, in the cour¬ 
se of a single shift of working hours. The 
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rubber there cannot be an improvement 
in overall availability. With the satis¬ 
factory prices being realised by the rubber 
growers the yield can be expected to rise 
steadily. However the area under the 
crop will have to be extended besides 
bringing a speedier implementation of 
the replantation scheme. 

Quicker results can of course be seen* 
red if the capacity of the existing synthetic 
rubber units is expanded and special efforts 
are also made to increase the availability 
of alcohol with a higher level of sugar 
production in the current season and the 
likelihood of a new record being estab¬ 
lished in 1974-7\ The capacity of the 
existing distilleries can be utilised more 
effectevely. The price policy of the 
government should be helpful as indus¬ 
trial alcohol and .synthetic rubber, it 
made available in larger volume cart be 
helpful in displacing imports. Thef\ie 
industry too can hope to build up a bigger 
trade in exports as it is ihuv felt 
that there will be a continuing shortage 
in the world markets with persisting 
difficulties relating to supplies of pctio 
leurn based synthetic rubber. The two 
plantation piodmTs coffee and rubber, 
have therefore a vital role to play in 
boosting export earnings and displacing 
foreign exchange expenditure on imports. 
The new opportunities should ilierefoic 
he fully exploited. 


government said that workers were often 
laid off several times during the day and 
that employers were doing so in order to 
avoid payment of full wages dm mg pe¬ 
riods of load-shedding. It was pointed 
out that this practice wus causing hardship 
to workers and that it was necessary to 
have a specific statutory provision to stop 
this practice. The Bill therefore sought 
to amend the Industrial Disputes Act 
1947, in its application to West Bengal 
with a view to prohibiting intermittent 
lay-off 

It is, of course, true that workers in 
West Bengai have been put to hardship 
on account of the lay-off during periods 
of load shedding. In recent months the 
power situation has sharply deteriorated 
and the efforts of the government to in¬ 
troduce a scheme of rationing have not 
succeeded. But employers maintain that 
they are not responsible for load-shed¬ 
ding and that therefore it is unfair on the 
part of the government to blame them for 
any loss or hardship caused to workers. 
Employers also have resented the sugges¬ 
tion that they are deliberately laying off 
workers merely in order to save 50 per 
cent of wage bill. On the other hand, they 
say thut they have been always anxious 
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to maximise production provided adequate 
power is available. 

As the power scarcity in West Bengal 
has been persisting more or less in an acu¬ 
te form for the past three years, it seems 
strange that the state government is yet 
to realise the gravity of the situation es¬ 
pecially from the point of view of its im¬ 
pact on industry. Even major industries 
like, jute, engingeering, and paper have 
been hit hard and the losses, in terms of 
production and exports, have been substan- 
lial. The government’s anxiety to protect 
labour is understandable but should it not 
be equally concerned with the interests of 
industry? In the last few months indus¬ 
trial associations have made several con¬ 
structive suggestions to the government 
to ensure an equitable distribution of 
whatever power is available but these have 
been not implemented with the result that 
tin situation continues to remain highly 
chaotic. 

The i about' department of the* govern¬ 
ment of W est Bengal seems to have done 
practically nothing l > enlist the active co¬ 
operation of the trade unions in evolving 
a scheme of power rationing. A meeting 
of the Labour Advisory C ommittee took 
place on the May 8 under the chairman¬ 
ship of Dr Copal Das Nag, the Labour 
minister, to consider the government's 
proposal to introduce rationing. But the 
meeting was reported to have ended in 
confusion since t he Labour department 
could not provide the members with ade¬ 
quate data on all aspects of the power 
shortage. They wanted lo know specifical¬ 
ly how much power was being generated 
by the different agencies and what exactly 
weie the factors responsible for the short¬ 
age. T he meeting felt that there was no 
point m introducing rationing unless th$ 
DVC and the plants of the state electricity 
board were able to assure a definite quan¬ 
tity of power to the Calcutta Electric Sup¬ 
ply Corporation, 

Another meeting of the Labour AdvL 
rory Board was held on the May 14 but 
it also did not arrive at any consensus. 
l)r Copal Das Nag disclossed that under 
the rationing scheme proposed by the 
slate government, the working hours per 
week would be 40 in some cases and 45 
in others, But the trade union leaders 
demanded protection of 48 hours’ wages 
per week. They also urged the nationa¬ 
lisation of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
C orporation. All this seems show that 
the attitude of the labour leaders to the 
problem of power rationing has not been 
realistic. • Some of them have been trying 
to exploit it for embrarassing the govern¬ 
ment and employers and for deriving poli¬ 
tical advantage for their parlies. Emplo. 
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ycrs have expressed the fear that if the 
power situation continues to be as acute 
as at present, it may lead to the closure 
of many factories in the near future. Bet- 
! ween January, 1973 and the end of No¬ 
vember in the same year, 107 industrial 
units were closed and of them 22 small 
ones were closed permanently. Besides, a 
large number of industries of all categories 
continue to be sick due to various reasons. 
The percentage of unutilised capacity has 
been quite substantial in most industries 
mainly due to the power scarcity. 

The West Bengal Workmen's House 
Rent Allowance Bill 1974, also does not 
seem to have been conceived realistically. 
It lays down that every employer shall 
pay to every workman house-rent allow¬ 
ance which shall be equivalent to three 
and a half per cent of the wages earned by 
him for his continuous service in the in¬ 
dustry during a month, or Rs 10, which¬ 
ever is higher. But a workmen whose 
period of continuous service is less than 
hftcen days a month shall not be ctitled to 
such house-rent allowance. Employers 
have pointed out that the dearness allow¬ 
ance given to workers on the basis of the 
cost of living indices does take care of the 
house rent paid to them. Moreover, in 
>eccnt months workers have received sub¬ 
stantial increases in their wages and other 
benefits as a result of industry-wise agree¬ 
ments. Besides, plantations have already 
been implementing a Labour housing 
scheme. 

According to the Figures released 
by the government of West Bengal, 
under the plantation labour housing 
scheme, the total number of houses sanc¬ 
tioned for construction till 1972-73 was 
2765 with an estimated cost of Rs 109.81 
lakhs, of which the construction of 1374 
houses had been completed with the sanc¬ 
tioned financial assistance of Rs 87.85 
lakhs. Employers therefore have stated 
that the House Rent Allowance Bill is 
Unnecessary. 

In any case, there is no reason why the 
government of West Bengal should not 
have consulted industry before introducing 
these bills. Neither of them was circulat¬ 
ed among employers nor discussed at the 
Labour Advisory Board. Incidentally, it 
may be pointed out that the annual per 
capita earnings of factory workers in West 
Bengal rose from Rs 1,328 in 1968 to Rs 
3,333 in 1972 and there has been a further 
increase in the subsequent years. The 
state government should ensure that while 
it tries to provide more benefits to workers 
in various forms, it should also take care 
that industries arc not handicapped in 
operating profitably. 


Kerala has 
more to spend 

The Finances of Kerala attracted conci- 
derable attention recently when the Reserve 
Bank refused to allow overdrafts beyond 
the sanctioned limit. The Finance minis¬ 
ter, Dr K.G. Adiyodi, had to make a dash 
to New Delhi to seek the assistance of the 
union government for the revival of finan¬ 
cial accommodation. The fiscal operations 
projected, for 1974*75, us revealed in the 
year's budget, however, could be so plan¬ 
ned as to avoid similar embarrassment 
again, thanks to the fact that grants-in- 
aid from the centre, including miscella¬ 
neous adjustments, have increased by 
nearly 70 per cent in one year from Rs 
36.96 crorcs in 1973-74 to Rs 61.69 crores 
in the proposed budget for 1974-75. 

The state expected a deficit of nearly 
fi\c crore rupees on revenue account. A 
surplus of three ciore rupees on capital 
account proposed to cover the revenue 
deficit partly, leaving an uncovered gap 
of little Jess than two crore rupees. In¬ 
come on revenue account for 1974-75 
estimated to be around Rs 253.4 crorcs 
would be nearly 20 per cent higher than 
that in 1973-74. It would befOade up of 
Rs 47.17 crorcs as the state’s share of cent¬ 
ral taxes, Rs 102.91 crorcs as receipts 
from the state taxes and duties and Rs 
105.32 crores being non-tax revenue. 
The share of tax revenue during the year 
would work out to 58 percent of the total 
income on revenue account, showing a 
reduced reliance on t L\es as against 1973- 
74, when tax revenue was 66 per cent of 
the total. Howevci,the amount of lax 
revenue during 1974-75 was expected to be 
higher by eight per cent over 1973-74, 
while total revenue was expected to in¬ 
crease by nearly 20 per cent during the 
year. 

Expenditure for 1974-75 under the re¬ 
venue account was expected to be Rs 
258.87 ci ores, which would be Rs 31.90 
crores or 14 per cent more than the revi¬ 
sed estimate for 1973-74. Out of the total 
proposed expenditure during 1974-75, the 
state has earmarked Rs 179.79 crorcs or 
around 69 per cent for developmental pur¬ 
poses. This figure is roughty 15 per cent 
higher than the development expenditure 
incurred during 1973-74. It is significant 
that the development expenditure of the • 
slate on revenue account has a high con¬ 
tent of social welfare as against purely 
economic programmes. For instance edu¬ 
cation alone claimed nearly 50 per cent of 
the total development expenditure on re¬ 
venue account* The state has a history of 
high level of iiteracy and has therefore to 
sustain a correspondingly high level of ex¬ 


penditure on education. The share of medi¬ 
cal facilities, public health as well as fami¬ 
ly planning was also expected to be nearly 
14 per cent of the total development expen¬ 
diture. For instance, the state has been 
planning to establish a dispensary in every 
village with a panehayat. The hard core 
of development in the fields of agriculture, 
industry and irrigation together claimed 
roughly 13 per cent of this expenditure, 
which was low when compared with other 
state 

Non-dcvclopmcutaf expenditure under 
revenue account was around Rs 79.18 
crorcs during 1974-75 which was only mar¬ 
ginally higher than the previous year's 
figuic of Rs 71.9 eiorcx In other words the 
slate tried to keep the non-dcvclopmental 
expenditure under contml. Non-develop¬ 
mental expend! urc on debt services during 
1974-73 revealed an increase of seven per 
cent over 1973-74. Expenditure on interest 
charges was cxpeeled to be around 33 per 
cent of die total nou*devclopmeiu,d expen¬ 
diture. Expenditure on police Ibimed 36 
per cent of the total expenditure on admi¬ 
nistrative services during 1974-78, an in¬ 
crease of one per cent ovei 1973-74. Ex¬ 
penditure on collection ol taxes and duties 
during 1974-75 was also kepi under con¬ 
trol and was just uiic per cent mmc than 
that in 1973-74. 


The state of Kerala has claimed that in 
terms of per capita developmental expendi¬ 
ture under revenue account, it was among 
the three leading stales in the country. 
During 1973-74 per capita expenditure was 
Rs 71.94 for Keiala, while the highest for 
two other states was Rs 91.5 for Jammu 
and Kashmir and Rs 83.74 for Punjab. 
Per capita development expenditure for 
Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, 
for istance, was Rs 39.83, Rs 38.15 and Rs 
33.60 respectively. 

On capital account the state expected 
receipts of Rs 458.65 crores. Out of this 
an amount of Rs 38.47 crores lias been 
proposed to be spent as capital expendi¬ 
ture. Capital outlay on irrigation has 
been placed at around Rs 10.95 crorcs, 
or nearly 28 per cent of the total. During 
1974 75 agriculture claimed around 13 prr 
cent of this outlay, which was substantially 
larger than the expenditure on agriculture 
during 1972-73, when it was seven per 
cent of the total. It may be added that 
agriculture gained importance in this state 
only recently. It has* claimed less than 
one per cent of the total capit d outlay 
during 1971-72. There has been steady 
decline in the budgetary outlay oa road 
and water transport schemes since 1965-66 
because of the formation of the Road 
Transport Corporation early in 1965. 
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Petrol-driven trucks 
burn money. 



_ Change to 

Standard 


Electric Vehicles 


—cut fuel costs to 1/5 



Stand™ d Electric Vehicles put you on the path to long-range 
o^nosmop 

Compare with petrol-driven vehicles: 

• Cut fuel costs to 1/5 Operating costs are amazingly low 

The higher initial investment is wiped out m less than twu years. 
In five years you can save enough to buy a nev* electric 
vehicle Standard Electric Vehicles are cheaper to own, 
operate and maintain than petrol-driven vehicles. 

• 50% longer life 

• Minimum maintenance— low down-time 

• No noise, vibrations or fumes— they cut driver fatigue, 
mean greater efficiency. 


• Smoother handling— means faster completion of task cycle. 

• Safer in operation— no fumes. 

• More efficient conversion of fuel to power— no fuel wasted 

in idling. 

• Minimum inventory —all parts at e indigenous, so readily 
available. 

And the service is unmatched . .up to Standard! Choose flora 
a range of vehicles for any load up to 3 tonnes. 

Available on D.O S. & D. Rate Conhact for the second 
consecutive year. 

The Standard Batteries limited 

Vakola, Santa Cruz, Bombay 400055 


The move is on to 

UMA5.lTt.!.taa* 


Standard 

Electric Vehicles 
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FROM THE CAPITAL’S 

CORRIDORS 


R. C. Ummat 


Offshore Oil Exploration * Sick Textile 
Mills * Nuclear Explosion 


Our offshore oil exploration programme 
should gather sizeable momentum as a re¬ 
sult of the signing of two contracts on 
Friday last. The contracts were entered 
into with two groups of US oil companies 
—(i) the Carlsbcrg group comprising the 
Carlsberg Petroleum Corporation, Nato- 
mas Company, Lone Star Producing 
Company and Crown Central Petroleum 
Corporation; and (ii) the Reading and 
Bates group consisting of the Reading and 
Bates Oil and Gas Company, Mapco In¬ 
corporated and Terra Resources Incorpo¬ 
rated. The former group will explore lor 
oil offshore Bengal basin and the latter 
offshore Kulch basin. 

selected groups 

The two groups have been selected for 
the award of contracts out of nearly 40 
foreign parties which had shown interest 
in otlshore oil exploration in our country, 
following invitation about two years ago 
to foreigners t.) participate in the task 
on the Indonesian model. None of majors 
in the oil industry have evinced interest 
in coming to India, except one which in 
the initial stages desired to take up this 
activity in waters deeper than 600 feet. 
Both the Bengal and Kutch basin do not 
fall in this category; the water depth in 
them ranges upto 600 feet. The two con¬ 
tractors selected are medium-sized explo¬ 
its. 

The contracts are of the production 
sharing pattern with a limitation on the 
profits of contractors after a certain stage 
in operations, They will remain in force 
for 24 to 27 years. 

To begin with, both the contractors 
will be given the entire areas of the two 
basins (approximately 28,000 sq. kms. in 
each case; for seismic surveys. Within a 
maximum period of 24 months each will, 
however, have to select 5,000 sq. kms. area 
for exploration operations. The remain¬ 
ing area will have to be surrendered to 
the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
(ONGC) alongwith all the data collected 


and interpreted upto that point of time. 
By the end of the third year, the area of 
the contract will be reduced to 2,500 
sq. kms. The contractors will be left with 
only the producing areas at the end of 
the seventh year. 

\ The contracts envisage that the con¬ 
tractors will commit themselves to a work 
programme and a minimum expenditure 
programme for each of the three phases 
of tiie job in the lirst seven years: (i) 
phase one—-three years, (ii) phase two 
—two years, and (iii) phase three—two 
years. Their commitments will be backed 
by bank guarantees. The title to all fixed 
assets and all movable assets required per¬ 
manently for petroleum operations shall 
vest in the ONGC from the point of their 
first use. 

The entire exploration and develop¬ 
ment expenditure will have to be incurred 
by the contractors. There will, however, 
be a joint commit lee of management in 
each area with three representatives of 
the ONGC and three of the contractor 
concerned, which will supervise the opera¬ 
tions and approve of the annual budget 
and work programme. 

sharing procedure 

The contractors will not be entitled to 
any compensation for the exploration 
cost if the basins fail to yield oil. In ca^c 
oil is found in commercially exploitable 
quantities, the contractor concerned will 
be entitled to a share in the oil produced. 
The cost of exploration and development 
will be recovered by the contracting party 
upto a maximum of 40 per cent of the 
production subject to the stipulation that 
the amortisation will in any case spread 
over not less than four years. Amortisa-* 
tion will be the first charge on the oil pro¬ 
duced. The remaining oil will be shared 
by the contractor and the ONGC on 35:65 
basis at the lowest production slab. The 
share of the ONGC will be raised in sta¬ 
ges to 80 per cent of the oil produced. 

ft is specifically mentioned in the two 


contracts that the ONGC shall acquire on ,j 
payment of fair market value not only 
all the cost ml (accruing to contractors 
under amortisation programme) but also t 
all the profit oil (the excess oil after meet- \ 
ing the amortisation charge, which is to j , 
be shared by the contractors with ONGC) , , 
lor consumption in India so long the j 
country is not self-sufficient in oil supplies. , 
The fair market value is to be determined '! 
on the basis of the price of oil of equiva- : ; 
lent quality m the Persian Gulf countries, 1 

After the contractor has recovered the .J 
cost of exploration and development , 
through cost oil and upto twice that cost 
by way of profit oil, the contractor's share * 
in profit oil will get ieduced sharply to 
around 25 per cent of wlutt it would be * 
upto that point. This provision in the 
contracts has been made to safeguard ' - 
against excessive rflroftts accruing to con- 1 
tractors, 5 

equity participation 

The ONGC, it has been provided in J 
the conirucls, can participate in the cqui- :j, 
ties of the ventures upto 10 per cent. This 
participation can be opted for at the time , j 
of discovery of oil in commercial quanli- > 
ties. In case the ONGC decides to excr- 0: 
cisc this option, it will, however, have to ij * 
share pro-rata the exploration and deve- /» 
lopment cost. The ONGC has also been j j 
given the right to take over the cent per 
cent operations JI years after the signing ; ‘ 
of the contracts, of course, by agreement ' *! 
with the contractors. ; 

The contracts provide for the maximum 
use oflndian personal and their training, : ; 
the maximum use of Indian goods and ; 
services, subject to competitive prices, * : 
quality and delivery schedules. !■;! 

In the matter of gas production, the * , 
contracts provide that the first preference j.-j 
will be for the utilisation of gas in the ; ; 
Indian market. Exports will be pci milled ; 
only if the supply is rn excess ol the re- 
quirements of the domestic market or if j;- 
there is no scope for absorbing the entire 
gas in India. The sharing of gas will also be 
on the same basis as of oil. jH; 

The contractors will have the choice of j:>,; 

C: 
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delivering oil at an offshore or onshore 
terminal. In either case they will have 
to erect die facilities and yet compensated 
for them by way of cost oil. 

No royalties or taxes will be paid by 
contractors. They will be payable entirely 
by the ONCiC, 

improved model 

The two contracts signed by the union 
ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals, it 
is learnt, are a considerable improvement 
not only over the Indonesian model blit 
also mer the pioposal of Tennico which 
was turned down by the union cabinet 
about si k yea is ago. 1 he three salient 
improvements over the Indonesian model 
are* (i) the omlfacu arc lor a shorter 
period -24 to 27 years —as compared with 
40 years in the case of Indonesia; (ii) they 
contain a significant safeguard in the 
shape of reduction in the share of the 
contractors in profit oil after they have 
received payment thrice as much as the 
exploration and development cost, against 
rucssive pi of its by the contractors; and 
(hi) they provide for an effective say for 
the ONCiC m the operations of the con¬ 
tractors iM-hi from the start of operations 
through the joint management committee. 

As compared with the Tcnmeo propo¬ 
sal, the two major improvements are: (i) 
highci shaic for the ONCiC in profit oil— 
(>s to SO per cent, as against only 60 per 
cent under the Tcnmeo proposal, and (ii) 
the compulsory sale of the co,t oil as well 
*is the con tract uiV share in profit oil to 
ONGC at fair market value till the coun¬ 
try is self-sufficient in oil supplies. Under 
Tennico's proposal, if we failed to match 
the world price of oil, Tenmio was to have 
the right to lake away not only cost oil 
but also its share n. prof'll oil. 

1 he seismic survey ship of one con¬ 
tractor, it is tinders'ood. will start operat¬ 
ing in September 14ns contra!or will 
start actual dialling by Muroh-Apnl next 
year. The programme of the other con¬ 
tractor i, also expected to be similar. 

The recent oil strike hv Ceylon, oil- 
shine north-west, it is learnt, lias evoked 
optimism in the union ministry of Petro¬ 
leum and C henneals about the piospects 
of offshore oil exploration in the Cauvery 
basin. This area is now likely to be grant¬ 
ed pnonty in the oft shore exploration 
piogramme. 

t■ * 

A tussle is muleistood to be going on 
bcUveen the central government and some 
state governments over the question of 
the management of the 103 sick textile 
mills whivdi have been taken over by the 
centre during I he p.ot few years - after 


they are nationalised. In pursuance of 
its policy of not handing over the sick 
mills after they are nursed back to health 
under government management, the union 
government intends to bring before Parlia¬ 
ment during the next session a bill seeking 
to nationalise them. 

The state governments arc proposed to 
be provided a secondary role in the ma¬ 
nagement of these mills on participation 
by them in their equity. The main role 
in management is envisaged to be kept by 
the centre for the National Textile Corpo¬ 
ration which at present is managing direct¬ 
ly nearly 40 sick mills and shares respon¬ 
sibility with state governments for run¬ 
ning the remaining sick units. Now all lhe 
states want to have an effective say in the 
management of the sick mills in their jui isi- 
diction, but some states do not want either 
to participate at all in their equity or want 
to participate only to a limited extent. 

'I he union minister for Industrial 
Development, Mr C. Subrar.umiam, has 
iiad talks in the past few weeks m this 
regard with the chief ministcrs/Fimnce 
ministers of Uttai Pradesh, Gujarat and 
Tamil Nadu. He will he having discus¬ 
sions in the near future with the chief 
ministers/Finance ministers of the other 
concerned states so that an amicable 
settlement Can be achieved expeditiously. 

»!« f!e 

The preliminary analysis ol the mate* 
rials collected from the site of the recent 
underground implosion of a unclear device 
by our scientists is said to have revealed 
that these materials are not radioactive. 

1 his shows how successful this explosion 
has been. Ours has been the only country 
which has conducted its very first atomic 
explosion underground. All the other 
members of the unclear club' -the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Britain, France 
and China—had conducted their first 
nuclear explosions m the atmosphere. 

The Chairman of the Atomic I nergv 
Commission (AFC), Dr. H.N. Scthna, has 
announced that it will take about six 
months to complete the analysis of the 
data collected after the hist explosion 
which is stated to have been conducted 
in the Pokhran range in the Rajasthan 
desert. If more data are required, the 
AFC would consider further explosions. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
explosion was conducted purely for peace¬ 
ful uses of atomic energy—it is understood 
to have wide import for the operations 
of the Oil and Natural Gas Commission, 
the Geological Survey of India, the power 
sector, etc. - tin* world reaction to it h;u 
been mixed. The effort of our scientists 
has been hailed in many countries, inelud- 
ding France, Yugoslavia, Bangladesh and 


a number of other countries in Africa and 
south-east Asia. It has however been 
assailed by Canada, Japan, Australia and 
Pakistan. Britain and China have so far 
kept quiet. The Soviet Union has accepted 
it with good grace. Although the United 
Stales Administration lias raised no hue 
and cry, the press in that country has been 
vehemently criticising the explosion 
and has accused India of wasting scarce 
resources on atomic research when it has 
many other priorities of development. 

surprising reaction 

While the sharp reaction of Pakistan 
and Japan is not considered unexpected, 
that of Canada and Australia, indeed, has 
surprised many. Pakistan was expected 
to oppose any breakthrough by us in 
atomic field for it views" every such 
development in our country in military 
terms. Japan, it is well known, abhors 
all nuclear explosions because it has been 
the only target as yet of atomic attack. 
Australia too has been objecting to nuclear 
explosion''., but. has had to put up with 
French tests in its neighbourhood. Canada 
has been assisting u in atomic research 
lor peaceful purposes, lis objection to 
the exploding of a nuclear device for 
peaceful purposes, therefore, is not com¬ 
prehensible. Surely, research in atomic 
energy for peaceful uses does not rule out 
underground explosions. 

Incidentally, Lhe fears of Canada that 
we might have misused its assistance by 
exploding a nuclear device should be laid 
to rest after the reported observations of 
sources close to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. These sources have said 
that India has always been “absolutely 
correct” with the inspectors of the Agency 
visiting those parts of its nuclear opera¬ 
tions that are subjected to international 
inspection. 

It is difficult to say what impact the 
Pokhran range explosion will have on lie 
financial assistance being provided to us 
by the Aid-India Consortium. Japan has, 
clarified that notwithstanding the explo¬ 
sion, it will abide by the commitments 
made by it so far. The issue, of course, 
is bound to be raised at the consortium 
meeting in June. 

The Canadian threat to stop assistance 
for the KaiJpakkam atomic power station, 
near Madras, if carried out, can be expec¬ 
ted to delay the completion of this project. 

It is, however, pointed out here that our 
scientists have the requisite know-how to 
execute the project. Most of the required 
equipment will also be available from 
mdigenious sources, though it might take 
some time to fully develop the facilities 
for making it. 
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Tea: sympathy alone 


V. Balasubramanian 


cannot cure sickness 


Ri.CKNiLY concern was expressed in 
Parliament for what were described as 
“sick tea estates.” The Commerce minister, 
duly responding, was equally solicitous. 
We wish Prof. Chattopadhyava godspeed 
in the attempts he has promised to make 
to restore these estates to health, but we 
may also point out (he irony of a situation 
in which not much worthwhile effort is 
being made by the government tv) prevent 
ilie sickness in the tea industry from 
spreading. While ailing tea eslatcs should 
no doubt be helped to then feet, it is 
\astlv more important that the lea indus¬ 
try as a whole should be assisted in 
maintaining wholesome conditions of 
stability and pi ogress. 

Shortage of fertilizers 

The question is whether the government 
>s properly discharging this larger respon¬ 
sibility to one of the nation's major 
industries which is also one of its leading 
export industries. There is, for instance, 
an actutc shortage of fertilisers on the 
plantations. The tea industry has been 
suffering this deprivation for quite some 
time in a greater or less degree but 
currently, thanks to the sharp curtailment 
of the aggregate availability of fertilizers 
in the country, tea plantations arc receiv¬ 
ing only very limited quantities of this 
essential input. In these circumstances it 
is all the more necessary that the supply 
of fertilizers released to the tea industry, 
taking into view its substantial rank in the 
order of priorities, should be properly 
distributed so that optimum use of 
fertilizers could be made in the industry. 

The government is no doubt seized of 
this problem, but the ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, which comes into the picture at 
one stage, seems to have a rather curious 
sense of proportion; it is evidently showing 
more interest in who should handle distri¬ 
bution rather than how best the fertilizer 
could be distributed. In particular, the mini¬ 
stry of Agriculture seems to be excessively 
influenced by what it apparently considers 
to be its political commitment to encourage 
cooperative societies in this area. Unfor¬ 


tunately, apart from the fact that there are 
very few effectively functioning coopera¬ 
tive societies in this field, the kind of 
expert knowledge or the organization 
needed for making the best possible dis¬ 
position of supplies of fertilizers released 
to the plantation industry, is simply not 
available to cooperative societies. It is 
important to appreciate the fact that no 
rule-of thumb method could properly be 
followed in the distribution of fertilizers 
among tea estates. Given the differences 
in soil and other conditions, different lea 
eslatcs, and indeed different parts of even 
the same estate, may need different mixes 
and diffetent dosages of fertilizer applica¬ 
tion. Fortunately, ihe tea industry is a 
well-organized one, with its own represen¬ 
tative associations which are fully aware of 
the specific requirements of individual 
plantations. Quite clearly, these institu¬ 
tions should be the natural channels for 
the distribution of fertilizers for use in the 
lea industry. It is desirable that the 
government should realize this and not 
let itself be prompted by extraneous con¬ 
siderations which may be irrelevant to the 
main issue of the tea industry being able 
to make the most of the limited quantities 
of fertilizers which may be made available 
to it. 

constructive approach 

In the same manner government needs 
to adopt a constructive approach to the 
problems of excise duty and export 
incentives. The excise duly on tea was 
last revised in the course of 1970 and 
subsequently the industry has come under 
continuous pressure due to sharp increases 
in the cost of production in the face of 
stagnant prices for tea in world markets. 
Tea companies, particularly in northern 
India, were especially perturbed by the 
zonal classification adopted for the imposi¬ 
tion of differential rates of excise duty. 
The legality of the classification was 
questioned in the courts but some time 
ago the Calcutta. High Court discharged 
the rule obtained by the tea companies 
and upheld the imposition of the zonal 
excise duty, The Consultative Committee 


of Plantation Associations (CCPA) and . 
its constituents representing the organized : 
sector have decided not to challenge I 
further the government's right to impose 
a differential rate of duty by appealing 
against the judgment of the Calcutta High 
Court. However, taking note of the 1 ' 
statement by the minister of Commerce;, 
at the annual general meeting of then 
Indian Tea Association held in March , 
this year that the government was pre-; 
pared to review the excise duty situation; 
in a completely new perspective and in ; 
the light of the nation’s need to encourage : * 
export-oriented industries, the tea industry: 
has made certain proposals for the;; 
rationalization of the existing structure of ; 
the excise duty and the strengthening of’ 
export incentives by way of full rebate of * 
excise duty at the point of export. ; 

high excise duty ; | 

It has been pointed out in the course , \ 
of these representations that in introducing ! 
the existing levels of excise duty, the * 
Finance Act of 1970 had erroneously j 
assumed that the incidence of the duty! * 
could be shifted to the consumer. Inj 
practice this has not happened, The;; 
pattern of marketing of tea is such that; 
excise duty charged at source of product; 
lion becomes part of the cost of product ’ 
non, while the prices realized at thf I 
auctions are determined by the market 1 
conditions which, in turn, arc subject tf \ 
and dependent upon (he world supply anti - 
demand position of tea. The excise duty' 
therefore becomes an actual burden or 
the producer. This is a serious handicap 
at all times and it becomes all the mon' , 
onerous when, as has been the ease, thf : , 
tea industry has to struggle with at weal , 
dcmand-and-price situation in incrnftj "■ 
tional trade. As a matter of fact ovej 
the last 15 years or so the incidence o 
the excise duty on the industry is reportef , 
to have increased by 431 per cent whil ; 
over the same period ihe profitability cj. 
tea estates has been generally declining 
The industry has therefore been plead ini. 
that at least the situation existing prior (!;• 
the revision of the rates of excise duty Ijfj 
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)tl\c Finance Act of IQ70 should be, res- 
; jtored and that t he rales for the various 
!' zones should return to the levels current 
in 1969. 

Besideslhe reduction in the burden of 
the excise duty the tea industry is also 
: asking for full rebate of the excise duty 
at the point of export. It is pointed out 
1 that this relief is available to other export 
commodities but not to tea, liven tea 
* chests and linings used as containers for 
tea arc entitled to a 100 per cent drawback 
but their contents, which arc after all the 
primary products being exported, do not 
attract tins incentive. This anomaly 
; results from the fact that, while the 
maximum export rebate on the basis of 
an ad valorem formula has been limited 
to ?5 p.iise per kg., the bulk of the 
exports has not in fact been qualifying for 
this amount since the estimated average 
of rebate reerhed on teas exported is 
about 40/45 puisc per kg. Moreover, with 
tea pi ices declining in world markets in 
recent times, and frequent and substantial 
increases taking place in freight rates, the 
government's assumptions about the pos- 
i sible rebates earned by exporters are be¬ 
coming unrealistic. 

harsh practice 

Tile present system of export rebate is 
that a rebate is allowed at 30 per cent on 
P.A.S. value in excess of Rs 5.25 per kg 
; subject to a maximum of 75 paisc per kg 
in the case of loose teas exported. Where 
j loose tea is exported on consignment ae- 
I count, the rebate is on the sale price (in 
the London auction) in excess of Rs 6.70 
per kg. ‘fins export rebate is based on 
the. excise duty in various zones levied at 
: a fixed rate per kg and uniformly applied 
to all gaidens in the respective /ones for 
the crops produced throughout the year. 
Since the teas produced by various gardens 
differ in quality and since the bulk of the 
j quantity piodneed in a garden in any area 
: is during "non-quality periods," the ad 
i valorem basis of export rebate has in 
j practice acted harshly against the margi- 
l nal units of the industry for which the 
\ government and Parliament have both 
shown so much concern. In addition, 
this<7</ valorem ba-w\ as has been pointed 
out, has significantly reduced the benefit 
of the icbaie to the industry in compari¬ 
son with what is claimed o»* intended by 
the government. Incidentally,- -or, per¬ 
haps, not incidentally—under the pre¬ 

sent system the rebate goes in the first 
instance L the expoiters, most of whom 
are merchant exporins as distinct from 
garden expoi ter; This further cuts into 
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the actual benefit accruing to the produ¬ 
cer. It is for these reasons that the Con¬ 
sultative Committee of Plantation Asso¬ 
ciations has emphasized the need for the 
rationalization of the excise duty structure 
by a return to the rates existing in 1969 
and a 100 per cent rebate of the duty at 
the point of export, In the case of blend¬ 
ed teas, which form a separate category 
for rates of export rebate, it lias been 
suggested that since these teas arc proces¬ 
sed within the country, they should be 
treated as value added exports and be 
allowed export rebate equivalent to the 
excise duty rates for the next higher zone. 

plea for relief 

In a matter of this kind it is no doubt 
necessary for government to consider care¬ 
fully to what extent the plea for relief or 
concessions is supported by reasonable 
assumptions of gain accruing to the natio¬ 
nal economy. It is therefore relevant 
to point out that the country has not been 
able to avail itself fully of the export quota 
fixed for tea. This prima facie argues the 
desirability of liberal fiscal treatment or 
other encouragement to exports, it has to 
be borne in mind in this connection that 
if the tea industry were to take full ad¬ 
vantage of the international regulation of 
the tea trade, it should be able to utilize 
its export quota rising at three per cent 
progressively every year. This aspect 
gains added significance from the fact 
that the government of India and the tea 
industry in the country are jointly taking 
an active part in promoting action for the 
maintenance of the price often in interna¬ 
tional trade. 

It has been a discouraging aspect of 
this trade that the world consumption of 
tea is not growing fast enough. On the 
contrary, there are distinct signs that, in a 
traditional market such as the UK, the 
per capita consumption of tea is showing 
a declining trend. In other countries too 
the consumption of soft di inks and 
coffee is not only growing much faster 
than the consumption of tea hut to 
some extent even at the expense of 
the tea habit. As a result, although com¬ 
modity prices generally have been going 
up, the tea exporting countries have not 
been able to benefit from this trend. Some 
part of this weakness in the international 
commerce in tea is due to the excess of 
supply moving into the trade stream. 
This excess has tended to vary between 15 
and 20 million kg at any one time and it 
is believed that, if the four main produc¬ 
ing areas, namely, India, Sri Lanka, East 
Africa and Indonesia could jointly exercise 
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the necessary control over the flow of tea 
and thus regulate this excess of supply 
substantially, progress could be made in 
securing an improvement in the price of 
tea in world markets. 

In any scheme for the control of excess 
stocks in the world tea trade at current 
levels of consumption, the regulation of 
the stock levels in the UK, it is believed, 
would be of considerable strategic im¬ 
portance. The stock levels in that coun¬ 
try serve as the crude supply indicators 
for tlie world tea market and prices tend 
to be sensitive to them. Since a number 
of countries supply to the UK market, the 
control over the stock in that market could 
be made effective only jf the flow of tea is 
regulated at the point of the source coun¬ 
tries. in other words, unless the shipment 
of tea of each exporting country is sighted 
at one point and the How regulated with¬ 
in a carefully balanced control system, the 
excessive build-up of lock in the terminal 
market cannot be avoided. This means that 
the main tea exporting countries will have 
to come together and cooperate among 
themselves in operating the control levers 
with skill and the necessary sophistication. 
While the participating countries would 
naturally be free to devise their own inter¬ 
nal controls in the light of their local 
situations or needs, it is being suggested 
that they should agree on a scheme and 
machinery for compensating producers or 
exporters who may have to be asked to 
hold back the flow of tea from the estates 
or hold them in warehouses at the assem¬ 
bling markets. These operations involve 
certain financial liabilities for which pro¬ 
ducers or exporters, it is felt, may reason¬ 
ably be expected to be compensated. 

constructive cooperation 

Pending detailed discussion of an 
agreement on these or other technical de¬ 
tails, the Commodities Division of the 
FAG, through the Inter-Governmental 
Group on Tea, has extended its assistance 
to India and other countries interested in 
the project to explore possibilities of con¬ 
structive cooperation among themselves. 
Already discussions between Sri Lanka and 
India have made some progress and lecent- 
ly talks were held between Kenyan and 
Indian representatives. Naturally a good 
deal of these discussions have concerned 
themselves with the issue of price manage¬ 
ment. Where prices are stagnant and they 
relate to a wide variety of grades and are 
quoted from different terminal markets, 
the fixing of prices in relation to one an¬ 
other of the grades or the growths of 
different countries might well become an 
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impossible task. It is therefore being 
proposed that, at the present time, with the 
over-supply of tea in international trade, 
the only practical means of preventing ex¬ 
porting countries from competing in a 
buyers' market by under-selling one an¬ 
other would be the prescription of an 
effective minimum price. While the tea 
industry in each country should advise its 
government on a desirable and practical 
minimum according to its judgment, the 
various exporting countries will have to 
agree among thansels e* on an internatio¬ 
nal minimum e.i.f. or f.o.b. price below 
which none of the participating countries 
would allow exports. 

Once a minimum price becomes estab¬ 
lished for all export teas, the various gra¬ 
des of lea, it is argued, will find their own 
levels on a differential scale which would 


emerge above the floor price. Since the 
grades are used in a blend in the pack, 
a lowering of the prices of different quality 
grades to neutralize the effect of the in¬ 
crease resulting from the fixation of a 
floor price could defeat the whole purpo¬ 
se. It would therefore be necessary to 
devise an indicator price system in con¬ 
junction with which the floor price sche¬ 
me could be operated so that an upper 
grade, which is well-known and lias an 
established differential, could be used for 
the application of the regulatory median- 
ism. Simultaneously the numbu of 
grades of tea recognized in international 
trade for purpose of identification and 
valuation will have to be reduced. Far 
too many grades would tend to make 
administration of any regulatory machine* 
ry difficult. For instance, there are some 
18 grades in India and it is believed that 
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this number should be capable of being 
brought down to eight or even less. 

In associating itself with pioposals for 
action for price maintenance of tea in 
international trade, the FAO has made it 
clear that the producing countries should 
simultaneously lake steps to lay the 
Inundations lor a. long-term promotional 
and marketing effon to stimulate the con¬ 
sumption of tea in various impoi ting coun¬ 
tries. This is an approach with which 
both the Indian tea industry and the 
government of India seems to be in full 
sympathy. 7 he ability of both to take 
a bold lead in this direction will be great¬ 
ly strengthened if, to Mail with, they 
would consult with each other in a posi¬ 
tive way to Mrt ngthen the Indian tea in¬ 
dustry and enable it to avail itself fully of 
Us export quota or possibilities. 


Oil crisis and development 

of our roads 


7 Hi he world oil-crisis has generated ^ 
problems of immediate concern to deve¬ 
loping countries who have to import 
substantial quantities of oil to maintain 
and improve their present level o r econo¬ 
mic development, Iwer since the advent 
of the internal combustion engine, oil 
has occupied an unenviable position as a 
vital force that keeps our civilization 
on the move r l he ubiquitous motor 
vehicle has become a symbol of pro¬ 
gress and achievement, and, if not in 
the developing countries so far at least in 
the developed countries, lias enchained a 
the large proportion of mankind to a way 
of life that can be enjoyed only if quick 
mobility is assured. To (lie developing 
countries too, oil is vital for providing the 
energy for the transportation needs. In 
fact, the problem is more serious for the 
developing countries because in the com¬ 
ing years the rate of growth of demand 
for oil is likely to be much higher than in 
the developed countries who have already 
reached a satisfactory level. The per 
capita annual consumption of oil in India 
is only one hundredth of that in USA It 
vill be staggering to note that the project¬ 
ed demand for oil in India in 1980-81 will 
be about 31.7 m tonnes which is nearly 
double of the consumption in 1970-71 . If 


This article by the Secretary, 
Indian Roads Congress is re¬ 
produced from the Special Num¬ 
ber of Indian Highways , brought 
j out on the occasion of the 
82nd Council meeting of the 
Congress held in New Delhi 
j earlier this month. 

this demand is not fulhlled, there wall be 
likelihood of the repercussions being fell 
on a serious scale on the entire economy . 

Highway enginecis are vitally concu • 
ned with the oil crisis as the veiy motor 
vehicles which voiaciouxly consume a bulk 
of the oil and sustain the economy 
must move on roads In fact, the oil 
industry and the loads are so intertwined 
with each other that it is really difficult 
to say which one of them serves the oiher v 
The current crisis is thus a fit occasion 
for the Highway Engineers to take stock 
of the whole situation, to make minor 
adjustments wherever necessary and to 
plan viable strategy for the future. 

There are signs of continued and 


inteiisi\e research info afiernauvc sources 
of energy for driving the motor vehicles. 
Many alternative 1 , hold good promise and 
a major break-through is possible in the 
near future. IhK will ensure that road 
transport will have a permanent place in 
ifie world transportation system, oil or no 
oil. f here is uo foreseeable chance of t lie I 
tmpoitanee of roads dwindling in any ' 
way. On the other hand, m an under- 
developed country like' ours, laced with ! 
.in already large population and an irre- , 
pivvolMe population growth rate, there is , 
simply no alternative but to fortify our . 
road network, , 

1 lie flexibility offered by the lug- ; 
Jjway lhinsporl lias made it an ' 
inalienable part of any planning system. 
Neglect of the road infrastructure will be j 
against the immediate as well as the ; 
future public interest. 7 he role of toads | 
in helping to absorb the large loree of the ; 
unemployed is too well known. Equally 
well appreciated is the function fulfilled j 
by roads in ensuring that the basic medical | 
and educational facilities reach even the 

remotest villages of the country. All these > 
taclors nmkc tl inevitable that highways 
will continue to get due recognition by the 
government in future. Temporary set- j> 
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backs due to economic constraints not- 
withxt.Tiding, in the long run it can be said 
that f he importance of roads is not eroded 
In »•;! ensi i. 

Since we will have to live bv the oil 
crisis for many years to come till the 
indigenous production is able to meet 
the dem mds, wav * and means will have 
to he found for saving every drop of oil. 
It is in due regard that highway engineers 
have a vital role to play. It is well- 
known that most <>f our roads have 
unsatisfactory surfaces. 1 he trucks and 
ears pi)mg on them consume a lot more 
of diesel, petrol and lubricants than they 
would on good surfaces. A saving any¬ 
thing, up.o 2 r ' percent in fuel consumption 
can easily be brought about if the most 
essential mtpiovemcnis in roads are taken 
up immfdi ody. Single lane roads cause 
tulhc speeds to drop and force the vehicles 
to travel on unsatisfactoiy shoulders for a 
good pmhon ot travel. If they are widened, 
the speeds can pick up and the vehicles 
will move on better quality surfaces. Im¬ 
provements in geometries can similarly 
yield g;n>d savings in fuel consumption. 
It is well Known that steep grades cause 
the fuel com umption to shoot up. Main¬ 
tenance of road surfaces in a traffic worthy 
suit# assumes supreme importance. 

improving roads 

One single area where considerable 
work is possible is in improving the 
urban streets, i lie motor vehicles of our 
country are concentrated to a certain 
extent in om tuies and towns, which un¬ 
to, tun;! tciy have piimilive road net-works 
loiuhy unsuited to the needs of traffic. 
Iko h;dhe is of a mixed type, the streets 
ate nariovv, the inteisections cause delay 
and congestion and the \chicles parked 
hapiu/avdiv on the streets aggravate the 
congestion fuither All these factors 
icsult in a rather high rale of fuel 
consumption, apart from discomfort, high 
incident ran*, unhealthy environmental 
condition, quick wear and tear of vehicles 
and so on. Application of traffic engi¬ 
ned big and truffle m mage meat techniques 
cam save om* city streets trout the un- 
t'HiUUafe and iwutbuud state to which 
thev have degenerated and in the process 
yield rhh retutus i.n the shape of large 
savings m fuel, better environmental 
conditions leaser accidents and general 
welfare, the opportunities awaiting are 
challenging and the oiheihfs should be a 


shot in the arm to activate the improve¬ 
ments in the right direction, 

Traileri/ation of commercial trucks 
has been offered as a commendable pro¬ 
spect for many years m the past. The 
advantages cUlirned are economy in fuel to 
a considerable extent and enhanced tratlic 
output. The protagonists claim a 40 per 
cent reduction in fuel consumption, and if 
this is proved, the plan of traileri/ation 
needs to be persued vigorously, at least on 
trunk routes. The adequacy of the bridges, 
culverts and the highway pavement itself 
to meet any extra stresses imposed by 
traileri/ation should be assessed and steps 
taken to overcome them. But not much 
work might really be needed, since the 
axle loads and axle* spaciugs which govern 
the design of pavements and structures arc 
not likely to he infringed by traileri/ation. 
In any case, the problem has to be 
approached with an open mind in view of 
the assured benefits. 

conserving fuel 

When dealing whh the need to conserve 
fuel, one cannot help dealing with the 
transport of road making aggregates and 
other materials. Though our country is 
endowed with a good supply of these 
materials, yet there arc areas where certain 
materials are scarce and involve long 
haulage. The need to conserve fuel has 
made it almost obligatory for us to 
innovate locally than to bring in materials 
from long distances. The use of hard 
stone aggregates, wherever alternative 
softer varieties like kankar arc available, 
should be disfavoured, at least in bottom 
layers of the pavement of all highway types 
and in top layers ot pavements of secondary 
roads. Emphasis should also be to adopt 
soil-stabilization techniques to the maxi¬ 
mum extent so as to bring in ovrail eco¬ 
nomy as w f dl as decreased haulage needs. 

It must be candidly admitted that 
Highway Engineers in India have com¬ 
placently taken for granted adequate 
supply of bitumen needed for their road 
works. Local shortages of bitumen were 
felt in the past, but by and large the High¬ 
way Engineer was assured of his supply. 
The oil crisis has given a rude jolt and one 
finds that bitumen is priced at nearly Rs 
700--900 per tonne a? against half this 
price two years’ ago—some thing which 
could not be imagined a few months back. 
The import of this price-rise is hi ought 
home when it is seen that the country 


consumes nearly 11 lakh tonnes of 
bitumen annually. The erosion in the 
annual expenditure on roads caused by 
rise in the price of bitumen is thus about 
Rs 50 crorer*. This cold and harsh 
reality has thrown a challenge and 
presented opportunities that never existed 
before. While on the one hand speci¬ 
fications must be tailored for using Jess 
and Jess quantity of bitumen, the need for 
careful handling and processing of this 
precious commodity with minimum loss 
has become supreme. Equally paramount 
is the need for relentless research into 
altcrrativc binders. 

new strategy 

Dealing whh specifications first, an 
entirely new strategy has to be charted by 
us, in view of tli- high cost of bitumen. 
The existing specifications will have to be 
critically examined and wherever alter¬ 
natives are available, the one involving less 
quantity of bitumen for serving the same 
function should be favoured. For example, 
it is accepted that two coals of surface 
dressing and 20 mm premixed chipping 
carpet with seal cost arc two of the 
commonly used speciiications for light 
Nurfacings. Whereas the former consumes 
about 11 tonnes of bitumen for one kilo¬ 
metre length of single-lane road, the latter 
consumes about I ^ tonnes (including, 
tack coal and liquid seal coat). A saving 
of nearly 15 per cent bitumen is thus 
possible if we go m more lor surface 
dressing than premu carpet. In fact for 
lighter traffic, one could be satisfied with 
only one coat of surface dressing and 
effect further savings. 

I here is yet another type of sur¬ 
facing, commonly known as the mix 
seal, which consumes almost the same 
quantity of bitumen (including tack coat) 
as two coats of surface dressing. Where 
suitably graded stone aggregates are 
available, this speciiicatkm also could be 
preferred to 20 mm premix carpet witli 
resultant saving in bitumen. The use N 
of built-up-spray grout involves minimal 
quantity of bitumen and even though it 
is nowhere equal in strength to a bitu¬ 
minous macadam layer, yet this specifica¬ 
tion can be structurally equated to bitu¬ 
minous macadam if an equivalency factor 
of i : M or so in applied. This implier 
that whereas the quantity of bitumen 
required for a 50 mm bituminous macadam 
course is about 19 tonnes per one kilometre 
length of single lane road, the quantity of 
bitumen required for a structurally cqui- 
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1 valent Layer of 75 mm built-up-spray grout 
layer is only 13 tonnes. The saving in 
bitumen quantity is nearly 50 per cent. It 
appears logical that for less trafficked road, 
both bituminous macadam and built-up 
spray grout can be dispensed with, and 
only water-bound macadam specified. 

A time has now come when the inherent 
weakness of the type of water-bound 
'macadam work being done in the country 
needs to be gone into and specifications 
evolved to overcome them, for in the 
ultimate analysis it would be desirable to 
;idopt water-bound macadam specifica¬ 
tions on a large scale and mmimise bitu¬ 
minous specifications, in this context, 
there is a need to experiment specifications 
such as the crusher run wet mix macadam 
which is free from many of the deficiencies 
jnn our water-bound macadam specifica¬ 
tions. This specification has been in use 
J extensively abroad, and large trials should 
S be undertaken in this country with a view 
| to studying its applicability and economics. 

I saving on link roads 

t 

Low-cost low-volume roads like village 
loads, market link roads and other district 
loads need not be surfaced with a bitu¬ 
minous surfacing at all, if the traffic 
is predominantly iron-tyred bullock 
cals and the water-bound macadam 
surlace is constructed properly. This 
brings us to the need to revive that old 
art ol constructing and maintaining water- 
bound macadam surfaces. In the recent 
past, this art has unfortunately fallen into 
disuse, mainly because bituminous sur- 
facings applied immediately used to cover 
up the deficiencies in workmanship and 
practically no maintenance was ever 
done. Asphaltic concrete surfaces are no 
doubt the most superior and are needed 
fof arterial trunk routes in the country. 
But in many cases, we can make good for 
the present with lesser type of specificat ions 
such as semi-dense carpet, and achieve 
about 15 per cent saving in bitumen, 

The processing and handling of bitu- 
mm inevitably involves certain losses, but 
these losses can be minimised if greater 
attention is paid. In this context, switch¬ 
ing on to bulk-bituraen supply deserves 
immediate attention, at least for main 
highways along which suitable bulk 
handling depots can be conveniently 
located. This method can also result in 
considerable savings in foreign exchange 
needed for the steel drums lor packed 
bitumen. The railways and the highway 


authorities need to work in close liaison 
to assure bulk supply in requisite quantify 
since an adequate number of bitumen rail 
tankers need to be inducted. The present 
crisis should serve to catalyse the forces 
that were already at work in the dcsiicd 
direction so as to bring early relief, 

a versatile material 

Bitumen is such a versatile material 
with highly desirable properties that it 
will be extremely difficult to find a 
substitute. Yet, countries like the United 
Kingdom construct a large proportion of 
their roads with road tar. In fact, UK 
alone consumes over half a million tonnes 
of road tar products per annum. Tar is 
a product of carbonization of materials 
such as coal or wood. l uckily our country 
is endowed with vast resources of coal 
and allied materials such as lignite. Due 
to various reasons, the use of tar has not 
received adequate attention in the past 
but with the bitumen shortage a time has 
come when, in all earnestness, research has 
to be applied to this field. First and fore¬ 
most, the technology for obtaining road 
tar has to be developed. Tar obtained 
from high temperature carbonization of 
coal needed for metallurgical coke is a 
proven source. With a number of steel 
plants already in existence, and more being 
planned, this source could be counted 
upon. However, the present practice of 
using the crude tar as a fuel for burning 
the coke ovens themselves needs to be 
discouraged, faced as the country is with 
acute shortage of bitumen and wasteful as 
this practice is. At least a good pro¬ 
portion of the tar should be made avail¬ 
able for road making purposes. 

Another source of tar that holds much 
promise is that obtained by low temperature 
carbonization of inferior grades of coal 
such as lignite. Lignite is available in good 
quantity at Neyvely. During the process 
of low temperature carbonization of this 
matrial to obtain a smokeless domestic 
fuel, vapours are let off, and when con¬ 
densed, tar is obtained. Research abroad 
has proved that this low-temperature 
carbonization tar, which was in earlier 
years condemned as unsuitable, is really 
not so, and if formulated carefully, can 
match the performance of high-tempera¬ 
ture carbonization tars. Even in our own 
country, the CRRl had nearly ten years 
ago conducted research on the usability 
of this tar and lutd concluded that it had 
comparable physical and chemical beha¬ 
viour characteristics. What now remains 
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to be done is to evolve suitable technology 
to successfully utilise this tar and establish 
the requisite plants. The R S '.D should 
rise to the occasion and force a break¬ 
through. 

Road Tar by itself has certain proper¬ 
ties that need Author improvement if its 
use is to be favoured in our country for 
situations involving high temperature 
variations and heavy traffic conditions. 
Research abroad in this direction has 
registered extremely satisfactory results, 
A blend of tar and bitumen has, in fact, 
demonstrated that the favourable proper¬ 
ties of both the binders could be combin¬ 
ed iuto one mr'crhtl whilst minimizing 
their undesirable characteristics. About 
20 to 40 per cent tar can thus be blended 
with bitumen with attendant profit. This 
will incidentally save bitumen consump¬ 
tion. The Department of Environ mem, 
United Kingdom, have already recognised 
this development and have issued provi¬ 
sional specifications for tar-bitumen 
blends. Modified tar such as PVC-tar, 
rubberised tar and rubbered pitch- 
bitumen blends have been investigated 
and have proved to possess various 
promising qualities. # The research in our 
country has a challenging job to catch up 
with the world-wide developments that 
have taken place in the use of tar and 
shape them to suit our special conditions 
aud needs, 

a fresh look 

The substitution of ilexible pavements 
by cement concrete road surfjcings has 
always been a hotly debated subject, not 
only in this country but also abroad, and 
the arguments in favour of and against 
each of the type ate too well known to 
be repeated. The oil crisis demands 
a fresh look on the entire question. 
The present astronomical price of bitu¬ 
men has made untenable the earlier 
economic comparison between the two 
types on the basis of initial cost 
and maintenance. Added to this is the 
portending shortage of bitumen. Not¬ 
withstanding the nonc-loo-huppy position 
of cement supply in the country at 
present, it canot be denied that cement 
van be manufactured in the country out 
of its own raw materials and indigenous 
know-how. What now remains to be 
done is to step up the production of 
cement to a degree that the country's 
planners can with confidence recommend 
its use in roads without causing shortage 
in other essential sectors of development. 
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Anyhow, the whole chapter needs to be 
reopened and the issues examined de novo 
w r ita a Itesh mind. 

Che ■diorugc of bitumen should make 
our m uiiieiunce engineers more vigilant 
aiul concerned about timely attention to 
pitch repairs, making up of frayed edges, 
rut lenewals and so on, in order to 
m retch the life of the bituminous surfac¬ 
ing. to the maximum possible extent. 
1 lie nation's cosily assets are in their 
hand, and they should spare no efforts to 
mmit.nu them economically and ade¬ 
quately, keeping a watchful eye on 
bitumen consumption. 

shift to public transport 

The car has endeared itself to those 
who could afford it because of its quick¬ 
ness, flexibility, possibility of door to 
door travel, sheer enjoyment of driving 
and more often bong a status symbol, 
[he sleep rise in the petrol prices has 
inevitably had its effect on the use of the 
car. A significant drop in travel by car 
is already visible with a consequent shift 
to the public transport system. In a way, 
lhis sink will be welcome and should give 
adequate tune to the traffic engineers to 
solve the problems of the chaotic urban 
stieels. But this will be only a short 
respite and any spurt in the economy in 
future will again bring in the same prob¬ 
lems. and ai that time the problems may 
be much more acute. So it is ineumbant 
ilui a complete stock of the urban street 
facilities be taken right now and measures 
activated 10 dccongcst and achieve better 
transportation. It is also necessary for 
the government and municipal authori¬ 
ties to reinforce the public transport 
system, which is almost at the crumbling 
point m. most of the cities. A well 
oiganised public transport system will 
attract nunl of the commuters using the 
personalised transport, and dccongcst our 
sheets. I he bus is an admirable vehicle 
when moving and occupies less road area 
per person carried than the private car. 
At ihe same lime, the trathe engineers 
should plan street improvements to take 
cognisance of the shift in emphasis 
toward . the public transportation system. 
When a bus stops to pick-up passengers 
or Linlo id them, it virtually blocks pre¬ 
cious st reel width, not only for the length 
of the bus but for a much longer distance 
ami ihts constitutes a significant factor 
m sirve 1 c\ ngedion. Almost one street 
lane is reduced if bus stops are frequent 
and no bus-bavs arc set apart. This 


brings to the forefront the need for 
adequately planned bus-bays recessed 
into the pedestrian footways. When 
adequate footway width is not available 
for a full-width bus-bay, at least partial 
width bus-bays can alleviate the problem 
to a great extent. The junction and 
intersection layouts need careful investi¬ 
gation so that avoidable impediments to 
the .smooth flow of buses arc removed. 

The whole routing system of the public 
transport in many cities might need to be 
gone into and rationalised with the 
present shift from cars to buses. 
Cyclists luive always got a raw deal on 
our city streets and in spile of good 
number of cyclists on the streets their 
safety and convenience have often been 
ignored. It is very rare that separate 
cycle tracks are provided even when a 
concentrated cycle traffic warrants their 
provision. Rarer still that the tracks 
already constructed are maintained 
attractively to invite comfortable travel 
over them. A poor economy like ours 
where most of the people can afford cycles 
alone, can ill afford to continue this sad 
state of affairs. On the other hand, in 
the perspective of the present oil shortage, 
every thing should be done to foster and 
encourage cycle travel. These are some 
of the aspects where the traffic engineer 
has to play his role adequately. 


The oil crisis has served to focus the 
attention of the highway engineers to 1 
improve the road and traffic conditions so j 
that every drop of fuel and lubricants be jf 
saved. It has also exposed the folly of J 
depending on bitumen alone as a pave-1 
ment making binder. It has necessitated | 
a rethinking among engineers concerned jf 
with road planning to readjust their | 
priorities so that optimum benefits could | 
be reaped with the allocation set part for f| 
road development. This signifies that | 
schemes which ultimately yield a saving in I 
fuel consumption of vehicles and those | 
that require a lesser quantity of bitumen | 
shall have to be given priority. | 

The strategy should be so formulated } 
that the erosion in the quantum of alloca¬ 
tion due to higher bitumen cost should not 
really affect the core schemes cater- J 
ing io traffic arterial roads and con- . 
gested urban streets. At the same \ 
time, the low-volume roads should be 
built at low-cost, making use of the most 
appropriate technology and locally > 
abundant materials. Research into altei- | 
native binders such as road tar should be j 
relentlessly persued to yield quick results j 
which can be immediately applied. To 
sum up, the oil crisis has presented « 
challenging opportunities to the highway i 
engineer to experiment and innovate for 
service l<- the Nation. 
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Issues involved in the 


railway strike 


Naval H. Tata 


The nation-wide railway strike, deplo¬ 
rable as it is, an event which has highligh¬ 
ted a few crucial issues involving our basic 
policy of industrial relations. In the 
charter presented by the railwaymen, 
figure two main demands which the 
Railway minister has turned down as non- 
ncgotiable, viz., bonus and parity .of wages 
with other public sector undertakings. 

The concept of bonus, unfortunately 
has had a tragic origin. In enacting the 
Bonus Act of 1%5. our government 
unconsciously committed a blunder by 
giving its blessings to a provision for a 
minimum bonus of Tout per cent unrelated 
to profit or productivity, to be paid even 
when an industrial unit has incurred 
losses. In fact, it was nothing short of a 
direct wage boost. Yet strangely enough 
it was enshrined in the Bonus Act, where 
it has no place. The tragic part of the 
story is that, although one of the impor¬ 
tant terms of reference of the Bonus 
Commission was to define the “concept 
of Bonus'', the Commission ignored it, by 
failing to define it or clarify its meaning 
or connotation. Surprising still was the 
fact that over a period of time, our tribu¬ 
nals, politicians and responsible ministers 
through their frequent utterances have 
encouraged the belief of the trade unions 
that bonus is a supplemental or a deferred 
wage. Under commonscnse connotation 
of the term, it should be nothing more 
than a share in the profit of a commercial 
^or industrial unit, in earning of which the 
employee is presumed to have contributed. 
If the government had accepted this inter¬ 
pretation, perhaps, its task of excluding 
national service organisations would have 
t?ecn rendered somewhat easier, 

unfortunate interpretation 

Under the unfortunate interpretation 
of bonus as a deferred wage, logically 
any employee, .whether employed in 
industry, commerce, agriculture or any 
service sector—is legitimately entitled to 
claim it, on the plea that it is intended to 
bridge the gap between the wage earned 
and a living wage. Living wage is a term 
which for years has remained undefined 
due to complexities of criteria, in the 


context of our poor per capita income and 
as such at its best, it is an abstract term 
incapable of practical cause. To make 
matters worse, despite the dubious concept 
of the term bonus, our government, as a 
pre-election gesture, unilaterally increased 
the quantum of minimum bonus from four 
per cent to 8.33 per cent which inclusive of 
DA proved a windfall for a vast body of 
organised industrial workers. At the same 
time, following the prevalent application of 
Nthe act, our government denied this additi¬ 
onal benefit to a much larger body of work- 
crsjin Railways, Post and Telegraph, govern¬ 
ment and municipal services, teachers, 
nurses, police, defence services, etc, who 
felt that they were discriminated against. 
They felt that they had every right to such 
supplemental wage. It is a great pity that, 
despite several warnings from responsible 
employers, pointing out the anomalous 
position, government did not feel inclined 
to take corrective action. 

relation to profits 

After a countrywide unrest following the 
hadilkar’s declaration on bonus culminat¬ 
ing into the appointment of a Bonus Review 
Committee, 1 respectfully pointed out to 
the government through the chairman of 
the Bonus Review Committee and the cent¬ 
ral Labour minister that the best way out of 
this baffling situation would be to let the 
employers absorb the original four per cent 
bonus as a permanent part of the wage and 
whatcveradditioual bonus which the Bonus 
Review Committee may choose to grant, 
should only be related to profit or pro¬ 
ductivity. Such corrective action even 
at that stage would have resulted in de¬ 
linking the wage from the concept of 
bonus. With such rectification, the govern¬ 
ment could have faced the railway workers 
with a clean conscience that bonus is related 
to porfit or productivity and had nothing 
to do with wages. Alas, such constructive 
suggestion met with no response from 
either the Bonus Review Committee or 
government. Even now, I frankly feel this 
suggestion is worth considering before the 
Bomb Review Committee comes out with 
its final recommendation, in order to 
prevent our Bonus Act being contami¬ 


nated by a feature which is extraneous 
to the concept of bonus, 

deserves sympathy 

The claim of the railwaymen on this 
score is understandable and deserves 
sympathy. However, when viewed from 
the totality of our national wage structure, 
it is difficult to concede their claim, how¬ 
ever justified it may be. It is apparent 
that during the last two decades, the 
organised industrial worker has secured a 
modest bonanza in wages, in comparison 
with the wages of the unorganised non- 
industrial worker. For example, in some 
industries like engineering, cotton textiles, 
electricity undertakings and a few other 
units, the wages of art unskilled worker 
now range between Rs 300 to Rs 500 
exclusive of frmge^benefits. Stenographers 
in industrial houses receive earnings rang¬ 
ing from Rs 700 to Rs 2,000; motor car 
drivers from Rs 450 to Rs 1,200 and 
peons from Rs 350 to Rs 500 exclusive of 
fringe benefits. In comparison, an IAS. 
collector gets Rs 900, whereas a doubie 
graduate after spending substantially his 
parents’ hard-earned money can claim a 
starling salary ranging between Rs 350 to 
Rs 500. 

In such a lopsided wage structure which 
is a product of the whims of tribunals, on 
sheer plea of social justice without specific 
guidelines, a grave injustice has been done 
to more than 85 million unorganised non¬ 
industrial workers in rural and even urban 
areas. They have not even enjoyed a 
morsel of social security in the form of a 
variety of fringe benefits such as provident 
fund, gratuity, sickness insurance, dearness 
allowance, bonus, nor do they enjoy an 
iota of job security. Our trade union 
leaders who roar like lions in support of 
industrial workers have seldom spared a 
thought for this unfortunate section of our 
country's working population, who are 
ruthlessly exploited by rural employers in 
sweated industries, without the protection 
of even a Minimum Wages Act. 

With such background of injustice to 
millions of unorganised workers, it does 
not lie in the mouth of our trade union 
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(leaders to claim parily with public indus¬ 
trial undertakings, however justifiable their 
,! plea may be. In fact, our country has 
? never talked wage-fixation on scientific 
basis to reduce inter-industry or inter¬ 
regional disparities. Nor have we endea¬ 
voured to maintain a balance between 
, wage and non-wage income or attempted 
to improve the lot of poorly paid unorga¬ 
nised worker before securing further 
'embellishment in favour of the organised 
industrial workers. Moreover, our wage 
structure is neither employment oriented 
nor do we attempt after years of collective 
bargaining to relate our wages to producti¬ 
vity. Consequently, I have often pleaded 
for formulating wage guidelines, and for 
establishing a high power wage commis¬ 
sion to evolve a rational wage structure 
after tripartite consultation, based on our 
national objective of economic growth with 
social justice. 

With such imperfections as exist in our 
approach to wage structure, is there any 
wonder that our moderately rich organised 
industrial worker is becoming progressively 
richer ? On the other hand, the languish¬ 
ing non-industrial rural worker has become 
progressively poorer. In such context, 
the claim of the railway worker to secure 
parity is to relate their claim to a mythical 
yardstick which simply docs not exist. 

ultimate weapon 

Another issue that has been highlighted 
by the current railway strike is the workers’ 
'right to the ultimate weapon of strike in 
a process of collective bargaining which 
pre-supposes a reciprocal right of the 
,employer to a lock-out as his ultimate 
"weapon. Incidentally, “the right to strike’' 
unlike “the right to work” is not a funda¬ 
mental right but merely flows from a 
Human Rights Convention. 

The National Labour Commission 
advocated, as a general rule, collective 
bargaining with a right to strike. How- 
. ever, the commission realising that in 
\ certain essential services, on failure of 
negotiations, the employer was not in a 
, position to exercise the corresponding 
right to lockout against a possible threat 
' of strike, recommended that a short list of 
essential services should be laid, down by 
>' Parliament, where the right to strike should 
* be withheld. Unfortunately, the govern- 
' mem has not no far thought it fit to 
i implement this recommendation of the 
i NO.. Under such a provision the two 
sides could have by mutual agreement 
. voluntarily fotgone their respective right to 
j resort to their ultimate sanction and to re¬ 
concile their differences through a proce¬ 


dure of negotiations culminating into vo¬ 
luntary arbitration or compulsory adjudi¬ 
cation. If this philosophy which has a lot of 
logic behind it had it been accepted then 
there would have been no need to resort to 
DIR and MISA which arc frankly safe¬ 
guards against breach of law and order 
and has no legitimate place in the sphere 
of industrial relations normally. Under 
the NCL proposal, as a natural conse¬ 
quence, all employees in essential services 
by an act of Parliament are ipso facto , 
presumed to be reruited on a contractual 
obligation. As such they cannot go on 
strike, which would endanger their job. 
However, they can raise a charter of 
demands, negotiate and bargain collec¬ 
tively, subject to arbitration or adjudi¬ 
cation. Our government which has in its 
wisdom amended our constitution 33 times 
can certainly put through an amendment to 
this effect even now to avoid a nation-wide 
coercive action by an important section 
of workers. 

extreme measures 

One more issue raised by the railway 
strike is the suspension of labour laws and 
Payment of Wages Act. I pressumc that 
the government had to resort to these 
extreme measures on the basis that railway 
having been declared an essential service, 
the strike by the workers is considered 
illegal. No one can blame government 
for taking effective steps to prevent para¬ 
lysis of our entire economic life* To that 
extent, all right-thinking sections of the 
public should support government in its 
stand. However, such actions of the 
government are in strange contrast with 
government's normal attitude during illegal 



strikes within the private sector. Scores 
of them have gone unpunished. What is 
stranger still is that several Labour minis¬ 
ters in the states and in the centre have 
often frowned on dismissals or on discipli¬ 
nary actions of the management and it is 
not uncommon on the part of ministers to 
plead personally for rc-inslatemcnt of 
workers held guilty of violence and gross 
indiscipline after investigations and tribu¬ 
nal hearings. I would appeal to govern¬ 
ment after their present experience with 
railways and other public undertakings, 
not to ignore the plight of the private 
employers in similar situations. I, however, 
definitely feel that suspension of Payment 
of Wages Act is an extreme step; it should 
have no place in the present struggle and 
should not be used as a weapon for break¬ 
ing the strike. 

Finally, empkuers in private sector 
receive endIsss sermons from the govern¬ 
ment arid trade uuunis preaching us to 
resort to arbitration to settle expeditiously 
industrial disputes, in preference to adjudi¬ 
cation or trial of strength through collec¬ 
tive bargaining. Strangely enough in 
railway dispute involving 1.3 million 
workers we have not heard even a whisper 
in support of arbitration from either the 
trade unions, or the employing ministry or 
Labour minister, could it be a case of 
“easy to preach but difficult to practice.” 
It would be a feather in the cap of both 
trade unions and government if the current 
dispute affecting our railways could be 
settled through a process of arbitration. It 
would be an object lesson to many reluc¬ 
tant employers in the private sector who 
fight shy of arbitration. 


£l&6tetn 
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It is understood that the Government of India 
have sanctioned a scheme under which Govern¬ 
ment servants will be eligible for railway fares both 
for themselves and their wives, to and from their 
homes or places whc“c they would spend theii 
leave, subject to a maximum of Rs 300. That the 
government could contemplate, apparently with 
levity, such a scheme so soon after it had fought so 
desperately and graeelcssiy over its proposals to 
increase passenger fares in the last session of the 
Assembly, would leave the public flabbergasted. 
The government had fought for the proposals 


tooth and nail and agreed to drop them only when 
confronted with a formidable array of public 
opinion. It would he localled that the War Trans¬ 
port Member adduced three "good reasons’* in 
favour of the proposals, viz., (1) necessity to re¬ 
duce travel by passenger "on pleasure bent,” (2) 
to supplement anti-inflationary measures, and (3) 
to build up post-war reconstruction funds. After 
detailed investigations with the help of sample sur¬ 
veys and graphs, he asserted: “The more I study 
the implications, the more I am certain the action 
is right”. 
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Indian ocean, western security | 
Jo " nM5y & Sino-Soviet relations 


i 

Strategic Effects of Reopening 
of Suez Canal 

The Suez Canal, by Egyptian estimates, 
could be open by August 5 this year. This 
is likely to have far-reaching implications 
for the west, not lea-»t because of the easy 
access the Canal will give the Russian 
navy to the Indian Ocean. 

When cleared of silting and war da¬ 
mage, the Suez Canal is some 37 feet deep, 
allowing passage to ships of only 70,030 
ions dead weight. However, the Egyptians 
plan to deepen the Canal to 67 feet, al¬ 
lowing passage to the average tankers in 
service today (some 250,000 tons) and, if 
the schedule is maintained, the deepened 


Jossleyn Hennessy is going on 
a holiday. He will resume his 
weekly column from London in 
our issue dated July 5. 

-■■Editor 

regain its former economic importance as a 
channel for trade, its potential significance 
as a route for naval traffic has grown 
while has been closed. The rapid growth 
since 1967 in the si/o of the Soviet navy 
and the deployment of Soviet naval power 
in both the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean are the outstanding factors. 

There is no reason to suppose that the 


of 70 per day), of which over a half was/j! 
shipping registered in NATO countries. 1 

There have been visits by Russian- j 
navy ships to the Indian Ocean since;; j 
March, 1968 (following closely upon the;'.; 
Labour government’s declared intention j 
of withdrawing the British presence fronr! : 
East of Suez by 1971). From nine ships.] ( 
in 1968, the presence has built up over,,'. 1 
the years to a normal average of 18 to 22; | 
separate Soviet naval units recorded in \ 
the Indian Ocean in any one year. In;$j 
1971, for example, there were 10 surface 
combat vessels, one submarine and seven, 
auxiliaries. On April 1 1, 1974, there were:) ^ 
five Russian surface combat vessels, four3/ 
submarines, one assault ship and 19auxw; 
liarics in the Indian Ocean. In 1968, 
Soviet vessels spent 2,000 ship-days in', 
area. The estimate for 1974 is 8,000. ' * 
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1 canal could be complete in about two 
years. It is foreseeable— and the Egyp¬ 
tians certainly hope—that a lot of ship¬ 
ping which has had to use the C ape route 
will now revert to the shorter route throu¬ 
gh Suez. However, the importance of 
the Canal for the shipment of oil is bound 
to be affected by the emergence of the 
super-tanker as a means of transporting 
oil from the Gulf to western Europe. 
Even when deepened the Canal will not 
be able to take the largest tankers afloat 
today. In addition the laying of a pipe- 
line—the SUMED line—from the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean also promises to 
diminish the importance of the Canal as a 
route for oil traffic. 

If, therefore, the Canal is unlikely to 


use of the Canal for naval traffic will be 
allowed to the Soviets alone. Western 
navies are likely to be given equal rights 
of use. But there is no doubt that the 
Soviets staiisi to benefit most. With 
11,000 miles taken off’ the route from the 
Black Sea to the Indian Ocean, their 
ability to deploy their warships will be 
vastly enhanced. 

The Indian Ocean is one of those 
areas of the world where the major trad¬ 
ing ties are external rather than between 
the littoral states. For western Europe 
the ocean provides trade routes of great 
importance. One indicator is the amount 
of traffic that passes around the Cape 
route. It is estimated that in 1972 some 
25,000 ships used the route (an average 


time saver 

The Soviet £hip.-> come, at present,,;* 
from Vladivostok and spend six to eighth 
months in the area: hence the large number^'] 
of auxiliaries for re supply. The general// 
pattern is to spend the maximum amount;/! 
of time in ports around the Indian Ocean./ , 
In 1973, Russian vessels in the area spenLt 
four times more hours in port than the if, 
United States navy. The ports most com-If 
monly used are Aden, Mogadisco and/ 
Berbera (Somalia), Hodeida (in femen}.^ 
though units continue to call at Singapore,!/; 
Bomba), Karachi, Umm Qasar (in Iraq);]; 
and Zanzibar, amongst others. Mooring^ 
facilities are extensively used ofTthe Seychel!; 
]es, Mauritius and the Malagasy Republic/! 
At present, there is no base for the Soviet/ 
navy in the Indian Ocean in the way that/ 
for instance, Singapore was for the Royal;, 
Navy, though there arc plenty of ports , 
where the Soviet navy is welcome. Major;/ 
repairs still have to be done at VJadiavos-* ; 
tok. !•; 

Allowing for some difficulty in collating/;! 
intelligence over such a wide area, tluj/ 
facts on the Soviet naval presence in thei; 
Indian Ocean are clear enough. 

Their intentions in the Indian Ocean! { 
while not so clear, are probably two-fold (/ 
first, to spread political influence, and';’; 1 
second, to obtain the military option^ 
presented by sea-power. $ 

The first of these cannot be seen irj/ 
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isolation from the overall political strate¬ 
gy of the Soviet Union in Asia, an im¬ 
portant feature of which in eccnt years 
has been the proposal for an Asian col- 
l Jccfive security system. Although repeat- 
l cdly pressed by the Soviet leaders, the 
I concept remains nebulous* It has been 
i interpreted—and not only by Peking—as 
| having an anti-Chinese motive, which is 
i one reason why the Soviets have not found 
i a great deal of readiness on the part of 
i even some of their closest allies in Asia to 
I subscribe to it. It war significant, for exam- 
f pic, that at the time of Mr Brezhnev’s 
i visit to New Delhi last November, men¬ 
tion of the collective security idea was 
noticeably absent in the joint declaration 
then signed. 

However, even if the collective security 
I proposal has not advanced a great deal, the 
i political position of the Soviet Union in a 
number of the littoral states of the Indian 
i Ocean is strong, and her naval presence 
undoubtedly helps to bolster this in the 
, traditional manner of “showing the flag”. 
An ambassador has been known to say 
that a visit by a ship is worth five years 
of his own work in the same country. 

It is also true that her naval presence 
provides the Soviet Union with certain 
military options which it did not have in 
the past. 

These might be summarised as: inva¬ 
sion (or at least raids, perhaps, on oil 
fields); interference with foreign trade- 
routes, for example by selective sinkings; 
and protection of Soviet trade routes. 
This latter, for all the persistence of the 
Soviet Ashing fleet in the Indian Ocean, 
is comparatively unimportant to the USSR. 
The first two options, if exercised could 
spell economic disaster for the west, but 
the temptation to exercise them is that 
much less if,and only if, western powers 
are in a position to counter the Soviet 
strength locally. A capability for flexible 
and local response is as much a guarantee 
of western security in the Indian Ocean 
is it is on the North German Plain. 

II 

Other Navies in the Indian 
Ocean 

Other naval forces in the Indian 
Decan are provided by Britain, France, 
he USA and, locally, by Iran and India. 

Britain planned under the Conservative 
’overnment to have a naval task-force 
>4St ol Sue/ for most of the year. This, 
fthc Labour government maintains it, 
vould consist of six major surface combat 
hips and an attack submarine. However, 
rom this total must be deducted ships 


permanently on station at Singapore 
(under the ANZUK Agreement) and Hong 
Kong and on the Beira Patrol. There 
are also two British staging posts at 
Masirah, off the coast of the Oman and 
Gan in the Maidive islands. 

France has a small squadron based at 
Reunion, though she has docking facilities 
available in her former headquarters at 
Diego Suarez in the Malagasy Republic. 
She can also make use of her small base 
at Djibuti. 

The United States normally has a 
small task-force in and around the Persian 
Gulf, which it augments from time to 
time from the Seventh Fleet in the Pacific. 
For instance, at the time of the Indo- 
Pakistan war of 1971, a task-force of 
light vessels, including the strike-carrier 
‘Enterprise*, was sent to the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal. The United States has plans to deve¬ 
lop further naval and aid facilities at 
Diego Garcia, an island in the British 
Indian Ocean Territory (See below). 

littoral states 

In addition to these navies, two litto¬ 
ral states, Iran and India, have sizeable 
naval forces and an apparent readiness 
to display them beyond the immediate 
confines of their own waters. The Iranian 
navy has 11 major surface combat ships 
and some 20 smaller vessels. She is ex¬ 
panding her hovercraft and 202 naval 
armed helicopters on order. It is not yet 
known from which ships these armed heli¬ 
copters are to be flown, though it is ru¬ 
moured in some circles that Iran plans 
to buy one or more through-deck com¬ 
mand cruisers or United States “sea 
control'' ships. Though the Persian Gulf 
is obviously the priority area for Iran’s 
navy, the Shah has indicated clearly 
enough that his strategic interest ex¬ 
tends beyond the Straits of Hormuz into 
the Indian Ocean, 

The Indian Navy has some 20 major 
surface combat ships (including a small 
aircraft-carrier), 4 submarines and some 
40 smaller vessels, including eight Russian- 
designed petrol boats carrying the famous 
Styx missile. India's role in any naval 
confrontation in the Indian Ocean is, I 
fancy, likely to be ambivalent, since she 
is much indebted to the Soviet for econo¬ 
mic, and indeed naval assistance. India 
has in recent months become a strong 
advocate of the view that the Indian Ocean 
should be recognised as a “neutral” zone 
at least as regards the navies of non-litto¬ 
ral states. 1 would, however, be interested 
to have Mrs Gandhi's definition of “neu¬ 
trality”. Is it dependent on the goodwill 
of the USSR and/or the USA? Or can 
India enforce it? What does India do if 


another power violates the “neutrality” 
of the Indian Ocean? Complain to the 
UNO? What does the UNO do?-And how 
quickly? 

The British Indian Ocean territory was 
established in November, 1965, and com¬ 
prises a number of islands formerly ad¬ 
ministered by Mauritius and the Seychel¬ 
les. The islands are widely scattered over 
1,000 miles between the Chagos Archipe¬ 
lago and Mahe (the main island of the 
Seychelles group) with other islands, for 
instance Desroches, Farquhar and Aldab- 
ra, laying between 100 and 600 miles to 
the south-west of Mahe. Diego Garcia is 
the largest and most southerly of the 
Chagos Archipelago and has a land area 
of approximately 17 square miles. 

Defence has always been intended as 
part of the territory's purpose, and 
this was formalised in a agreement bet¬ 
ween the United States and Britain under 
a Labour government in December, 1966, 
(Cmnd. (3231). Originally the island of 
Aldabra was proposed for a joint British- 
United States naval base, but plans for this 
were abandoned following the devalua¬ 
tion of the Pound in November, 1967, and 
concerted protests from ecological pressure 
groups. On December 15, 1970, the 
British and the United States governments 
announced their plans for the develop¬ 
ment of communications facilities on 
Diego Garcia. These were formalised in 
the Diego Garcia Agreement on 
October, 24 t 1972 (Cmnd. 5160). The 
facilities would include an air-strip and 
a communications centre, primarily to 
close the gap in the United States naval 
communications systems, 

Diego Garcia base 

The current Diego Garcia programme 
is designed to give the USA and Britain 
an increased capacity for monitoring, and 
when necessary countering, Soviet naval 
activity in the Indian Ocean. The run¬ 
way will be lengthened, the anchorage^ 
deepened, and the communications facili¬ 
ties extended. At present, $32 million 
for this expansion are being delayed in 
the US Senate, but this obstacle is likely 
to prove temporary rather than permanent 
on present showing, 

The expansion was agreed to by the 
British Conservative government: “Her 
Majesty’s government have long felt it 
desirable in the general Western interest 
to balance increased Soviet activity in the 
Indian Ocean. Accordingly, they welcome 
the expansion of the United States facili¬ 
ties, which will also be available for British 
use”. (Mr Julian Amefy, Febrauiy 5, 
1974). 

The Russians, predictably, have begun 
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a major worm-woe campaign agamst tn* 
Diego Garcia expansion, the aim of which 
is to get Britain to repudiate the 1972 
agreement. 

The approach to Diego Garcia of the 
British Labour government has yet to 
be made clear. The government is, 1 
believe* considering the following factors: 
Diego Garcia offends the Russians, and 
Harold Wilson wants a detente with the 
Russians; and the government will recall 
its decision to abandon East of Suez. But 
there are other considerations which the 
government should not overlook: the cost 
of the expansion is being borne entirely by 
the USA; the security of the Indian Ocean 
is essential 10 the west; security will be 
further jeopardised by the reopening of 
Suez Canal; and Diego Garcia will be the 
lynch-pin of the west’s security system in 
the Indian Ocean. Should the plans for 
the expansion of the Diego Garcia facilities 
not go ahead because of a Labour go¬ 
vernment veto, the Russians will be left 
the undisputed masters of the Indian 
Ocean. That should be a sobering thought 
in London, Washington DC and New 
Delhi. 

Ill 

Soviet Union and China 

The build-up of Soviet naval power in 
the Indian Ocean has provided yet another 
platform for the bitter war of words bet¬ 
ween the Soviet Union and China, which 
has now been raging for some years. 

The Chinese see this naval presence as 
the military support for the Soviet diplo¬ 
matic offensive in favour of an Asian 
security pact. They believe that such a pact 
is a cover for plans for the establishment 
of a Soviet hegemony in Asia and the 
encirclement of China. The Soviet Union 
naturally repudiates this interpretation 
and claims that its proposal is merely 
aimed at strengthening peace and co-ope¬ 
ration in Asia and at banishing wars and 
1 armed conflicts from the life of the Asian 
peoples. 

This dispute is an extension in the 
Indian sub-continent of the long-standing 
Rivalry between the two communist giants 
in which China has consistently supported 
Pakistan in its differences, with India, 
which has received the backing of Russia. 
This rivalry itself is but one of the many 
strands of the Sino-Soviet quarrel. 

Suspicion existed between the Russian 
and Chinese communists from the earliest 
days of the Chinese communist movement. 

This suspicion began to ripen into 
hostility in the late fifties with the adop¬ 


tion in the Soviet Union by the Khruschev 
leadership of policies which the Chinese 
considered to be “revisionist” and con¬ 
trary to true Leninist principles. The 
split widened with the withdrawal of 
Soviet aid from China, especially in con¬ 
nection with the development of a Chinese 
nuclear weapon. 

Gradually the Chinese communist party 
became alienated from the main stream 
of the international communist movement. 
Albania was the only communist state to 
fully support China in the ideological 
struggle which developed on a world 
scale, taking the form sometime of rivalry 
between competing communist parties, 
sometimes of support for rival guerilla 
movements, and sometimes of competition 
in the supply of military and technical aid 
to emerging third world nations. 

From 1966 diplomatic links were 
reduced to a low level, trade fell off 
sharply and in the atmosphere of isolatio¬ 
nism engendered by the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion in China, relations reached their 
nadir. The culmination came in 1967 
with violent armed clashes on the borders 
of the two states along the Ussuri river. 

Since ihcn the intensity of the quarrel 
has slightly lessened. Relations are now 
correct, if distant, and a trade agreement 
was signed in 1970. However, each 
country has continurd to aim a ceaseless 
barrage of hostile propaganda at the other. 
It is obvious that mutual fears have been 
in no way abated. 

Chinese hostility 

Both China and Russia are afraid of 
being outflanked and encircled by the 
other through diplomatic means. As I 
have already said, China is hostile to the 
close relationship which has existed bet¬ 
ween Russia and India in recent years and 
has consequently given support to 
Pakistan. Her fears increased when India 
intervened in East Pakistan and enabled 
the state of Bangladesh to be established 
under Indian patronage and with strong 
Soviet support. 

In order to counter Soviet policy 
China rejoices at the enlargement of the 
European Community and undoubtedly 
hopes that a strong and united western 
Europe will develop into a political and 
economic challenge to the Soviet bloc on 
its western borders. 

The Soviet Union fears any possibility 
of closer links between western Europe 
and China. In the course of a lengthy 
attack on Chinese foreign policy in Pravda 
on August 26,1973, a Soviet commentator 
quoted a recent statement by the French 


communist party, which sums up the fears 
of the Russians and thdr supporters; 

•‘Anti-Sovietism, a reckless desire to 
promote great-power nationalistic aims, 
has been, and continues to be, the 
basic motive behind the policy of the 
present leaders of the Communist party 
of China in the international arena. For 
example, they proclaim themselves ardent 
supporters of the economic, political and 
military integration of the west European 
capitalist states, the ‘Little Europe* of the 
monopolies, being well aware of the fact ■ 
that with things as they are, it is an 
element of the overall strategy of imperia- : 
lism directed, as hitherto, against the ) 
Soviet Union”. 

ideologically flexible 

* 

The Chinese have indeed shown them- 
selves ideologically flexible in their recent j 
foreign policy. One example of this was ;; 
when their Foreign minister, Chi Peng j 
Fei, visited Iran last June and gave strong: 
support to the policies pursued by that | 
decidedly pro-western country. According ^ 
to the Times of June, 18,1973, the Foreign f 
minister described the massive Iranian | 
military build-up as “necessary and J 
understandable.” Nevertheless the Rus- | 
sians can hardly lay their hands on their ] 
hearts to lecture the Chinese on the ! 
virtues of Marxist purity, when one(J 
remembers the 'massive economic deals;; 
the Russians have been attempting to 
make with America in the light of Mr ;i 
Brezhnev’s visit to the United States last ?j 
year. | 

vj 

The USSR and China have each !? 
accused the other of betraying the princi-i;; 
pies of Marxist-Leninism. \\ 

The Chinese allege that by the ‘revisionist*^ 
policies pursued since 1956, the Russians;? 
have introduced a policy of state capita- * 
lism at home and collusion with western;! 
capitalism abroad. They further asserti? 
that, by virtue of its hegemony in eastern j;. 
Europe, the Soviet Union is an imperialist j? 
power. Chinese spokesmen have even j; 
on occasion described the Soviet Union J ? 
as a ‘fascist dictatorship’. How these 0 
Communist comrades love each other! 

But what the Chinese detest before all 
else is the way the Soviet Union hasu 
become a super-power and, in Chinese I'* 
eyes, seeks to decide the future of the i p 
world in collaboration with the United:'; 
States. \l 

The Chinese vehemently deny that they’ $ 
have any intention of becoming a super-!| 
power and it is a cardinal point of theirjj| 
foreign policy to oppose ‘super power poli-jjj 
tics* whatever the context On the party^ 
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ipvel, Mao Tse Tung is equally implacably 
ppposed to the Soviet communist party’s 
implicit claim to a primus inter pares role 
Ijt tli© world communist movement 

H The Russians, for their part, consider 
[fiat the Chinese communists have betrayed 
[Marxism by developing a personality cult 
Ijround Mao Tse Tung, by dividing the 
ff'lUemational communist movement, and 

I ^specially during the Cultural Revolution) 
;*y sabotaging the leading role of the party 
n the state. 
d 

Apart from tiic ideological divide, 
j^hcre is a long history of xenophobia and 
(Rationalist fears in Chincsc/Russian 
Kselations, stretching back long before the 
(/Jjommunist takeover in either country, 
fljriicsc feeding:; owe little to the clashes of 
jjrival Marxist ideologies, which have how¬ 
ever accentuated them, and a great deal 
instinctive racial aversion especially 
; ,-?m the part, of the Russians, who have 
, become greatly worried by the ever more 
/Jnorrnous Chinese population. Further¬ 
more, recent statistics show that the non- 
Russian proportion of the Soviet popu¬ 
lation is steadily increasing, a tendency 
vhich can only worry the Russian-domi¬ 
nated Soviet leadcrchip. 

val claims 

! j The border dashes on the Amur-Ussuri 
jriver in March, 1969, and on the Sinkiang/ 
Soviet Central Asia border in August, 1969, 
Although on the face of them manifes- 
* lions of the rival territorial claims of the 
!two powers, were in Jact more a physical 
[expression of this heritage of xenophobia 
Jthan mutual fear. 

a Under the terms of the Treaties of 
■ } JA igun { 1858) and Peking (1860), Imperial 
iChina ceded all territories north of the 
hAmur river and east of Ussuri river. The 
; present Chinese government claims that 
fithese ‘unequal’ treaties were imposed un- 
.fairly by Tsai ist imperialism on the decay- 
, ied Manchu government of China, and that 
(lithe Soviet government should recognise 
I this in principle. However the Chinese 
do not insist, that the Soviet Union should 
?., in fact return these disputed territories; 

» they merely want an admission that they 
' are in the right. This step could be 
; followed by ‘necessary territorial adjust* 

: incuts', by common consent. 

I- 

1 The object of the clashes in March, 
R 1969, was a small island called Chenpao 
! (Damansky in Russian) in the middle of 
| the Ussuri river, which the Chinese 
'l | claimed to be theirs even according to the 
1;‘unequal* treaties. It seems likely that 
3: the Chinese initiated the first clash to test 
V) Soviet reactions, and that the second 
jj dash was a Soviet riposte. There were 
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also clashes during the summer of 1969 
along the Sino-Soviet border in central 
Asia. After some months of exceptionally 
vicious propaganda exchanges, negotia¬ 
tions began and have continued intermit¬ 
tently ever since without making real 
progress. Chou En-Lai and Mr Kosygin 
came to a provisional agreement on paper 
as early as the end of 1969, which stipu¬ 
lated that both sides should withdraw 
their forces from disputed areas and that 
a status quo should be maintained in sucli 
areas until the territorial disputes 
were solved. However this agreement 
never came into effect. 

Chinese nuclear capability is still 
primitive compared with that of the Soviet 
Union, but the gap will gradually narrow. 
At present, according to the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, the Chinese 
armed forces have about 100-150 Tu-16 
medium bombers, which could be used 
for missions within a range of about 1,600 
miles, and about 300, tactical nuclear 
strike aircraft. They possess about 50 
medium range ballistic missiles (MRBM), 
and 15-20 intermediate range ballistic 
missiles (IRBM). A multi-stage 1RBM, 
which would be able to reach Moscow, 
has been developed but may not yet be 
operational. 

These figures arc puny compared with 
the nuclear might of the Soviet Union, 
but nonetheless Chma will probably soon 
be able to inflict unacceptable damage on 
the Soviet Union, should the latter ever 


decide to make a pre-emptive nuclear 
attack. There has been much $peculation 
in recent years on the possibility of such 
a “surgical strike’ with the aim of ‘taking 
out* Chinese nuclear capability while it 
was still possible to do so. 

It is hard to believe that the Russians 
would decide that such an action was in 
their best interests. In exchange for 
receiving nuclear security on one flank, 
they would have ensured the permanent 
hatred of the vast Chinese population, 
the probable dependence of the Chinese 
government on the United States, and an 
incalculable loss of support in the third 
world. 

Although one must hope that the Sino- 
Soviet quarrel will never attain the huge 
and terrible proportions of nuclear war, 
at present, 1 can see no end to the Sino- 
Soviet quarrel. It has developed too 
many different aspects which could only 
be sorted out with extreme difficulty. 
For the time being, it is likely that the 
torrents of abuse will continue to flow 
unabated, interspersed by spectacular 
incidents, such as the mutual expulsion 
of ‘spies’ in January and the disappearance 
of a Soviet helicopter which strayed over 
the Chinese border in March. The global 
rivalry of the two great commuuist 
powers will continue to be a vital factor 
in world diplomacy. So keep your 
powder dry in New Delhi and ycrar ships 
afloat in the Indian Ocean! 
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'The Times of India', New 

Delhi, m its city edition of May 25, carried 
on its front page a very entertaining picture 
of Mrs Gandhi being greeted by her collea¬ 
gues on the Working Committee on her 
arrival for the meeting held the previous 
day. Whether by accident or design the 
photographer had so angled his shot that 
Dr S. D. Sharma and company looked 
like circus dwarfs besides Mrs Gandhi 
in a commanding pose. Particularly 
amusing were the figures of Syed Mir 
Qasim, Mr V. P. Naik and Mr D.P. Dhar, 
With sloping shoulders and arms dangling 
below the knees, Maharashtra's chief 
minister, bent at the waist, looked like 
some performing ape. The Planning minis¬ 
ter, for variety’s sake, was on slightly ben¬ 
ded knees, and if his face was sickly, it was 
not perhaps entirely “with the pale cast of 
thought” although his enterprises, whe¬ 
ther “of great pith and movement” or 
not, have certainly been turning “awry” 
and losing “the name of action.” As for 
Kashmir’s chief minister, his was the pos¬ 
ture of a man self-consciously posing for 
the camera, like some VIP receiving an 
honorary doctorate from some university 
or the other in Agra, Sugar or his own 
Srinagar. Dr S. D. Sharma and Mr H. N. 
Bahuguna were duly and safely nondes¬ 
cript. Mr Rajni Patel sported a counten¬ 
ance which looked as it n were etched with 
the ancient sins of his race, while Mr 
Chandra Shekhar, flanked by Mr Naik 
and Mr Dliar, looked for all the world as 
if lie was these two gentlemen’s guilty con¬ 
science about garibi hahw. 

One of the sensible acts for which this 
meeting of the Working Committee could 
claim credit was its endorsement of the 
handling of the railway strike by the cen¬ 
tral government, Jt may be argued that, 
after the resolute attitude adopted by the 
prime minister, Dr S. D. Sharma and 
company could have hardly acted other¬ 
wise even if any of them had wanted to. 
But this would have been reckoning with¬ 
out the unpredictable Mr Chandra 
Shekhar. It is true that his Young Turkish 
sorrows and angers have lately been los¬ 
ing edge, partly because aspirations to 
respectability, as well as age, must tell. 
Even so, it was still very much open to 
’iim to have worked up a rage over the 


government coming down heavily on the 
railwaymen, while doing nothing, as he 
might put it, to curb the profits and earn¬ 
ings of big business or discourage con¬ 
spicuous consumption by the affluent sec¬ 
tions of the community. That, in the 
event, no voice was raised at the 
Working Committee against the govern ¬ 
ment's policy towards the railway strike 
suggests that the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion is strong among Congressmen as it 
is among all men. There arc two 
senses in which this self-preservation 
principle applies here. The first is that, 
since the prime minister had made the 
breaking of the strike an issue of her per¬ 
sonal authority in the political life of the 
country as well as of the right of her go¬ 
vernment to govern, she would surely have 
given short shrift to any congressman who 
might have dared to try to queer the pitch 
for the railway administration. Secondly, 
virtually all the opposition parties having 
decided for reasons of self-interest to 
range themselves against the government 
> on this occasion, individual congressmen 
had been left with no choice and had 
necessarily to rally round the government 
which had staked its prestige, or perhaps 
much more than its prestige, on the effec¬ 
tive suppression of this strike. It is ob¬ 
vious after all that opposition politicians 
were out to embarrass the government as 
much as possible on this issue. Mr M. L. 
Sondhi, for instance, blandly told me at a 
‘party’ that the Jana Sangh attitude must 
be judged by what he described in a choice 
phrase as “the perspective of short-term 
considerations.*' 

Imong the reactions in 

the world’s press to the test explosion of a 
nuclear device in this country I find the 
London Guardian's editorial “A Bomb in a 
China Shop” particularly interesting. 
Writing on May 20 this newspaper says: 

tl Thcrc aie many reasons why the Indian 
nuclear device iv—or could be—a special danger 
to peace. The fust is that no one can have 
lasting faith in the Indian government's 
assurance tl ai the purpose cf Saluida>’s 10 (o 
15 kiloicm explosion was peaceful. You do 
not detonate undo ground nucleai expJosh ns 
in order to prove that you can build nuclear 
power stations, especially it you have three in 
service already. An underground explosion of 
this si/e is designed to show that, if necessary, 
you can deslioy a city. Jn any case the piocnt 


MOVING 

FINGER 


Indian government is not Immortal. No one 
knows who Mrs Gandhi’s successor mhy be or! 
what he would do with a bomb. One (easily; 
foreseeable) temptation for any Indian Prime J 
Minister would be to embark on a foreign j 
adventure which* with a bomb* would be* 
hound to succeed in order to distract attention; 
from the problems crowding in at home, of, 

which India has more than her share* ; 

> 

u Another icason why an Indian bomb is or; 
would be a special danger to peace is that;; 
India’s two main internati >nul disputes—with 
Pakistan and China-still are unfinished buu-i 
ness. Potentially, also, they are conflicts which; 
could produce powerful incentives to use a- 
nuclear bomb—incentives which do not affect 
the main nuclear confrontation between the; 
Soviet Union and the United States. ' 

“Nor need the Indians perfect a vastly expend 
sivc and sophisiicated delivery system. Unlike, 
the advanced countries, they would not have to ; 
contend with highly developed air defences, Ifl 
they wanted to use a nuclear bomb to block,, 
the passes into China, the only delivery system;; 
necessary would he a three-ton truck. If they' 
wanted to bomb Karachi it would only be' 
necessary for one bomber to get through. Inu 
relati n to their immediately potential enemies J 
the Indians now aie in the position thau 
President Truman was in 1945. They can use j 
their bomb if they want to, and if they use itj 
against Pakistan they need not fear retaliation. -: 
It does not matter what Mrs Gandhi says. She*' 
is now a nuclear Prime Minister in an otherwise 
non-nuclear sub-continent. Which is now a 
more dangerous place than it was on Friday." I 


If The Guardian wants to give Mr 
Bhutto ulcers, it is its business and his 
funeral. As for that intriguing and possibly 
useful suggestion that India could use a 
nuclear bomb to block the passes into 
China, I would ask: “So what?” If the 
necessity arises and India is able to use a 
nuclear bomb this way and docs so, would 
it not be one of the most sensible uses to 
which a nuclear bomb could be put? 
Throughout history national governments, 
when arming, have always claimed that 
they are doing so only for purposes of 
defence. If it so happens that India does 
use a nuclear bomb to seal the passes an 1 
thus block the passage of China’s troops 
into Indian territory, would this not be an 
act of true and pure defence? I myself 
could see no use more ‘peaceful’ for 
atomic power than the employment of a 
nuclear device to such purpose. If a war 
could be stopped by blocking the passage 
of one country’:, troops into another, no¬ 
thing could be more sensible, T would 
indeed argue, than using a nuclear device 
for this purpose wherever its employment 
seems to be the most effective means of put¬ 
ting up a physical obstruction to enemy 
troops involving no loss of life on either 
side or indeed any harmful radioactivity, 
A clean nuclear device used on such terms 
could perhaps be a more effective peace¬ 
keeping device than the Charter of the 
United Nations or all the speeches in the 
Security Council 
or Resolutions of 
the General As¬ 
sembly. 
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TRADE 
WINDS 


I 

| Resource Mobilisation 
j)by States 

fiTun centre has asked the states 
i^eto avoid large budgetary defi¬ 
cits in view of the current infla- 
§tionary situation and to curtail 
|their non-essential and low pri¬ 
ority expenditures. They have 
KOiso been advised to raise addi¬ 
tional resources necessary for 
^financing their Plan outlays, 
^Particularly by tapping affluent 
^sections of the agricultural 
Rector, revising irrigation rates 
)and electricity tariffs. The 
States have been urged to give 
jphigh priority to those schemes 
* which would yield tangible 
Jjretums in a short term. 

j This follows an analysis of 
|the state budgets which shows 
^substantial opening negative 
leash balances and the prospects 
iofthe current financial year 
^ending with massive deficits, 
fthe union Finance minister 
jlMr. Y. B. Chavan, has writ- 
ken to several states urging 
5then to launch a vigorous 
Jdrive to mobilise additional 
$ resources and to hike steps to 


I 


w balance their budgets. It has 

1 been made clear that the centre 

2 is not in a possition to provide 

* any special assistance for cove¬ 
ring their budgetary gaps. 

'* The states’ opening balance 
j this year shows an overall defi¬ 
cit of Rs 267.15 crores. In 
. addition their budgets for 
1974-75 show deficits of about 

• Rs 175 crores. Most of the 
states have presented deficit 

. budgets and many have not 
' tapped any new avenues of res- 
! ource mobilisation. 


The union government has 
asked the states to take the 
.following steps. (1) In view 
! of the need for price stab i lisa¬ 
s'tion as well as for fulfilling 
| resource requirements in the 
fifth Plan, it is necessary that 

U«_ 

i 


concrete steps are taken to 
mobilise additional resources 
by states. Among areas which 
need immediate action are: 
agricultural taxation; revision 
of irrigation rates; and revision 
of electricity tariffs; (2) In 
order to raise more revenue 
from the agricultural sector, the 
state should adopt a time-bound 
programme to implement the 
recommendations of the Raj 
Committee and/or raise more 
revenue though a combination 
of measures like withdrawal of 
concessions on land revonue 
imposition of surcharge on land 
revenue at graduated rates, gre¬ 
ater use of cesses on commer¬ 
cial crops and imposition of 
a betterment levy; (3) The 
state governments should revise 
irrigation rates suitably before 
the end of the current financial 
year with a view to recovering 
the full working expenses on 
the irrigation projects through 
irrigation receipts. In addi¬ 
tion to revision of rates, efforts 
have to be made to effect eco¬ 
nomy on maintenance expendi¬ 
ture; and (4) State govern¬ 
ments should take steps to earn 
an adequate rate of return on 
investment in the electricity, 
projects by suitable revision 
in the rates levied for 
electricity. In addition, 
effective measures should be 
initiated for preventing high 
transmission losses that now 
take place. 

IFC 

The Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India (IFC) is ex¬ 
pected to issue shortly 6 per 
cent bonds 1986 for Rs 7.25 
crores at par to augment its 
resources which are deployed 
by it to meet the demands of 
the various industries or imple¬ 
menting their projects. These 
bonds will be guaranteed by 
the central government as to 


the repayment of principals and 
the payment of interest* 

IMF 

This country has drawn 
from the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund $282 million or Rs 
211,50 crores. The drawings 
during May from IMF credit 
tranche have boosted India’s 
foreign exchange reserves subs¬ 
tantially. India had drawn on 
the balance of its gold tranche 
in mid-April, It brought the 
gold tranche balance to nil by 
drawing upon $91,8 million or 
about Rs 69 crores. In early 
1974, India received from the 
IMF compensatory export 
finance of $74.4 million or 
Rs 53.9 crores. Receipts of 
foreign exchange during the 
last five months have thus 
amounted to about $450 milli¬ 
on or Rs 338 crores. 

Canada Suspends 
Nuclear Aid 

Canada has announced the 
suspension of all nuclear aid to 
India as a result of the under¬ 
ground test that made India the 
world’s sixth nuclear power. The 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Mitchell 
Sharp, stated that the Cana¬ 
dian government was suspen¬ 
ding all shipments of nuclear 
equipment and material and 
ending all exchanges with 
India on nuclear technology. 
Mr Sharp pointed out after 
a cabinet meeting that the 
suspension of shipments would 
continue at least until Canada 
and India had discussed the 
implications of the nuclear 
test, and until future relations 
between the two countries are 
reviewed. Mr Sharp added that 
Canada wished to know the 
source of the plutonium used 
in the explosion. Mr Sharp 
also stated that the government 
might stop shipments of other 
industrial commodities, how¬ 
ever, there would be no inter¬ 
ruption of food and agricultu 
ralaid to India. 

Cement Prices 

The union government has 
announced a price increase of 
Rs 50 per tonne for cement 
produced with the use of of 
furnace oil. The decision has 
been taken by the minister of 
Industrial Development to help 
cement units in south and in 
Gujarat to step up production 
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by using furnace oil. As part of 
this announcement, the govern¬ 
ment has also allowed a general 
increase of Rs 4 per tonne 
in cement prices to meet 
the additional freight cost ne¬ 
cessitated by this year’s railway 
budget. The increase will be 
effective from May 17 though 
the higher rail freight has come 
into force from April 1. The 
additional freight cost, incurred 
by the cement industry during 
April 1 and May 17 would be 
met with from the Cement 
Price Regulation Fund, which 
is also a freight equalisation 
fund. 

Price Hike for 
Aluminium 

The union government has 
approved an increase in the 
price of aluminium and its pro¬ 
ducts by Rs 1,090 per tonnes 
(excluding excise duties) with 
effect from May 23. Including 
the element of excise duties, 
the revised price of EC Grade 
aluminium ingots wilt be Rs 
7,122 per tonne and that of co¬ 
mmercial grade ingotv Rs 7,084 
per tonne. The prices of alu¬ 
minium products will also un¬ 
dergo a revision accordingly. 

Petroleum Consumption 

Petrol consumption in the 
country has gone down by 20 
per cent since November last 
when prices increased sharply. 
The chairman of Indian Oil 
Corporation Mr. C. R. Das 
Gupta pointed out recently that 
the consumption before the 
price increase was 1,8 million 
tonnes per year. IOC markets 
about 60 per cent of the total 
requirements. It marketed 16 
million kilolitres in 1972-73 
worth Rs 996 crores, including 
Rs 454 crores as excise duty. 1 

Wheat Prices 

The union Food minister, 
Mr Fakhruddin Ali Ahmedjj 
stated recently that traders and 
co-operatives that were allowed 
to sell non-levy Wheat to the 
deficit states had been clearly 
told that they could not charge 
more than Rs 150 a quintal. 
Mr Ahmed addmitted that the 
maximum ceiling price of Rs 
150 was not laid under any law 
but this was one of the condr 
tions, stipulated in the permits 
regarding the interstate mb* 
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vemcnt of wheat. Mr Ahmed 
added that under a formula 
drawn up by thh ministry, the 
ceiling was decided by the 
price paid by the trader to the 
farmer plus the expenditure 
incurred by the trader on pro¬ 
curement, transportation, sales 
tax, “a small margin of profit” 
is permitted to him. The ceiling 
price would be determined 
from time to time based on the 
actual price that a farmer recei¬ 
ved. 

Export of Naphtha 

This country has begun ex¬ 
port of naphtha, the essential 
feedstock for producing ferti¬ 
lizers because of low capacity 
utilisation by the country’s fer¬ 
tiliser plants due to power cuts, 
technological and mechanical 
problems. The country recently 
shipped 18,000 tonnes of naph¬ 
tha from Cochin to Japan. 
According to official sources, 
the country may have to con¬ 
tinue with exports of surplus 
naphtha at least for some more 
months until the fertiliser plants 
improve their capacity utilisa¬ 
tion after setting right the ope¬ 
rational problems. 

Indo-Senegal 
Trade Pact 

India and Senegal recently 
signed a five-year agreement 
for economic, technical and 
scientific cooperation and a 
separate one-year trade agre¬ 
ement for stimulating imports 
and exports between the two, 
countries. Under the trade 
agreement, which is renewable 
every year, India will export to 
Senegal textiles, chemical pio 
ducts, engineering and electri¬ 
cal goods, rubber manufactu¬ 
res, tobacco and food and be¬ 
verages. At present Indian ex¬ 
ports to Senegal arc worth Rs 
one crore of rupees annually. 
fn turn India will import from 
Senegal petroleum products, 
rock phosphate, hides and 
skins, chemical fertilisers and 
raw cashewnut. The ageee- 
ment on economic cooperation 
envisages exchange of technical 
experts for starting new vent¬ 
ures, 

Indo- Finnish 
Cooperation 

* India and Finland have 
agreed to set up a joint com¬ 


mission to promote trade and 
economic cooperation between 
the two countries. The com¬ 
mission will sort out problems 
relating to free flow of trade 
between the two countries and 
consider Indian desire for con¬ 
tinued Finnish liberal treat¬ 
ment to Indian products. The 
decision to set up the commis¬ 
sion was reached at the end of 
the five-day official visit to 
Finland by the union Com¬ 
merce minister, Prof. D. P. 
Chattopadhyaya. Finland has 
assured the Indian minister 
that it will continue to accord 
liberal treatment to Indian tex¬ 
tiles, including handloom pro¬ 
ducts. Though there is a glo¬ 
bal shortage, Finland has agre¬ 
ed that the concerned organi¬ 
sations in the two countries 
should initiate talks on the 
scope for India importing news- 
sprint on continued long-term 
basis. v 

Aid from Netherlands 

An official delegation held 
discussions in the Hague on 
May 9 and 10 with a Nether¬ 
lands government delegation 
on the implementation of fin¬ 
ancial assistance of 82 million 
Dutch guilders (Rs 25 crores 
approximately at the current 
rate of exchange) extended by 
the Netherlands government 
for 1974-75. This assistance 
ts being extended as a general 
purpose loan on usual soft 
terms, namely, repayment over 
a period of 30 years, including 
a grace period of eight years, 
with an interest rate of two 
and a half per cent per annum. 
It has also been agreed that 
the government of India may 
allocate up to an amount of 45 
million guilders (Rs 13.5 cro¬ 
res) for large value contracts 
in which disbursements will 
occur over a period of two or 
three subsequent years, the 
amounts allocated being debit¬ 
able to credits to be actually 
provided for the respective 
years. 

Indo-Malaysian 
Air Accord 

India and Malaysia recently 
signed an air agreement en¬ 
abling their designated airlines 
to operate a bi-weekly service 
to and through each other’s 
territory. At present Air India 


operates only one weekly ser¬ 
vice through the Malaysian 
capital of Kuala Lumpur. The 
Malysian Airlines system is yet 
to begin its operations in India. 

Torsteel for Economy 

Torsleel production in the 
country has crossed the onc- 
million tonne mark Hindustan 
Steel, a pubiic sector under¬ 
taking is stated to have contri¬ 
buted half of this production. 
The saving in steel attained by 
the use of the quality reinforc¬ 


ing steels is claimed to be moio 
than 400,000 tonnes worth 
nearly Rs 100 crores. 

Torstcei which is a high 
yield strength deformed bar, is 
used as reinforcement in con¬ 
crete construction, A torstecl 
bar is much stronger than the 
mild steel round. On an ave- 
rage, only 100 tonnes of tor- 
steel bars arc required where 
150 tons were needed earlier. 
The production of these bars 
started in our country in 1967. 


Industrial Finance Corporation of India 
6% BONDS 1986 

PAYMENT OP INTEREST AND REPAYMENT OP PRINCIPAL 
GUARANTEED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

AMOUNT OF ISSUE Rs. 7,75,03,09? 

ISSUE PRICE Rs 10) 0) PERCENT 

redeemable: at par on the torn junk im<> 

The Bands arc approved securities under the Indian Trusts Act, the 
Insurance Act and tiie B inking Regulation Ad, and are also eligible foe 
grant of advances to scheduled bunks by Hie Reserve Bank of India. 
These arc on the approved list of securities of the State Bank of Indut 
and arc also eligible f >r iuve^ivunt of the accumulations of the Pros i- 
dent Funds, exempted as well as non-exempted. 

Subscription will be received m cash'cheque at Hie Branches of the 
Reserve Bank of India at Ahrneciubad, Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Hyderabad, Kanpur, Madras, Nagpur, New' Delhi and Patna from 
Monday, the 10th June 1974. tnc list will be closed without notice 
as soon as the total sub script ions am mrtl to Rs. 7,25 crores, and in 
any case, not later than the dose of business on Friday, the 14th Juno 
1974. The Corporation reserve* the right to retain subscription re¬ 
ceived uplo 10% in excess of Hv: su it of Rs. 7.2> crorcs. 

'Hie Bonds will have a currency of 17 years, and will be repaid at 
par on the 10th June 198b, These will be ir interest at the rate of 6% 
per annum from the 10th June 1974. Interest will be payable half 
yearly on the 10 ih December and 10th June and will be 8 abject to tax 
under the Income Tax Act 1961. 

Copies of the Prospectus and application form's can be had from the 
offices of the Reserve Bank of India as also from the Hoad Office of 
the Corporation at Bank of Buodi Building, I ^-Parliament Street, 
P.B. N). 36 3, Now Delhi-L its icgiurtal/braneh/sub offices at (0 
Mohta Mahal (1th Floor), 11, Mathew Road, P.B. No. 3928, Bombay- 
409994 (ii) 4, Mangoe lame, (2nd Flooi). P.B. No. 2483, Calcutta- 
70)991 (iii) Rail Building (3rd Floor), 147, Mount Road, P.B. No. 
KM0, Mi'fras-60m> Civ) Jivabhrii Chambers, Ashram Road, Ahmcda- 
bad-K0T>? (v) 27, Mahatma Gandhi Road. P.B. No. 5091, Bangalore* 
5609)1 (vi) 6-V6II, Zilla Parish id Road, Kluiratabud, P.B. No. tL 
Hyderabad-509)91 (v») Jeevan Tara Building, First Floor, Gate No. 
3, 5-Parliament Street, P.B, No. 182, New Delhi-110001 (viii) E-l/23, 
Arcra Colony, Bhopal-fix) 20, Poorest Park Area, Bhubaneswar-751099 
(x) Bungalow No. 210, Sector ll-A, Chandigarh 1600H (xi) ‘Kanina* 
(2nd Floor), XXIH/13J !-D, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Emakulam. 
Cochin 682011 (xii) Kanram Medhi Road. (Ranibari Lane), P.B. No. 
30, Panbazar, Gauhati-78109! (xiii) S B. 38/A, Bhawani Singh Marg, 
Bapunagar, Jaipui (xiv) Aggarwal Building, Canal Crossing. The 
Mall, P.B. No. 319, Kanpur-203094 (xv) 43, Pataliputra Colony, 

Patna-800013. 

Arrangements will be m ide for listing of these Bonds at the Bombay, 
Calcutta and M idras Stock Exchanges. 

Brokerage will'be paid at the rate of six paise per Rs. 109/- to re¬ 
cognised banks and brokers on allotments made in respect of appli¬ 
cations for the Bonds tendered by them and barring their stamps. 


NEW DELHI 

Dated the 15th May 1974. 


C.D. Khanna, 
Chairman. 
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Today all the major steel pro¬ 
ducers and a number of large 
rc-roliing mills and mini steel 
plants produce them. Present 
production is said to he more 
than 300.000 tony a year. 

A cojnmiUee on economy 
in consumption of steel in the 
country set up by the Steel 
ministry recently recommended 
increased production and use 
of these bars as the most effec¬ 
tive and successful method of 
saving steel. 

Torstcvl was produced in 
the country under licence from 
a company called Toi-Jsteg 
Steel Corporation, 1 uxem- 
bourg. Tor-lstey. had set up a 
technical organisation in India 
stalhd with veil-trained, engi¬ 
neers and metallurgists to help 
the mills develop production 
and adequate quality control 
andmaikct promotion. This 
oigam/at urn has now been 
conceited into ncn-piohi 
Indian uust called “Torstce! 
Research I emulation in India/’ 
The mm of the fuunc'otion is 
to contmuc working closely 
with the 'tcel industrx and tlie 
engineers id the country to 
develop new products, and en¬ 
courage their rapid and scicn- 
tiiic utilization. 

The foundation recently 
oigunLcd a sumnui on “Iron 
and Steel Savings Through Pro¬ 
duct I)i vclopmcnf m th.e capi¬ 
tal wlicie it picscntcd leports 
on a numhci of new products. 
It was claimed at the seminar 
that the use of these products 
won Id lead to substantial sav¬ 
ings in iron and steel. 

Steel for Exporting 
Units 

Steel requirements of export 
oriented industries will be met 
in full eithei fiom indip,enom 
sources or through imporls.This 
assurance was given by the Sec¬ 
retary to Department * of Steel 
aad chairman of Steel Autho¬ 
rity of India, Mr M. A. Wadud 
K1 urn, whale presiding over the 
Steel Priorn> Committee meet¬ 
ing recently. The newly set up 
Department of Export Produc¬ 
tion would coot dmate action 
in this regard and also entire 
that the stipulation relating to 
25 per cent value added on in¬ 
ternational prices of steel was 


fulfilled for categories of steel 
sponsored by them. 

Diversification of 
Electric Furnaces 

There are a number of elec¬ 
tric furnace units in the coun¬ 
try which arc presently permit¬ 
ted to to produce mainly mild 
steel ingots or billets. There 
are also composite units having 
melting as well as rolling facili¬ 
ties which have to confine 
their production to mild steel 
ingots or billets only and rolled 
scctions/profilcs thereof. The 
union government has consi¬ 
dered the desirability of permit¬ 
ting these units to produce 
higher grades of steel for which 
some of them may be suited, 
while others may require only 
some minor balancing facilities 
to be added. Such diveisifi- 
cation providing flexibility to 
produce other grades of steel 
has been considered dcsiiable 
in view' of the following; (i)lkt- 
tcr utilisation of scarce inputs, 
resources, viz. sciop and power 
(ii) Stepping up production of 
of higher grades of steel to 
achieve impoit substitution and 
to meet growing indigenous 
demand. The government has 
accordingly decided that units 
which hold licences or regula¬ 
tion certificates under the In¬ 
dustries (Development and ic- 
gulalion) Act for the manu¬ 
facture of mild steel ingots 
without captive rolling faci¬ 
lities, will he fice to diversity 
their production to include cer¬ 
tain giades ol carbon, special 
and low alloy steels. In view 
of the special fields of applica¬ 
tion and strict specification to 
which these steels should con- 
fotm, it has been considered 
that the diversification can he 
availed of only by those units 
which have the requisite pro¬ 
duction and testing facilities 
and technical competance to un 
dertakc the production of the 
the grades of steels permitted 
under the present relaxation. 

National Buildings 
Corporation 

The National Buildings 
Construction Corporation un¬ 
der the ministry of Works and 
Housing achieved a record 
turnover of Rs 8.5 crores in 
1973-74. This is 40 per cent 
more than its previous years 


turnover of about R$ 6 crores*. 
This year’s turnover is almost 
three times the average turn¬ 
over of three crores of rupees 
a year uptil 1971. The corpo¬ 
ration has drawn up a five year 
plan of its construction activi¬ 
ties. Under the plan, the cor¬ 
poration envisages to execute 
works to the tune of Rs 10 
crores during 1974-75 progres¬ 
sively increasing it to Rs 20 


crores by 1978-79- 

The corporation recently 
secured several prestigious jobs 
in open competition. These 
included constrution of a fly¬ 
over at Rabindra Setu, Cal¬ 
cutta; the construction of a 100 
MGD wat;r treatment plant 
(part) at Hyderpur, Delhi and 
tlie construction of a new rail¬ 
way station building at Vara¬ 
nasi. 


Readers’ Roundtable 

Red Signal on Bank Deposits 


Sir- -The present trend of dec¬ 
line in bank deposits is a red 
signal to the authorities to re¬ 
view basic policies, and parti¬ 
cularly their attitude towards 
depositors, 

The union Finance minister, 
\.B. Chavan\s statement in 
Parliament that the decline is 
due to public’s decreased capa¬ 
city to save because of a rise 
in the cost of living is a partial 
explanation of a long-term 
trend occasioned by the fol¬ 
lowing faclois: 

F The veiy low rale of 
interest to genuine savers: 
banks pay 6.75 per cent on a 
one-year deposit, after the re¬ 
cent incieasc, while sound in¬ 
vestments elsewhere fetch at 
least 10 to 12 per cent. 

2. Discriminatory treat¬ 
ment: LIC and Unit Trust 
have been mipropcily allowed 
to enter the inter-bank call 
money market and waik elf 
with 15 per cent iuteuM on 
what aic virtually long-term 
fixed deposits in the guise of 
daily loans! This market is 
a mechanism meant only for 
banks to help out each other 
on a day-to-day basis with re¬ 
gard to their temporary needs. 
Likewise, in violation of RBTs 
interest rate structure, these 
institutions are allowed to get 
a higher rate of interest on 
short-term fixed deposits in 
the guise of “Participation 
Certificates” with banks. 

3. The serious deteriora¬ 
tion in services, which now 
even the government has ack¬ 
nowledged. is another reason. 

4. What has alarmed de¬ 
positors most is the caual atti¬ 
tude of some nationalised 
banks towards public funds. 
For instance, in the Sir P.M. 


Road branch of the Canara 
Bank in Bombay about Rs 
40,000 were found missing, but 
no immediate action was taken 
against the employee in charge. 
Afier a prolonged inquiry 
which held the employee guilt} 
an order of termination of his 
sei vices was issued, but hastily 
suspended by the Chief execu¬ 
tive (wh> 1 himself had issued it 
earlier) when union members 
gheraoed the regional chief! In 
UCC) Bank's Bombay Office, 
Rs 1,07,000 were stolen from 
the cash section and although 
only six employees were work¬ 
ing at the tune and there were 
no outsiders, the bank has 
closed the chapter with no 
action against the remiss staff! 
Such instances can be multi¬ 
plied. 

5. The directors nominat¬ 
ed on behalf of depositors do 
not represent the Association 
but arc patronage appointees. 
As such, their performance 
docs not inspire any confidence. 
T he suggestion of our associa¬ 
tion to appoint eminent men, 
who are specialists in finance. 
Jaw' etc., to represent the depo¬ 
sitors had been brushed aside 
by the government. 

Incoming months, contrary 
to seasonal trends, there is 
likely to be a steady outflow r 
of funds from the banking 
system if the RBI, the union 
Finance ministry, bank mana¬ 
gements and unions do not 
accept as working basis the j)ri- 
mary lesson in banking viz,, 
depositors constitute the heart 
of the banking system. 

(M.R. PAI) 
Hon. Secretary 
All India Bank Depositors’ Assn 
(Bombay Branch) 
Bombay 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 

SECALS Orders are also being finalised company’s management by the 

for these castings. house of Piramals who run the 

Skcals Ltd has received the centuty old textile mill-Morarjee 

necessary sanction from the SPIC Ooculdas Spg & Wvg Co. 

government in regard to cliange Ltd., Bombay. As a result of 

of location of the project from It may be recalled that its aggressive drive for stimula- 
Ambattur (Madras) to Ranipet SPIC’s urea facility, claimed ting exports, VIP luggage is 
(North Arcot District) and to be the largest in the world, being exported to 52 sophisti- 
also for registering the company having a capacity of 1,600 cated countries including West 
as manufacturer of 350 tons of tonnes per day was mechani- anc j p as t European countries, 
alloy steel castings per annum cally completed on April 14, VIP has also established a firm 
with the Directorate General 1974, in a record time of 23 foothole in the midst of tough 
of Techical Development. This months. SPIC has completed competition in Singapore and 
is in addition to the industrial the production of secondary Hong Kong. It is now 
licence which the company urea hy the simulation method, penetrating the highly potential 
already holds for the manufac- About 500 tonnes of urea lor areas of middle cast with 
turc of 144 tonnes of cast tools these trials were fraternally pro- additional vigour. To crown 
per annum. To raise part of vided by Madras Fertilizers a [| came the signing of a eon- 
thc resources required for the Ltd., a public sector concern. tract with a very large export- 
implemenation of the project The urea product is melted and import house of Jeddah (Saudi 
the company entered the capi- brought to the composition o( Arabia) namely—M/s. Gazz.tli 
tal market in July 1973 with the secondary intermediate, Basheikh Stores. They will be 
a public issue of Rs 12 lakhs, i.e. the Ammonium Carbamate buying VJP luggage worth stg. 
The issue was heavily oversub- solution which is incidentally £.100,000 during 1974-75. The 
scribed. Meanwhile project chemically made through minimum off take as p^r 
cost has gone up by Rs 6.43 ammonia and carbon-di-oxide. contract will be 10.000 pieces 
lakhs to Rs 56.43 lakhs, the This ammonium carbamate 0 f VIP luggage. Both the 
increase being due to enhanced solution is then processed in parties are optimistic about 
customs duty and cost of im- the urea plant to reproduce urea exceeding these figures. This 
ported machinery. The revised prills usable in the soil. The j s the first time that a non- 
project outlay was financed by objective of this is to test and traditional product such as VIP 
the equity capital of Rs 17 prove that all parts of the plant suitcases have been exported 
lakhs, a term loan of Rs 22 react properly to the produc- from India in such large 
lakhs from the Tamilnadu tion requirements including quantities. Within a brief span 
Industrial Investment Corpora- characteristics of chemical of three years since the com- 
tion, another term loan of process flow. The prills made mencement of production, VIP 
Rs 11 lakhs and a subsidy ot Rs by SPIC in the prill tower has made a successful thrust 
6,43 lakhs from the State successfully corresponded to info the export market. Since 
Industries Promotion Corpora- the required specifications and exports started two years ago 
tion of Tamil Nadu Ltd. ah the equipment including the thecompany has been exporting 

transport by belt conveyors to VIP luggage worth Rs 60 lakhs 
The project implemen- the urea silo have been per year and it hopes to reach 
tation has so far been on successfully tested for three the Rs orie-crore mark next 
schedule and the plant is days. The urea plant now is year, 
expected to be commissioned ready for production from 
soon. The start up of manu- ammonia and carbon-di-oxide Ceat Tyres 
facture of cast toolings has on a regular basis. 1 

been delayed due to delay in The demand for the pro- 

obtaining imported raw mate- Blow Plast ducts of Ccat Tyres of India 

rials and the production is now Ltd continues to be-strong and 

expected to commence in early Blow Plast tyd is well it is confidently felt that the 
September 1974. In the mean- known at home and abroad for entire production will be sold 
time it is proposed to establish its VIP brand of ultramodern out completely. The produc¬ 
at the earliest, production luggage. The company was tion of bicycle tyres at Nasik 
capacity of 10 tons per month recently converted into a public is picking up gradually, 
comprising heat resistant steels limited company and with that Although it is working on three 
and stainless steel castings, came the takeover of the full shifts the productivity yet 


has to reach its maximum* 
There is a keen demand for the 
company bicycle tyres abroad 
and the company has hr hand 
substantial orders For export of 
cycle tyres. Its products are 
now being sold to over 30 
countries including sophistic 
cated markets such as the UK, 
the IJSA and Italy. There has 
been a commendable expansion 
in the company’s installed 
capacity, increasing from four 
lakh units at the start of the 
fourth Plan to 8.50 lakhs units 
at the end of the Plan. A 
further expansion is in hand. 
Besides the company holds a 
letter of intent to install a new 
plant in the Telcngana but has 
not made any headway due to 
the enormous difficulties the 
industry is faced with at pre* 
sent. 

Meanwhile there is a 
continuous escalation in manu« 
Picturing costs due to steep 
increases in the price of every 
material used, continuous rise 
in labour costs with no corres¬ 
ponding increase in productivity 
and additional burdens due 
to hike in excise and customs 
duties. ,Thc industry has 
impressed this aspect of 
alarming rise in manufacturing 
costs to the government frow 
time to time. These observa¬ 
tions arc contained in the 
Chairman, Mr P.A. Nariel- 
wala's annual statement 
circulated to the shareholders 
of the company. The chairman 
also called for urgent remedial 
measures and radical changes 
in the government’s policy for 
attainment of the targets fixed 
for the fifth Plan. The country, 
no doubt, has abundant econo¬ 
mic resources, managerial 
talents and skilled and unskilled 
labour. But the government is 
still obsessed with empty 
slogans and outmoded dogmas. 

While social equality and 
economic justice are worthy 
goals, the need of the hour is 
for fuller utilization of the ex* 
isting capacity and creation of 
new units to provide a plethora 
of consumer goods. Hence 
what is needed, in short, is a 
philosophy of abundance and 
not of shortage. It is perti¬ 
nent to note here that what, 
ever increase has been achie¬ 
ved in capacity during the 
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fourth Plan, it has been only 
in the existing tyre plants 
which have the resources and 
the technical knowhow for nn 
plementing the increase. Al¬ 
though the government had 
issued a large number of let¬ 
ters of intent to various state 
industrial development cor¬ 
porations, today, except for 
one plant which, by the way, 
is in the private sector there 
has been no sign of establish¬ 
ment of any type manufactur¬ 
ing unit in the stale corpora¬ 
tions. Hence the chairman 
made a strong plea to the 
government for adopting prag¬ 
matic and dynamic policies in 
the creation and expansion of 
capacities in the years ahead. 

Dunlop India 

Dunlop India is planning 
to establish an integrated re- 


<# in view of the unique exper¬ 
tise we have developed to un¬ 
dertake this work/' Dunlop 
India has also offered to sup¬ 
ply know-how for scooter, 
cycle tyres and tubes to two 
small manufacturers and 
government's approval is await¬ 
ed, 

Expressing his anxiety 
over soaring raw material costs 
for automotive tyres and tubes, 
Mr Nairn disclosed that bet¬ 
ween July, 1973 and the begin¬ 
ning of April, raw material 
costs escalated by 46,88 per 
cent, making a total of 58.85 
per cent since November, 1968. 
in this connection, Mr Nairn 
welcomed the pragmatic deci¬ 
sion of the government to de¬ 
control automotive tyre and 
tube prices, which will provide 
the incentive for increased pro¬ 


duction. Mr Naim added, 
4# the cost increases that we 
have had to absorb, particu¬ 
larly over the last 12 months, 
and the production losses due 
to power shortages, have had 
a very adverse effect on our 
internal cash generation. The 
credit control measures recently 
introduced by the Reserve 
Bank of India have further 
added to our financing pro¬ 
blems. Consequently, this 
may necessitate a review of the 
implementation and timing of 
our expansion and modernisa¬ 
tion projects.” A new record 
was set up in 1973 by export¬ 
ing to 87 countries and earning 
Rs 3.33 crores, the highest 
achieved by any tyre company 
in India. Mr Nairn told share¬ 
holders that a special feature 
in 1973 was the development 


of exports of products such as 
sports goods produced by small 
scale enterprises. An order 
for nearly 100,000 tennis rac¬ 
kets was secured from the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom. 

Recalling the achievements 
of Dunlop, which completed 
75 years in India last year, 
Mr Nairn claimed with pride 
that the company’s policy of 
developing manufacturing faci¬ 
lities and skills often at high 
developmental costs has made 
a major contribution “towards 
achieving the national objec¬ 
tive of self-reliance and served 
the country well in war and 
peace.” On the threshhold 
of the fourth quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, Dunlop India looks for¬ 
ward to making a still greater 
contribution towards the 
nation’s transport, industry, 


search centre covering the en¬ 
tire product range of the com¬ 
pany. Addressing the annual 
general meeting of Dunlop 
India Limited at Calcutta on 
May 17, Mr R.C.S. Nairn 
Chairman, said that the new 
Dunlop Research Centre, to be 
set up at Sahaganj, West Ben¬ 
gal, would also assist in pro¬ 
viding technical facilities under 
agreements to oilier organisa¬ 
tions. At the same time, Mr 
Nairn expressed the hope that 
it will be possible to renew in 
the near future, Dunlop 
India’s technical aid agreement 
with its associates, Dunlop, 
U.K., “in the interest of local 
technology, keeping abreast of 
fast moving international tech¬ 
nological developments”. Mr 
Nairn told shareholders that 
the central government had 
approved in principle the two 
technical collaboration agree¬ 
ments signed last November by 
the Andhra Pradesh and West 
Bengal Industrial Development 
Corporations with Dunlop 
Limited, U.K. and Dunlop 
India Limited for setting up 
automotive tyres and tubes 
factories in those two states. 
Detailed agreements are expec¬ 
ted to be signed in the near 
fhture. Mr Nairn said that 
the industrial development 
corporations, who are respon¬ 
sible for the execution of these 
projects, had expressed their 
desire to appoint Dunlop 
India as technical consultants. 
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agriculture, defence and ex¬ 
ports. Mr Nairn expressed 
the hope that the recent res¬ 
trictive provisions of the Fore¬ 
ign Exchange Regulation Act 
will not be allowed to affect 
the Company's operations and 
future development plans. 

Bank of Tokyo 

In spite of the rapidly 
changing financial and econo¬ 
mic conditions both at home 
and abroad, Bank of Tokyo 
Ltd continued its strenuous 
efforts in broadening further 
its business activities, besides 
making earnest attempts to 
tone up its management and 
administration. As a result, its 
volume of foreign exchange 
and other international bank¬ 
ing business continued to ex¬ 
pand steadily while its depo¬ 
sits, debenture issues and lend¬ 
ing maintained its unique re¬ 
cord of progress even in the 
stem environment of its acti¬ 
vities. This is fully reflected 
in the fine performance of the 
Bank during the half-year 
period ended September 30, 
1973. Its gross income during 
April to September 1973, 
amounted to 154.6 billion yen 
while expenses incurred on 
payment of interest on de¬ 
posits, debentures and borrow¬ 
ings, including administrative 
and other expenses and trans¬ 
fers to reserve for price fluc¬ 
tuations and other reserves, 
consumed 141.1 billion yen, 
leaving a pre-tax profit of 13.5 
billion yen. After providing 
for taxation the net profit work¬ 
ed out to 7.JO billion yen. 
Adding 1.49 billion yen being 
the profit brought forward from 
the previous year to the net 
profit, the disposable surplus 
comes to 8.59 billion yen. Out 
of this, a sum of 4.60 billion 
yen was transferred to volun¬ 
tary earned reserves, and 0.4 
billion yen to legal earned re¬ 
serve. 

The remuneration for 
the members of the Board 
claimed 0.029 billion yen while 
the dividend at the rate 10 per 
cent per annum absorbed 2.00 
billion yen. The balance of 1.56 
billion yen was carried forward 
to the next term's accounts. By 
the end of September 30, 1973, 
the bank's deposits have touch¬ 


ed the peak figure of 2321.88 
billion yen while debentures, 
stood at 324.01 billion yen. 
As regards its office network, 
the Tokyo Finance (Asia) Ltd 
was set up in Hong Kong in 
April as an institution engaged 
primarily in long and medium 
term financing activities. In 
May yet another office was 
opened in Panama thereby 
building a base for expanding 
its operations in central 
America. Besides, the bank 
subscribed capital to leading 
institutions such as Financier - 
Banco de Jnvcstimento, SA and 
Financiiar-Credilo, Financia- 
mento c Invcstimentos, SA, 
which together come under 
the group of an influential 
investment bank in Brazil. The 
bunk has thus expanded its over¬ 
seas network SO as to provide 
its financial services to custo¬ 
mers at home and abroad more 
extensively and promptly as 
the sole specialized foreign ex¬ 
change bank in Japan. 

Bank of Tokyo 
(Holland) 

The continuation of the 
uncertainty of the international 
currency situation did not hin¬ 
der Bank of Tokyo (Holland) 
N.V. from furthering its deve¬ 
lopmental activities. The balance 
sheet total reached the figure of 
552 million guilders at the end 
of last year as compared to 
237 million guilders as on De¬ 
cember 31, 1972. The consi¬ 
derable increase of its share in 
the trade between the Nether¬ 
lands and Japan, the transac¬ 
tions of the Bank of Tokyo 
group channelled to it and its 
increasing participations in 
international syndicated loans 
with borrowers widely spread 
all over the world, resulted in 
a sharp rise of its short and 
medium loan balance to 376 
million guilders as compared to 
201 million guilders in the pre¬ 
ceding year. As a result of these 
developments, expansion in 
capital became necessary. 
Consequently the authorised 
capital was increased by 
70 million guilders to 100 milli¬ 
on guilders and the paid-up 
capital from 16 million guil¬ 
ders to 30 million guilders 
on June 29, 1973 and 

doubled to 60 million guilders 
on August 29 # 1973. 


As a result of its significant 
increase in its operations the 
bank's revenue from interest 
and commission touched the 
handsome figure of 6.436 
million guilders while ex¬ 
penses, including provision 
for depreciation and reserve 
for general risks, consumed 
4.320 million guilders. This 
leaves a profit before taxation 
of 2,116 million guilders. After 
providing for taxation the 
net profit amounted to 
1,100,249 guilders out of 
which 1,100 million guilders 
was transferred to the reserve 
leaving a balance of 249,16 
guilders to fie added to the 
unappropriated profit for the 
year of 1972. The bank, it is 
significant to note has already 
made a mark in the field of un¬ 
derwriting of Eurobond issues. 
The bank was invited as a 
co-manager lor the issues of 
the Corporation of the city of 
Glasgow and the Curacao 
Tokyo Holding N.V., notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the acti¬ 
vity for new issues in the Euro¬ 
bond market remained gene¬ 
rally stagnant during 1973. 

Amex International 

Amex International Limited, 
a London-based company for¬ 
merly called American Express 
International Development 
Company Limited, will now 
operate as a full service mer¬ 
chant bank. Organized in June 
1973, the company has been 
providing finani ial advisory 
services to governments and 
corporations embarking on 
major projects in Brazil, Greece, 
Indonesia, Korea, Saudi Arabia 
and Zaire. Transactions and 
funding operations in which 
the company has been or is 
currently so involved total 
more than one billion dollars. 
As a merchant bank, Amex 
Internationa! now plans to 
expand its activities to include 
arrangement and provision of 
large scale financings at the 
same time continuing to offer 
advisory services of a technical 
nature to assist in bringing un¬ 
dertakings forward from incep¬ 
tion to completion. 

Amex International, is a 
subsidiary of American Express 
International Development 
Company Inc. headquartered in 
New York, which is wholly 


owned by American Express 
Company, the well known final# 
cial services organisation. If 
undertaking a board range o{ 
merchant banking service^ 
Amex International ©xpeefj 
over the next few years to devei 
lop a considerable amount or 
diversified, infernalionally-orij 
onted business and to play a \\ 
important role in the worlds 
wide expansion of financial; 
services offered by America! 
Express Company and its sub 
sidiarics. *jj 

News and Notts 

(Expansion and Diversification 

Shri Ambica Mills Ltd: ha^ 
i :eeived a letter of intent fo'J 
manufacturing malleable pip»;j 
fittings and sockets in Indonel 
sia in joint sector collaboration 
with two Indonesian companies; 
For setting up this project, E 1 
company, under the name o'! 
“Shri Ambica Viguna Malle! 
ables" will be formed with 4 
capital of seven lakh US dol ; 
Jars. Ambica Mills will inves 1 
about $2.80 lakhs, equivalen ! 
to Rs 23 lakhs, by exporting 
ind igenous machinery> Th?j 
lube 'division of the com;; 
pany has been permitted t<| 
meieuse its annual production’; 
capacity from 50,000m. tonne;- 
to 74,000m tonnes. The di 
vision is experiencing shortage; 
of basic raw materials and the 
shaip rise in the prices of raw 
materials has adversely affected;; 
the cost of production. Thtfj 
company has already entered;;, 
into agreement with APIDQ; 
wind) is to set up a 2,100-; ' 
tonne nylon project in Andhra,; 
Pradesh, to invest up to Rs|; 
E25 crores in the share capital;; 
of this joint sector project.!'; 
However, the clearance for thej 
extension of letter of intent k> 
keenly awaited. !; 

New Issues 

Searle (India) is issuing 
90,000 equity shares of Rs 10;; 
each for cash at par, and also) ! 
offer for sale, as constituted; : 
attorneys for Messrs Rallis:! 
India Limited, 1,40,000 equity’ : 
shares of 10 each, out ofjj 
3,15,250 equity shares of Rs 10,; j 
each at present held by Rallis!! 
India Limited. The subscrip-]! 
tion list opens on June 19 and; j 
will close on June 28, or earlier j! 
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but pot before June 21. The 
entire amount of Rs 10 per 
equity share is payable on ap¬ 
plication. With the proposed 
issue and offer for sale the 

I foreign holding in the share 
capital of the company will be 
brought down to less than 40 
per cent. The company was 
,incorporated on May 12, 196 7 
pursuant to an agreement bet¬ 
ween Rail is India Limited and 
I G. D. Seni le & Co. (incorpo¬ 
rated in USA.) as a subsidiary 
' of Rallis India Limited. Ralhs 
i India subsciibed to 55 per 
! cent and G.D, Searle & Co., 
USA subscribed to 45 per cent 
of the Rs 60 lakhs paid-up 
equity capital of the company. 

The company build an indus¬ 
trial complex at Thana-Beluptir 
Road, Thana, in 1968, and 
commenced production in 
1969. The company now ma¬ 
nufactures wide range ol 
pharmaceutical specialities ba¬ 
sed on original reascardi of its 
foreign collaborators The 
company also manufactures 
basic drugs and chemicals. The 
company set up its own Re¬ 
search & Development Cent ic 
in 1973. There has been an 
impressive improvement in the 
working results of the compa¬ 
ny during the past few' years, 
with sales increasing subsum- 
Jly to Rs 185.33 lakhs, gross 
profit to Rs 32.26 lakhs and 
net profit to Rs 24,00 lakhs 
in 1973 from Rs 107.53 lakhs, 
Rs 27.81 lakhs and Rs 21.47 
lakhs respectively in 197L The 
company is planning lor further 
utilisation of capacities and 
growth in sales. The compa¬ 
ny has declared a dividend of 
30 per cent foi 1973 and hopes 
to declare a reasonable divi¬ 
dend in future. The new share¬ 
holders also will be entitled to 
dividends that may be declared 
foi the year ending December 
31, 1974, for the full financial 
year. 

Nalaada Ceramics and In¬ 
dustrie* proposes to enter the 
capital market shortly with a 
public issue of Rs 61.75 lakhs 
comprising 437,500 equity 
shares ofRs 10 each and 18,000 
cumulative redeem ible prefe¬ 
rence shares of Rs 100 each at 
par. The company is setting 
up a plant capable of produc¬ 
ing 3,000 tonnes of decorated 


porcelain tablewares per an¬ 
num in technical collaboration 
with Takasago Industry Co, 
L 4 J. of Japan. The plant will 
be located at Getalsud, Ranchi 
adjacent to the Getalsud darn. 
Trial runs of the plant are ex¬ 
pected to commence from 
Septumbcr/October 1974 and 
commercial production is ex¬ 
pected to start by January 
1975. The cost of the project 
is placed at Rs 254.94 lakhs, 
which will be met by share 
capital (Rs one erorc), and 
term loans (Rs 1.55 crorcs). 

Capital and Bonus Issues 

The government of India has 
granted its consent to 15 com¬ 
panies to raise capital amount¬ 
ing to over Rs 4.30 crores. The 
following arc the details: 

Kirioskar Lleclric Co. Ltd., 
Bangalore, has been granted 
consent, \ alid for three months, 
lor the issue of bonus shares 
worth Rs 59,44,760, and con¬ 
sent valid for 12 months for 
the issue of tight shares worth 
Rs 44,58,570 to augment the 
company's financial resources, 

Nitin Castings Pvt. Ltd., has 

been granted consent, valid 
for three months, for the issue 
of bonus shares worth Rs 10 
lakhs. 

New Textiles Pvt. Ltd., has 
been granted consent, valid for 
three mouths, for the issue 
of bonus shares worth Rs 1.25 
lakhs. 

I)ura-tex Laboratories Pvt. 
Ltd., Bombay, has been gran¬ 
ted consent, valid for three 
months, lor the issue of bonus 
shares worth Rs 3 lakhs. 

Buildwell Assam Pvt. Ltd., 

Assam, has been granted con¬ 
sent valid for three months, 
for the issue of bonus shares 
worth Rs 1,33,500. 

Tanjavur 'Textiles Ltd., has 
been granted consent, valid 
for three months, for the issue 
of bonus shares for Rs 15 
lakhs. 

Parle Products Pvt. Ltd., 
Bombay, has been accorded 
consent, valid for three months, 
to capitalise Rs 97,02 lakhs 
out of its general reserve and 
issue fully paid equity shares 
of Rs 100 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of one bonus share 


for everyone equity sliare held. 

Southern Sea Foods Pvt. Ltd., 
Madras, has been accorded 
consent, valid for three months, 
to capitalise Rs 1.80 lakhs 
out of its profit and loss ac¬ 
count and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio 
of one bonus share for every 
two equity shares held, 

Shree Vig Chemicals Ltd., 
Madras, has been given an 
acknowledgement valid for 12 
months for issue of equity 
capital of Rs 26 lakhs (inclu¬ 
sive of Rs 8,000 already raised) 
for meeting a part of the finance 
required for their project for 
manufacture of stearic acid 
and lycerinc at Rampct, Tamil 
Nadu. 

Nilhat Shipping Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta, has been grantd con¬ 
cent valib for 12 months for 
issue of equity shares worth 
Rs 10 lakhs, inaddition to Rs 
160 lakhs worth of equity 
shares already permitted to be 
issued. 

Janta Machine Tools Ltd., 
Bombay, has been granted 
consent, valid for 12 months, 
for the issue of shares worth 
Rs 5 lakhs comprising 2,000 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
and 3,000—9.5 per cent per 


annum tax at source) cumulative 
deemable preference shares of 
Rs 100 each to be issued to 
the existing equity shareholders 
on a rights basis. 

Searle (India) Ltd., Bombay, 

has been accorded consent for 
the issue of additional capital 
of Rs 9 lakhs in equity shares 
of Rs 10 each, for cash at par, 
to the Indian public by a pros¬ 
pectus. 

Tala Exports Ltd., Bombay, 

has communicated to the go¬ 
vernment of its proposal to 
issue capital under Clause 5 
of the Capital Issues (Exemp- j 
lion) Order, 1969, to the value ! 
of Rs 75 lakhs divided into 
7,500 equity shares of Rs 
L000 each for cash at par as 
right shares. , 

Gujarat Ministeel Ltd., has j 
been granted consent valid for 12 
months, for the issue of equity 
capital of Rs 40 lakhs (inclusive 
of capital alrcay raised) to 
finance a ministecl project to 
be set up in Gujarat. 

Agrocargo Transport Ltd., 
Madras, has been given an 
acknowledgement to its state¬ 
ment of proposals, valid for 
12 months, for the issue of 
equity shares worth Rs 30 
lakhs to finance the operotion 
of a licet of trucks. 


Dividends 


(Per cent) 



Equity dividend 

declared for 

Name of the company. 

Year Current 

Previous 

ended 

year 

year 

Higher Dividend 

Arvind Mills 

Dec. 31, 1974 

22.0 

20.0 

Ashok Mills 

Dec. 31,1973 

20.0 

16.0 

Aruna Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

20.0 

16.0 

Saraspur Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

24.0 

18.0 

Ahmedabad New Cotton Dec. 31, 1973 

18.0 

14.0 

Raipur Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

20.0 

18.0 

R&dhakrishna Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

12.0 

10.0 

Ganges Rope Co. 

Dec. 31,1973 

20.0 

7.5 

Same Dividend 

Nutan Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

18.0 

18.0 

W. S. Insulators of 
India 

Sept. 30, 1973 

10.0 

10.0 

Duncan Brothers 

Dec. 31, 1973 

12.0 

12.0 
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Letters of Intent 

The follow 'Jig letters of intent were issued under the industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act 1951 during the weeks 
ended November 3 to December 22, 1973. The list contains 
the names and addresses of the applicants, articles of manu¬ 
facture, the types of letters of intent viz. New Undertaking (NU); 
New Article (NA); Substantial Expansion (SE); Carry on Busi¬ 
ness (COB) shifting — and annual installed capacity. 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Gujarat Industrial Investment Corpn. Ltd; Natraj Cham¬ 
bers, Ashram Road, Ahmedabad-9. (Gujarat) — Sponge Iron 
- 1,80,000 tonnes. (NU); Shri S.P. Kedia, c/o Nitin Castings 
Pvt, Ltd; Post Box No. 74, Eastern Express Highway, Thana. 
(Maharashtra) — Machined Automotive Castings including Cy¬ 
linder Head Castings — 5,000 tonnes. (NU);M/s Ajdco-Jndia 
1 Ad; Larsen & Toubro House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
(Chinglepet-Tamil Nadu) — Stainless Steel Castings — 600 
lonnes. Carbon & Alloy Steel Castings -4,800 tonnes. (NU); 
M/s Repetition Parts Pvt. Ltd; L.B. Shastri Marg, Bhandup, 
Bombay-78. (Maharashtra) - Extrusion Dies — Rs. 40 lakhs. 
(NU); M/s Trackpads of India (P) Ltd; 4, Industrial Area, Go- 
vim! Nagar, P.O. Udyognagar, Kanpur. (Uttar Pradesh) — 
Steel forgings — 5,000 tonnes. (Nl.J);M/s Puhjab State Indust- 
ital Dev. Corpn. Ltd; S.C.O. 54, 55, 56. Sector-17-A, Chandi¬ 
garh. (Punjab) — High Duty Alloy Iron Lighting — 15,000 
lonnes). (NU); M/s Samco Metals & Alloys (P) Ltd; 31, Gan- 
gaikondan Mandapam, Chinglcpct Dist. (Tamil Nadu) — Steel 
Castings — 1250 tonnes. Alloy Steel Castings — 380 tonnes, 
Heavy Duty Iron Castings— 1200 tonnes. (NU); M/s Samco 
Metals 8\ Alloys (P) Ltd; 31, Gangaikondam Mandapam, 
Chinglepct Dist. (Tamil Nadu) — Grinding Media— 250 ton¬ 
nes. (NU);M/s Precision Fastners Ltd; New India Centre, 

12th Floor, 17-Cooperagc Road, Bombay. (Kalyan-Thana- 
Maharashtra) — Expansion : Specialised types of Machine 
Setews —- 870 tonnes, High Tensile Bolts 8 . Nuts, and High 
Tensile Studs — 1230 tonnes; New Articles: Stainless 
Steel Bolts. Nuts & Studs (including friction grip Bolts 8. 
Track show bolts — 300 tonnes. Total —• 2400 tonnes. (SE/ 
NA); M/s M.V. Veerappa 8. sons 190, 6th Cross Gandhi 
Nagar Bangalore. (Karnataka) — High Tensile Specialised type 
precision machine screws — 1800 tonnes. (NU); M/s Usha 
Diccastings(P) Ltd; C-20, Friends Colony, New Delhi. (Har¬ 
yana) — Steel Alloy Castings — 1200 tonnes., Stalinless Steel 
Castings — 120 tonnes, (NU), 

Metallurgical Industries (Non-ferrous) 

M/s N. Chandappa & N. Devaraj, 11-Archbishop Mathias 
Avenue, Advent Club Gate Road, Madras. (Kerala) — Sillicon 
Metal of 98% purity — 1,000 tonnes, Calcium Carbide (for cap¬ 
tive use) — 2,000 tonnes. (NU). 

Fuels 

The Managing Director, Madras Refineries Ltd; Manali, 
Madras. (Manali-Tamil Nadu) — Asphalt — 2,40,000 tonnes. 
Gasoline — 1,60,000 tonnes. (SE). 

Electrical Equipments 

Shri Kisto Kumar Saha, 233/5, Jagdish Bose Read, Calcutta. 
(EPZ-Maharashlra) — Mica Capacitors 8 . Parts 72 mill pieces. 
(NU); M/s Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd; 13, Laxmanrao Kirlorkar 
Road, Kirkee, Poona. (Maharashtra) — Stationery Diesel En¬ 
gines for power Ganeralion, capable of developing 500-3550 HP 
at 100 rpm. — 1500 nos. (SE); M/s Kirloskar Electric Co. Ltd; 
Malleswaram, Bangalore. (Karnataka) — Control Equipment 


—3000 units. (SE); M/s W.S. Insulators of India Ltd; Dhun 
Blitzing, 175/1, Mount Road, Madr:is~2. (Tamil Nadu) •— ILT, 
Insulators, including Bushings upto 400 KV. - 6,000 tonnes. 
(SE); M/s Satellite Engg. Ltd; P.O. Maize Products Kothwuru, 

Ahmedabad. (Kathwara-GujaraO -- Ceramic Capacitors .- 

100 Mill. Nos. (NU) Shri R. Sundararaman, Dhun Building, 

175/1, Mount Road, Madras. (Bangalorc-Karnataka) — 

Current Transformers: II KV.1800 nos, 22 KV—600 nos, 33 

KV—500 nos, 66 K V -600 nos; Potential Transformers : L1 KV— 
1800 nos, 22 KV—600 nos, 33 KV 500 nos, 66 KV—400 nos. 
(NU); M/s Andhra Mechanical 8. Electrical industries Ltd; 173, 
2nd Floor, Fateh Maidan, North Road, Hyderabad. (Andhra 
Pradesh) — Current Transformers — 66 KV--60 nos. Potential 
Transformers —66KV-—30 nos. (SE); M/s Transformer &• Switch- 
gear Ltd; 40-2nd, Main Road, Gandhinagar, Adyar, Madras. 
(Tamil Nadu) — Current Transformers: 11 KV—3,000 nos 
33 KV — 500 nos, Potential Transformers: 11 KV—250 nos, 33 
KV — 300 nos. (NA); M/s Applied Electronics (P) Ltd; Aftab 
House, A-5/6, Wagle Estate, Thana. (EPZ-Bombay Maha¬ 
rashtra) — Various types of Electronic test &* measuring equip¬ 
ments. (NU); M/s Bharat Electronics Ltd; Jalahalli P.O. Ban¬ 
galore). (Karnataka) - Ceramic Capacitors - - 40 million nos. 
(SE); M/s Brentford Electrical. (India) Ltd; P-25, Transport 
Depot Road, Calcutta-27. (UP) ----- Power Voltage Regulators 
(Upto 33 KV—7500 KVA), — 400 rios. (30,000 KVA) Rectifier 
Units (Upto 1000 KV — 20,000 amps) - 30 nos. (2,000 
KW), tranduclors (Upto 1000 KVA. 30 nos. (2,000 KVA). 
(NU); The Bombay Burmah Trading Corpn. Lid; Wallace 
Street, Fort, Bombay. (Maharashtra) — Electric un,-interr¬ 
uptible power systems -1100 KVA. Electronic Voltage Control 
Systems — 600 KVA, Electronic Frequency Conversion Systems 

‘ 2600 KVA. (NA); Crompton Greaves Ltd; Kanpur 
Bhandup, Bombay. (Bombay Maharashtra) - - Electric Fans 
— 3 lakh nos. (SE); Shri Dilawar Singh Arora, 16, Golf 
Links, Union Park, Bombay. (EPZ-Maharashtra) — Integra¬ 
ted Circuits — 2 miJEon nos. (NU); Shri Damodar Ratha, 
49, Shivaji Housing Society, Poona-16. (EPZ-Maharashtra) — 
Wire Wound Resistors — 3 million pieces. (NU); Shri D.N. 
Khandke, No. 1, Grosvener House, Poddar Road, Bombay. 
(Barapur-Maharashlra) — Hard Rubber Containers for Storage 
Batteries — 3 lakh nos. (NU); Shri Decpak Raj Narang, 

3, Cavalry Lines, Delhi—Printed Circuits - 50 tonnes. (NU). 

Electronic Equipment Co,, Amin Estate, Sonawal Cross 

Road, Gorcgaon East, Bombay. (Maharashtra).Diffusion 

Furnace 30 nos. Conveyer Type Alloy Furnace—12 nos. 
Special Type of high temperature furnace 3. special furnace 
die bonder — 12 nos. Die Bonder- 140 nos. Wire 
Bonder—30 nos. Photo Resistance Spinner —12 nos. Mask 
Alignment—10 nos. Controlled Air Heed 8\ Chemical Head 
—20 nos. Dry Boxes—20 nos. Air & Gas Drier—40 nos. 
Quartz system set, 50 nos. Deaping system for diffusion—20 
nos. Epitaxial system 8. Recite —l nos. R.F. Induction Hea¬ 
ter—12 nos. S.C.R. Power 8. Motor Control Temperature Cont¬ 
roller—100 nos. Vacuum system with pump Cor various equip-;, 
ment like vacuum even leak detector, evaporator, etc. -20 nos.J 
(NU). 

Electronic Corpn. of India Ltd; Industrial Development 
Area, Cherlapalli, Hyderabad. (Andhra Pradesh) Power Line 
Carrier equipment —300 nos. Frequency Shift Equipment— 
300 nos. (NA). 

Engineering Project (India) Ltd; Himalaya House, Kasturba 
Gandhi Marg, New Delhi. (Dclhi-Union 'Territory'—Electric 
Arc Meeting Furnaces — 10 nos. Electric Reduction Furnaces j 
—5 nos. (NA) 

Hackbridge Howittic 8* Easun Ltd; 5/7, Second Line Beach, < 
Madrasr—1. (Tamil Nadu)—Current Transformers up to 66 j 
KV and Potential Transformers up to 66 KV—-Total 300 nos. j 
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Power ft Distribution transformers 220 KV-2.5 million 
Indo American Electricals Ltd; D-146, Defence Colony, N^v 
Delhi-4.—Super Enamelled Winding Wires of Thinner gauges 
42 SWG ft above —100 tonn -s. (NA). 

The Miniature Bulb Industries of India, 15-a, Amrh Knur 
Road, Delira Dun. (Dchra Dun—-UP)”--Halogen Lamps for 
Automobiles -2 lakh nos. Halgen Lamps for studies, Film 
Projectors, etc,-—40,000 nos. (NA). 

Mulchandani Electrical ft Radio Industries Ltd; Thana 
Bombay. (Than a-M ah arashtra) -Card iac Pace Malters— 100 
nos (NU). 

The National Radio 8. Electronic Co. Ltd: Unity House 
8. Mama Paramanand Marg, Bombay. (Bombay-Maharashtra) 
—Solid State indicators (10VA-1KVA)—5000 units. Facial 
Annumciators—9,000 units. Electronic Relays for Power Line 
Systems —125 units. (NA) 

Polytronic Corporattonal, Sainath Industrial Estate, Build¬ 
ing No. 2 Babasahib. Kotkar Road, Goregaon (E) Bombay, 
(Santa Cruz EPZ Maharashtra) -Battry Chargers, Electronic 
test instruments, electronic regulated power supplies, Nuclear 
electronic equipment and industrial control instruments. (NU). 

Shri P.S. Navlakha, A. 5, Greater Kailash, New Delhi. 
(Bhopal-Madhya Pradesh)—Metal Jackets for dry k.ticry cells' 
- ■120 milli n nos. (NU). 

T.R. CUoudhary, 108/27, Mulund Colony, Malbur Hill Uo..d, 
Bombay. (Bombay-Maharashtra)—Fibre optics- 50 M. tonnes, 
(NU). 

Dr. V.B. Ghate, Maldon House, 29 New Marine Lines, Bom¬ 
bay. (Lhana-Maliarashtra) - Epitaxial Reactors with F. Genera¬ 
tors. 3 no.;. (Vertical for Horizontal). Diffusion Doping sys¬ 
tem. DiiULsion Furnaces with Control etc. 25 nos. 
Silicon Oxidisers. 4 nos. Wire Bonders. 25 nos. DieAltach- 
ers. 25 nos. Flip Chip Bonders (for EC’s) 12 nos. Wafer 
Fractures—25 no*. Test Computers — 3 nos. Vacuum Evapo¬ 
rators—5 nos. Slicing machine — 3 nos. Lapping Machines-* 

5 nos. (NU). 

M/s Zenith Electronics, 220, Walkeshwar Road, Bombay-6. 
(EPZ-Maharashtra)—Integrated Ciicuits — 15 million nos. 
(NU). 

M/s Hine Rectifiers Ltd; Lake Road, Bhandup, Bombay. 
(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Silicon Power Transistors (5 amps and 
abo ve)—1,00,000 nos, (NA). 

Shri A.K. Jain, N-%, Greater Kailash, New Delhi. (Al- 
war-Rajasthan)—Magnetic Heads —1 lakh nos, Tape/Deck 
Mechanism—-1 lakh nos. (NU). 

M/s Rao Insulating Co. (P) Ltd; P.O. Whitefield, Distt: 
Bangalore. (Karnataka) -Printed Circuits—12.5 lakh nos. 
(SE). 

Transportation 

M/s Ambitious Gold Nib Mfg. Co. (P) Ltd; 27/7, Nangia 
Park, Shakti Nagar, Delhi. (Delhi-Union Territory) -Spark 
Plugs — 30 lakhs Nos. (NU). 

M/s Chronomatic lnustries (P) Ltd; Vinod Sanghi, Prakash 
Mills Compound, Bombay, (Nasik/Aurangabad-Maharashtra) 
--Valves 8. Cores Automobile Type ft; Lubes—52 lakh nos. 
(NU). 

The Madras Aluminium Co. Ltd; JayalakshmiRace Course, 
Coimbatore. (Mettur Dam-Tamil Nadu)—Crush Braker, Alu¬ 
mina Powder Charger trucks, Paste material charger trucks 
ft metal tapping trucks—80 nos. Anode Lifting Winches—- 
200 nos. Pot Room Aluminium alloy accessories—250 Metric 


tonnes. Bauxite Hydrate Slurry Pumps—500 nos. Conti¬ 
nuous Casting ft Read Rolling Mill for aluminium—2 nos.NA). 

M/s J. Stone ft Co. (India) Pvt. Ltd; Calcutta. (Maha¬ 
rashtra) — Electrically operated Door Gears for Railway 
Coaches ft; Road Buses—3000 nos, (NU). 

Mace Private Ltd; Kundan Mansion* 2A/3, Asaf Ali Road, 
New Delhi. (Sonepat-Haryana)—Pistons—4 lakh nos. Piston 
Rings—24 lakhs nos. Cylinder Liners — l lakh nos. (NA). 

Shri Sudhir Sareen; B-28 Maharani Bagh, New Delhi-14. 
(Gurgaon-Haryana)—Roller Chairs for Automobiles ft Indus¬ 
trial uses—1 million meters. (NU). 

Shri Shyam B. Ghia, Industrial Insurance Building Opposite 
Church Gate Station; Fort, Bombay-20. —Diesel Trawler 
Yachts (38’ and 42’ long)—50 nos. (NU). 

Shri Vinod Ahuja, 147, Jor Bagh, New Delhi. (Haryana)— 
Industrial ft Automatic Roller Chain of Pitch—size 8/8 and 
above — 6 lakh meters. (NU). 

Shri V. Srihari Rao, 275/3RT, Sanhiyarcddy Nagar, Hydera¬ 
bad. (Ranipct, N-Arcot-T-Nadu) *-Valve Seals—3 lakh pieces. 
(NU). 

Industrial Machinery 

Shn Ashok Kumar, 47, Kennedy Avenue, Amritsar, (Ludhi¬ 
ana/Amritsar-Punjab) -Hosiery Nccd'es 60 mil. nos. (NU). 

Shri R.K. Rekhi. S-215, Greater Kaila.h, New Delhi. (Har¬ 
yana)—Pulp ft Paper Makinc Plant upto 2t0 M I p. day capacity 
one unit per annum valued at Rs 15 crorcs. Paper converting 
machinery - Plants upto 50 MT per day coated papers -500 
MTp.a. valued at Rs. 2.5 crorcs. (NU). 

M/s Heinz Lehmann (India) Ltd; 14/7, Mathura Road, Fari- 
dabad. (Faridabad-Haryana)—Pure Nickel Liners Rs 40 lakhs. 
(NA). 

R.K. Gupta, 5/7, Sidhpura Industrial estate. S. V. Road, 
Goregaon (W) Bombay. (Thana. Maharashtra) -- Hosiery Si 
Knitting machine Needles 20 million nos. (NU). 

National Machinery Manufacturers Ltd; Stadium House, 
81-83, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay, (Thana Maharashtra)— 
Fly Frames -120 nos. (NA). 

Lakshmi Machine Works Lid; 348, Avanashi Road, Coim¬ 
batore-18. (Coimbatore-Tamil Nadj)—Ruti High Speed Auto- 
Weaving Machine Jype-C—1800 Nos. (NA). 

Shri H.M. Dinshaw, c/o M/s Dinkey Motors, Ruby Man¬ 
sion, 3rd Floor, Forjett Street, Cross Lane, Bombay. v (Maha¬ 
rashtra)—Special Filtration Media for Beverage, Wine, Chemical, 
Drugs ft Pharmaceuticals etc —750 tonnes. (NA). 

Pennwalt India Ltd; Signal Hill Avenue, Tank Road, Sewri, 

Bombay. (Maharashtra).Solid Bowl Contrifuges with Helical 

screw which discharges solids continuously—24 nos. 

Orient Steel ft Industries Ltd; 803, Akashdecp, Barakhamba 
Road, New Delhi. (Haryana)—Complete-Pulp ft Paper Plant 
upto 50 tonnes per day capacity, including stock preparation 
equipment —1 complete plant, valued - 150 lakhs. (NU). 

M/s R.N. Engineering Industries c/o Agra Roller Flour Mills, 
Belanganj, Agra. (Agra-UP)—Flour Milling Plants—10 nos, 
Roller Mills—200 nos. Plansiftcrs—20 nos. Bran Finishers-* 
50 nos... Separators — 100 nos. Brush Machine —20 nos. 
Secure Machines-—20nos. Cookie Cylinders—20 nos. Washer 
Whizzers— 30 nos, (NU). 

Dalai Engg. Pvt. Ltd., 314, Jolly Bhavan No. 1,10, New Ma- 
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rine Lines, Bombay. (Thana-Mah.)~-Freeze Drying Plants 
t—Rs 25,00,000. (NA). 

Peareylal A Sons Pvt. Ltd; 42, Janpath, New Delhi, 
(Sikcnderabad-UP)—Refrigeration 8r Air-conditioning Units for 
buses, trucks and trains (including compressors and magnetic 
clutches). (NLJ). 

Guest Keen Williams Ltd., 3-A, Shakespeare Saiani, Cal¬ 
cutta—16. (Howrah—W.B.) (Bangalore—Mysore)—Pressed 
Metal Components and Assemblies—1000 tonnes in each 
factory. (NA). 

Elecon Engg. Co. Ltd. Wallabh Vidyanagar Gujarat. (Val- 
labh Vidyanagar-Gujarat)—Barnay type Buffalo type Wagon 
Marshalling Equipment such as Winch type wagon marshall¬ 
ing equipment, Coupling charger, Pan Wagon Axle Mule, Pig 
type/Wagon Marshalling equipment traversers, etc. valued 
worth Rs. 50 lakhs. (NA). 

Khandelwal Udyog Ltd., Kurle Kiral Road, Near Vidya 
Vihar Rly. Station Gbatkopar West Bombay. (Ghatkopar- 
Maharashtra)—Anode Stud Puller Cranes for Aluminium 
Plants —6 nos. (NA). 

Southern Structural Ltd; 29-A, Chambers Road, Madras 28. 
(Pattabhiram-Tamil Nadu)—Wharf Cranes upto 50tonnes lilt mg 
cap.—2 nos. Harbour Cranes (Dock side cranes upto 50 tonnes 
lifting capacity- 1 nos. (NA). \ 

M/s Punjab National Bank Ltd., Connaught Place, New 
Delhi. (Haryana)—Corrugating Medium 7260 tonnes. (NU). 

Shri Bair pm K. Mahendra, 15-Okhla Industrial Estate, New 
Delhi. (Haryana)—Bonded Abrasives—2000 tonnes. Coated 
Abras'vscs — 50 000 Silicon Carbide Abrasive Grams-2,500 
tenues. (NU), 

Shri Vivck N. Bhaskar, C-95, Maharnni Bagh, New Delhi. 
(UP/Haryana)-Grinding Wheels- 1500 tonnes. (NU). 

Millard Industrial Corpn. 2, Brabourne Road, Calcutta'I. 
(West Bengal) -M.5. & Alloy Steel Balls 20 MM to 55 MM dia 
(Grinding media steel balls) by rolling press -6,300 tonnes 
(NU). 

B.R. Harman S. Mohatla (India) Pvt.Ltd; Mustafa Building, 
Sir P.M. Road, Fort. Bombay. (Ulhasnagar-Mu.)— Steel Grind¬ 
ing Media (MR & Alloy Steel balls 20 mm to 55 mm. process 
—6,300 tonnes. (NA). 

Machine Tools 

M/s Textile Machinery Corpn. Ltd., Belgharia, Calcutta-56. 
(24-Parganas-W.B.)—Flash Taper upto $ dia capacity- 25 nos. 
Hydraulic Copying Lathes — 2 \ between Cent re/Max. dia 5" 
—50 nos. (NA). 

Shri B.C. Sinha, C/o Shri S. Band jee, No. 7, Nanjappa Road, 
Shantinagar, Bangalore. (Bangalore-Kamataka)—Pneumatic 
Rock Drills—3,500 nos. Deep Role Boring Tools — 3,500 nos. 
Rifling Tools —3,500 nos. Tools Bits — 30,000 nos. Special 
Reamers — 7,000 nos. Standard Tools Milling Cutters 1" 
to 4* dia.—1,500 nos. Standard Reamers 8\ End Mills $" io l" 
dia—12,000 nos. Broaches 6" to 48" 80 nos. (NU). 

M/s Guest Keen Williams Lid., Andul Road, Howrah. 
(Howrah-W.B.)— Rotor & Stator Siething Machines (for 
electrical stamping); Centreless Bar Turning Machines with 
Automatic loading unloading mechanism; Thread Rolling 
Machines, Nut Tapping Screw Machines, (for Bolt & nut 
Industry); Grinding Machines for Razor Blade industry. Total 
worth Rs 75 lakhs. (NA). 

M/s Mysore Kirloskcr Ltd., P.O. Yantrapur, Harihar. (Sal- 
tur-Karnataka)—Tooling Equipment—Rs 22 lakhs. (NA). 


v^Shri V.P. Kanoria, Kanoria Bluvan, Ghat Road, Nagpur-;; 
, (Nagpur-Mah.)—Cold. Segmental Saws- 50,000 nos. Cold Segj 
$fncntal Disc—2,000 nos. Hot Saws—5,000 nos. Die Heads- 1 
5,000 nos. (NU). ] 

M/s Animate Affiliates Pvl. Ltd., S-304, L.B. Shastri Margf 
Muland, Bombay-80. (Nasik-Mah.) — Seam Welding 

Rolls ^ - 70 tonnes. Spot Welding tips- -45 tonnscs. But/ 
Welding—5 tonnes Special Electrodes-'20 tonnes. (NU). 

M/s Shri S. Sinha, C/o Technology Syndicate (1) Pvt. Ltd 5 
5&6. Fancy Lancs Calcutta (Bangalore-Kamataka)— Hydrau< 
He Equipment such as Geer Pumps, Control Valves Cylinders--! 
Rs 1 Chores. (NU). r 

Agricultural Machinery 

The Bihar State Agro Industrial Development Corporation 
Ltd; Boring Road, Patna-1. (I-'atwah-Bihar) ■ -Agricultural 
Tractors (20-50 HP) - Zetor 2511) - 10,000nos.(NU). 

Earth Moving Machinery 

M/s Geometrical ’Ends Mlg. C \ India 105, Apollo Street, ls’„ 
Floor, Bombay. (Bombay- Maharashtra)- Road Rollers (4 to 5, 
tonnes—50 nos. Road Rollers (8-10) tonnes - 250 nos. (SE)„ : 

Mechanical Engineering Industries 

M/s Gedorc Tools (India) Pvl, ltd.; Golt Links, Nev 
Dclhi-3. (Aurangabad-Maharushtra.)- f orged Hand Tools — 
5,100 tonnes. (NU). 

The Indian Tool Manufacturers 1 Id. 1st Pekhran Road 
Thana, Maharashtra.). ( Lhana-Maharashtia)- Forged Hand 
Tool —3000 tonnes. (NA). 

Shri Raj Kumar Jain. 14, Alipur Road, Delhi. (Ghaziabacj 
UP)—Forged Maud to >ls 7)00 tonm*. (NU). 

CummcrciaE Office Household Equipment 

M/s Hindustan 7cleprintcis Lkl; Guindy, Madras. (Saida 
pcl-Tamil Nadu) Electric Typewriters -4,000 nos. (SE), 

M/s Faut A^ia. Ltd , lVrungudi, Ma,dial, (Saidapct-Tami 
Nadu) - St an dead Typewriters-- 20,000 nos. (NA). 

Industrial Instruments ; 

The Associated Cement Companies Ltd; Cement House! 
121, Maharishi Karve Road, Bombay-20. (Madukharai-Tami! 
Nadu) - Belt Weiidiers -Rs 25 lakhs. Bin Level Indicators— 
Rs 5 lakhs (NA). : 

i 

C hemicals (other than Fertilizers) > 

Shri Anil K. Gupta, S-301, Paneh Shila Park, New Delhi- 17j 
(Haryana)—Polypropylene Box Strappings — 600 tonnes, i 
(NU). j 

The Alimedabad Manufacturing E Calico Printing Co. Ltd,; 
Outside Jamalpur Gate, Ahmedabad. (Bombay-Maharashtra) 
—Caustic Soda—61,950 tonnes. (SE). 

The Ahnicdabad Manufacturing <?• Calico Printing Co. Ltd.; 
Calico Mills Chemicals Divisions, P.B. No. 12, Ahmcdabad-22^ 
(Ahmedabad-Gujarat).Caustic Soda— 3958 tonnes. (SE). , 

Basant PJasto Chemicals (P) Ltd C-I42, Industrial Area Noj 
1, Bulandshahar Road, Ghaziabad. (GJuuiabad-UP). Lea^ 
Stabiliser—200. Liquid Barium Cadmium —400. Barium Cad¬ 
mium Zinc Complex—300, Stabiliser Solid Barium Cadmiunt 
Complex—100. Stabilisers Orgauo. Tin Stabilisers—j 
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jt 50 tonnes, Other Slabiliwifr 50 tonnes, Total;—1200 ton- 
mes. (NU). 

f Bihar Stale Industrial Development Corpn. Ltd., Punaiehak, 
jPatna. (Bihar) —Biiuinlly OricjilcU, Polystyrene Film—1000 
;;cnnc$, 


!' BaUarpur Paper S\ Straw Board Mills Ltd., Thapar House, 
124, Janpath, New Delhi. (Ballarshah-Maharashtra)— Caustic 
Soda -9900 tonnes, (SL). 


Ciiituibluii Kilaehand, 7-B, Bhaktavar, Opp: Colaba Post 
ibffice, Bombay. (Maharashtra)- Polypropylene Box Strapping 
V 1000 tonne.. (NU). 

1 (ya.’umiitl India Ltd., 2^4 1)2, Dr A.Ji. Road, Bumbay-25, 
frAtul-Gujaiai) MalaOiiou Technical -500 tonnes. (SL). 

[ M/s Dharangndhra Chemicals Woi ks Ltd., Nirmal, 3rd Floor, 
Nariman Point, Bombay-1. (Gujarat). Sodium Bicarbonate 
7200 tonnes p.a. (SL). 

t Himachal Piadesh Minora! S. lad. Dev. C orpn. Ltd., Kishorc 
Bhavan, The Mall Simla. (Solan-Himachal Pradesh) -Biaxially 
Oriented Polystyicne piim —1000 tonnes. (NU). 


* Shri H P. Bagri, (To p,agrees Cereals (P) Ltd., 207, Maharshi 
pevendra Ro,»d Room No. 66/67, Calcutta-7, (Ahmcdabad- 
{Gujarat) Polypropylene Box Strappings -600 tonnes. (NIJ). 

J Hindustan Insecticides Pol, ( -255, Defence Colony, New 
jl>clhi. (AKvayc-Koialu) - JIHC Granules - -6,600 tonnes. 

| Jayadirce C hemicals Ltd., M. Nctaji Sublias Road, Calcutta- 
ji. (Ganjan-Oiissa) Caustic Soda -42,000 tonnes. (SE). 

* Shri Jagdish Cluuuha Changanlal, 2-A, Ronuldsay Road, 
BChatau Bhavan, Alipoiv, C aIauta-27) --Nitrous Oxide —120 
Million Litres. (N(J). 

Khimji Visram Sous, 92, Dr Dadabhoy Naoroji Rd. Fort, 
tBombay-ll. (Vnpi-Gujurat) Ossein — 1.200 tonnes, by-pro- 
Jduot Diealeiuui Phosphate - 2.1(0 tonnes. (NU). 


; Shri Kliuha Ray. K. 60. Jangpura intension. New Delhi. 
’(Malhura-UP) - --Beta NuplUho! - 2,000 tonnes, (NU). 

M/s Krishi Supplies, Gadag, S.C. Rly, Dislt. Dhaiavar, Kar¬ 
in at aka. <*. (Gudag/Kopal-Karnataka)- -Oxygen--8,00,(K)0 cm. 
‘Aectyleane Gas --- 3,00.000 c.m. (Nil). 

Kothari (Madras) Ltd., ‘KothmT Buildings, 20, Nungam- 
ibakkam High Road, Madras-34. (Tamil Nadu)--Caustic Soda 
■—33,000 tonnes. (NU). 

Shri Ravindra Nath Seth, Chartered Engineer, 10, Bakery 
lit Road, Hastings, Calcutta-22. (Juiridabad/Gurgaon-Haryana)— 
, Argon attachments- 1 no. Cryogenic Transport Tankers — 6 
nos. Oyogenic Customer Service Stations with vaporisers—12 
nos. Acetylene Plant--4 nos. (NU). 


Sauraslitia Chemicals, (Piop. Jiyajecrao Colton Mills Ltd.) 
PorbancLu-2. (Porbandar-Gujarat)— Soda Ash—2,68,000 ton¬ 
nes. (St). 


M/s Saurashtra Chemicals, (Prop. M/s. Jiyajecrao Cotton 
Mills Ltd.), Birlauagar, Gwalior. (Po rban dar-Gujarat)—Pro - 
nunc--60 tonnes p.a. (NA). 

Sangln Mourns (Bombay) Pvt. Ltd., 39-A, N.S. Pathak Road, 
Bombay-7, (Maharashtra) — Polypropylene Box Strappings 
— 600 tonnes. (NU). 

Tata Chemicals Ltd., Bombay House, 24, Bruce Street, Fort, 
.Bombay-1. (Gujarat)—Sodium Bicarbonate LP. Grade.—3?600 
tonnes, (NA). 

Mahirdra Malimdru Ltd., Gateway Building, Apollo 
; Bundar, Be mbay* l. (Poona-Maharashtra)--Glass Reinforced 
(Plastic Produt is—115 tonnes, (NU). 


Shri Modu Timbio, Post Box 31, Margao, Goa. (Margao, 
Salcete, Goa)—Polypropylene Box Strappings—4(X) tonnes. 

Shri M.M. Chopra, B-258, Greater Kaiksh-I, New Delhi- 
48, (Uttar Pradesh) — Polypropylene Box Strappings—500 
tonnes. (NU). 

The National Rayon Corpn. Ltd., Ewart House, Bruce 
Street, Fort, Bombay-1. (Mohana-Kalyaan-Maharashtra)— 
Caustic Soda—59,400 tonnes. (SL). 

M/s Union Carbide India Ltd., United Commercial Bank 
Bldg., 5, Parliament Street, New Delhi, L.D. Polyethylene— 
20,000 tonnes. Benzene—10,000 tonnes. (SL). 

Universal Oxygen Co., 27-10-21, Govcrnorpcl, Vijayawuda- 
2. (Kurnool-Andhra Pradesh)—-Acetylene Gas— 2,00,000 c.m. 
(NA). 

Shri Ved Prakash Agarwal, 169, Golf Links, New Delhi-3. 
(Haryana).—Polypropylene Box Strappings—(CO tonnes. (NU). 

Shri V.T. Sangani, c/o Bharat Steel Rolling Mills, Garadia 
Kuwa Road, Rajkot. (Kotharia-Gujarat)—Compressed Oxy¬ 
gen—4,50,000 c. meters. Compressed Acetylene—1,00,000 c. 
metres. (NU). 


Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Power Cables Pvt. Ltd., Bombav-1. (Gujarat)—A s- 
wagandha Extract—5 tonnes. Bael FAtiact- 5 tonnes p.a. 
Ashoka Extract— 5 tonnes p.a. PicrroJiiza Extract—-5 tonnes. 
Brahmi Extract—5 tonnes. Chirala Extract—5 tonnes. Jambul 
Extract—5 tonnes. Lodhra Extract—5 tonnes. Purarnara Ex- 
ritct—5 tonnes. Shatavari Extract-5 tonnes. Tulsi Extract 
—5 tonnes. Vasaka Extract--5 tonnes. Kalmegh Extract 
—5 tonnes. Henna Extract—20 tonnes. Belladonna Extract 
5- tonnes. Hyosoyamus Extract —4 tonnes. 1 peacac 
Extract--! ton. Kurchi Extract—5 tonnes. Nux Vomica 
Extracl—5 tonnes. Rauwolffa Extract—JO tonnes. Dhatura 
Extract—5 tonnes. Glycyrrhize Extract—30 tonnes. 

Ranbaxy Laboratories Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi-20. (Delhi- 
Uition Territory)—Nitrazapm Tablets 12.5 million nos. (NA). 

Sarabhai Chemicals, Wadi Wadi, Baroda. (Baroda-Guja- 
rat)—Hydrcxy Urea Formulation—10 lakh nos. capsules. (NA). 

Burroughs Jallcome <?. Co. (1) Ltd., Bombay-1. (Mahara¬ 
shtra)—Trimethoprim—3600 Kgs. Tablets (adult dosage) (80 
trimetheprim & 400 Kgs. sulphamcthaxa/olc) Paediatric (20 
mg. Trimetheprim and 100 mg. sulphamethaxazolc) (Scptram) 
—260 lakh tablets. Liquid preparations (suspension/syrup)— 
(40 mg. Trimethoprim & 200 mg. Sulphamet haxa/olc per 5 
ml.)—65 Kilo Litres, (NA). 

Roche Products Ltd; Bombay-34. (Maharashtra) Sul* 
phamethaxazole 18 tonnes. Tablets (adult dosage) (80 mgs. 
Trimethoprim S< 400 mg. sulphamelhazole). Paediatric (20 
mg. tritnethorprim) <?. 100 mg. sulphamethaxazolc (Bactrim), 
Liquid preparations 65 kilo litres (Suspension/syrup) 40 mg. 
trimethoprim and 200 mg. sulphametbaxazole per 5 ml. (NA). 

Sandoz (I) Ltd; Worli, Bombay-18. (Bombay-Mahara&htra) 
Brinordin Tablets—50 lakhs nos. Intestipan Formulations 
20,000. Phonipan Tablets—169 lakhs Kgs. Sandocycline Paediat¬ 
ric Suspension-50,000 litres. (NA). 

The Boots Company (1) Ltd; Bombay-I. (Bombay-Maha- 
rashtra)—Drufen Tablets—30 Mill nos. Ibuprofcn—6 tonnes. 

(NA). 

Ranbaxy Laboratories (P) Ltd; New Delhi. (Delhi-Union 
Territory)—L-Dopa—2 tonnes. (NA). 

Ranbaxy Laboratoris (P) Ltd; New Delhi. (Dellii-Umon 
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Territory)—Rifampicin Capsules—150 mg,—10 lakhs. —300 
nig.—4 lakhs. Rifampiom syrup—100/mg. 5, mi-750 litres. 
(NA). 

Sudarshan Chemical Industries Pvt. Ltd; Poona. (Maha¬ 
rashtra)- -3:3 Diehlorebia/idine Dihydrochloride—300 tonnes 
(NA). 

Hindustan lever Ltd; Bombay-20. (Maharashtra)-• Cham- 
pakal—5 tonnes. Fatty Aldehydes—5 tonnes. Benzaldehydes 
25 tonnes. Carveno 5 its derivatives — 3 tonnes. Cinnamic 
Alcohol—3 tonnes Carol Acetal—3 tonnes. Cyelemachant 
5 tonnes. Kastronc—5 tonnes. P-Crool (perfuinary grade) 

5 tonnes. Total -60 tonnes. (NA). 

Themis Pharmaceut icals, Bombay-60. (Amlheri-Malui- 
ruslura) - Tablets—250 mill, nos. Liquids—78,000 litres. In¬ 
jections—129 lakh nos. (SI ). 

Indian Drugs <f\ Pharmaceuticals New Delhi-49. (Hydera- 
bad-Andhra Pradesh.) -Diazepam (5mg. 10 mg.) tablets 

250 lakhs. Metronidazole (200 mg.) tablets—250 lakhs. Tri¬ 
methoprim Sulphumcihoxazolc (80 mg. 400 mg.) tablets - 60 
lakhs. Chloroquin Phosphate (250 mg.) tablets—2400 lakhs. 
(NA). 

Textiles 

Shri Ramalinga Choodambikai Mills. Ltd; Tirupur. (Tamil 
Nadu} Cotton Cloth-96 looms Ten y Lowe Is—12 looms. (SI). 

Bihar Stale Industrial Dev. Corp. Ltd; Patna - (Bihar)—Jute 
Products (Cement bags. Jute Twine <?’. sacking clothing bags) 
-- 16,000 tonnes* (Nli). 

Srec Siddeswar Textile Mills (P) Ltd; Mandipet, Dcvengere. 
(Karnataka).- -Cotton C'loih-85 looms (indigenous) make <T 
215 looms of import make. (NA). 

Jaipur Spg. <?. Weaving Mills Ltd; Bombay. (Juipur-Ryjas- 
than). -Cotton C'lolh—150 looms (indigenous) Wide Width 
Joth-50 looms (imported) Corduroy—50 looms (imported). 
Canvas- —50 looms (imported). (SI). 

Sundaram Spinning Mills, Komarapalayama (Via. Erode) 
Tamil Nadu. (Tamil Nadu).—Cotton Cloth—250 looms ol 
indigenous, make. Terry Towels- -50 imported looms. (Sir). 

Rajasthan Spg. Wvg. Mills Ltd; M-104, New Delhi. 
(Rajasthan)--Heavy Canvas Cloth —36 importded canvas looms. 
Terry-towelling cloth-24 imported terry towel looms). (SI:). 

Asbestos Packing <*. Manufacturing Co. Pvt. Ltd;, Bombay. 
(Bonibay-Maharashtra)--Tcxlilc Yarns, Packings, Mattresses 
Mantle nvinc 800 tonnes. (SL). 

The Dhanulakshmi Mills IJ; Tirupur-1 Coimbatore. (Tamil 
Nadu>~-Cotton Cloth—144 automatic looms of Indigenous 
Jerry. Towels—12 imported looms . (SE). 

M/s Shree Copal Industries Ltd: Rangpur Road, Kota-2. 
(Kota-Rujasihan)- -Cotton Fabrics- -300 indigenous looms. 
(SE). 

Paper & Pulp 

M/s Kores (India) Ltd; Plot No. 10 Off. Meses Road 
Worli Bombay-18. (Maharashtra).—High Grade Carbonising 
Tissue Paper, Airmail other kinds of light weight speciality 
Papers—3,500 tonnes. (NU). 

The Central India Spg. Wvg. f. Mfg. Co. Ltd; 24, Bruce 
Street, Fort, Bombay. (Nagpur-Maharashtra)- Tissue Paper- 2C0 
tonnes. Kraft Liner—500 tonnes. Carrugating medium —500*' 


Pester paper --300* (with an ultimate capacity of 3000 tonnes >< 
per annum of all varieties). (NA). 4 

M/s Bhanu Paper Mills I td: Tiruchirapalli. (FV!t avail ha- i 
lai-Tumil-Nadu) Pulp 4,000 tonnes. Paper Paper board j 
including draft A 1 , wrapping paper, wriiinu *V; Piinting paper. 
(NU). 

M/s I PIT) Packaging (P) ltd. T.‘'ajuti\ DNlt: Thana. : 
(Tarapur-Maharaslura)- Industiial paper - 10,000 tonnes. Paper ; 
board 2,000 tonnes, Whin* printing paper- 3.0(H) tonnes, 
(NU). 

M/s Drupa Agencies. I?-A, (Jukrnbaiia Road, North, Cal¬ 
cutta-20. (West Bengal). Pres* pan paper d\ Heruds 700tonn.es 
Leathcriod hoards 300 tonnes, Fibre Boards 400" Transformer 
boards- UK), tonnes (NU). 

M/s Nuclicm Plastics ltd 54 , I ml iN rial Area, Farldabad. : 
(Faridabad - Haryana)- High Purity (ellelose Pulp (F iller 
grade) - 3,300 tonnes. (NA). 

Shri Blmbatosh Das, C/o M,A W.S. Atkins Pvt. Ltd., 2I-A, > 
Shakespeare Surani. Calcutta-)?, til-Panv.navWest Bengal)— - 
Air Mail Onion--’-Skin -600 Tonnes, Base paper for lamina¬ 
tion <$; Allied Absorbent type* 1200". Uehrs quality heavy 
weight Bond -2,400 tonnes. ‘ High Tuisile Atlas paper-900- < 
tonnes. Punching paper board (for computer) tennes (NU). 

Food Processing Industries 

M/s 1 lour Food Ltd; 27, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Indore. 
(Dewas-Madhya Pradesh)--Protein Isolate* I TJ 0 tonnes. (NA). 

M/s Vegetable Industries <?« Product*. (India) Pvt. Lid; 52, 
Janpath, New Delhi. (Dclhi-Union Territory) Food Vege¬ 
tables Protein Products -3,000 tonnes. (iNU). 

Shri K.T. Mohan, 15, S.P. Koil Street, Mannady, Madras, 
(Coimbatore-Tamil Nadu).-> Starch 12,000 tonnes. Glucose 
—6,000 tonnes. Maize Oil, Maize Oil Cake, Mai/e Gluten, 
Tapioca Gluten, etc.-*3,000 tonnes. \ NU). 

Rubber Goods 

M/s Auto Miudials Pvt. Ltd; Maker Bhnvan, 18, New Marine 
Lines, Bombay-20. Aura,nnabad-Mid'ara‘ lit rad High Pressure 
Rubber Hisses 4,00,0)0 metres. (NU). 

M/s Radhu Industries, Radliu Cinema Building, G.T. Road, 
P.B. No. 9001 Shahdara. Dcthi-32. (Gba/iabad-UP).- Automo¬ 
bile Fan VTJelts - 15 lakhs nos. (NU). 

Synthetics Chemicals Lid; New Cheat Insurance Bldg; 
7-Jamshedji Tata Road, Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay-20. 
(Bareilly-UP). Steel Cord Rubber Conveyor Belling, "Textile 

Reinforced Rubber Conveyor Belting . 20,000 metres (700 

tonnes); 1 lakh metres (1400 tonnes) 25,000 metres (400 
tonnes). (NA). 

Shri 1LD. Patel; 7-A, Atul Park, Near Naranpura Char 

Rasta, Ahmedabad-13. (Gujarat)..Rubber Convenor Belting 

-500 tonnes, f an <?; V-Belts--6 lakh nos. (NU). 

Friends Beltings (P) Ltd; 66-Khurshid Market, Sadar Bazar, 

Dclhi-6. (Soncpat-Maryana).Rubber (Vnvcyor Belting- JC00 

tonnes. Fan l> V-Bclls—6 lakhs nos. (NU). 

Shri Rajesh Wadhwa, A-7, Meerut Road, Gha/iabad. 
(Ghuziubad-UP)—Conveyor Belting ITU) tonnes. Steel Cord 
Belting— 500 tonnes, (NU). 
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| Nirlon Synthetic Fibres <*. Chemicals Ltd: 115, Mahatma 
j Gandhi Road, P.B. No. 870, Bombay. (Maharashtra)-—Con- 
! vcyor Bellini', - 1200 ionnees, F an A. V-Bclts ■ ■■ 12 lakh nos. 
(NU). 

J l eather, Leather Goods & Pickers 

1 Sri Krishnarajendra Mills L id; A-14. West tnd C olony, New 
f Delhi-1. (Uttar Pradesh) ■ Fim-hed leather from Goat $- 
: Sheep Skms (such as upper leather lining leather) Makhnos.) 
f Finished Leather from hides •--< 150.000 nos. (NU). 

i 

* M/s l.itl Ciopul Gluid'.u Vi. Muliaiii Mansion, 163, S.P. 
| Mukherjcc Kil; Calcium. (I an^rii-Calcuila-lWcst Bengal)-- 

t inished I.calltci Irom Hides 5 lakh nos, Finished leather 
lYem skins 15 lakh nos. (NU), 

M M. Khalilullah (’<>., 45. Vcpcrv High Road, Periainenl, 
Madras. (North Aran I Tamil Nadu)—F 1 Tanned Goat 
I &: Sheep Skins 25 lakh pieces. I mished I.eat her- 6 lakh 

* pieces. (Sl'/NA). 

I Glass 

I 

The Shimbhaoh Industries Pvt. Ltd; P O. Shimbhaoli. Distt: 
I Meerut. (HapurUP) Cilass Bottles -18,(100 tonnes. (NA). 

< era mies 


Letters of Intents, Cancelled, Lapsed, 

Treated as Withdrawn 

(Information pertains to particular letters of intent only). 

M/s Kant S: Co. (P) Ltd; 15, Clive Row, Calcutta-1. 

Shri P.K. Badlani, c/o M/s Sadhana Textile Mills Pvt. Ltd; 
Off: Globe Mills Passage, Worli, Bombay-18.—Gears for 
Automobiles. 

Shri Virindcr Singh, 5/9, Kirti Nagar, Industrial Area, New 
Delhi -Propeller Shafts, etc. 

Shri M.S. Mani, 10, Rupak Society. St. Xavier High School 
Road, Ahmedabad.- -Fuel Injection Equipment. 

Mrs. Vijayarajo P. Rane Sardesai, Sanquelim, Goa—Baby 
Food, etc. 

The Secretary. Department of Commerce Industry, Govt, 
of M.P., Bhopal*- Biscuits. 

M/s Janta Sahakari Samiti, P B. No. 131, B-5 S\ 6, Industrial 
Estate, Jcdhpur.™ Scooters. 

Shri R.P. Mrdy, 14. Judges Court Road. Alipore. C’alculta- 
27—Various Fluorides. 

Shri V.A. Kumar. 401, Akash Da p, Barakhamba Road, 
New Delhi—Agricultural Tractors. 


M/s Belapur Reh.»cU>ries Ltd: PC). Beipahar, Sambalpur. 

I (Belpahar-Orissa) Fite Bricks 20,000 tonnes. (Zircon-Bricks 

! .5,000 tonnes. <?. low Grog <?. Plastic varieties —15,000 , 

tonnes) i.e - 60,000 tonnes after expansion. (SI'). 

, Cement <?. Gypsum Products 

Mysore Iron tL Steel I td; Bhadravali Post, Distt: Shimoga. 
(Bhadravali-Karnalaka) ■ Pori land Blast Furnace Slag Cement 
—70,000 tonnes. (SL). 

M/s Rnhtas ludustiics Ltd, limes Ifnu.e, 4th Fluor, 7, Baha¬ 
dur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi. (Dahniumigur-Bihar).— 
Portland Blast Furnace Slag Cement -2,22 lakh tonnes p.a. 
(SF). 

M/s Mysore Cements ltd, U( O Ihuk Buildings, 4th Floor, 
Parliament Street, New Delhi-1. (Narsingarh-I)amoh-MP)-- 
Portland Cement 4 lakh tonnes p.a. (NU), 

Timber Products 

Shri I.N. Bawri, Bara Bazar Road, Shillong. (K lut'd <?; 
Jantia Hills in Meghalaya) -Commercial Plywood including 
black boards 6'. Flush doois (4 mm basis)- 2 million square 
metres. (NU). 

Shri N. Venkaiva, 'limber Tcchnoh gist, G-2, 44/3, A.C, 
Guards. Hyderabad-4. (Fast Godavari-Andhra Pradesh)- - 
Commercial Plywood (4 mm equivalent)- I million Sq. metres. 
Decorative Veneers A. Plywood (4 mm equivalent)- 5 lakh sq. 
metres. (NU). 

The Indian Plywood I Manufacturing Co. Ltd;" 9-Wallace 
Street, Bombay-1. (Maharashtra) - Integrated Pi>wood. Ve¬ 
neers and other wood panel products —IS lakhs niuare metres 
(NU). 


t . 

KURUKSHETRA 

^ English fortnightly of 22 years’ standing 
1 published on behalf of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

An invaluable guide to understand 
rural India where 80% of the 
population lives. 

Deals with all aspects of village life 
j with emphasis on integrated 
I development, welfare of the weaker 
I sections, extension of new 
1 knowledge, more employment, 

' expansion ot the cooperative 
sector and local self-government. 


ALSO CARRIES FEED-BACK REPORTS FROM THE FIELD. 




SPECIAL OFFER 

it 25% concession on subscription 
tates to students, teachers (on produc¬ 
tion ot the certificate from their head of 
the institutions) end libraries. 

it 20% discount to subscribers of 
Kurukchctra on purchase of our publi¬ 
cations worth Rs. 5/• or more. 



Business Manager 
PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
Ministry of Information & Broadcasting 
Patiala House, New Delhi* 110001 


*3 a*: 


c.»p 73/69# 
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Agents : Khemka b Co. (Agencies) Private ini. Speedbird House, M Block, Connaught Circus,' 
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If tMt true story of 
Sri Balasubramantan 
of LalguOl is any 
indication, Indie' 
soon Hava fuNy 
exploited th« great 
potential in the 
country's youth. 

Balasubramanian joined BHEL 
10 years ago, as a peon. All he 
had was a high school certificate 
and a will to crow BHEL vhowed 
him the way. Intensive on-the-job 
training, lectures by experienced 
staff aided by audio-v isuul presen¬ 
tations— BHEL’s training centre 
took him through Quick, successive 
promotions and helped him to 
mature into a skilled technician. 
Today he earns more than font 
times his initial salary, and secs no 
limit to his ascent. Like the 
thousands of his colleagues, whose 
talents arc lully exploited by 
BHEL, he has shattered a myth 
and established a fact that Indian 
workers are among the world’s 
best in skill and efficiency. The 
emergence of BULL as a member 
of the International Power Club’ is 
the greatest testimony to this fact. 


All day* art Nhiy toys ct 

•Hit 

At BHEL, the employees get the 
opportunity to qualify themselves 
further, undergo specialised 
on-the-job training in a field most 
suited to their aptitudes Their 
achievements arc promptly reward¬ 
ed with promotions to senior 
positions and financial incentives. 
This is how the greatest success 
in industry has been achieved. By 
never forgetting how important 
the employees are. By treating 
every day like the May Day. 

Ovtr VU .1 Oeroraa In amptoyaa 
bnwflti—In amaitltlaa and 
walftra 

BHEL takes every possible step 
to give its employees a prosperous 
career and a happier home. BHEL 
has gone even ahead of our times 


fcy rifning ft bipartite agreement, 

• major step towards evolving a 
national wage policy. 

For the first time in the indus¬ 
trial hi*lory of India, the staff 
and the management have arrived 
at a mutually beneficial settlement 
— voluntardy and without 
involving « third party. 

Welfare Schemes for the entire 
families of employees help restore 
peace and happiness to thousa nds 
of homes. Amenities to staff com¬ 
pare with the best anywhere in 
the country Technicians are sent 
all over the world for training in 
the most up-to-date techniques in 
power generation and utilization. 

Not a alngta man-hour lost In 
2 ytan 

Naturally, today BHEL can turn 
out power equipment as modern 
as any other country in the world 
can. Productivity per employee 
touched Rs. 53,000/• per year in 


197 m ft* ftffthtftt R*. 36 , 600 /- It 
1972-73 and Rs 29,000 /- In 1971*71 
Another magnificent demon- g 
stration of the May Day spirit by 
BHEL employees is the fact that 
not a stogie mmtoour was toss to all the 
four units to the last 2 yean. 

BHEL- __ 

powsrsfid proaparity 

' Today, BHEI employs nearly 
45.000 people in its units at Bhopal* 
Hardwar, Hyderabad and Ttruchi. 
Who, by their dedicated labour, are 
helping the nation achieve self- 
sufficiency ip power and are thus 
opening up employment oppor¬ 
tunities to hundreds of thousands 
more. 

Guided by their spirit, BHEL 
will continue to exploit more 
young talents, turning manpower 
into workpower. 

Bharat ftary Elactrkak Ltd 

IS-20 Keubrh* Gandhi Marg 
New Delhi 110001 


Power 
to the 
people 
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Chairman's Speech 


^numop rivjDM m tara 

Creditable Performance 
in a Difficult Year 

The following is the address by the Chairman, Mr. R. G. S. 
Nairn, at the 48th Annual General Meeting held on May 17. 1974 
at Calcutta. ’ 


I have pleasure in welcoming you to 
the 48th Annual General Meeting of the 
Company. 

As the Directors' Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 31st Decern* 
her, 1973, have been iri your hands for 
some time, I should like, with your per¬ 
mission, to take them as read. 

THE AUTOMOTIVE TYRE INDUSTRY 

Industry production in 1973 totalled 
approximately 50 lakhs automotive tyres, 
about the same as in 1972. The continu¬ 
ed power shortage, difficulties in obtain¬ 
ing raw materials, frequent dislocation in 
transport facilities and labour problems 
in some units affected the production of 
the Automotive Tyre Industry in 1973. 
As a result, the gap between demand and 
availability of important product groups 
such as truck, rear tractor and earth- 
mover tyres has been further widened. 

The Fifth Five Year Plan target is 100 
lakhs automotive tyres, winch is to be 
achieved in 1978-79. It has been planned 
by the Government that the major part or 
this expansion programme will be achieved 
by new manufacturing units and letters of 
intent have been issued to about 15 new 
units. In this context, it should be 
remembered that the gestation period for 
new units can be three to four years, 
particularly due to extended deliveries for 
machinery. Consequently, the main bur¬ 
den of meeting the increasing market re¬ 
quirements will continue to rest on the 
existing manufacturers in the next few 
years. 

Following on the decontrol of selling 
prices for automotive tyres and tubes, the 
industry increased prices with effect from 
29th April, 1974, in order to cover a part 
of the cost increases which have taken 
place since November, 1968, when the 
prices were last fixed. 

In order to ensure that those tyres 


which are in short supply arc available to 
genuine consumers at the recommended 
retail prices, the Industry, wtih the assis¬ 
tance of the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments, is now in the process ofumpie- 
menting a revised distribution system. 

TftE COMPANY’ OPERATIONS IN 

1973 

Sales 

Total bales of your Company in¬ 
creased by 6.1% over 1972 to Rs. 101.65 
crores. This is the lirsf time that our 
turnover has exceeded Rs, 100 crores. 

The demand for all our products con¬ 
tinued to rise. However, in spite of the 
increased production, wc were not able to 
meet the demand, particularly for truck 
tyres where a shortage continues due to 
insufficient capacity. Your Company, 
therefore, took special steps to try to 
ensure equitable distribution throughout 
the country. As in the past, wc have 
maintained priority of supplies to vehicle 
manufacturers. State Transport under¬ 
takings and Defence. 

Sales of non-tyre products, particular¬ 
ly industrial rubber products such as 
conveyor and transmission belting, hoses 
and vee belts, increased by 11.2% by 
maximum utilisation of capacity. How¬ 
ever, the availability of bicycle iirrw 
was badly affected by a shortage of rim 
strip. 

Exports 

Dunlop India set up a new record in 
1973 by exporting to 87 countries and , 
earning Rs. 3.33 crores, the highest 
achieved by any tyre company in India. 

Amongst the products exported were 
a variety of automotive tyres, including 
tyres for aeroplanes, cycle tyres and 
tubes, cycle rims, vee belts, transmission 



belting and rubber solution. The ranee 
ot cycle tyres developed exclusively for 
export continued to perform well in the 
sophisticated IJ.S.A. market. 

A special feature in J973 was the 
development ol exports ol products such 
as sports goods, particularly tennis and 
squash rackets, produced by small scale 
enterprises, as also bicycles, bicycle com¬ 
ponents and slotted angles. An order 
for nearly lOO.OfX) tennis rackets was 
secured from ihc U.K. 

The Company took (he initiative of 
mvitmg a select number of potential 
overseas buyers to visit Dunlop factories 
in India and, as a result, large export 
orders were booked/ y 


in laiipmoa ot the 
creditable achievements as 
house, Dunlop India has 
Certificate of Eligibility 
Government of India. 


c ompany $ 
an export 
received a 
from the 


We are fully aware ot our responsibility 
to help the country to increase its foreign 
exchange earnings. We are therefore 
making increasing efforts to expand our 
exports. 


Production 

Although there were continuous 
power cuts throughout the year at the 
Sahaganj laclory, production was higher 
than in 1972. 

Al the Ambuuur factory, even though 
the severe power cuts in Tamil Nadu 
continued until the middle of July, the 
additional number of days worked dur¬ 
ing the year together with the full 
impact of the factory’s expanded capacity 
partially offset the effect of power shor¬ 
tages during the first half of the year and 
output was considerably higher than in 


At both factories, special emphasis 
was given to the production of those 
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types of tyros St> sljort supply, particularly 
truck and rear tractor tyres. 

Personnel 

Despite the difficult labour situation 
in the country, I am hapoy to report 
that since the reopening of the Ambattur 
factory on 29th January, 1973, industrial 
relations throughout the Company have 
remained satisfactory. The long-term 
agreements which govern the terms and 
conditions of employment of our 
unionised statr have gone a long way to 
maintain the stability in industrial 
relations in your Company. 

A tripartite settlement signed on 19ih 
September, 1973, as a supplementary to 
the long-term agreement of 17th May, 
1972, has resolved all outstanding issues 
at the Ambattur factory and restored a 
proper climate for productivity. 

[ take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of the commendable 
efforts made by the Company's employees 
during a difficult year, and conveying 
to all of them my sincere thanks. 

Profit and Loss Account 

Your Company L constantly endea¬ 
vouring to impro\e profitability by 
maximising production and achieving 
ail possible economies. In the case ot 
purchasing, we were able to effect subs¬ 
tantial economies by buying critical 
raw materials before the sharp price 
increases in the second half of 1973. On 
the operating side, in spite of rapid 
inflation, we have been able to contain 
cost increases to a reasonable level. One 
example is that, on an increased sales 
volume, transport and delivery expenses 
in 1973 were considerably lower (ban 
in the previous year. Furthermore, as a 
result of tighter controls, we were able 
to reduce our working capital, and inte¬ 
rest charges were Rs. 42 lakhs lower 
than in 1972. 

It was these measures that contributed 



Index of mwnmtm ini costJtttiid fW pi ices 


to the increase of Rs. 2.52 crores in the 
profit before tax for 1973. However, 
the total pre-tax profit at 4.9% of turn¬ 
over was not satisfactory. After main¬ 
taining the dividend at the same level of 
the last four years, wc have only been able 
to transfer Rs. 57.78 lakhs to Revenue 
Reserves, which is, of course, insufficient 
for continued development and growth 
of this Company. 

COSTS AND SELLING PRIC ES 

The decontrol of selling prices of 
automotive tyres and tubes is particularly 
welcome because, since November, 1968, 
selling prices have not been increased 
and. during this period, your Company 
has had to absorb the ever-increasing 
costs. 

7b give you an idea of the magnitude 
of these cost increases, our raw material 
costs of automotive tyres and tubes 
increased by 11.97,% between November, 
1968 and the end of June, 1973. Between 
July, 1973 and February, 1974. these 
costs have increased by a further 
29.74%, Between February and the 
beginning of April, 1974, raw material 
costs have escalated by a further 17.14%, 
making a total of 58.85%. 


The Agreements have been approved in 
principle by the Central Government 
and wc expect to sign detailed Agree¬ 
ments with the two Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporations in the near future. 

Briefly, the Agreements conceive of 
Dunlop U.K. preparing and providing 
project data in the U.K. and continued 
technical assistance being provided by 
Dunlop U.K, and Dunlop India for a 
period of five years after the commence¬ 
ment of production. 

A special feature of these Agree¬ 
ments is that part of the fees will be 
paid locally in Rupees, which will result 
in foreign exchange savings. 

The Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tions are responsible for execution cf 
the projects and both have expressed 
their desire to appoint Dunlop India as 
technical consultants in view of the unique 
expertise we have developed to under¬ 
take this work. 

Dunlop Indii? k proud to be associat¬ 
ed with these projects, which will help 
to reduce the present tyre shortage, 
provide employment and give momen¬ 
tum to industrial growth. 


I consider that the pragmatic decision 
by Government to decontrol automotive 
tyre and tube prices will provide the in¬ 
centive for increased production. This 
decision will also help your Company to 
operate economically and to generate 
funds to finance the R AD programmes, 
to provide for modernisation and growth, 
and to give shareholders a reasonable 
return on their investment. 

C OLLABORATION AGREEMENTS 

Two State Industrial Development 
Corporations, Andhra Pradesh and West 
Bengal, signed Technical Collaboration 
Agreements in November, 1973 with 
Dunlop Limited, U.K., and Dunlop India 
Limited for setting up automotive tyres 
and tubes factories in these two States. 



Documents being exchanged after the signing of the 
technical collaboration agreement with the West 
Bengal Industrial Development Corporation Ltd . 


We have also offered to supply 
know-how fer scooter and cycle tyres 
and tubes to two small scale manufac¬ 
turers and Government's approval is 
awaited, 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

I mentioned last year our intention 
1o establish an RAD unit for cycle 
tyres and tub*s. During the year, we 
have enlarged our objective and now 
plan to establish an integrated RAD 
Centre at Sahaganj, covering our entire 
product range. Om* intention is to 
consolidate all RAD efforts now spread 
around the organisation for better co¬ 
ordination and control, and thereby im¬ 
prove effectiveness of R AD expenditure. 
The new Dunlop Research Centre will 
also assist in providing technical facilities 
under agreements to other organisations. 

The greatest benefit from this new 
Research Centre will be derived if it 
has access to the basic know-how 
already available and being continually 
developed by our associates. Dunlop 
U.K. in association with Pirelli, Italy. 
This know-how, developed at a very high 
cost, has been provided to us in the past 
against a nominal technical aid fee. I, 
however, regret to inform you that cur 
discussions with Government for renewal 
of our Technical Aid Agreement with 
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Dualop have not yet been fruitful. 1 
earnestly hope that it shall be possible 
to renew this Agreement in the near 
future in the interest of local technology 
keeping abreast of fast moving interna¬ 
tional technological developments. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

As I have mentioned earlier, the de¬ 
control of automotive tyre and tube 
prices will help us to generate funds for 
modernisation and expansion. However, 
the cost increases that we have had to 
absorb, particularly over the last twelve 
months, and *hc production losses due 
to power shortages, have had a very ad¬ 
verse effect on our internal cash genera¬ 
tion. The credit control measures recently 
introduced by the Reserve Bank of India 
have further added to our financing 
problems. Consequently, this may 
necessitate a review of the implcmenta- 



your Company during these eventful 
years. The first pneumatic lyres to come 
to India were imported by Dunlop in 
1898 and this event marked the beginning 
of a revolution in road transport. In 
1936, your Ccmpany set up India's 
first automotive tyre factory at Sahaganj, 
West Bengal and thus enabled the 
country to take the first step towards 
self-sufficiency of a vital produet. 

Over the years, your Company hos 
identified itself with the nation's aspira¬ 
tions, anticipated the country’s needs and 
has very often been the first to manu¬ 
facture new products such as aircraft tyres 
for the Indian Air Force, Air-lndia and 
Indian Airlines; tyres for Vijaynnta 
tanks and other Defence vehicles; rubber 
conveyor belting for major piojects; 
tractor lyres and hoses for agriculture; 
tyres for animal drawn vehicles and 
special lyres for export. Even today, 
Dunlop is the country's only manufac¬ 
turer of aircraft tyres. 

I can claim with pride I hat Dunlop 
has developed its manufacturing facilities 
and skills to meet the needs of the 
country often at high developmental 
costs. This policy of your Company 
has made a major contribution towards 
achieving the national objective of self- 
reliance and served the country well in 
war and peace. 


A Jumbo jet fitted with Dunlop India tyres* Dunlop 
is the countrys only manufacturer of aircraft tyres . 

tion and timing of our expansion and 
modernisation projects. 


Dunlop India is also at the forefiont 
of the Tyre Industry’s drive for exports. 
Over the last five years (1969-73) we ex¬ 
ported to nearly 100 countries including 


the U.S.A.. the U.k. and the, tl.S.S.k. 
and earned Rs. 15.74 crores, which cons, 
t it ut cd a substantial part of the 
Industry’s exports. 

looking from every point of view, 
Dunlop India can be proud of its 
pioneering role over the last 75 years. 

On the threshold of the fourth 
quarter of a century, we look forward to 
making a still greater contribution to¬ 
wards the nation’s transport, industry, 
agriculture, Defence and exports. At the 
same time, our own creative ability, 
strengthened and supported by the latest, 
international technology, will ensure that 
India docs not lag behind world standards. 

The long record of Dunlop’s service 
to India and its contribution towards 
technological development mid .self-reli¬ 
ance places the Company in a very 
special position and 1 hope that the 
recent restrictive provisions of the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act will 
not be allowed to affect the Company's 
operations and fut ui c dcvclopmen t: 
plans. 

It is my sincere belief that in the 
years ahead Dunlop India will be allowed 
to play its part fully in meeting the 
country's increasing needs in many vital 
areas and thus contribute to national 
development. * 

Note: 7 his docs not purport to be a 
record of the proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting . 








The Energy Crisis has also cieatcd 
serious problems for us. Many of cur 
major raw materials, such as nylon tyre 
cord, carbon black, some synthetic § 
rubbers and rubber chemicals, arc § 
derived from oil, and apart from the | 
problems created by the increases in the § 
cost of these raw materials, their § 
availability in sufficient quantities is § 
uncertain. We also face continuing § 
power cuts, restricted supplies of fur- § 
nace oil for the Ambattur factory and | 
problems in obtaining the required 2 
quality and quantity of coal for the 2 
Sahaganj factory. In addition, wood S 
pulp for manufacturing rayon tyre § 
cord may be in short supply in the § 
second half of 1974. Nevertheless, I am § 
confident that these problems will be 2 
overcome in the longterm, and 1 view the 8 
future with optimism. | 

75 YEARS IN INDIA § 

In 1973, your Company completed 75 | ! 

years. This is, therefore, an appropriate s j 

occassion to recall the achievements of ^*c 
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INDIAN BANK 

( Wholly owned by the Govt, of India ) 

Head Office: 17, North Beach Road, Madras-600001. 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1973 


The Board of Directors have 
pleasure in presenting the audi¬ 
ted Balance sheet and Profit 
and Loss Account tor the year 
ended 31st December, 1973. 

IMPACT OF MONETARY 
POLICY: 

The working of the banking 
system during the year was 
conditioned more than ever 
before by the culmination of a 
series of credit control mea¬ 
sures clamped down by the 
monetary authorities ‘‘with a 
view to influencing the cost and 
availability of commercial bank 
credit”. In the wake of deepen¬ 
ing stresses and strains in the 
economy, interest rates on cer¬ 
tain classes of deposits were 
pul up though fractionally 
— Bank Rate itself was raised 
from 6% to 7%, apart of the 
Icndablc resources of the bank¬ 
ing system was mopped up by 
enhancing the statutory cash, 
reserve ratio from 3% to 7% 
in three stages accompanied by 
stepping up the statutory liqui¬ 
dity ratio itself to 32% from 
30%. The impact of these ratio 
revisions was to limit the lend¬ 
ing capability of the banking 
systemic about 61 % of the de¬ 
posit resources, as against 67 % 
at end of 1972. Recourse to 
refinance from the Reserve 
Bank was curtailed by the im¬ 
position of quantitative ceiling 
apart from raising the cost of 
borrowing as well. The net 
liquidity ratio (NLR) that go¬ 
verns the rate of interest payable 
or certain types of borrowings 
from the Reserve Bank was 
marked up from 36% to 40% 
in three stages, and the maxi¬ 
mum rate of interest so pay¬ 
able was hoisted back to 15% 
from 12% prevailing earlier in 
the year. The cost of bank cre¬ 
dit was directly marked up by 
the imposition, in two stages, 
of a minimum interest rate 


of 11 % on lendings by the bank¬ 
ing system, — except on cer¬ 
tain exempted categories of 
bank credit. The maximum 
permissible interest rate on ex¬ 
port credit was taken upto 8 %% 
(from 7%) und the minimum 
rate on bills under the New 
Bill Market Scheme was raised 
in two stages, from 8 % to 9.5 %. 

The impact of these succes¬ 
sive monetary restraints was a 
serious depletion of the liqui¬ 
dity position of the banking 
system, — as indeed the mea¬ 
sures were intended to be. 
But coming on the heels of ex¬ 
cess liquidity so temptingly 
prevailing only some months 
before, the sudden evaporation 
of liquidity had an unsettling 
effect both on the banking sys¬ 
tem as well as borrowers from 
the banking system, public 
und private sector borrowers 
alike. Despite some possible 
moderate fluctuations in liqui¬ 
dity in the coming months and 
years, any return to conditions 
of excess liquidity seems to be a 
far cry for quite a timetoconie. 
Indeed the banking system and 
the borrowers may have to 
gear themselves to conditions 
of credit stringency, maybe of 
increasing rigour, if the bank¬ 
ing system is to continue to 
support fresh investment in 
the productive segment of the 
economy. This poses an excit¬ 
ing challenge to the banking 
system to accelerate the pace 
of deposit mobilisation by 
winning over the most marginal 
of depositors through efficient 
arid inexpensive customer ser¬ 
vice, rationalisation of internal 
procedure, and extension rf 
branch network. The banking 
system should also ensure that 
the genuine credit requirements 
of the productive sector are 
not starved. The borrower has 
likewise to reckon with paucity 
of credit and foster financial 


discipline of the highest order 
in the management of the busi¬ 
ness enterprise. 

Thanks perhaps to the mode¬ 
rate size of its operations, In¬ 
dian Bank has sought to bring 
about a flexible approach by 
examining the credit require¬ 
ments of its borrowers in the 
productive sector on the merits 
of each case, and has endea¬ 
voured to reduce the hardship 
arising from the overall const¬ 
raint in its lendable resources. 
Drawals against sanctioned 
limits were not frozen by any 
rule of thumb method. 1 he 
flow of credit to the prioiiiv 
sectors in particular was allow¬ 
ed unrestrained as presented m 
greater detail elsewhere in tit is 
report. 

A YEAR OF SPECTACULAR 
GROWTH DEPOSITS RISE 
34.31% 

For Indian Bank, 1973 was 
a year of spectacular growth. 
Total deposits including C olo¬ 
mbo and Singapore branches 
rose smartly from Rs 164.86 
erorcs at end of 1972 to Rs. 
216.74 crores at end of 1973. 
Deposits in India (excluding 
deposits by other banks) in¬ 
creased from Rs. 154.25 
crores to Rs. 207.17 crotes. or 
34.31%, among the highest 
growth rates in public sector 
banks, if not the highest. The 
deposils of all scheduled com¬ 
mercial banks in India (other 
than intcr-bank deposits) rose 
however by 22.18% only, bet¬ 
ween last F riday of Decern hei 

End of Deposits of Indian 

the Bank in India (cx- 

ycar chiding deposits by 

other banks) 

(in crores of Rupees) 


1969 

82.20 

1970 

93 20 

1971 

116 dO 

1972 

154.24 

1973 

207.17 


1972 and 1973, Hereunder the 
comparative position of the 
Bank’s deposits as at the end 
of the last, five years. 

ADVANCES RISE 32.26% 

I he growth rate of Indian 
Bank's advances again sur¬ 
passed the average for sche¬ 
duled commercial banks. The 
bank's total advances include 
mg those at C olombo and Singa¬ 
pore braiwlies rose smartly 
from Rs 114.96 crores at the 
end of 1972 to Rs. 152.49 crores 
at the end of 1973. Advances 
at Indian branches alone rose 
from Rs. 110 94 croics to Rs. 
145 6? croies, or by 31.26%, 
agamst 2 7,15% for the schedu¬ 
led commercial banks in India 
beiween last Friday, December 
1972 and 1973, The Bank's 
credit deposit ratio in, India 
Mood at 70 29% as against 
08.97% for the scheduled conF 
meieial banks on the last Fri¬ 
day, December 1973. There 
was considerable diversifica¬ 
tion in the Bank's advances 
sector-wise and region-wise. 
The Bank’s foreign exchange 
business also continued to 
expand. 

A 

PRIORITY SIX TOR CREDIT: 

A relcrence was made in the 
eatlier paragraphs to the un¬ 
restrained flow of credit to 
priority sectors despite the 
credit squeeze. Indeed the 
growth m the piiority sector 
ciedit during 1973 was as high 
57 o.5%. surpassing even 
the 1972 increase of 41.58%, 
and as agamst 31.26% growth 


% increase of 

% increase of 

Indian Bank’s 

deposits of 

deposits over 

scheduled 

the previous 

commercial 

year 

banks in India 
over the last 
Friday of the 
previous year. 

13.20 

! 5.00 

13.40 

17.00 

24.60 

20.80 

32 85 t 

17.43 

54 31 

22.18 


“'The maximum interest rate mi export credit has since been 
further raised to 9% from 1st April, 1974. 
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f ! n the aggregate advances of 
i; the Bank during the year 1973, 
At the end of 1973 credit to 
priority sector made 35,58% 
of our total bank credit in 
* India as against 30,31% at 
l the end of 1972. The thrust in 
agriculture credit was far more. 

ENTREPRENEUR ADVISORY 
f SERVICE: 

In the sphere of small scale 
. industry assistance, the Bank 
launched during the year a 
package of free consultancy 
services to prospective entre¬ 
preneurs, particularly unem* 
ployed engineers, diploma hol¬ 
ders, University graduates and 
business executives, ^ to set 
themselves up in self-employ¬ 
ment. This scheme known as 
the Entrepreneur Advisory 
Service wan inaugurated by the 
Hon'ble Union Minister of 
Finance Shri Y.B. Chavan on 
3rd October 1973. This is anew 
dimension in the pre setting 
up assistance to technocrats 
who have the capacity but arc 
not conversant with the in¬ 
numerable preliminaries to the 
setting up of a project in¬ 
cluding: 

identification of project 
market for the product 
location of the project 
sources of machinery and 
raw material 

power, water, sheds and other 
infrastructure 
procedural requirements 
raising financial resources 

One of the special services 
under the scheme is to enable 
the new entrepreneur to meet 
established industries which 
may be interested in buying the 
product proposed to be manu¬ 
factured and also arrange for 
special consultancy w r ith busi¬ 
ness executives of standing in 
the line of manufacture. The 
scheme initially operative for 
unemployed technocrats in and 
around Madras has made a 
good progress. Since its in¬ 


auguration in October 1973. 
26 projects have been set up 
through the Bank's Entre¬ 
preneur Advisory Service, 15 
units arc promoted by en¬ 
gineering graduates, 2 units 
by diploma holders in engineer¬ 
ing, 8 units by University 
graduates and one unit by 
ii housewife. The range of 
products manufactured in¬ 
cludes magnetos, alternators 
and ignition coil, for automo¬ 
biles, furnace equipments, 
foundry die casting items, 
spiral wound metallic gaskets 
used in chemical processing 
industries, sodium bichromate, 
industrial gloves and educa¬ 
tional aids. The 26 units have 
provided employment oppor¬ 
tunities for about J 50 people, 
most of them skilled. 


BRANCH EXPANSION: 

Our programme of branch 
expansion was pressed for¬ 
ward with greater vigour in 
1973. 07 new branches were 
opened, against 43 in 1972, 
The Bank has opened 208 new 
branches in the last five years 
taking the total number of 
branches in India to 427 at 
end of 1973. Of the 208 new 
branches 118 were in rural 
centres, 38 semi-urban, 17 
urban and 35 metropolitan. 
Again, 113 out of the 208 new 
branches were opened in the 
lead districts allocated to In¬ 
dian Bank. The new branches 
have been actively developed 
to become an instrument of 
credit assistance, particularly 
rural and semi-urban branches. 
They have contributed subs¬ 
tantially to the growth of ad¬ 
vances to priority sectors. They 
have also helped direct em¬ 
ployment opportunity. Of the 
total 6221 staff members on 
the Bank's rolls at end of 1973, 
1348 members are working in 
the branches opened in the last 
five years. 654 members arc 
at our newly opened rural and 
semi-urban brandies, the num¬ 
ber of staff at the new branches 
has progressively risen from 
102 at end of 1969 to 1348 at 
end of J 973. 


The Bank has drawn up a 
more ambitious programme of 
branch expansion for the year 
1974. In consultation with the 
Reserve Bank of India and the 
Government of India the Bank 
has taken up a special program¬ 
me of branch expansion in the 
under-banked State of Orissa 
and the under-banked Telen- 
gana area in Andhra Pradesh. 
The Bank also contemplates 
opening a chain of branches in 
important centres in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, 
Haryana. Rajasthan and Gu¬ 
jarat in order that the Bank will 
be able to handle its growing 
volume of business. 

STAFF TRAINING: 

The Directors have always 
set great store by staff train¬ 
ing as the very basis of the 
Bank's development. A refe¬ 
rence was made in the earlier 
reports to the special steps 
taken to attune the vision of 
managers to the larger pur¬ 
poses of banking, as an instru¬ 
ment of socioeconomic change. 
The range and depth of train¬ 
ing was further accelerated 
during 1973. It was noticed 
that apart from the altitudinal 
reorientation, credit officers re¬ 
quired lot more technical skill 
to handle the variety of credit 
requests from the priority sec¬ 
tors, as also the highly specia¬ 
lised technique of financing the 
large scale and petro-chcmical 
industries. A specially designed 
course, with particular refe¬ 
rence to term lending, foreign 
exchange operations, etc., was 
therefore initiated during the 
year. These courses were con¬ 
ducted in Bombay and Delhi 
also so as to integrate the en¬ 
vironmental aspects into the 
technical, skills of credit 
management. As many as 1689 
staff members of different cadre 
went through one or other type 
of training in the college dur¬ 
ing the year 1973. 

BANK S PATRONS; 

The number of deposit a<^r 
counts in the Bank's books in 


India rose from $,97,794 at the 
end of 1972 to H ;78,416 at end 
of 1973 and lending accounts 
from 1,62,252 to 2,40,158, The 
Board of Directo rs are grateful 
to the Bank’s patrons 
in India and abroad for their 
goodwill and wholehearted 
support to the Bank. 

STAFF: 


The Bank's staff strength in 
India was considerably aug¬ 
mented to handle the increasing 
volume of the Bank’s business. 
As many as 1,231 clerical cadre 
staff were recruited during 
1973, as against 393 only in 
the year 1972. 364 members of 
the clerical cadre were promo¬ 
ted to the officer cfSoie as 
against 197 in the pre^bus year. 
Promotions from subordinate 
staff to clerical cadre were 31 
against 25 in the previous year. 
113 members were directly re¬ 
cruited as officers against 73 
in the previous year. 247 mem¬ 
bers were recruited to the sub¬ 
ordinate staff cadre against 
175 in the previous year. As 
at the end of 1973 the Bank 
has the privilege of being serv¬ 
ed by 6,221 staff members in 
India — 1,590 officers, 3,289 
clerical cadre staff and 1,342 
subordinate cadre staff—aga¬ 
inst 4,797 at the end of 1972 
and 4,288 at the end of 1971. 
The Board of Directors place 
on record their deepest appre¬ 
ciation of the team work and 
dedication to duty of the staff 
of all cadre of the Bank which 
accounted for the Bank's 
spectacular progress in the year 
1973. The Directors are confi¬ 
dent that the staff will continue 
to enhance the image of the 
Indian Bank in the comity of 
Indian Banking. 


For and on behalf of the Board 

G. LAKSHMINARAYANAN 
Chairman & Managing Director 

Madras: 17th May, 1974. 
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potatoes and oranges, however, 
declined. The sub-group in¬ 
dex lor “milk $, milk products'' 


registered a rise of 2.0 pci umt 
to 309.9 on account of an in¬ 
crease iti the prices <>1 both 
milk <*’: ghee. Th.c sub-group 
index for "edible oils” re¬ 
ceded by 0.5 pc»- cent to 380.4 
owing to a fall in the 
prices of coconut oil and 
juudurd oik The prices of 
groundnui oik gingclly oil 
and va.naspati, however, moved 
up. 

The sub-group index for 
“fish, eggs 8. meat" went 
up by 2.0 per cent to 478.3 


due to higher prices ot felt 
The prices of eggs and meat, 
however, recorded a fall. 
Lower prices of sugar, gur and 
khandsari brought down tire 
sub-group index for “sugar 
?• allied products” by 4,2 per 
cent to 277.0. The sub-group 
index for ‘ other food articles** 
went up by 3.2 per cent to 
26.4 due to a rise in the prices 
of spices and condiments, cof¬ 
fee, salt and processed food. 

Liquor & Tobacco 

The index for “liquor & 


The dtittciAL Wholesale Prices 
Index for All Commodities 
(with the year ended March 
1962 as 100) increased by 
I 4 per cent to 274.9 during 
February, 1974 when compared 
to 271,1 for January, 1974. 
All the constituent groups con¬ 
tributed to this increase. The 
increase in different groups was 
as follows: -food articles ( j-0.8 
per cent to 3J5.9), liquor & to¬ 
bacco (+3.5 per cent to 261.8) 
fuel, power, light 8. lubri¬ 
cants (+0.7 per cent to 237.3) 
industrial raw materials (+1.3 
per cent to 325,5) chemicals 
(j-4.2 per cent to 238.0) 
machinery & transport equip¬ 
ment (+0.7 per cent to 197.1) 
md manufactures ( j 2.6 per 
xnt to 227,3). 

f ood Articles 

The sub-group indices for 
“cereals” and ‘“pulses” rose 
8y 2.6 and 1.2 per cent to 
293.1 and 442.5 respectively due 
3> an increase in the prices 
‘f almost all the cereals and 
?ulses (except jowar and ragi 
n careals and moong in pulses 
vliich fell). The rise in both the 
ibove sub-groups resulted in 
rushing up the index for 
Voodgrains” by 2.3 perc ent 
o 320.3. At this level the in- 
lex for “Foodgrains” was 
tlso .higher by 22.5 per cent 
vheri compared to that of a 
'eat ago. 

The sub-group index for 
‘fruits & vegetables” moved 
ip by 1.5 per cent to 302.8 
lue to a rise in the prices 
>f onions, bananas and 
ashewnuts. The prices of 


Groups 8. Sub-Groups 


Index Number, of Wholesale Prices by Croups and Sub-Groups 

(Base 196 1-62^100) 
Percentage rise (+) or 

Groups f eh 1974 Jan. 19 74 Fob. 1973 fall (—) in Feb 1974 


food Articles 315.9 313.3 251.1 | 0 8 + 25.8 

(a) Foodgruius 320.3 313.2 261.4 - j 2.3 +22.5 

(7?reals 295.1 285.7 242 9 ~| 2.6 | 20.7 

Pulses 442.5 437.2 345.1 +1.2 -+28.2 

Fruits 8 , vegetables 302 8 298.3 271.9 -1 1.5 +-36.5 

Milk & milk products 309 9 303 > 231.5 +2.0 +33.9 

Ldible oils 380 3 587 4 269.7 0.5 +41.0 

Fish, eggs A meat 478.3 469.0 315.4 +2.0 + 5J.6 

Sugar allied products 277 0 2 89.1 4/4.5 -**4.2 —41.6 

Others 216.4 209.7 168.7 -|3.2 +28.3 

Liquor 8 , Tobacco 261 8 56 L0 241 8 j 3.5 +8.3 

Fuel, Power, Light Ik Lubricants 2 3 /. 3 235 7 184.7 -1 0.7 +28.5 

Industrial Raw Materials 32> 5 531 2 235.5 i 1-3 * |-38.2 

Fibres 245.6 234 9 188.2 -| 4 6 -) 30.5 

Oilseeds 417 1 416.9 282.2 j 0.4 +47.8 

Minerals 145.0 145 0 138.4 * +4.8 

Others 28S. 7 285.8 228.7 ! 1,0 +26.2 

Chemicals 238.0 228.5 202.4 +4.2 +17.6 

Machinery c^. Transport Equipment 197.1 195.8 1/0.3 j 0.7 + 15.7 

Electrical machinery 188.415 188 4 1/1.7 — +9.7 

Non-clcclrical machinery 219 3 218.4 180.9 -j 0.4 +21.2 

Transport equipment 164.6 16*1,1 149.9 I 2.0 +9.8 

Manufactures 727 J 271.5 I<S1.3 -j 2.6 +25.4 

Intermediate Products 306.9 299,7 222. J - j 2.4 +38.2 

Finished Products 208 0 202 5 171.4 +2.7 +21.4 

Textiles 205.8 198.9 170 6 +3.5 +20.6 

Cotton manufactures 192.8 191 <S 168 f O -J 0.5 +J4.8 

Jute manufactures 246.8 519.9 1^7.7 **+12.2 -j 23.5 

Silk 8 , rayon manufactures 170.9 163.1 127.1 H 4.8 +34.5 

Woollen manufactures 324.7 324.7 212.0 Nil +53.2 

Coir mats 8 ; mattings 201.4 201.4 201.4 Nil Nil 

Metal products 255.9 249 5 199.3 +2.6 +28.4 

Non-mctallic products 199,1 197.4 + >1<2 -|“0.9 +23.5 

Chemical products 186.4 J82.3 J57.0 +2.2 +48.7 

Leather products 120.0 111.5 # 100.1 --7.6 +19.9 

Rubber products 168.2 163.5 159.3 - 2.9 +5.6 

ftaper products J59.3 151.8 137,3 -J-4J - -16.0 

OiLkes 369.3 384.3 288.2 -3.9 +23.8 

Miscellaneous products J4I.7 133.8 124.5 -J-5.9 +13.8 

All Commodities 274.9 271.1 217.7 +L4 +26.3 

E: Estimated 

Source: Ministry of Industrial Development, Office of the Economic Adviser to the Govt, 
of India. 
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tobacco 4 * numt up by 3.5 per 
cent to 26.8 due to an in 
crease in the prices of raw to¬ 
bacco and tobacco manufac¬ 
tures. 

Fuel, Power, light <fc 
Lubricants 

The index for this group 
moved up by 0.7 per cent to 
237.3 due to an advance in 
the prices of lubricating oil. 
However, the prices of castor 
oil showed a fall. 

Industrial Raw Materials 

The sub-group index for 
“fibres" went up by 4.6 per 
cent to 245.6 owing to an in¬ 
crease in the prices of cot tea) 
raw, jute raw, mesh*, wool 
raw and coir fibre. However, 
the prices of hemp raw and 
silk raw declined. 

Higher prices of groundnuts, 
linseed, gingellysced and rape- 
seed raised the sub-group 
index for “oilseeds' 1 by 0.4 
per cent to 417.1 although, 
the prices of castor seed; 
cotton seed and copra dec¬ 
lined. The sub-group index 
for "minerals' 1 stood station¬ 
ary at its previous month's 
level of 145.0 Enhanced prices 
of raw hides, raw skins, 
tanning materials and lac push¬ 
ed up the index for "other in¬ 
dustrial raw materials" by 1.0 
per cent to 288.7. 

Chemicals 

The index for “chemicals' 1 
group rose by 4.2 per cent to 
238.0 due to an increase in the 
prices of caustic soda, sulphu¬ 
ric acid, nitric acid, bleaching 
powder, sodium hydrosulphite 
and copper sulphate. 

Machinery & Transport 
Equipment 

The sub-group index for 
"electrical machinery" stood 
stationary at its last month's 
level of 188.4. The index for 
non-electrical machinery ad¬ 
vanced by 0.4 per cent to 219.3 
due to a rise in the prices of 
machinery other than electric. 
The index for “transport equip¬ 
ment" went up by 2.0 per cent 
to 164.6 on account of a rise 


in tiie prices of vehicles and 
cycles. 

Manufactures 

Manufactures group comp¬ 
rising of (a) Intermediate pro¬ 
ducts am. finished products" 
advanced by 2.6 per cent to 
227.3. 

Intermediate Products 

The index for “intermediate 
products" went up by 2.4 per 
cent to 306.9 due to a rise in 
the prices of cotton yarn, rayon 
coir yam, leather zinc brass 
sheets, copper sheets, tin and 
lead. The prices of linseed oil, 
however, fell. 

Finished Products 

Higher prices of cotton 
manufactuies (-[ 0.5 per cent 
to 192.8) jute manufactures 
(12.2 per cent to 246.8) and 


Government and semi-govern¬ 
ment securities 
Govt, of India 
State governments 
Semi-government institutions 
Debentures 
Preference shares 
Ordinary shares 
Tea plantations 
Cotton textiles 
Jute textiles 

Silk, woollen and rayon textiles 
Iron Sl steel 
Aluminium 
Tt an sport equipment 
Electrical machinery, apparatus 
appliances, etc. 

Chemical fertilisers 
Other basic industrial 
chemicals 
Cement 

Paper and paper products 
Rubber and rubber products 
Electricity generation and 
supply 
Shipping 


s’Ik -ft rayon manufactures 
(4-4.8 per cent to 170.9) raised 
the sub-group index for “tex¬ 
tiles" by 3.5 per cent io 205.8. 

The indices for woollen manu¬ 
factures and coir mats & mat¬ 
tings remained unchanged at 
their earlier month’s level of 
324.7 and 201.4 respectively. 
Metal products rose by 2.6 
per cent to 255.9 due to an 
increase in the prices of iron 
& steel manufactures, cutlery 
hardware and aluminium 
utensils. Enhanced prices of 
bricks & tiles, glass manufac¬ 
tures, pottery goods and lime 
pushed up the sub-group index 
for "noil-metallic products" 
by 0.9 per cent to 199.1. Higher 
prices of paints & varnishes, 
toilet requisites, essential oils 
and insecticides raised the in¬ 
dex for “chemical products" by 
2.2 per cent to 186.4. 

The sub-group index fur 


98.8 

98.8 

98.4 

98.4 

98.4 

97.8 

99.9 

99.8 

99.8 

100.7 

100.8 

100.8 

97.4 

97.0 

97.0 

93.7 

94.0 

93.9 

101.5 

125.5 

126.4 

95.4 

113.2 

113.3 

102.9 

151.8 

152.1 

103.3 

181.8 

178.5 

118.1 

145.5 

146.5 

57.2 

67.7 

67.3 

70.2 

78.5 

77.9 

84.3 

94.4 

97.4 

109.6 

127.9 

129.5 

137.9 

190.0 

191,3 

107.1 

124.5 

125.5 

97.3 

105.8 

106.6 

108.1 

156.9 

158.2 

89.5 

117.7 

117.7 

79.5 

85.4 

85,9 

110.0 

146.7 

150.9 


“leather j%)^ct^idvancedi In 
7.6 per cerjEfir 120.0 due to ari 
increase in tie prices of leather 
(shoes). The index for "rubber 
products 11 advanced by 2.9 per 
cent to 168.2 owing to a rise 
in the prices of other rubber 
products. The prices of rubber 
tyred tubes, however, regis 
tered a fall. The sub-group in¬ 
dex for ‘‘paper products' 
moved up by 4.9 per cent t< 
159.3. 

The index for “oil cakes 
drifted lower by 3.9 pci 
cent to 369.3. The sub-grouj 
index for "miscellaneous pro 
duels" moved up by 5.9 pci 
cent, to 141.7 due to an 
increase in the prices of plastic 
materials, lamps & lanterns, 
plywood, teachest and clocks L 
watches. On the whole the index 
for “finished products" ad¬ 
vanced by 2,7 pet’ cent to 208.0 
during under ic- 

view, # 


(Base: 1970-71-100) 


98.3 

98.2 

98.1 

97.8 

97.6 

97 5 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

97.0 

96.9 

96 ( ) 

93.9 

93.9 

93 7 

126.2 

127.3 

128 5 

113.4 

113.3 

113.2 

152.3 

156.0 

157.6 

J77.7 

177.0 

177.0 

146.1 

146.3 

148.4 

66.5 

67.8 

68.7 

75.9 

75.5 

75.6 

95.7 

98,4 

101.3 

129.8 

129.6 

130.5 

189.4 

189.8 

189.5 

125.4 

127.3 

128.6 

109.1 

108.6 

107.9 

157.7 

157.2 

158.8 

117.1 

117.1 

120.3 

86.1 

86.2 

85.4 

150.6 

153.8 

154.9 


Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Week ended 


1973 


1974 


April 28 Mar. 30 April 7 April 13 April 20 April 27 
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Reserve Bank of India (Rs lakhs) 


' > 1 ' 

May 3, 
1974 

A week 
ago 

A month 
ago 

A year 
ago 

ssue Deparment 
sjotos held in bank¬ 
ing department 

9,46 

50,76 

2,76 

13,78 

^otes in circulation 

6,420,49 

6,373,73 

6,268,38 

5,598,95 

Total notes issued 

6,429,95 

6,424,49 

6,271,14 

5,612,73 

jold coin and bullion 

182,53 

182,53 

182,53 

182,53 

A)reign securities 

141,74 

141.74 

141,74 

171,65 

lupee coin 

1,55 

5,53 

1,79 

9,19 

jovernrnent of India 
rupee securities 

6,104,14 

6,094,69 

5,945,08. 

2.49,36 

banking Department 

)eposits of central govt. 

54,18 

65,48 

66,00 

52,01 

Deposits of state govt. 

21,44 

J 7,69 

21,87 

28,82 

deposits of banks 

530,79 

539,90 

666,47 

318,87 

)ther deposits 

349,76 

180,14 

123,28 

78,74 

3ther liabilities 

1,467,33 

1,423,12 

1,394 57 

1,122,70 

Total liabilities or assets 

2,423,50 

2,226,32 

2,272,19 

1,601,13 

slotes and coins 

9,52 

50,83 

2,83 

13,86 

balances held abroad 

591,63 

443,59 

366,35 

213,95 

.ouns and advances to: 
State governments 

236,76 

284,38 

244,78 

135,77 

Scheduled commercial 
banks 

384,45 

335,18 

378,16 

25,44 

hate co-operatl^d^nks 

257,80 

292,8! 

292,81 

273,11 

)ther Joans and advance* 

> 206,22 

204,19 

197,01 

128,96 

Jills purchased Md 
discounted: tifternal 

278,11 

278,71 

262,43 

18,46 

Ciovt. treasuryry bills 

145,88 

159,18 

102,30 

308,68 

nvestments 

167,43 

131,83 

335,96 

425,51 

31 hers assets 

146,47 

85,63 

89,55 

57,39 


Scheduled Commercial Banks 

(Rs lakhs) 


1. Demand depo- 





sits 

4,381,55 

4,443.69 

4,327,69 

3,738,24 

2. Time deposits 

3. Aggregate de- 

5,914,39 

5,895.17 

5,772.70 

5,043,83 

posits 

4. Borrowings from 

10.795,94 

10.338,86 

10,100,07 

8,782*07 

Reserve Bank 

384,45 

335,18 

378,17 

25,44 

5. Cash 

6. Balances with 

258,93 

258,36 

2*47,08 

235,88 

Reserve Bank 

7. Cash and Ba¬ 
lances with Re- 

509,55 

522,63 

647,47 

302,58 

serve Bank 

8. Investments m 
government se¬ 

768,48 

780,99 

894,5 :> 

536,46 

curities 

2,405,50 

2,400,06 

2 374 02 

2,131,32 

9. Advances 

10. Inland bills pur¬ 
chased#; dis¬ 

6,084,25 

6,050,57 

5,988,06 

5.040,34 

counted 

11. Foreign bills pur- 
purchased & dis¬ 

1,079,34 

1,071,68 

1,032.17 

888,41 

counted 

12. Total bank cre¬ 

390,14 

385,91 

369,24 

254,20 

dit 

13. Percentage of: 

7,553,73 

7,508,16 

7,389,48 

6,182,94 

(7) to (3) 

7,46 

7.55 

8 86 

6.11 

(8) to (3) 

23.36 

23 21 

23.50 

24,27 

(12) to (3) 

73.37 

72.62 

73 16 

70.40 


Sources: Reserve Hank of India 


Money 

Supply with the Public 




(Rs clores) 

Week ended 

1973 




1974* 



April 27 

Mar 29 

April 5 

April 12 

April 19 

April 26 

Money Supply with the Public 

9,607 

10,750 

10,971 

11,159 

11,170 

1IJ59 

Currency with the Public 

5,694 

6,323 

6,469 

6,567 

6.581 

6,553 

Others Deposits with the Reserve Bank 

45 

46 

40 

4? 

40 

38 

Bank Money 

3,867 

4,38! 

4,462 

4,550 

4,549 

4,568 

Factors affecting Money Supply 







(1 —5) 







1. Net Bank Credit to Government Sector (a j b) 

8,108 

8,695 

8,899 

9,052 

8,998 

8,9 75 

(a) Reserve Bank’s net Credit to Govt. Sector 

5,879 

6,240 

6,434 

6,579 

6,501 

6,484 

(b) Other Bank’s Credit to Govt. Sector 

2,229 

2,455 

2,465 

2,473 

2,497 

2,491 

l, BankCredit to Commercial Sector (a-fb) 

7,605 

9,058 

9,155 

9,168 

9,197 

9,347 

(a) Reserve Bank’s Credit to Commercial Sector 

247 

562 

568 

577 

586 

591 

(b) Other Bank’s Credit to Commercial Sector 

7,358 

8,496 

8.587 

8,591 

8,611 

8.756 

3. Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector 

588 

678 

656 

642 

651 

667 

4. Government’s Net Currency Liabilities to the Public 

464 

491 

494 ' 

490 

490 

484 

5. Non-Monclaiy Liabilities of Banking Sector (a+b-fc) 7,158 

8,172 

8,233 

8,193 

8,166 

8,314 

(a) Time Deposits with banks m ♦ 

5,285 

6,129 

6,082 

6,176 

6,187 

6,223 

(b) Net Non-Monctary liabilities of R.B.I. 

J ,146 

1,429 

1.387 

1,354 

1,377 

1,412 

(c) Residual 

727 

614 

773 

663 

602 

679 

^Provisional 




Source: 

Reserve Bank of India 
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Consumer Price Index NumberS for Industrial Worker* 


If 


Centre 

1965- 

66 

1967- 

68 

1968- 

69 

1969- 

70 

1970- 

71 

1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 


4 


1973 




1974 

jg, 

Jan. 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan 





(.Base: 1949— 

100) 





A 




AlMndia 

169 

213 

212 

215 

226 

233 

251 

255 

295 

300 

301 

W 

309 

315 

316 

321 






(Base: 1960= 

= 100) 









All-India 

__ 

_ 

174 

177 

186 

192 

207 

210 

243 

247 

248 

254 

259 

260 

264 

Ahmed a bad 

130 

168 

165 

176 

151 

198 

211 

236 

233 

233 

241 

257 

257 

262 

264 

AI way e 

145 

183 

198 

197 

198 

202 

215 

211 

275 

287 

273 

273 

275 

246 

265 

Asansol 

140 

168 

176 

187 

189 

194 

206 

205 

234 

244 

244 

255 

256 

— 

— 

Bangalore 

144 

172 

180 

183 

186 

194 

212 

223 

250 

258 

275 

275 

273 

274 

280 

Bhaviiagur 

132 

173 

176 

178 

186 

194 

217 

232 

266 

265 

266 

277 

285 

289 

293 

Bombay 

130 

162 

167 

175 

182 

190 

203 

205 

235 

227 

228 

228 

236 

238 

241 

Calcutta 

131 

163 

170 

172 

182 

187 

197 

195 

217 

220 

222 

240 

237 

238 

240 

Coimbatore 

132 

151 

147 

154 

163 

177 

189 

193 

210 

211 

212 

214 

223 

226 

232 

Delhi 

136 

172 

178 

185 

199 

211 

222 

226 

256 

259 

264 

272 

274 

271 

278 

Digboi 

138 

198 

185 

J80 

189 

188 

198 

198 

232 

232 

230 

230 

242 

252 

249 

Gwalior 

139 

191 

179 

184 

191 

197 

214 

220 

264 

265 

258 

272 

275 

280 

290 

Howrah 

137 

178 

181 

176 

186 

191 

206 

205 

229 

225 

234 

249 

251 

252 

256 

Hyderabad 

140 

167 

173 

185 

J89 

195 

211 

215 

255 

253 

247 

249 

249 

257 

257 

Jamshedpur 

136 

183 

171 

190 

183 

187 

202 

200 

258 

249 

244 

254 

254 

259 

268 

Madras 

134 

151 

150 

160 

170 

182 

203 

211 

226 

226 

224 

226 

231 

233 

238 

Madurai 

128 

146 

148 

162 

183 

193 

206 

219 

228 

231 

237 

237 

247 

248 

254 

Monghyr 

151 

215 

185 

188 

203 

204 

225 

223 

264 

264 

278 

298 

305 

— 

— 

Mundkayam 

138 

173 

186 

191 

197 

199 

210 

210 

267 

279 

269 

266 

274 

266 

271 

Nagpur 

138 

164 

166 

176 

187 

192 

203 

204 

259 

260 

261 

260 

279 

278 

275 

Saharanpur 

141 

188 

176 

181 

186 

196 

213 

220 

241 

246 

243 

256 

263 

— 

— 

Sholapur 

128 

165 

167 

176 

185 

198 

216 

229 

281 

276 

281 

279 

283 

298 

293 









Source: 

Labour Bureau, Govt, of India 



Consumer Price Index Numbers for Urbah Non-Manual Employees 


















(Base: 

1960= 

100) 




1965- 

1967- 

1968- 

1969- 

1970- 

1971- 

1972- 

1972 



1973 



Centre 


66 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

— 
















Nov, 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

All-India 


132 

159 

161 

167 

174 

180 

192 

194 

211 

216 

218 

219 

223 

226 

Bombay 


132 

153 

156 

162 

168 

172 

183 

184 

206 

208 

202 

200 

202 

205 

Delhi-New Delhi 


131 

154 

162 

168 

174 

180 

190 

189 

205 

208 

215 

217 

219 

223 

Calcutta 


126 

152 

156 

162 

170 

174 

180 

180 

193 

197 

199 

202 

210 

211 

Madras 


133 

154 

154 

161 

175 

188 

204 

207 

222 

224 

228 

226 

229 

235 

Hyderabad-Secuuderabad 


133 

155 

159 

167 

174 

180 

195 

198 

216 

220 

222 

221 

223 

228 

Bangalore 


133 

156 

160 

164 

172 

180 

194 

195 

215 

220 

223 

232 

233 

235 

Lucknow 


132 

159 

156 

161 

166 

174 

185 

185 

202 

207 

215 

214 

220 

221 

Ahmedabad 


131 

160 

162 

168 

171 

173 

188 

190 

218 

221 

215 

220 

224 

225 

Jaipur 


133 

162 

168 

176 

183 

188 

205 

205 

227 

233 

246 

244 

252 

253 

Patna 


139 

170 

174 

180 

191 

190 

199 

203 

216 

219 

224 

224 

229 

230 

Srinagar 


134 

160 

167 

174 

184 

191 

191 

202 

206 

209 

213 

211 

215 

219 

Trivandrum 


131 

165 

168 

172 

178 

183 

198 

201 

218 

225 

230 

228 

230 

241 

Cuttack-Bhub:me$war 


142 

164 

167 

169 

176 

184 

196 

201 

20f 

tfl4 

216 

218 

228 

231 

Bhopal 


133 

166 

166' 

172 

180 

188 

204 

208 

224 

233 

237 

242 

243 

244 

Chandigarh 


129 

155 

164 

171 

178 

183 

194 

193 

203 

209 

217 

219 

221 

221 

ShiUonl ^ 


123 

155 

163 

164 

366 

175 

183 

186 

196 

202 

208 

205 

208 

214 


Source : CSO 
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Fertilizer Imports • Mini Newsprint Plants ♦ Paper 
Output • New Electronics Units 


Details are now available of fertilizer 
imports which have already been contrac¬ 
ted for shipment during the current finan¬ 
cial year. The total quantity arranged from 
as many as 16 countries is nearly 883,000 
tonnes in terms of plant nutrients—ap¬ 
proximately 428,500 tonnes nitrogen (N), 
107,400 tonnes P 2 0 4 and 347,000 tonnes 
K 2 0. The current year’s indigenous pro¬ 
duction programme envisages an output 
of about 1.4 million tonnes N and slightly 
over 0.4 million tonnes P 2 0 6 . The re¬ 
quirements of K*0 are primarily met by 
imports as the country does not produce 
more than a couple of thousand tonnes 
of this type of fertilisers. 

The possibility of arranging some more 
imports is not ruled out, provided, of 
course, shipping space can be firmed up. 
Arrangements for shipping, it is under¬ 
stood, have been made by the Minerals 
and Metals Trading Corporation — the 
public sector organisation which imports 
fertilisers from the east European count¬ 
ries — up to the end of December only. 
U is understood to be making strenuous 
efforts to arrange sailings for the January- 
March quarter of 1975. The position in 
respect of imports from other countries is 
not much different. Any large additional 
imports, of course, may not be possible 
not only because of the sharp rise in 
prices but also due to the overall shortage 
pf the three plant nutrients in the world 
markets. 

types of products 

The above imports have been contracted 
in the form of various types of products. 
So far as nitrogen is concerned, the im¬ 
ports will be in the form of 675,000 tonnes 
uriim, 88,000 tonnes ammonium nitrophos- 
phatc ,4 35,000 tonnes calcium ammonium 
nitrate, 19,000 tonnes ammonium sul¬ 
phate nitrate,' 125,000 tonnes ammonium 
sulphate, 182,5Q0. tonnes diammonium 
phosphate and 40,000 tonnes NPK own- 
pJ»x fertilisers. The imports of P^0 4 will 
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be in the form of ammonium nitrophos- 
phate, diammonium phosphate and NPK 
complexes (along with those of nitrogen). 
The K s O imports will be in the form of 
muriate of potash, sulphate of potash and 
NPK complexes. The imports of muriate 
of potash will be of the order of 700,000 
tonnes and those of sulphate of potash 
70,000 tonnes. 

MMTC Imports 

The Minerals and Metals Trading Cor¬ 
poration will be importing 250,000 tonnes 
muriate of potash (2,00.000 tonnes from 
the German Democratic Republic and 
50,000 tonnes from the Soviet Union), 
4,46,000 tonnes urea (200,000 tonnes from 
the Soviet Union, 46,000 tonnes from 
Bulgaria, 20,000 tonnes from the Demo¬ 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea and 
180,000 tonnes from Poland), 35,000 ton¬ 
nes calcium ammonium nitrate, (from 
Poland) and 75,000 tonnes ammonium 
sulphate (from the Soviet Union). The 
Soviet Union, thus, will be making avail¬ 
able this year 200,000 tonnes urea, 75,000 
tonnes ammonium sulphate and 50,000 
tonnes muriate of potash. Poland will 
supply 180,000 tonnes urea and 35,000 
tonnes calcium ammonium nitrate. The 
German Democratic Republic, Bulgaria 
and the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea will ship to us 200,000 tonnes 
of muriate of potash, 46,000 tonnes urea 
and 20,000 tonnes urea, respectively. 

Of the remaining imports. West Ger¬ 
many will supply 100,000 tonnes muriate 
of potash, 10,000 tonnes sulphate of 
potash, 42,250 tonnes ammonium nitro-, 
phosphate, 15,000 tonnes urea, 25,000 
tonnes calcium ammonium nitrate, 9,000 
tonnes ammonium sulphate nitrate and 
15,000 tonnes ammonium sulphate. Italy 
has promised to make available 10,750 
tonnes ammemium nitfophosphate, 20,000 
tonnes urea, 65,000 tonnes calcium 
ammonium nitrate and 10,000 tonnes 
amm oni u m sulphate nitrate. Belgium 


will export to us 10,000 tonnes urea and 0 
an equal quantity of calcium ammonium j 
nitrate. About 30,000 tonnes urea and j, 1 
15,000 tonnes ammonium sulphate will ?• 
be coming from Holland. The imports t 
from Japan will be 100,000 tonnes urea t 
and 20,000 tonnes ammonium sulphate, i; 
France, Norway, Canada, Kuwait, the . 
United States of America and Yugoslavia 
will make available 35,000 tonnes ammo- ! 
nium nitrophosphate, 15,000 tonnes urea, 
350,000 tonnes muriate of potash, 39,000 V 
tonnes urea, 182,500 tonnes diammonium !; 
phosphate and 40,000 tonnes NPK com- , 
plex fertilisers, respectively. : 

' ' i; 

An interesting fact about the contracted * 
imports is that whereas we will have to i 
pay substantially higher prices for all 
other types of fertilisers, the imports of ji 
muriate of potash have been arranged at j 
practically the pre-September 1973 prices !* 
which ranged between $ 42.5 and 43.54 ; 
per tonne f.o.b. bulk. The official cir- 
cles, however, arc reticent to disclose the ■ 
prices at which some of the contracts have • , 
been entered into after November, 1973, \< 
for the import of nitrogenous and phos- 
phatic fertilisers. J 

As already reported in this column, our tj 
total requirements of fertilisers during : 
the current financial year are estimated ; 
around 4.42 million tonnes -— 2.97 mil¬ 
lion tonnes nitrogen, 0.94 million tonnes 
P a O t and slightly over half a million : 
tonnes KiO. 


The Bureau of Industrial Costs and 
Prices, the Directorate-General of Tech¬ 
nical Development and Hindustan Paper 
Corporation, it is understood, are consi¬ 
dering the prospects of setting up some 
mini newsprint plants. In a note submit¬ 
ted to the Development Council for Paper, 
Pulp and Allied industries, Dr J. C. 
Agarwala, a member of the council, has 
claimed that mini newsprint plants are 
better suited for the socio-economic con¬ 
ditions prevalent in the country. 

According to Dr Agarwala, the mini 
newsprint plants would need a capital cost 
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of just between Rs 2,$00 and Rs 3,000 
per tonne of installed capacity, whereas 
the Hindustan Paper eorporation might 
have to spend nearly Rs 10,000 pfer tpnnc 
of capacity in the large-sized projects it is 
contemplating; The foreign exchange 
* requirements of the mini newsprint units 
are also much less*—only between S00 to 
Rs 750 pet tonne of capacity, as against 
between Rs 2,000 and Rs 2,500 in the case 
of large-sized plants. 

Another major advantage of setting up 
mini projects would be reduction in de¬ 
pendence for the manufacture of newsprint 
On forest resources. Dr Agarwala 
thinks these resources could be utilised 
more profitably for the production 
of writing, printing and Other industrial 
papers which too are in acute shor¬ 
tage in the country. The mini news¬ 
print plants can be based on agricultural 
residues and re-cycled fibres and they 
would require only small quantities of 
chemical grade virgin pulp. Dr Agarwala 
has deplored the proposal for the manu¬ 
facture of newsprint in the public sector 
by using Beta reeds in Kerala. He feels 
that this raw material is perhaps the only 
material available in the country for mak¬ 
ing high strength papers. 

The establishment of mini newsprint 
plants, it is further claimed, would help 
in the dispersal of industry in various 
parts of the country and create more em¬ 
ployment than the large-sized projects can 
do. The gestation period of the mini 
units too is very much smaller than that 
of the large units. The mini plants can 
be put up by even small-scale entrepre¬ 
neurs. 

The profitability of mini plants, ac¬ 
cording to Dr Agarwala, however, depends 
on the extent of assistance that can be 
offered by the government for setting up 
these plants. If second-hand equipment 
is allowed to be imported, the mini plants, 
> Agarwala feels, can be set up very quick¬ 
ly at a very small cost and newsprint made 
Available to the consumer at competitive 
orices. The planning for each mini plant, 
ic of course points out, has to be custom 
tailored. So the cost would vary from unit 
to unit. If second-hand equipment is made 
ise of, the mini plants, Dr Agarwala 
estimates, can yield a return of about 15 
>er cent on capital employed. 

The quality of the newsprint made out 
»f agricultural residues like straw and 
ute sticks and re-cycled fibres, of course, 
/ill not be as good as that of the newsp¬ 
rint imported from Canada and the 
candinavian countries. But, it is felt 
tat it will serve the purposes of our news- 
aper industty. 

The figures of (he last year’s output of 
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paper and paper board, which are now 
available, confirm thogoperai belief that 
the sharp rise in their prices, after jVugust- 
September, was not wholly dye to the full- 
in production. The total output in 1973 
:—796,093 tonnes—was only marginally 
short of the previous year’s production— 
803,543 tonnes, Category-wise, it was as 
follows. 

(In tonnes) 

l i 72 . 

1. Printing paper 2,85,553 2,82,146 

2. Writing paper ... 1,58,709 1,58,023 

3. Packing and wrap¬ 

ping paper 1,98,418 1,94,914 

4. Miscellaneous va¬ 

rieties of paper 28,050 29,702 

5. Paper Board 1,32,813 1.30,808 

Total 8,03,543 7,96,093 

The output of all the three major 
categories of paper namely, printing paper, 
writing paper and packing and wrapping 
paper, and of paper board somewhat dec¬ 
lined, but that of miscellaneous varieties 
—the superior ones—showed a small in¬ 
crease. This apparently was due to the 
fact that the miscellaneous varieties could 
fetch very fancy prices and it was consi¬ 
dered more profitable to produce these 
varieties than the other categories. The 
sharp rise in prices, which according to 
some paper magnates themselves was “un¬ 
conscionable”, could also not be justified 
on the grounds of the growth in demand 
and the general inflationary tendencies in 
the economy. The game of nomenclature 
indulged in by a majority of paper manu¬ 
facturers and the government’s shutting 
its eyes to it helped the industry as well 
as the trade to jack up prices, particular¬ 
ly of printing and writing papers. Al¬ 
though the industry had agreed early this 
year to standardise the varieties of writing 
and printing papers to a much smaller 
number than was the case last year, the 
situation in regard to these papers has not 
eased very significantly. 

The utilisation of capacity in the paper 
industry last year was to the extent of 
about 82 per cent. The marginal setback 
to production in most cases was caused 
not by technical reasons but by the diffi¬ 
culties of coal, power, raw materials and 
labour unrest. If these difficulties are 
removed, the output this year, it is claim¬ 
ed, can be raised to 8,50,000 tonnes which 
would adequately meet the demand. 

During the current financial year, it is 
also expected that an additional produc¬ 
tion to the extent of at least 30,000 tonnes 
will be available fjcom the new schemes 
which will be completed in all respects 
either this year or in 1975-76. These 
include: 

(1) New Ventures: Ashok Paper 
Mills—Assam unit—27,000 tonnes ca- 
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parity; Ashok Paper Mills—Bihat unit 
—13,000 tonnes; Eaxmi Board 22,500 
tonnes; Central Paper Mills 17,300 
tonnes (Part completion iipto 7,000 
tonnes). ,, . , a 

, (2)' Substantia!Expansions: Star 
Paper Mills 6,000 tonnes; Titagarh 
Pap^r Mills 6,500 tonnes; West Coast 
Paper Mills 15,000 tonnes; Andhra 
Pradesh Paper Mills 15,000 tonnes. 

The additional capacity approved for 
establishment in the paper industry ag¬ 
gregates to 17,60,600 tonnes. Its break¬ 
up is as follow: 

No. Capacity 
(tonnesj 
Y r) 

1. Schemes covered by 

industrial licences (new 

units) 7 1,18,760 

2. Schemes covered by in¬ 

dustrial licences (sub¬ 
stantial expansions) 23 1,42,450 

3. Schemes covered by letters 

of intent (new' units) 55 12,29,0)0 

4. Schemes covered by let¬ 

ters of intent (sub¬ 
stantial expansions) 13 2,09,600 

5. Registration cases 19 60,780 

Total 17,60,600 

Currently, we have a total capacity to 
produce 9,66,520 tonnes of paper and 
paper board per annum. It is target ted 
to have 1.4 million tonnes capacity by 
1978.79. The production target for that 
year is 1.2 million tonnes. 

* * 

Three new public sector undertakings 
under the administrative control of the 
Department of Electronics are envisaged 
to be set up this year. These are: 

(i) an electronics trade and technology 
development corporation—it will 
concern itself with certain aspects 
the import/export trade in electro¬ 
nics as well as assessment and 
transfer of advanced technologies 
in electronics; 

(ii) a semi-conductor complex for 
production and research and deve¬ 
lopment in the areas of medium 
and large-scale integrated circuits* 
and display devices; and 

(iii) a computer maintenance unit to 
provide capability for the main¬ 
tenance and servicing of compu¬ 
ters imported front abroad and 
also to assist user agencies in sys¬ 
tems engineering. 

The exact locations of these unit* 
have not yet been derided. They will be 
selected on the basis of techno-economic 
considerations which are said to be under 
examination by the Department of Elec¬ 
tronics. * 
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Pharmaceuticals and the 


V. feftlatubrimanlftn 


public interest 


The pharmaceutical industry is having a 
hard time in the British press which is 
recalling with relish Voltaire’s comment 
that medical treatment consists of pouring 
drugs of which we know nothing into 
a patient of whom we know less. A 
report in The Guardian quotes Dr Andrew 
Herxheimer, editor of 'Drug and Thera¬ 
peutic Bulletin", an independent drug 
review sponsored by the Consumers’ 
Association, as saying that he estimated 
that between 20 and 40 per cent of National 
Health Service prescriptions were place¬ 
bos. “Everyone is happy,” says Dr 
Herxheimer, “because everyone is collect¬ 
ing. The doctor thinks it might do some 
good, the patient thinks it might do some 
good, and the manufacturer, of course, is 
happy.” 

More specifically The Guardian claims 
that a comparative study of international 
drug standards conducted by it shows that 
near ly a quarter of the 400 drugs ruled 
by the Food and Drug Administration to 
be lacking evidence of effectiveness and 
thus subject to mandatory withdrawal 
from the US market, are still on sale in 
Britain. Accusing American and Swiss 
pharmaceutical companies of selling in 
Britain “ineffective” prescription drugs 
which they have withdrawn from the 
United Stales market, this newspaper 
mentions in this connection C’iba’s 
Bradasol lozenges, Parke Davis’s Benylin 
expectorant (this drug, however, is still on 
sale in the US because the firm has 
appealed against the adverse FDA ruling), 
Armour’s Sinaxar, Sandoz’s Hydergine 
and Searle Laboratories’ Pro-Bantine(they 
continue to be sold in the United States 
but the FDA has asked for further evi¬ 
dence of the efficacy claimed for them). 

lacking efficacy 

Analysing FDA-rated drugs on the 
British market The Guardian suggests that 
nearly 14 per cent lack evidence of efficacy 
for all conditions which they claim to treat, 
whikf move than half have been declared 
to be lacking evidence of efficacy for some 
claims. Barely 18 per cent have been 
ruled ffiffy effective. 
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The Guardian report mentions the view 
expressed by the Association of British 
Pharmaceutical Industries that the FDA 
ratings are controversial. It also notes 
that there is an impression in the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry that the FDA nurses a 
prejudice against combination drugs. The 
Guardian, however, proceeds to point out 
that the correlation between drugs rated 
poorly by the FDA in the United States 
dnd the Standing Joint Committee on the 
Classification of Proprietary Drugs (now 
defunct) in Britain is quite close, thus 
casting doubt on the argument that the 
FDA’s rulings have been unfair and 
capricious. For example, the drugs Cordex 
(Upjohn), Cremomycin (Merck, Sharp 
and Dohme), Rautrax (Squibb), Rauwi- 
loid-VerilOid (Riker) and Co-Hydeltra 
(Merck) were rated in Britain as having 
“an unacceptable lesser degree of efficacy 
or are of unacceptably greater toxicity”. 
The same drugs have been rated by the 
FDA as “lacking substantial evidence of 
efficacy” for all conditions they claim to 
treat. 

typical explanation 

Typical of the explanation given by 
pharmaceutical firms continuing to sell in 
the British market drugs on which an 
adverse ruling has been given by the FDA 
in the United States is the argument of 
Merck, Sharp and Dohme, whose anti¬ 
diarrhoea drugs Cremosuxidine, Sulfasuxi- 
dine and Cremomycin have been with¬ 
drawn in the United States: “British 
doctors continue to prescribe these drugs, 
and they certainly regard them as effica¬ 
cious. None of these drugs is actively 
promoted, but we have no intention of 
withdrawing them. We don’t share the 
view that the FDA is always right.” 
Pfizer is more soft-spoken but equally 
firm. Declaring that it has no intention 
of stopping sales of its antibiotic drug 
Sigamycin in Britain, a Pfizer spokesman 
in the UK is reported to have said: “We 
try to oblige our customers, and they 
Swear by it* there is no reason to dis¬ 
continue so long as there is sufficient 
demand;” 
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Now may 1 express a personal wish 
that some energetic team of reporters i 
(perhaps from the stables of The Timex of i 
India) would make a nationwide survey 
of drug marketing to find out which drugs > 
withdrawn from the US market following i 
adverse FDA rating are being retailed in 
our country ? The central government’s 
Drug Controller, 1 suppose, should have 
this information, but 1 doubt that his , 
office is making use of it. As a matter of 
fact, a great deal more needs to be known 
about the functioning of the drug control > 
machinery, whether at the centre or in 
the states, than the public is aware of. 

political dividends 

Effective drug control administration, j 
unfortunately, is not among the periorities 
of the central Health ministry or the 
Health departments in the states, One 
reason is that, because of the political 
mileage it can get out of it, the govern¬ 
ment of India, atded and abetted by 
certain politicians in Parliament, has been 
lavishly spending its energy and time on a 
largely pointless scheme for controlling 
drug prices. 

While prices and profits in the drug 
industry certainly need to be supervised 
by the government, it is doubtful that the 
attempts made in this direction have 
substantially succeeded in their avowed 
object. On the contrary, there is reason 
to believe that the drug control structure 
is not sufficiently scientific or flexible with 
the result that the rapid growth of the 
pharmaceutical industry, so essential for 
the progress of public health and medical 
care, is being deterred to some extent. 
There is also room for the specific appre¬ 
hension that low, or lack of, profitability 
is encouraging pharmaceutical companies 
to go slow with the manufacture of quite 
a few essential drugs. Meanwhile, the 
government’s preoccupation with drug 
prices or profits in the organized sector of 
the industry goes ill With its criminal 
neglect of the task of policing the small- 
scale sector which, in many parts of the 
country, is becoming synonymous 
with the traffic in sub-standards or 
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spurious products In the same manner 
hut to a Jesser extent the government may 
have been remiss also in ensuring that the 
highest available international standards 
are enforced on the marketing of drugs 
by pharmaceutical companies in the 
organized sector. A study similar to that 

Evolving 


M. 


There has recently been much talk about 
evolving an integrated national wages and 
incomes policy. At a repent seminar, the 
union minister of Commerce, Mr D. P. 
Chattopadhayaya, spate in favour of. a 
“rational and national” wage policy and 
also a ceiling on incomes. During the 
debate in the Lok Sabhu on the budget 
demands for the ministry of Labour, 
the union Labour minister, Mr K, V. 
Raghunutha Reddy, said that the govern- 
mertt Was seized of the problem of weed¬ 
ing out the anomalies and irrationalities of 
the existing wage structure, and evolving a 
national wage structure consistent with 
tbe objectives of growth with equity. 

reasonable balance 

Some time back a committee tinder the 
chairmanship of a member of the Planning 
Commission brought out a blueprint urg¬ 
ing a national wage policy within the 
framework of an appropriate incomes 
policy, It stressed the necessity of a rea¬ 
sonable balance between wages, salaries 
and entrepreneurial incomes in the organi¬ 
sed and unorganised sectors. The com* 
mittee opposed unlimited increases in 
wages and salaries in the organised sector. 
It felt that the emoluments for the high 
skilled labour are often disproportionate. 
Salaries in the private sector should not 
be out of line with those in the public sec¬ 
tor and a greater balance should be res¬ 
tored between them. The committee 
pointed out that the whole nation had 
made sacrifices in building up the key and 
basic industries, not only by way of pay¬ 
ment of internal taxe£ through savings and 
high prices but also by shouldering the 
burden of external loans and the fruits of 
this effort cannot be allowed to be appro¬ 
priated only by the workers and employers 
in thcsjc sectors., t . 
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conducted by TheGimrAicmia Britain iriay government to thisissucof priorities*.' but 
quite possibly force New Delhi to reteog- there has been nothing subsequently in 
nize at least the peed fdr putting first Dr ^arati Singes public Statements ©* in 
things first. The Kafipur tragedy of "gfuedse the known actions of Us ministry to 
deaths —this, incidentally, was not the reassure the public that its life and health 
first of its kind nor is it likely to be the have become the primary concern of the 
last—should of course have alerted the government’s policy for pharmacuticals. 

a national 


wage policy 


Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Employers’ Federation of India, its 
President, Mr Naval Tata, urged that wage 
disputes should be decided according to 
some guidelines. These guidelines which 
may be evolved by the government after 
tripartite consultation and based on the 
national objective of economic growth with 
social service should be declared to be the 
state policy. All parties including concili¬ 
ators, tribunals and courts or arbitrators 
should adhere to these guidelines. After 
these guidelines are laid down, a high po¬ 
wer wage commission should look into the 
major agreements and awards and ensure 
that these conform to the accepted guidlincs 
and are not mere ad hoc decisions. He listed 
by way of illustration the following objec¬ 
tives as desirable in formulating wage guide¬ 
lines: (i) It should reduce inter-industry 
and inter-regional disparities in wages, fit) 
maintain reasonable balance between wages 
and non-wage incomes in all sectors of the 
economy, (iii) ensure improvement in wages 
of poorly paid and unorganised workers, 
(iv) promote employment and making it 
economically attractive for industries to 
expand and to discourage indiscriminate 
labour-saving devices, and (v) help to curb 
inflationary pressures. 

price stability 

The draft of the fifth five year Plan 
has highlighted the need to maintain price 
stability to secure non-inflationary deve¬ 
lopment. As regards wage policy it says 
that the wage and non-wage benefits must 
be related to performance in industrial 
enterprises. In fixing wages, attempts 
should be mqde to narrow down non¬ 
functional disparities as well as take into 
account the wage levels prevailing in the 
unorganised sector. It is also necessary 
to build up over a period of time a natio¬ 
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nal wage structure. An important begin¬ 
ning can be made through attempts to 
narrow down disparities within the Orga¬ 
nised sector itself, including both private 
and public sectors. The Draft does not 
dearly indicate the practical steps and 
machinery for securing these objectives. 

In the context of the continuous infla¬ 
tion in the economy a national wage policy 
can only be thought of as part of an inte¬ 
grated wages, incomes and prices policy. 
So far as incomes are concerned there 
is to some extent a limit on excessive in¬ 
comes in the shape of income tax and 
wealth tax, but there are great disparities 
in incomes because of the parallel econo¬ 
my of black money. If this evil can be 
curbed and an appropriate incomes policy 
is extended to the prosperous agricultural 
sector also, there would be no great diffi¬ 
culty in implementing an appropriate in¬ 
comes policy. 

necessary policy 

So far as wages are concerned, 
trade unions have always been urging 
that there can be no restrictions on wages 
unless stability in prices is secured. But 
it is precisely m a period of continuous in¬ 
flation that an integrated wages, incomes 
and prices policy is very necessary. Prices 
can be controlled to a limited extent by 
government as they depend on factors 
like cost of production and demand and 
supply of goods. The opposition from 
trade unions might be more easily over¬ 
come if cooperation from all parties is 
secured in a concerted effort ip All direct 
tions to contain inflation and also to evol¬ 
ve and implement an equable national 
wages and incomes policy, Some time 
back the union Finance minister, Mr Y.B. 
Chavan, speaking at the Asian Trade 
Union seminar organised by the AITUC, 
Observed that claims of wage increases 
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and other amenities must bear some rela¬ 
tion to the national paying capacity and 
also to the need for faster accumulation of 
capital, Such an attitude would also 
help the speedy growth of employment 
opportunities. 

It has been recognised that there are 
many anomalies and irrationalities in wage 
structures. For example in recent years 
certain sectors in industry have emerged 
as, very high wages/salary islands. The 
employees therein have, by using pressures, 
pushed up wages (including dearness al¬ 
lowances) which are very much out of line 
with those in similar occupations in other 
industries, e. g. in the nationalised banks, 
the LIC and the large pharmaceutical con¬ 
cerns having foreign collaboration. In 
such industries the bonuses and fringe 


benefits are also high. It is not that in 
these sectors the employees work harder 
than in other industries, but they are in 
the fortunate position of being employed 
in these prosperous industries. Further¬ 
more, industries having the highest wages are 
precisely those in which employment incre¬ 
ases are the smallest. More of the unemp¬ 
loyed and underemployed and those en¬ 
gaged in unproductive activities would be 
employed in such industries if the wages 
were not set very high in relation to the 
traditional sector. 

Very high wages and dearness allowan¬ 
ces provoke demands for higher wages 
from employees in other industries. An 
appropriate wages and incomes policy must 
aim at reducing excessive disparities and 
anomalies in wages and incomes. While 
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it should pay attention to the task <ja 
raising incomes to a minimum level in th; 
unorganised sector and the non-industrh 
sector of the economy. It should nc: 
interfere with lises in wages linked to prei 
ductivity. It should control any furthe, 
rises in emoluments in very high wag' 
islands. The entire wage and income! i 
policy has to be functionally useful. Fqi 
giving effect to an appropriate wages an| 
incomes policy it would be necessary tl'i 
have a high power wages and income 
board with powers to lay down guideline 
which should be laid before Parliameij 
and subject to its review. The guideline 
should be made binding on industry 
tribunals, wage boatds and arbitrator! 
and required to be observed in tripart it 
settlements between employers an; 
unions. 


Impact of green revolution 

on farm labour 


A. C. Cangwar 


& 

Parmatma Singh 

With the introduction of high yielding 
varieties of wheat, paddy, maize, bajra 
and jowar which are highly responsive to 
heavier doses of fertilizers, irrigation and 
plant protection measures, the demand 
for the mechanization of some of the 
farm operations has increased rapidly. 
This has shifted emphasis from labour 
intensive to capital intensive farming. 
Mechanization is thus one of the major 
aspects of capital intensive fanning. In 
Haryana, for example, pumpsets, thres¬ 
hers, tractors and other mechanical devices 
have rapidly gained popularity among the 
fanners. The demand for such mechani¬ 
zation emerged from the inadequate 
supply of labour at peak periods of work 
and high labour charges. 

It has often been contended that mecha¬ 
nization of farm operations would reduce 
labour requirements in agriculture. This 
would in turn increase the number of sur¬ 
plus labour in the countryside. Lower de¬ 
mand for labour would force wages to re¬ 
main constant even though productivity of 
labour increased. Since farm labour was 
unorganised, it was unable to get its due 
shire of increased productivity. This 
ltae of argument has necessitated an 
examination of the factual position in this 
regard. It needed to be investigated if due 
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to the introduction of mechanization, per 
acre labour requirement had come down 
to a lower level than per technology 
period. It also needed to be seen if wages 
moved at a lower rate than the consumer 
price index for agricultural labour. The 
specific objectives of this study thus were; 

O') To examine the impact of the 
green revolution on the employ¬ 
ment of agricultural labour. 

07) To work out the trend in agricul¬ 
tural wage rates and the consumer 
price index. 

For this study, Haryana was consi¬ 
dered a suitable area, as it has experienced 
a faster mechanization rate in the field 
of agriculture. The study is based on the 
secondary data collected from published 
and unpublished sources. Data regarding 
the use of agricultural labour were col¬ 
lected at two time periods, i.e. 1961-62 
and 1971-72. The first represents the 
use of labour before the inception of the 
new technology and the second after the 
inception of new technology of agricul¬ 
tural production. The data regarding 
wages for different farm operations were 
obtained from the statistical abstract of 
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Haryana from 1960 to 1970 at currei; 
prices. Similarly the data on consume 
price index (current prices) of agriculture 
labour were obtained from the statistic} 
abstract of the state. The index number 
of these data were constructed considerin 
1960 as the base period. To find out th, 
rale of growth of agricultural wages fo 
major farm operations regression equatio, 
of the following form was fitted : i 

Y-a+bt 

where, 

Y-wage rate 
a=constant 

regression coefficient and 
t •time period. 

To eliminate the effect of money illusioi 
in the wages, the money value of wage 
was converted into its purchasable capa 
city for different commodities, The wage 
were evaluated in terms of these commo 
dities at two time periods, i.e. 1961-6: 
and 1971-72. The commodities considers 
for this purpose were wheat, gram, bajr 
and sugarcane (gut). ; 

To examine the impact of the gree 
revolution on the employment of agri 
cultural labour, data from the two studie 
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! conducted in tlie same region are presented 
:in Table T. 

Tabic 1 

Haryana: Labour Employment in Crop 
Production 

(Man-days per acre) 


Table II 

Index Number of Wages Paid to Agricultural Labourers 


(Base I960) 


Year 


Agricultural labour used for 


Skilled 


Crop 

Bujra 

Wheat 

Gram 

Sugarcane 


1961-62* 1971-72f 


9.72 

19.83 

14.75 

74.00 


20.00 

31.50 

15.25 

68.20 


Consu- 

------- --— mer 

Plough- Sowing Weed- Harves- Picking Other Black- Carpcn- price 
ing mg ting opera- smith ter index 

lions for 

agri¬ 

cultural 

labour 

(Base 

1960-61) 


* *The Studies in (he Economics of Farm 
Management in Punjab ; 1961-62: Publi¬ 
cation No. 54, Economic and Statistical 
Organisation, Govt, of Punjab 

tSingh P- and Ham Kanwar: “Prospects 
and Problems of Multiple Cropping in 
Haryana", Department of Economics, 
HAU, Hissar, (unpublished). 

Table! indicates that in crops like bajra 
iml wheat where a breakthrough has been 
xpevienccd, the per acre use of labour 
ncreased from 9.72 days and 19.83 days 
a 1960-61 to 20,00 days and 31.50 days 
: n 1971-72, respectively. As against this 
a the case of gram and sugarcane where no 
ignilicant technological change has taken 
lace, there is not much change in the use 
f labour cither, in the case of sugarcane, 
ie decline in the labour use was slightly 
, lore than in gram. It reflects the fact that 
< i all those crops where technological 
( rcakthrough has taken place, even with 
(le present level of mechanization, labour 
j sc per acre has increased. Against this, 

;: crops where technological changes have 
I jt taken place, per acre labour employed 
3 tows a declining trend. This is due to 
f c fact that the crops which have not 
>] x*n affected by the green revolution have 

► so been affected by the process of mecha- 
;t ration besides bajra and wheat. These 

tdings thus reveal that the green revo- 
tion has increased human labour employ- 

> ent. These findings are in conformity 
;th the findings ofLJ. Singl'd and Shustry 
id Mukerjee.- 

To study the impact of the green revo- 
tion on agricultural wages, data on daily 
ricultural wages and consumer price 
lex for agricultural labourers were used 
>m the Statistical Abstract of Haryana. 

,e index numbers of the daily agricultural 
iges were calculated by taking 1960 as 
J t base year. 


1961 

93 

104 

80 

107 

114 

87 

128 

113 

104 

1962 

108 

112 ■ 

95 

118 

157 

108 

135 

122 " 

106 

1963 

no 

115 

101 

134 

137 

1 !4 

M3 

123 

106 

1964 

116 

122 

103 

131 

129 

122 

!3X 

122 

138 

1965 

113 

112 

98 

115 

143 

113 

146 

126 

138 

1966 

125 

129 

113 

133 

181 

132 

158 

135 

148 

1967 

142 

161 

133 

181 

183 

146 

170 

156 

194 

1968 

167 

175 

142 

191 

195 

172 

211 

183 

191 

1969 

J96 

205 

163 

211 

212 

185 

236 

207 

193 

1970 

218 

232 

183 

239 

218 

213 

256 

223 

196 

Table 11 shows that farm labour wages 

The 

increase 

in the 

consumer 

price 


increased by 118,132,83, 139,118 and 113 
per cent for ploughing, sowing, weeding, 
harvesting picking and other agricultural 
operations respectively in 1970 over I960. 
The maximum increase was observed in 
harvesting followed by sowing operations. 
This reflects that by increasing yield and 
cropping intensity, the new farm techno¬ 
logy has made these operations labour 
intensive, in fact, harvesting and plough¬ 
ing are two major farm operations in 
which farm mechanization has been pre¬ 
dominant. Some workers have called 
this selective farm mechanization. In¬ 
crease in wages was lowest for weeding 
operations. This seems mainly due to the 
use of wcedicides which forms a package 
of the new farm technology. In the case of 
skilled labour the increase in the wages 
of blacksmiths was more prominent than, 
that of carpenters. The wages of black¬ 
smiths increased 156 per cent in 1970 over 
I960 while the increase was 123 per cent 
in the case of carpenters. This indicates 
that due to mechanization, the demand 
for blacksmiths has increased relatively 
more than that for carpenters and this 
has resulted in a shift in the demand- 
supply equilibrium at the higher level in 
regard to wages. 


index of agricultural labour for the corres¬ 
ponding period was only 96 per cent. 
This shows that money wages increased 
at a faster rate than the consumer price 
index of agricultural labourers, in a 
labour deficit state such as Haryana, 
this finding seems plausible. However, 
real wages in terms of farm commodities 
remained almost the same during 1961-62 
to 1971-72 (Tabic ill). 

Table 111 

Wages of Farm Labour in Terms of 
Commodities 


Crop 


1961-62 

Wages/ Price/ 
Day Qtl. 
(Kg) Hs 


1971-72 


Wages/ Price/- 
Day Qtl. 
(Kg) (Rs) 


Wheat 

6 

38.82 

6 

80.00 

Gram 

7 

35.44 

6 

82.00 

Bajra 

6 

36,24 

8 

60.00 

Sugarcane 

(Gur) 

6 

38.29 

6 

80.00 
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To compare the increase in wages and 
increase; in consumer price index for 
agricultural labour, a more refined tear , 
was applied. For this linear equations 
were fitted considering increase in index 
of wages and prices; as dependent and time 
as independent variables. This was done to 
eliminate fluctuation effect from the wages 
and consumer price index in between the 
years. These results are presented in Tabic 
IV. 

TAUUi iv 

Linear Trend of Wages Paid to Agricultural 
Labourers and Consumer Price Index 


Operation 

Equation 

A-Agricultural 

a b 

labow 

(constant) (regress^ 
ion 

coefficient) 

Ploughing 

Y-v 67.86+12.881 
(1.74) 

Sowing 

Y=-72.12+13.561 
(2.01) 

Weeding 

Y— 64.01+10.381 
(1.21) 

Harvesting 

Y- 79.61+13.891 
(2.13) 

Picking 

Other agricultural 

Y *= 106.57 +10.97» 
(1.63) 

operations 

B -Skilled 

Y-= 70.73+12.451 
(1.37) 

Blacksmith 

Y— 95.21+13.981 
(2.03) 

Carpenter 

C—Consumer Price 
Index for Agri - 

Y= 84.45+12.10t 
(1.77) 

, cultural labour 

Y«= 82.50+12.54t 
(1.36) 


11 is observed from Table IV that over 
this period the money wages of agricul¬ 
tural labour in the state grew at an annual 
rate of 10.38 per cent for weeding to 
13.89per,cent for harvesting. The highest 
growth rate in the wages was experienced 
for harvesting, sowing and ploughing with 
13.89,13.56, and 12.88 per cent mceases 
per annum, respectively, In the corres- 
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ponding period the wages pf skilled labour 
i.e. blacksmiths and carpenters increased 
by 13.9i «im 12.10 per cent per annum 
respectively. During the same period 
consumer price index for agricultural 
labourers attained an annual growth rate 
of 12.54 per cent, This reflects that the 
real wage rates in the state remained more 
or less constant over this period. The 
increase in wages experienced by the 
farmers is mainly a monetary phenomenon 
and labourers have not gained due to the 
increase in wages. The policy implication 
of this finding is that there was no change 
in the economic position of agricultural 
labourers from I960 to 1970 and they have 
remained where they were. The increase 
in money wages was neutralised by the 
increase in the consumer price index. 

The data on wages were obtained from 
t'lie two studies mentioned in Table 1 to 
know the real wages of agricultural labour 
in 1961-62 and 1971-72. Money wages 
were expressed in terms of commodities 
which can be purchased from these wages. 
The data has already been presented 
in Table III. (Page 1026). 

Table 111 revoaK that there was no 
change in real wages in 1971-72 over 1961- 
62 measured in terms of wheat and 
sugarcane (gur) quantity paid as uaiges. 
As against this it increased for bajra 
and decreased for gram in 197J-72 over 
1961-62. Thiswas mainly due to the price 


factor for these commodities, this subs¬ 
tantiates the findings of Table I V and sug¬ 
gests that the increase in money wages of 
labour is simply a money iHaston. There 
is no change in real wages from 1961-62 
to 1971-72. 

The data presented in this study reveal 
two facte. First that due to the green 
revolution the employment opportunity 
on farms has increased even when there 
has been a rapid growth in mechanization. 
Second, that in terms of real wages agri¬ 
cultural labourers in 1971-72 remained 
at the level of 1961-62. The increase in 
wages is nothing but money illusion. 
The wages have increased in the same 
proportion as the consumer price index 
of the agricultural labourers. On the 
whole it can be concluded from this study 
that agricultural labour has not gained 
anything from the green revolution so 
far as the standard of living in con¬ 
cerned. 
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The Foodgvains Policy Committee, it would be 
recalled had recommended that India must import 
for current consumption a minimum amount of 
foodgrains which could not be put at less than 
at the average of net imports for the preceding 
quinquennium, viz,. K000,000 tons a year in round * 
figures,, In addition, the Committee recommended 
that the Central Government must forthwith 
build up a Central Foodgraihs Reserve of 500,000 
tons in order that it might possess sufficient ma¬ 
noeuvring power lo break defeatism and lo curb 


the monopolist who is prepared, for his own pro¬ 
fit-making motives, to hold the Government in 
ransom. Consequently, the Committee pressed 
for a minimum import of 11 million tons ip. the 
tot year and of at least one million torts thereafter. 
The government had fully accepted the recommen¬ 
dations of tins Committee and had given assurance 
that it would approach the British Government and 
press energetically for the necessary shipping and 
other facilities. However the figures which ate 
now available reveal a very disappointing picture. 
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i 

Europe's Immigrant Workers 

There are ten million immigrants in the 
European Economic Community alone, 
excluding intra-EEC migrants. Gathered 
together, they would be a nation the size 
of the Netherlands or Assam. Accord¬ 
ing to a UN forecast (pre-oil crisis), the 
immigrant labour force will be 22 million 
by 1980. That would be nearly half as 
many as emigrated from Europe to 
the "New World in the great 19th cen¬ 
tury migrations. Those migrations to 
America produced enormous turbulence 
and suffering* but, compared with what 
is happening today, they were socially and 
racially homogeneous. The overwhelming 
majority were of European stock and 
Judaeo-Christian culture. Today, the 
EEC has Turks, Moroccans, Jamaicans, 
Algerians* Pakistanis, Indians, Surinamese, 
Antilleans, South Koreans and Filipinos 
moving into the bottom rungs of a 
society very different from their 
homelands. Alienation, antagonism, 
withdrawal, hostility and reaction feed 


have come to do jobs that Europeans no 
longer care to do is an article ol faith 
among intellectuals and company per¬ 
sonnel officers* On the other hand, ior 
many, perhaps most, Europeans, the im¬ 
migrants have come to take advantage of 
Europe's success in creating wealth, to 
compete for scarce housing, and to bene¬ 
fit highly by developed social services. 
When the facts and prejudice are so far 
apart, and when the “culprit” is so easily 
identifiable, the scope for social distur¬ 
bance is great. 

That the outbreak of violence have so 
far been localised and relatively small is 
probably fairly easily explained. First, 
there is the social stability of the Euro¬ 
pean post-war system, strengthened by 
the economic advances from which most 
people have benefited. Secondly, immi¬ 
gration has helped European job mobility; 
the native workers have been able to 
move up a rung or two: they may not 
acknowledge why this has happened but 
that does not detract from their sense of 
achievement. Thirdly, first generation 
newcomers have been reluctant to inte¬ 


changing. The first is the deep economic 
insecurity which has overtaken Europe, 
This does not mean that Europe will sud¬ 
denly send all its immigrants home. Some¬ 
thing more complex and in its own way 
damaging will happen, The immigrants 
do jobs that many native Europeans would 
rather be unemployed than do. In 1967, 
West Germany’s economic growth dropped 
to 0.3 per cent. Yet although immigrant 
recruitment fell, 152,000 new workers were 
engaged during 1967. The return flow 
was only slightly larger than it would have 
been if there had been a boom. The net 
decrease of 200,000 (out of 1,300.000 
foreign workers) was not due to dismissals 
by employers, but almost wholly to the 
fall in the number of new immigrants. 
Unless there is a long-lasting recession of 
unprecedented post-war proportions lea¬ 
ding to major changes of work habits, the 
vast majority of immigrants will stay. The 
Commonwealth immigrants, who arrived 
in the UK before 1972, and Surinamese 
and Dutch Antilleans, are in an unusual 
position because they cannot be evicted 
without major changes in the law. 

easy scapegoats 



on each other. The anti-Turkish riots 
in Rotterdam in 1973 shook a society 
that thought—because of its success in 
integrating 300,000 Indonesians m the 
fifties—that it knew how to overcome 
racism. The race riots in Marseilles in 
1973 damaged the picture of France as 
Europe’s least racially-conscious society* 

Opinion polls in all European court- 
tries confirm mounting discontent with 
the foreigners in their midst, That they 


grate with European culture. Fourthly, 
there has been the patient work of social 
and church agencies, trade unions and 
others. This varies in effectiveness from 
country to country* In Belgium, the trade 
unions are very co-operative whereas in 
Britain they are not. In Holland and the 
UK the community action groups have 
done good work whereas in Belgium and 
West Germany they are few. 

At least two of these factors are 
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In these circumstances the immigrants 
are easy targets for those seeking scapego¬ 
ats for society’s ill. Passive tolerance 
could quickly become active animosity. 

The second major change is the age stru¬ 
cture of the immigrant population. It could 
not because of the foregoing probabili¬ 
ties, be happening at a worse time* Many 
migrants who came in the earl 1960s now 
have teen-age children who have spent 
most of their lives in Europe. They feel 
no reason to be grateful for the opportu¬ 
nity to work in Europe rather than starve 
in Jamaica or India, It is not important 
whether or not they have the nationality of 
the European host-country (as, e.g. Com¬ 
monwealth immigrants have); they still 
feel that they have a right to employment, 
to social mobility, and to a due measure 
of human dignity and self-respect. In 
their present situation, however, they 
tend to be sensitive of slights, real of ima¬ 
gined, and if things get worse they could 
cause serious social troubles, 

It is not only lack of job opportunities 
in their own countries that has driven 
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most of the immigrants to west Europe. 
West, Europe has itself exerted a pull 
through the miraculous economic growth 
of, the past twenty . years* Although this 
growth has been based on advanced tech¬ 
nology and to that extent on capital inten¬ 
sive industry, the parallel growth in ser¬ 
vices has kept up the demand for labour. 

Put another way, the availability of 
additional labour has been a main ingre¬ 
dient in: sustaining growth. The plentiful 
supply of relatively undemanding workers, 
young and hard-working, has favoured a 
degree of economic development impossi¬ 
ble without them. They have increased pro¬ 
ductivity by removing labour bottlenecks 
and have etoCouraged capital invesment by 
being readier than others to work at night. 
They have kept wage levels realistic, pre¬ 
venting them from rising too fast, and at 
the same time have enabled European 
workers to move into higher skilled jobs. 
They have been less demanding on the 
social services because of their age-group 
and have been prepared, because of their 
mobility, to move in and out of short-life 
jobs. The massive post-war migrations 
of Truks to West Germany, Italians to 
Switzerland, Finns to Sweden, Algerians 
to France, Surinamese to the Netherlands 
and Moroccans to Belgium have one factor 
in common, they arc all closely correlated 
with the economic growth of (he recipient 
countries, 

II 

Flight from Agriculture 

The mass immigration into west 
Europe from developing countries not 
only reflects the poverty of those countries 
but is a world-wide fact: the mass exodus 
from the Countryside to industrial centres. 
Not only do the cities olfer more chances 
of better paid work, but an industrial job, 
once obtained, does not depend on the 
weather or on day to day shifts in market 
prices. This process has been studied in 
ma«t)f. parts of the world, but Italy shows 
that it is also a European problem. In 
the past Century, agricultural workers in 
Italy have dropped by 7.6 million even 
though the population has doubled. Since 
1958, agricultural workers have dropped 
by more than one half. There are about 
three million Italians working outside 
Italy,’ but hundreds of thousands hive 
left the fand to flock to Italy’s own indus¬ 
trial centres, 

' Algeriiis typical of many poor coun¬ 
tries iu the European orbit. In 1930 
Algeria's urban papulation was 300,000 
flve per cent of the total. By 1960, how¬ 
ever, it hadrisen to 25 per cent, by 1963 
to 33 per cent, by 1956 to 38 per c:nt 


The rura! population in these years doub¬ 
led. Under-employment in 1963 was 49 
per cent for Algeria os a whole, and 64 
per Cent among the active.urban 'popula¬ 
tion. The Algerian Plan Directorate, 
although allowing for the continuation 
of 300*000 jobs overseas, calculates that 
it needs between now and 1980 to create 
70*000 jobs a year outside agriculture just 
to stay abreast. 

Algerian farm workers and small urban 
tradesmen began migrating to France in 
1871. In 1912, there were 5,000 Algerians 
in France “engaged in tabourious tasks 
in soap works and the docks, especially 
in Marseilles”. Since 1945 immigration has 
grown rapidly. Between 1948 and 1958, 
some 200,000 Algerians entered France. 
Including families there are now 800.000. 
About a' quarter of the active Algerian 
population in permanent employment was 
absent in Europe in 1966. 

bad image 

Today the Algerians seek work in the 
larger industrial firms. At the Billancourt 
works of Renault in 1965 all applicants 
for the thousands of jobs available were 
foreigners. “The French worker,” explai¬ 
ned the Secretary General of Renault, “has 
a bad image of industry. He prefers a 
white collar job, even if less well paid.” 
Of the 95,000 Renault workers in France, 
21,000 are immigrants. 

Increasingly, Algerians are moving up 
the economic ladder. The proportion of 
skilled Algerians has more than doubled 
in eighteen years. Between 1953 and 
1968 the number rose from 5.2 per cent 
of the total to 11.1 percent. 

Some might expect that after a period 
in France these increasingly skilled indus¬ 
trial workers would return home to help 
the expansion of Algerian industry. Cer¬ 
tainly, their links with the homeland are 
stronger than those of Commonwealth 
immigrants in the UK., not least because 
there'is the difficulty of having to live Ove 
years in Fr ance before they can apply for 
French nationality. Surveys of the Alge¬ 
rians in France * show that most would 
rithar have a job in Algeria than m 
Frounce even if that means lower wages. 
The reality of the situation is more com¬ 
plicated. There is a gross imbalance bet¬ 
ween the kind of jobs Algerians do in 
France and the kin-1 that are being opened 
in Algeria. Two thirds of Algerians in 
Europe work in bilingand construction. 
Assuming that Algeria achieves its planned 
vocational training of local workers in 
buildtqg, metal-working and transport, 
qlmt /ffl per;,cent of the Algerians 
trained in Europe tnxy 'be unable to 
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lands jobs at home unless they change < 
their trade or obtain higher skills. Yet j 
the jobs likely to have vacancies in Algeria f 
--chemicals, hydrocarbons and textiles— ■ 
are not the industries in 'which many • 
Algerians work in France. », ■ 

The foregoing situation is repeated In * 
all the sending countries, so that inevitably : 
immigrants are prolonging their stays in ; 
Europe, bringing their children up in ! 
France and although always talking of go- ; 
ing home, they rarely do. except tor holi¬ 
days. “The migrant then, is constantly \ 
tom,” says the ILO expert on migration, : 
"between his desire to overcome his depri- ! 
vattons and his desire to return home to a ( 
social structure in which he must febl the j 
deprivations even more keenly than, when ! 
lie left. The result is that again and again j 
he extends his stay abroad, and re-etnigra- i 
tes repeatedly after returning home oa 
short visits. The process will finally lead 
to significant numbers of workers settling 
down in the receiving country—if not for- j 
ever, at least until retirement age.” 

The former Wen German Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard, once suggested that if Eu¬ 
ropeans were willing to work longer and 
harder they could do without most of the 
foreign workers. But the fact is that 
many Europeans are reluctant to sweep 
the streets, work on conveyor belts or 
wait on tables. There is no easy solution 
lay substituting capital for labour iq the 
sectors in which immigrants are typically 
employed. The Swiss government,fearful 
of the increasin'; percentage of immigrants 
(now 30 per cent — the highest in Europe) 
has been putting the squeeze on industry 
for some years now. Evon so, it has been 
unable to reduce Swiss dependence on 
foreign workers to any extent. Moreover, 
increased capital investment must offset the 
effects of lower birth rates, earlier retire¬ 
ments, shorter working hours, longer holi¬ 
days and increased years at School before 
it can make an impact on the demand 
for immigrant workers. 

ill 

Capital in Search of W orker* ? 

There is an alternative: to take Euro¬ 
pean capital to countries where labour is 
plentiful. Albert Coppe, Who was until last 
year the EEC Commissioner for Social 
Affairs, supported this view. The . Dutch 
government has recently begun to consi¬ 
der it. Indeed, there was great interest in 
the Netherlands last year when a major . 
textile firm announced that it was moving 
lock, stock and barrel to a developing 
country. One has, however, only to con¬ 
sider the textile example to see the weak¬ 
ness of this alternative. Once a protected 
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| European textile firm moves to where its 
comparative advantage dictates, approxi- 
i matcly 95 per cent of European industry 
l will still be left behind Cdrtajnlp, the 
, hospitals, subways, road sweeper, building 
t sites and coal mines arc not going to 
I emigrate and they arc the biggest recrui- 
' ters of immigrants. It is also doubtful 
, that Renault, Mercedes, Vredestein and 
MAN Will move. It is not that they 
are reluctant to go abroad when the occa¬ 
sion demands! Renault already has 
' several lactones m developing countries. 
But Renault will only migrate when 
it pays, when local demands are high and 
| production runs long. After all, European 
i industry is loth to invest in its own under 
I developed regions, much less therefore in 
: uncertain and unstable conditions over¬ 
seas. It is, moreover, doubtful if Euro¬ 
pean governments with the it new balance 
of payments oil deficits will encourage 
large scale overseas investment. 

But if economics dictates that Europe 
must fuel Jts growth with increasing immi¬ 
grant workeis, will Fuiopcnu electors 


stand for it? Can one even conceive of a 
Europe with 22 million immigrants by 
1980? Labour migration that began to 
solve a real need is now in danger of be¬ 
coming counter-productive. 

At the moment, the situation in Europe 
is that there are industrialists who need 
labour, but Europeans electors who have 
benefited from immigrants, now feel that 
enough is enongh. By contrast there 
arc immigrant workers who feci forced 
by economic pressure and raised expecta¬ 
tions to leave their homelands. The ans¬ 
wer to this problem must take both sides 
of die equation into account. European 
industrialists will have to find ways of re¬ 
ducing their labour needs even il that 
means a zero growth system. 

Secondly, developing countries will 
have to reorientate their development po¬ 
licies more towards rural developments 
and away from the cities and industries 
winch feed the processes of emigration 
both in its domestic and foreign manifes¬ 
tations to the point where it has become 


counter-productive, On this front at 
least progress is being made, In the last 
four years, the WeriaBunk tM othef m- 
temational development agencies baye 
switched their interest towards rural deve¬ 
lopment* , 

finally, there ought to be a vast prog¬ 
ramme of education of the European elec¬ 
tors to make them realise that there can 
be no soft rise to prosperity on the backs 
of immigrant workers* and that it is un¬ 
realistic to expect that emigrants, who are 
already here with their children, can 
go home. They must be decently 
integrated. 

Sources and acknowledgements: The 
foregoing summarises, by special arrange¬ 
ment. a report in the latest issue of Econo¬ 
mic Trends, published quarterly to subs¬ 
cribers only, by the “Economist'’ Intelli¬ 
gence Unit, 27 St James’s Place, London 
S.W. la : 1NT, but the LIU is responsible 
neither for the emphasis of my summary 
nor for my interspersed comments, based 
on a variety of sources. 


Western Europe-a bad - 

case of nerves 


E.B. Brook 


Wrsr Europe- is not the place it was a 
year ago. The crowds of tourist holiday¬ 
makers are no longer blocking the 
continental streets and their cars the 
roads. 1 he number of Americans coming 
over for their holidays has fallen c IT by at 
least a quarter, visitors from Britain have 
about halved and even the West Germans 
arc spending ihcir holidays at heme a 
little more. More sparing people, like the 
French and Austnatis, are travelling 
abroad vciy little. The so-called “holiday 
lands” arc cither catering more for their 
own eilizcns or gloomily accepting the fact 
that 1974 will be a thin ytar for them. 
Italy, W'llh heavy import duties and 
frequent disoidcis, has all but resigned 
lemporaiily as a leading caterer and the 
Yugoslavs are hoping that the sun-set king 
northerners w’ho avoid Italy this year will 
travel a trifle farther east. 

Dearer petrol and the weaker exchange 
rates for the dollar and pound are two of 
the compellants to this fall-oifm west— 
and particularly south—Europe’s holiday- 
providing prosperity. Uncertainty about 
politics, from the USA across west 
Europe, is a secondary cause and, above 
all, inflation persuades Americans and 


Europeans alike to take less risk in 
travelling to share other peoples’ expen¬ 
sive living. Not least, increasing un¬ 
employment and the prospect of worklcst- 
ntss becoming worse, are pemiacimg 
people to stay at home and kup nuney m 
their pockets, even if it is woith less. 
This factor may significantly reduce West 
German holiday travels. Hit people 
affected most acutely are Ihc skilled 
worker class—those most likely to take 
their car on holiday to a southern beach. 
The automobile industry has bten stand¬ 
ing workers off this year in growing 
numbers as sales fall and the consumption 
of petrol for navel drops by nearly one- 
Icntb. Volkswagen has laid off many 
thousard woikcrs and Opel abcui 20,CC0 
in West Germary while the once-boc ming 
French ear industry is going through its 
worst ci isis in 20 years. New car registra¬ 
tions in France are down by over 20 pet 
cent and the car industry labour force of 
abe ut < nc million is threatened with sharp 
reduction. A similar malaise affects the 
whole west "European car industry; the 
only areas safe are manufacturer of 
essentials. 

West Europe is in a depressed mood: 
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there is feeling abioad that an era has 
closed—the eia ot relatively steady growth 
towards economic uniy, of easier rela¬ 
tions between west and cast in Furopc and 
of easy-going ctmfcrt based on secure 
woik and good earning. The Fuiopcam 
is not sure whet is coming but senses that 
it will be less pleasant and less safe than 
anything he has known for a genera¬ 
tion. 

He is unsure of his job, unsure of his 
money’s worth and not a little concerned 
that the period of Europe working together 
may not be passing away. Uncertainty 
about leadership in France, scandals about 
US high places and, almost above all, 
the disappearance of Willy Brandt as a 
leader because he had an East Lferman 
spy m his immediate entourage one deeply 
depressing developments and the growing 
tendency of governments—led by Italy 
and Denmark—to go it alone economically 
in difficult situations leads towtated 
uncertainty. Not least unsettling fags been 
the Common Market's show of s-vrertainty 
and unwillingness to be effective in 
handling Italy’s decision,'to impose an 
import deposit scheme (as Britain did 
some years ago whilf still a member of 
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sEFTA) which in a double blow to free 
trade. 

The Common Market has, with'un¬ 
certainty about British 1 membership, 
' difficult relations with the USA and a 
continuing wrangle over farm prices, 
already enough troubles to deal with. The 
Italian and Danish actions call mto ques¬ 
tion the basic concept of a common mar¬ 
ket in industrial goods without tariffs 
between member states. Trade, instead 
, of continuing to grow, has been checked: 
there is a risk that the European Com* 
, munity has been given another push in the 
'direction of being a loose grouping of 
; sovereign states which act in concert only 
when it is m the interest of every single 
' one of them to do so. The Italian 
measures might also result in a postpone- 
< mcnl of the effective date of completing 
any real progress in the current round of 
world trade talks under GATT auspices in 
Geneva. Some have spoken of a relapse 
into protectionism; this seems to bean 
over-reaction but is itself evidence of the 
nervous uncertainty which makes west 
But ope liable to this form of excessive 
assessment of any action out of the accus¬ 
tomed line of policy. 

The Common Maiket, being a close 
t association of very unequal members, needs 
to ready itself to react without olaim or 
i indecision to nervous self-protective action 
' by its weaker members. Any organisation 
i which includes as equal members west 
Europe’s most prosperous state. Federal 
I Republic of Germany, and its weakest, 
the Irish Republic, must be prepared for 
very dissimilar actions in an individual 


crisis. In a sense, it Is fortunate it is 
Italy, a founder member, which has made 
clear that, in a situation of extreme econo¬ 
mic crisis, a government will take strong 
self-protective action and find justification 
legally within the xules of the Treaty of 
Rome. The best news out of Brussels was 
that the Market's ministers nerved them* 
selves to realize that Italy was determin¬ 
ed to be protective for a time, even at the 
risk of creating a "mountain of beef” in 
West Geimany and Austria, put the 
situation in order by formally empowering 
the Italian government to do so and that, 
above all, they proposed that Italy and 
her partners should jointly work out a 
programme for Italy’s economic recovery 
without delay. The Market has now 
three, if not four, economically weak 
members* if it is still to be able to work 
towards unity in Europe it must be pre¬ 
pared for occasional rescue actions as well 
as handling mounting prosperity. 

While west Europe uses the May 
sunshine to recover its nerve the prospects 
for the world trade discussions in Geneva 
need all the cheer they can muster. The 
more cynical have already concluded that 
the trade talks, as planned at present, will 
not get off the ground. The optimists 
have to accept that there are many 
difficulties. But it is well to remember 
that when the Kennedy Round was in 
process nearly ten years ago Britain was 
maintaining an import surcharge much of 
the time just as Italy is now. The diffi¬ 
culties facing the General Agreement on* 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in getting the 
talks going lie not so much in Italy's 


temporary action as in file exceptionally 
high level of inflation in Japan, uncertainty 
within the Common Market arising from 
Britain’s effort to renegotiate its treaty of 
accession, President Nixon’s difficulty in 
forcing his Trade Reform Bill through 
Congress and the rise in commodity prices 
which causes difficulties in world industry’s 
free access to raw materials. 

The problem for GATT, as for the 
Market, is one of adjustment to rather 
than trying to reduce difficulties. There 
are favourable as well as threatening 
circumstances. The high Japanese infla¬ 
tion rate will help to take the keen edge 
off its international trade competitiveness; 
the Maiket seems to be beginning to 
adjust to problems of a different character 
more concerned with fundamental differ¬ 
ences between its members than with 
regional hegemony and, in the USA, if 
Nixon has his difficulties, so has the Con¬ 
gress protectionist lobby which has been 
more noisy than effective. The Common 
Market’s troubles may make it more con¬ 
ciliatory to the GATT discussions and, if 
an acceptable Trade Bill emerges from 
the US Congress, there seems no reason 
why world trade talks should not begin 
this autumn with the aim of being com¬ 
pleted by the end of next year. One 
asset will be the fact that the expensive 
commodity situation over raw materials 
has given developing countries a stronger 
bargaining position and provides the 
better-off with sound reasons to be more 
forthcoming in sizeable long-term invest¬ 
ment where support is needed most 
urgently. 
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Wherever else it ind 

succeeded or not, the so-called Bharat 
Bandh announced for May 15 in 
support of the railway strike seemed 
to have been quite effective in the 
nationalized banks and newspaper offices 
in the capital Bank employees went to 
thejr places of work, duly registered their 
attendance, thereby qualifying to draw 
their wages for the day and then simply 
abstained from working. In the case of 
newspaper offices, again, the staff put in 
an appearance but newspapers did not 
come out* The Times of India attempted 
to salve its uneasy conscience by pleading 
“circumstances beyond our control’*, but 
Other newspapers simply pretended that 
nothing had happened. The Indian Ex¬ 
press, however, had played it safe or, as 
some would have it, played it cagey. It was 
officially closed on May 15 even as it had 
taken a holiday, also officially, on 3rd 
Maywhen a Delhi Bandh was staged. It 
is being suggested that The Indian Express 
was not too unhappy about these stoppages \ 
since newsprint shortage may be making 
it more profitable for newepapers to skip 
publication rather than publish regularly 
and be damned. I confess, however, that 1 
am not very sure of my arithmetic of pro¬ 
fit and loss here but I have a suspicion 
that current newspaper economics does 
encourage irregularity rather than regu¬ 
larity in the publication of the daily issues. 

Take for instance the case of The 
Statesman . For quite some months now 
it has been most erratic in its publication, 
f do not remember a day in all the period 
since the beginning of this year when I 
got The Statesman along with the other 
newspapers. It is generally being deliver¬ 
ed a couple of hours late—when it is deli¬ 
vered at all. This, I am told, is due to 
some kind of a go-slow in the press. Now 
I wonder what the management might 
be thinking of. Surely, whoever may be 
running the paper should cither try to set¬ 
tle whatever dispute there may be or stop 
publishing it until the paper could be got 
out in time and regularly. As it is, it is 
not fair to the readers or the advertisers 
or, let me add, those members of the staff 
who are doing their work properly, that 
the publication of this newspaper should 
have remained so much of a hit-or-miss af¬ 


fair for so long a period. This drifting, and 
indeed this evasion of respbnsibility ill 
becomes an institution such as the press, 
which takes it upon itself to preach to 
one and all on how to function or 
behave. 

Talking of the state of the press, 
a veteran journalist working in one 
of the local dailies was telling me the 
other day that much of the deteriora¬ 
tion in the ‘readability* of newspapers 
could be attributed to what he held to be 
the downgrading and indeed the debasing 
of the desk. According to him very few 
editors these days have any awareness of 
the significance of the role which the desk, 
meaning—sub-editors and particularly 
chief sub-editors—has to play in producing 
a readable and otherwise worthwhile news¬ 
paper. He complained that most editors 
now-a-days seemed to regard subbing as 
easily dispensable. The result is that even 
the front pages of the so-called national 
dailies are disfigured by very poorly 
written news stories or reports. The 
prestigious categories in a newspaper 
office are only the leader-writers and the 
special represen tali ves. 

Recently there has also been <i trend 
towards permitting bylines to reporters 
and even junior reporters. The intention 
no doubt is commendable and the belief 
apparently is that this kind of encourage¬ 
ment could prove an effective incentive 
particularly to new entrants to the profes¬ 
sion to make good and grow rapidly. In 
actual practice, however, there has been 
some very considerable cheapening of 
bylines in the process and the young 
reporter, who has secured a byline after 
perhaps a year or even less of reporting, is 
liable to feel that he has arrived and can 
take it easy. This results in much slip¬ 
shod reporting and writing which, in the 
absence of a strong desk, freely finds its 
way into print. Simultaneously the 
journalists working as subs or even chief 
subs are tempted by the glamour attached 
to the special correspondent or even 
reporter category, with the better quali¬ 
fied or more resourceful among them 
managing to move away from the desk 
and into reporting. This naturally lowers 
the standard of subbing with the result 
that poor story writing by a repot ter 
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soon comes to fee matched .fey equal; 
poor subbing at the desk. It ?. 
not generally recognized how vei 
hag-ridden newspaper hierarchies are wit: 
caste distinctions and how much thes, 
distinctions are to be blamed for the pitifi 
quality of the reading material or writitf 
which newspapers generally purvey thes • 
days. i; 

The year 1974 is hardly 

half way through yet and still it may hav: 1 
already qualified for goingdown in histor 
as a year which saw most political head 1 
roll or otherwise bite the dust. In th 
UK, for instance, the Conservative prim 
minister, Mr Edward Heath, gambled oi 
a mid-term election and lost. Mr Haroh 
Wilson, succeeding him as the head of 
Labour minority government, has only i 
precarious hold on power and may wd 
have to face the electorate again before thi 
year runs out. In France President Portopi 
dou surrendered to the terminal Ulncs 
he had been struggling with for so long, It 
West Germany Herr Willy Brandt had t< 
quit under circumstances not of Jiis choos 
jog. In Portugal a military coup upset i{ 
dictntorshipand took premier Cactano intt j 
custody. Iri Israel, prime minister Gold;! 
Meir has resigned but is carrying on with i' 
caretaker administration pending the for*, 
mation of a new government by the prim* j 
minister-designate. General Yitzhak Rabin 1 


In Libya sfrong man Gadaffy bu 
been stripped of effective authority, 
while in the rest of Africa quite a few pqli 
tieal fortunes have either waned or are Wan 
mg, In Australia the Labour prime minister, 
MrWhitlam, is seeking a renewal of his 
mandate at the polls, and in Canada a no- 
confidence vote has been successfully 
pressed against the Trudeau government 
and made a federal election necessary. 
In Japan the prime minister, Mr Tanaka; 
has no doubt been having a few political 1 
ups, but he has also been having more 
political downs. In China the aging 
Chairman Mao is perhaps even now fight¬ 
ing the last phase of his long and dour 
battle with an antagonist whom no human 
flesh or will has ever ultimately defeated,, 
v : z. Time. Tt is possible, however, that 1 
his ailing prime minister may go before he 
does. In Sri Lanka, Mrs Bandaranaike i$ 
not only besieged and beleaguered but 
she is also bedraggled. In New Delhi and, 
indeed, throughout India, more and more 1 
men and women are losing interest in the 
question “After Mrs Gandhi, who?’*They 
are now getting more interested in the 
“when” angle rather .than the “who”. In 
the United States Mr Richard Nixon no l . 
doubt seems determined to soldier on- 
that is the word—, 
but 1974 could 
prove too strong 
even for him. 
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lndo~Bangladesh Eco- 
' nomic U nderstand i ng 

Two credit agreements were 
signed recently in New Delhi 
by the government of India 
and the government of Bangla¬ 
desh. The first agreement for 
Rs 6 crores is intended to 
finance the supply of Indian 
made textile machinery to 
Bangladesh for the establish¬ 
ment of modern textile mills in 
that country. The credit carries 
an interest rate of four per 
cent and is repayable over 20 
years including a grace period 
o{ five years. The second 
credit is for an amount of 
Rs 10 crores and will be 
available to Bangladesh for the 
import of a variety of goods 
produced in India including 
engineering products, spares 
urgently required for the 
maintenance of jute mills, and 
various other commodities. 
This loan carries an interest 
rate of five per cent and will 
be repayable over a period of 
15 years including a grace 
period of three years. 

The Industrial Development 
Bank of India (IDB1) also 
signed agreements for special 
b^nk credits totalling Rs 25 
crores to three financial insti¬ 
tutions in Bangladesh, namely, 
the Janata Bank, the Bangla¬ 
desh Shilpa Bank and the 
Bangladesh Shilpa Rin Sangs- 
tha. The 15-year credits, 
inclusive of grace periods, which 
will carry interest at five per 
cent, will be utilised to finance 
87.5 per cent of the c&f 
cost of the imports from India 
into Bangladesh of specified 
capital goods including railway 
wagons and coaches, railway 
equipment, power transmission 
and distribution equipment, 
agricultural machinery, and 
tea, jute and cement mill 
machinery. The remaining 
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121 per cent comprises the 
advance and down payments to 
be made by the importers in 
Bangladesh. The credits will 
enable the Indian exporters to 
get the full contract value of 
shipments soon after they are 
effected. All contracts to be 
financed out of the credits will 
need prior clearance of the 
Planning Commission of Ban¬ 
gladesh and, where their value 
exceeds Rs 15 lakhs, of IDBI 
also. 

The joint Indo-Bangladesh 
declaration revealed that the 
two countries took the follow¬ 
ing decisions: (a) In recogni¬ 
tion of the vital importance of 
jute in the economies of the 
two countries and the need for 
closer cooperation between 
them in the field of production, 
trade, technical development, 
manufacture and promotion of 
this sector, a Joint Commission 
at the level of ministers will be 
set up. (b) Noting that 
unauthorised transactions still 
continue, a high powered Joint 
Committee will be set up at 
ministers’ level to take further 
immediate measures to effec¬ 
tively control illegal transac¬ 
tions. (c) With regard to the 
current balanced trade and 
payments arrangement, the two 
governments will step up 
exports to ensure the fulfilment 
of targets. 

The two grovernments will 
establish the following four 
industrial projects based on the 
supply of raw materials and 
products from one country to 
the other and a guaranteed off¬ 
take of the exportable surplus 
of these projects on mutually 
acceptable terms and condi¬ 
tions: (i) A cement plant at 
Chatak in Bangladesh based on 
limestone from Meghalaya in 
India, (ii) A clinker plant in 
Meghalaya for supplying clinker 


t6 Bangladesh, (iii) A {fertiliser 
plant m Bangladesh for the 
supply of urea to India, (iv) 
A sponge iron plant in Bangla¬ 
desh based on the supply of 
iron ore from India. 

India will extend credits to 
Bangladesh onmutually accept¬ 
able terms and conditions to 
finance the procurement of 
equipment, goods and services 
as may be available from India 
for these projects. 

Other areas of Industrial 
Cooperation might also be 
examined by the two govern¬ 
ments with a view to identify¬ 
ing further specific projects. 
Agreement was reached between 
the two governments to carry 
out a joint survey for the pro¬ 
vision of a rail link from 
Akhaura-Singarbil to Agai tala 
to facilitate the movement of 
cross traffic from Calcutta to 
Agartala via Chandpur- 
Akhaura and vice versa. The 
two prime ministers took note 
of the fact that the Farakka 
Barrage project would be com¬ 
missioned before the end of 
1974. They recognised that 
during the periods of minimum 
flow in the Canga, there might 
not be enough water to meet 
the needs of the Calcutta port 
and the full requirements of 
Bangladesh and, therefore, the 
fair weather flow of the Ganga 
in the lean months would have 
to be augmented to meet the 
requirements of the two coun¬ 
tries. 

Overhaul in Financial 
Administration 

The union government has 
decided to effect major institu¬ 
tional changes in the system of 
financial administration at the 
centre. These will streamline 
and modernise procedures 
governing the working of 
various ministries and depart¬ 
ments of government. One of 
the basic changes to be effected 
is aimed at integrating the 
financial scrutiny, now being 
performed by the ministry of 
Finance, with respective 
administrative ministries. This 
will mean that financial advice 
will be available to the minis¬ 
tries at all levels of decision 
making and will replace the 
present system of referrinjg the 
major decisions to the ministry 
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of Finance. With this integra¬ 
tion, it will be possible to 
achieve better project formula¬ 
tion, investment decisions and 
implementation with assured 
flow of funds. This reform will 
also ensure that there is no rush 
of expediture towards the end 
of financial year and will enable 
increased delegation of finan¬ 
cial powers to subordinate 
organisations. The overall aim 
of these measures is to ensure 
development of increased 
capabilities in financial manage¬ 
ment on the part of different 
departments of government. 

Another objective of the 
reform is to achieve complete 
switch-over to performance 
budgeting as early as possible. 
This will shift emphasis from* 
financial to physical targets and 
ensure long-term planning and ft) 
review of policies. Another| 
major change to be brought^ 
about will involve codification < 
of administrative and financial 
rules and regulations afresh in 
simple and precise language. 
New procedures will be laid 
down to simplify arrangements 
for prompt settlement of the 
claims of the employees. Ano¬ 
ther important objective of this 
change is to streamline pro¬ 
cedures jn the public sector 
banks to transact government 
business for the convenience of 
the citizens. These changes are 
being brought about to remove 
bottlenecks and improve 
administrative performance in 
relation to the needs of the 
fifth Plan. These decisions N 
have been taken following thej\ 
recommendations of the Special* 
Group of senior officers ana 
management experts in thi| 
public sector which was set up 
to suggest measures to gear up * 
financial administration. Con¬ 
siderable preparatory work and 
detailed processing will fiaye 
to be done to give effect to 
these changes. 

New Form for 
Foreign Collaborations 

With a view to streamlining 
procedures for effecting expedi¬ 
tious industrial approvals, the 
union government hits, prepared 
a new application form fetf see¬ 
king foreign collaboration 
sanction. Called *‘FC’V the 
new simplified form has been so 





desjgnedthat complete Mor~. 
nlatloa it available at ope pace 
avoiding the need for repeated 
references to entrepreneurs. 
The coasting form will continue 
to be in force till September 30 
along with the,new form. But 
after that date only new forms 
will be entertained. 

Prfcecs of Heavy 
Vehicles 

The union goverment has per¬ 
mitted a price rise ranging from 
3.5 per cent to 7.5 per ceat 
for different manufacturers 
of commercial vehicles. 
The price increase has 
been made effective from May 
15. Taking into consideration 
the escalation in the prices 
of raw materials and other in¬ 
puts during the past few mon¬ 
ths, the price siructure for com¬ 
mercial vehicles was examined 
by the union ministry of heavy 
industry in consultation with 
the Bureau of Industrial Costs 
and Prices. Consequent to 
this, a price increase ranging 
from 3.5 per cent to 7.5 per 
cent for different manufacturers 
was considered justified. The 
manufacturers will also be enti¬ 
tled to bill separately for the 
increase in prices of tyres be¬ 
cause of decontrol recently an¬ 
nounced by the union govern¬ 
ment. The following price rise 
has been permitted manufac¬ 
turer-wise : TELCO 7.5 per 
cent, Ashok Leyland 3.25 per 
cent, Hindustan Motors 3.5 per 
cent, Premier Automobiles 7 
per cent plus the actual incre¬ 
mental value of the engines, 
Simpsons for two models of en¬ 
gines 7.5 per cent. However, 
the industry has been asked to 
subject itself to cost examina¬ 
tion in respect of raw materials 
purchased and direct costs once 
a year. The manufacturers 
will fallowed to increase their 
prices by not more than 7.5 per 
cent on the condition that this 
price should be worked out on 
the basis of 90 per cent utilisa¬ 
tion. Prior approval of the 
government will also be neces¬ 
sary where the increase asked 
for exceeds the limit of 7.5 per 
. cent or if the increases are sou¬ 
ght more than once in a year. 
The government also proposes 
to keep a surveillance on un¬ 
warranted increase in the price 
qf ancillary equipment and ask 
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‘ the manufacturers of commer- 1 
ciai vehicies to notify them in 
cases where unjustifiable price 
increases have been effected by 
the ancillary manufacturers. 

Aluminium Pric* Hike 

The government has decided 
to increase the controlled price 
of aluminium by Rs 1,000 per 
tonne. This matter came up 
before the Economic Policy 
Committee of the union 
cabinet recently. The prices 
of EC and CG grades of alu¬ 
minium, which were Rs 3,991 
and Rs 3,970 per tonne, have 
been revised in view of the in¬ 
crease in the price of raw mate¬ 
rials. The Bureau of Industrial 
Cost and Prices had gone into 
the cost of production of alu¬ 
minium and made recommen¬ 
dations in the light of which 
decision regarding price revision 
has been taken. Uniform pri¬ 
ces for atuminium and some of 
its products were notified under 
the Aluminium (Control) Order 
1970 with effect form May 24, 
1971. The prices had not been 
revised since then. 

IDBI 

Both sanctions and disburse¬ 
ments of assistance by the In¬ 
dustrial Development Bank of 
India touched record levels dur¬ 
ing 1973-74. The total assis¬ 
tance (excluding guarantees) 
sanctioned during the year was 
Rs 220.1 crores, an increase of 
80 per cent over Rs 122.0 
crores in 1972-73. The number 
of sanctions also showed a 
substantial rise from 2,738 to 
3,420, The assistance actually 
utilised by industrial concerns 
amounted to Rs 144.3 crores, 
against Rs 89.8 crores, repre¬ 
senting an increase of about 61 
per cent. The project loan as¬ 
sistance actually utilised at Rs 
44.7 crores showed a three-fold 
increase compared to Rs 11.7 
crores. 

The bulk of the improvement 
in sanctions during 1973-74 
was accounted for by project 
assistance totalling Rs 183.1 
crores. against Rs 104.5 crores 
in 1972-73. The rise in project 
assistance was mainly in direct 
assistance to industry, refinance 
of industrial loans and redis¬ 
counting of machinery bills. 


The direct assistance sanc¬ 
tioned to industrial concerns 
(other than for exports) totalled 
Rs 74,7 crores covering 64 pro¬ 
jects, against Rs 27.4 crores 
covering 45 projects. Of these 
64 projects, 22 were located/to 
be located in specified back¬ 
ward districts, of which 15 units 
were sanctioned assistance on 
concessional terms. The amount 
of bills rediscounted by the 
IDBI during 1973-74 was higher 
by 56 per cent at Rs 69.9 
crores covering 787 purchasers, 
against Rs 44.7 crores covering 
639 purchasers. Sanctions un¬ 
der refinance of industrial loans 
at Rs 3.53 crores were 24 per 
cent higher compared to Rs 
28.5 crores in 1972-73, the 
number of applications rising 
from 2,007 to 2,525. About 
three-fourths of refinance assis¬ 
tance was in respect of small- 
scale industries and small road 
transport operators. The total 
effective sanctions since the 
IDBI started funtioning in July 
1964 and up to the end of 
March 1974amount to Rs 909.5 
crores, excluding guarantees 
for Rs 28.5 crores, and the as¬ 
sistance actually utilised comes 
to Rs 672.0 crores. 

Indo-UAE Cooperation 

Tfie United Arab Emirates, 
a major oil producer from the 
gulf area, has offered to supply 
crude to India on deferred 
payment basis. Indicating this 
at a press conference, the 
petroleum and mineral resour¬ 
ces minister of UAE, Mr 
Mana Saeed At Otaiba, stated 
that his country would be 
inclined to enter into collabo¬ 
ration agreement on a number 
of projects with India. Mr 
Otaiba had wide-ranging talks 
with senior ministers of the 
central government on the 
prospects of expanding econo¬ 
mic cooperation between the 
two countries. While offering 
to sell crude to India on credit, 
the UAE minister pointed out 
that he had sought larger 
imports from India, of items 
like rice, sugar, fruits, cement, 
meat and manufactured steel 
According to reliable indica¬ 
tions, a team of technical 
experts would shortly leave for 
UAE for further discussion on 
the setting up of a fertiliser and 
sponge-iron plant. Later a 


joint team would be constitute 
to prepare the feasibility report 

Names in tl?e News, j; 

The appointment of M]{ 
J.J.G.C van Tilburg as th«! 
Chairman and Managing Direc 
tor of Philips India Limited, 
was approved by the share 
holders oftne company at it' 
annual general meeting jfeli 
in Calcutta recently, Mr Var 
Tilburg succeeds Kir J. Lus 
Ink who is going to take uj. 
an assignment with Philip: 
in the Netherlands. 

Mr. M. K. Mobta and M« 
Bisharaber Dass Kapur hav 
been elected Chairman am 
Deputy Chairman respectively 
of Punjab, Haryana and Dell 
Chamber of Commerce an 
Industry. 

The All-Jndia Manufactui 
ers’ Organisation elected M 
Shantilal K. Soraaiya as Pres 
dent recently. Other dffic< 
bearers elected at the confei 
ence were: Mr Firoz S. Bald j 
wala, Mr I. P. Podar, IV!; 
Manubhai Parikh, Mrl5,I< 
Modi and Mr G. Sivappa. (Vi( 
Presidents). Mr S.P. Mandeli 
(Honorary Treasurer) ahdt.M 
Anwar Divencha (Hondrai 
General Secretary). Mr B.I 
Thakkar and Mr N, S. JRs 
(Honorary Secretaries). 

Readers' RoundtabI 

RBIs Accountability' 

Sir, 

The article entitled *‘R 
and Parliamentary Accoun 
ability” by Mr. A. Raiaaiy 
which appeared in April. J 
1974 issue of Eastern Economi 
is an eye opener for all bo. 
cemed with the econom 
health of the country, which 
not the .sole concern of tl 
Finance minister, especially 
view of the serious econom 
crisis the country is passit 
through. 

The Comptroller aild A 1 
ditor General or the Pub! 
Accounts Committee shou 
be allowed to go in to the wo 
king of the RBI as in the ca 
of nationalised banks, statute 
corporations and other publ. 
sector undertakings. ’ 

Visakhapatnam, Yours et , 
1.5.1974. An Accountar 
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omt inhere m the average rate 
of increase in the banking sys¬ 
tem was ohly 27:115 per cent. 
Its record in the field of open¬ 
ing of branches too was magni¬ 
ficent. In fact it really creat¬ 
ed a history in its own way by 
opening as many as 63 new 
branches in one year, or at an 
average rate of one branch every 
six days. 


South India Viscose 

In spite of a lower turnover 
and profit South India Viscose 
Ltd has cnchanced the equity 
dividend by five per cent to 
25 per cent for the year ended 
December 31, 1973. The 

turnover during the year was 
down by about a crore of 
rupees to Rs 11.12 crores while 
the profit before depreciation 
was lower at Rs 371.47 lakhs 
as compared to Rs 421.72 lakh 
in 1972. After appropriating 
Rs 203.73 lakhs to deprecia¬ 
tion, the balance of profit 
amounted to Rs 167.73 lakhs 
as compared to Rs 267.35 
lakhs in 1972. The amount 
allocated to development 
rebate reserve was reduced by 
Rs 100 lakhs to Rs 75 lakhs 
while a sum of Rs 8.31 lakhs 
was earmarked for gratuity as 
against Rs 5 lakhs in 1972. 
No provision has been made 
for taxation as against Rs 3 
lakhs allotted in 1972. The 
transfer to general reserve 
amounted to Rs 84.42 lakhs. 
The recommended dividend 
will absorb Rs 122.50 lakhs 
and will be paid out of the 
general reserve. The company 
has commissioned its new 20- 
tonne per day capacity staple 
fibre plant costing Rs 7 crores 
in December 1973 and it 
reached the rated capacity 
during the same month. The 
company has entered into an 
agreement with its Italian Col¬ 
laborators for the supply of 
technical know how, assistance 
and machinery for setting up 
a 20-tonne per day capacity 
polynosic fibre plant for which 
a letter of intent was received 
earlier. It has also on hand a 
letter of intent for doubling 
the capacity of the wood pulp 
plant to 120 tonnes per day. 

Bata India 

The Board of Directors of 
Bata India Limited have 


recommended an equity divi¬ 
dend of 22.5 per cent. The 
dividend will be paid in accor¬ 
dance with assurance given to 
the shareholders and it will be 
for the full year 1973 even 
though shares were allotted in 
August, 1973. Power supply 
situation in the second half of 
3973 deteriorated considerably 
resulting in a loss of produc¬ 
tion of about five million pairs 
of foot-wear. During the same 
period there was an unprecen- 
dented and sudden rise in the 
distribution costs, arising out 
of fuel shortages and steep 
rise in the cost of raw materials. 
The company's exports also 
suffered due to production 
constraints, non-avabilability 
of shipping space and labour 
agitations at the docks. All 
these adverse circumstances 
affected profitability of the 
company. To overcome the 
pwer shortages and restric¬ 
tions, the company is install¬ 
ing captive power plants at its 
factories at Faridabad and 
Batanagar, in order to main¬ 
tain production. The com¬ 
pany’s turnover during the year 
was of the order of Rs 57.2 
crores while exports totalled 
Rs 3.25 crores. The profit 
for the year before taxation 
amounted to Rs 109.80 lakhs. 
After transferring from statu¬ 
tory jeserve for Development 
rebate Rs 4.50 lakhs, a sum 
of Rs 4.85 lakhs was appro¬ 
priated to the same reserve. 
Alter earmarking Rs 75.00 
lakhs to meet the estimated 
tax liability the net profit after 
tax worked out to Rs 34,45 
lakhs. 

Raymond 

The Raymond Woollen 
Mills has maintained the equity 
dividend at 12 per cenf for 
1973 on the enlarged capital 
resulting from the one*for-five 
bonus issue. Although sales 
spurted by about 20 per cent 


from Rs 14.61 crores to Rs 17.49 
crores, gross profit dropped 
by about 16.3 per cent from 
Rs 123.25 lakhs to Rs 103.12 
lakhs. The margins were 
under pressure because of the 
sharp rise in the prices of raw 
wool which were 400 per cent 
higher in the first quarter of 
the year and 250 to 300 per 
cent higher during the rest of 
the year compared to the 1972 
levels. Out of the gross profit 
the directors have allocated 
Rs 57.36 lakhs to depreciation 
reserve, Rs 10 lakhs to deve¬ 
lopment rebate reserve and Rs 
7.32 lakhs for capital expen¬ 
diture on scientific research, 
as against Rs 51.17 lakhs, Rs 
13.00 lakhs and Rs 35.01 lakhs 
provided respectively in 1972. 
This leaves a disposable sur¬ 
plus of Rs 28.44 lakhs which 
has been transferred to the 
general reserve No. 2 out of 
which the dividends aggregat¬ 
ing Rs 19.77 lakhs will be 
paid. 

Vijaya Bank 

Vijaya Bank Ltd has main¬ 
tained its tempo of all-around 
progress during 1973. Consi¬ 
dering the unprecedented eco¬ 
nomic situation that prevailed 
during the whole of last year 
and the new challenges it had 
to face in the banking field as 
a result of the enormous in¬ 
crease in price rise and the 
credit curb, the performance 
of Vijaya Bank was indeed 
exceptionally good during 
1973. Its deposits pierced the 
Rs 80-crore mark and touched 
the new peak of Rs 81,13 
crores in 1973, recording a 
handsome improvevement of 
about 38 per cent over the 
preceding year. This was ap¬ 
preciably higher than the 
average rate of increase of 
22.17 per cent in the banking 
system as a whole. In case of 
advances the rise w$ft specta¬ 
cular. It went up fyy 45 per 


With the expansion of 
its branch net work func¬ 
tionally and geographically, 
offices were opened for the first 
time in the states of Rajasthan, 
Utter Pradesh, Gujarat and 
West Bengal and in union 
territory of Goa. The bank 
continued to follow a dynamic 
and pragmatic credit policy. 
Its advances during the year 
increased by 45 per cent, with 
the credit-deposit ratio 
moving up from 63.5 per cent 
to 66.85 per cent. The bank 
continued to provide credit 
on a liberal scale for the deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture. Apart 
from the usual schemes, 
the Bank launched in 1973 
new programmes in the field 
of agriculture, notable among 
them being the adoption of 
seven villages for intensive 
development under the ‘Village 
Adoption Programme’. The 
minor irrigation programme 
was also taken up with the 
assistance of the Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation and 
the World Bank. Its advances 
to priority sectors excluding 
exports accounted for about 
30 per cent of its total advan¬ 
ces out of Which more than 
30 per cent went to agricultural 
sector. 

The bank which started 
transacting foreign exchange 
business just two and 
half years ago has reported 
continous increase the volume 
of business. A fivefold rise 
was recorded in export finance 
during the year. Three more 
branches, Calcutta, Quilon 
and Calicut were added to the 
list of branches which have 
been authorised to deal direct¬ 
ly in foreign exchange, thus 
bringing the total to U. Asa 
result of step-up in operations 
and allround improvement in 
performance, the bank’s gross 
earnings recorded a smart rise 
of 44 per cent over the peeped- 
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ing year. All in all tbe year 
1973 proved to be yet' another 
successful year for Vijaya Bank 
Ltd. These werehightigted by 
the Chairman, Mr Mulki 
Sunder Ram Shetty while ad¬ 
dressing the annual general 
1 meeting of the Bank held re¬ 
cently at Mangalore. 

Bank of Rajasthan Ltd. 

Bank of Rajasthan has 
reported further impressive pro¬ 
gress during 1973, recording 
substantial gains over the 
previous year’s encouraging 
performance. Its deposits 
during 1973 registered a growth 
of 18.4 per cent and touched 
the hand some figure of 
Rs 34.69 crores. In absolute 
terms the deposit accretion in 
1973 at Rs 5.38 crores was 
higher than Rs 4.65 crores in 
the preceding year. Total 
advances, including bills pur¬ 
chased and discounted as on 
December 31, 1973 amounted 
to Rs 24.40 crores and it 
accounted for 70.02 per cent of 
the total deposits as compared 
to 61,5 per cent in 1972. In 
alsolute terms, advances increa¬ 
sed about three-fold, the rise in 
1973 being Rs 6.3 crores as 
against Rs 2.38 crores in 1972. 
The bank’s aggregate advances 
to priority sectors such as agri¬ 
culture, small scale industries 
and exports and other neglected 
sectors in 1973 were to the tune 
of Rs 2.80 crores as compared 
toRs 1.29 crores a year ago, 
its share in total advances 
being 11.5 per cent as against 
7.1 per cent in 1972. Total 
earnings of the Bank in 1973 
increased by Rs 66.46 lakhs to 
the record figure of Rs 318.36 
lakhs, registering an improve¬ 
ment of more than 26 per cent 
over 1972. The income from 
interest and discount went up 
by Rs 61.42 lakhs to Rs 266.82 
lakhs while the revenue from 
commission exchange and bro¬ 
kerage were higher by Rs 3.31 
lakhs to Rs 41.64 lakhs., But 
the sizable increase in establish¬ 
ment expenses due to the 
revision of officers' salary and 
allowances, substantial rise in 
the dearness allowance to staff 
and sanctioning of special 
increments due to upgradation 
of tiie bank from ‘B’ to ‘A* 
class along with the lower 
credit-deposit ratio during 
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major part of the year, by anci 
large neutralised the smart rise 
in income. With the result, 
the net profit of the bank 
declined by Rs 105 lakhs to 
Rs 16.00 lakhs. The profit 
ability is, however, anticipated 
to look up during the current 
year. 

The bank continued with 
irgour its branch expansion 
programme. During the year 
under review eight more branc¬ 
hes were opened out of which six 
were opened in rural and semi- 
urban centres at Barraer, Balo- 
tra. Chinch, Mahapura-Kooker- 
khera, khairthal and Nokha, 
one in urban centre at Janta 
Colony, Jaipur and one in New 
Delhi at New Rohtak Road. 
Of the six branches opened in 
rural and semi-urban areas two 


we« opened in unhanked cen¬ 
tres. ‘ The bank has now in 
h,and Upencds to open 19 
brandies during the current 
yejar. 

Simon Carves 

The plans of siroon-carves 
India Ltd for disinvestment of 
34 per cent of the shares held 
by Simon-Carves Ltd of the 
UK has been completed as per 
schedule and as on January 1, 
1974, Simon Carves Ltd has 
become a fully Indianised 
company in every respect. A 
provision of the disinvestment 
was that 10 per cent of the 
share capital Would be held by 
the directors and workers with 
no individual holding more 
than 300 shares out of this 
block release. It is indeed a 


credit to the employees of the 
company that 60,000 shares 
offered to them were over¬ 
subscribed by over 50 her cent. 
The proposals, for disinvest¬ 
ment which were finally ap¬ 
proved 6y the government also 
ensure that the existing share¬ 
holders, most of whom stayed 
with the company since its in¬ 
ception, would derive some 
benefits for their loyal support. 
As a result two lights shares 
for every live held by the mem¬ 
bers were offered and these 
too have now been fully taken 
up. The significance of the re¬ 
duction in the UK shareholding 
to 26 per cent is that the com- : 
pany can now look forward 
to an expansion of its tradi¬ 
tional roles which uptil now 
have been limited to col- 
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< inhorntion of cngiitfeciing con- 
‘ iracttng with Simon Carves 
; Ltd of the UK. The company 
m future will be permitted to 
|i expand these activities to long* 
j term collaboration agreements 
dn technologies not available 
(within Simon-Carves Ud of 
I UK, Moreover the company 
will have freedom to consider 
possible diversification in 
. manufacture and sale in India 
1 of specialised technical pro¬ 
ducts. 

I 

.Sourathtra Cement 

I 

Sourashtra Cement's appli¬ 
cation to issue bonus shares in 
hthe ratio of one-for-two has 
f been rejected by the Controller 
, of Capital Issues as the com¬ 
pany does not satisfy the rele¬ 
vant guidelines prescribed by 
.he government. 

News and Notes 

' (expansion and diversification) 

* Amur Dye Chem Ltd, has 
t itarted 1974 with shortages all¬ 
-round, especially m furnace 
^ul and other essential basic 
iv‘aw materials such as toluene, 
l >enczene, anitine, naphthalene, 

I neth&nol nitric acid, acetic 
(.cid, etc, The directors arc, 
fiowevcr, trying lo produce, 
,he maximum, The Board 
f lecided to set up a vat dyes 
’ >lunt at the existing factory at 
Shahad instead of at Roha 
t nd work on it has already 
fturtcdL The company has 
rpen licensed to manufacture 
l imelhyanilinc an important 
} rtfermediate for basic dyes and 


he work on the project has 
parted. The go\ernment 
, as approved, in principle, 
f ie company's terms of col- 
, iteration with Uniroyal Inc. 

^ew Issues 

h Centron Industrial Alliance, 

Manufactures of well-known 
/j Wish and Platincx blades and 
f any other popular brands of 
/ ainlcss steel razor blades, will 
going public shortly. It will 
raising soon equity capital 
1 * > the tune of Rs 60 lakhs in 
i po,000 equity shares of Rs 
t'i each. A sum of Rs 2.50 
ujr share is payable on appli¬ 
cation and an equal amount 
*allotment. The balance of 
} |s $ is payable in one or two 
lib as may be determined by 
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the Board of Directors. Appli¬ 
cation for shares must be for 
a minimum of 50 shares or 
multiples thereof. The manage¬ 
ment Consultation Division of 
the first National City Bank 
will be the managers to the 
issue. The company is now 
producing the maximum possi¬ 
ble on its existing capacity of 
100 million blades a year. It 
is now stepping up its annual 
Capacity to 250 million blades, 
to meet the accelerated growth 
in demand for its products. It 
has received the letter of intent 
for the expansion and the 
licence is expected to be 
received shortly. 

The company which was 
one of the first to move 
to Aurangabad in 1971 has 
made rapid progress since 
then. But during these two 
years its sales efforts have been 
constrained due to lack of 
adequate production capacity. 
In spite of this, as a result of 
its aggressive marketing, Cen- 
tron’s coverage of the market, 
in terms of the number of out¬ 
lets is comparable to that of 
its competitors. Once the 
increased capacity goes on 
stream, the company’s sales is 
expected to go up significantly. 
The company has an advantage 
in this expansion project m 
that its major competitor has 
attracted the attention of the 
MRTP. The expansion scheme 
is estimated to cost two crores 
of rupees and it will be financed 
out of the equity capital of Rs 
69.6 lakhs, term loans of Rs 
54.0 lakhs, ccntial subsidy of 
Rs 15.0 lakhs, sales tax refund 
loans of Rs 12 lakhs through 
internal resources of Rs49.4 
lakhs. According to the com¬ 
pany’s projection profits before 
tax is expected to multiply 
nearly three times, rising from 
Rs 26.02 lakhs in 1974 to Rs 
73.75 lakhs in 1979 while sales 
during the same period are 
anticipated to be doubled to 
Rs 5.4 crores. The dividend 
is expected to be maintained at 
10 per cent during 1974 and 
1975, at 12 per cent in the 
following two years and 15 per 
cent in the subsequent two 
years, 

Ceekay Automotive Products 
is expected to enter the capital 
market for raising Rs 24 lakhs 
in My 1974. The project 


proposed to be implemented 
involves the manufacture of 
1,00,000 carburettors, 1,00.000 
dutches plates and 504100 
clutches cover assemblies which 
can generally be classified as 
as automobile anciUaries. The 
total project cost is estimated 
at Rs 116 lakhs and it is pro¬ 
posed to be met by equity 
capital of Rs 40 lakhs cash 
subsiby of Rs 15 lakhs and 
longterm loans of Rs 61 lakhs. 
The land for the project has 
already been acquired at MIDC 
Industrial area at Aurangabad 
and it expects to commence 
commercial production by 
middle of 1975. 

Sree Vig Chemicals proposes 
to put up a stearics acid distil¬ 
lation and glycerine recovery 
plant with a total capacity of 
10 tonnes a day at Ranipet 
Industrial Complex at Tamil 
Nadu. The total cost of the 


project is estimated at R* 
104,00 lakhs audit is proposed 
to be partly met by equity capital 
of Rs 26,00 lakhs. The company 
hopes to^coounenw^rMlurtion 

the company tuts also made 
an application for a licence and 
for allotment of oxygen cylin¬ 
ders for collecting and selling 
the oxvgen, which is a bypro¬ 
duct. The issue of Rs. 16 
lakhs will be made some time 
in the third week of June, 1974. 

Interim Dividend 

Carborundum Universal 
Ltd has declared an interim 
equity dividend of seven per 
cent for the year ending 
August, 31, 1974. 

Pfizer Ltd has declared an 
interim equity dividend of 11 
per cent for the year ending 
November 30, 1974. 


Dividends 


(Per cent) 


Equity dividend declared for 


Name of the company 

Year ended 

Current 

year 

Previous 

year 

Higher Dividend 

Podar Mills 

December 31, 1973 

J2.0* 

10.0 

Bhagavathi Textile 

December 31, 1973 

18.0 

6,0 

Gaekwar Mills 

December 31,1973 

20-0 

16.0 

Thamarapally 

Rubber Co, 

December 31, 1973 

12.5 

100 

Podar Silks and 
Synthetics 

September 30,1973 

5.0 

Nill 

Bombay Oxygen 

December 31, 1973 

14.0 

12.0 

J.K.. Chemicals 

December 31, 1973 

10.0 

7.0 

Industrial and Pruden¬ 
tial Investment 

December 31, 1973 

15.00 

14.00 

Raja Bahadur Motilal 
Mills 

December 31,1973 

10.0 

8.0 

Same Dividend 
Arunoday Mills 

December 31,1973 

1Z0 

tzo 

Adarsh Chemicals and 
Fertilizers 

December 31, J973 

15.0 

15.0 

John Fowler (India) Ltd 

December 31,1973 

15.0 

15.0 

Coonoor Tea Estate Co. 

September 30,1973 

7.5 

7.5 

Beco Engineering Co. 

December 31,1973 

Nil 

Nil 

Reduced Dividend 

Motor Industries Co. 

December 31,1973 

12.0* 

17.5 


*Qn the increased capital. 
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Industrial Licences 

The following licences were issued under the Industries (Oevc- 
lodiftWtand Regulations) Act 1951 during the weeks ended 
November 3, 1973 to December 22, 1973, The list contains the 
names and addresses of the licensees, articlees of manufacture, 
types of licences viz. New Undertaking (NU); New Article 
(NA); Substantial Expansion (SE); Carry on Business (COB); 
Shifting and annual installed capacity. 

Licences Issued 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s, Metal Forgings tP) Ltd., B-l, Mayapuri, Industrial 
Area, New Delhi-27 (Mayapuri Ind. Area New Delhi)—Pipe 
Fittings namely cabon/alloy steel (including stainless steel) 
flanges, rings discs etc. 10,000 tonnes P.a after expansion (SE) 

M/s. Echjay Industries Pvt. Ltd., Kandur Village Road 
BhandUp, Bombay, (Rajkot, Gujarat)— Forged Steel Flanges 
upto 24” in pressure ratings of 150,300,400 and 600 lbs. 3000 
tonnes p.a. Forged Fittings like Elbows Tecs Couplings, Redu¬ 
cers etc., excluding valves (upto 6*) 1000 tonnes pa. Forged 
rings & gaskets (suitable for flanges in sizes from 4’ to 24", 200 
tonnes p.a. (Total Capacity—4,200 tonnes p.a.) (NU) 

M/s. Krishna Steel Industries Pvt. Ltd., 29-30, Vasw.im 
Mansions, 120, Dmshaw Vacha Road, 'Bombay-20. (Thann, 
Mah.)—1. Mdd Steel ingots; 2. Medium & high carbon steel 
billets; and 3. Free cutting steel billets excluding high alloy 
steel, billets like high speed steel, die block steel, and stainless 
and heat resisting steels etc. 50,000 tonnes p.a. (NA) 

M/s. Power Cables Pvt. Ltd., 24, Barelvi Sayed Abdulla Road 
Bombay-1 (Thana Mah.)—Steel wires including 100 tonnes of 
copper coated wires and 100 tonnes of stainless steel wires but 
excluding Mild Steel Wires of thicker than 18 SWG (galvanised 
or otherwise) (SE) 10,000 tonnes p.a. after expn. 

The Sandur Manganese & Iron Ores Ltd., “Lofudri Bhawan” 
Yeshwantnagar, (Via Sandur Bcllary Distt.) Karnataka—Ferro 
Silicon 24,000 tonnes p.a. (N.A.) 

M/s. Somani Steels Ltd., Soniam Bhawan, 51/27, Navaghata, 
Kanpur, U P. (Unnao-U.P)—Alloy Steel Wires (other than 
stainless steel wires) and mild steel wires (coated or otherwise) 
not thicker than 18G. 15,000 tonnes p.a. (NA) 

M/s. Nalian Foundry Ltd., Nahan, Himachal Pradesh, 
(Nahatt H.p.)—G.T. Drums of 50 litres and above capacity. 500 
tonnes p.a. (NA) 

M/s. Multiwold Wire Co. P. Ltd., 59, Marol, Malirashi Road, 
Marol, Bombay-59, (Bombay Mah.)~Hard bright wires 16SWG 
and thicker (coated or otherwise) 10,000 tonnes p.a (for captive 
consumption only) (SE) 

M/s. Sundram Fastners Ltd., 37, Mount Road, Madras-2, 
(Madras)—Cold Heading Steel Wires 3C00 tonnes p.a. (COB). 

M/8. Allief Steels Ltd, 24, R.N. MukherjeeRoad, Calcutta-1— 
Mild Steel, Carbon Steel and Spring Steel Billets—5000 tonnes 
p.a.—(NU) 

The Indian Rolling Mills, Deputy Ka Parao, Kanpur-(UP)— 
Mild steel and medium and high carbon steel billets. 50,000 
tonnes p.a.—(NU) 

Metallurgical Industries (Non-ferrous) 

Shri Sajan Kumar Pasarl, A-15, Wesi End Colony, Rao Tula 
Ram Marg, New Delhi-22 (Ghaziabad U.P.)-Aluminium Col- 
lap' ible Tubes, Rigid Tabes, Soft Tube# and Capacitors.—18, 
Million nos. p.a.~(NU) 

M/s. Bimalika Enterprise*, C-50, Defence Colony, (New 


Delhi-3) (Faridabad,-Haryana)—Aluminium collapsible Tuhes 
(including soft metal tubes) 12, million nos, p.a- 

M/s. Umblo & Timblo P. Ltd., MargaO (Goa), (Margao. 
Goa)—Aluminium Collapsible Tubes, 18 million no*. *>,*.(NU) 

M/s, Larsen and Toubro Ltd., Pawai Works, Saki Vihar 
Road, P.O. Box No, 8901, Bombay (Bombay-Mah.)—Aluminium 
Capsules 268.80 M. nos; Other Caps and Cups J92.00 M, nos. 
RO & ROPP caps 168.00 M. nos. Total 628.80 M. nos. (NU). 

Fuels 

M/s. Cochin Rcfinarics Ltd., Post Box No. U5I, Cochin-16, 
Kerala (Ernakulam-Kerala) • JP-5, 1350, tonnes after expn. (SE) 

M/s. Indian Petrochemicals Corporation Ltd, Jawahar Nagar, 
Distt. Baroda (Gujarat) (Bongalgam-AssaniV—Naphtha for Pet¬ 
rochemicals, 44,900 tonness S. R. Naphtha, 87,800 tonnes; Mixed 
Naphtha 58,900 tonnes: Aviation Turbine Fuel 42,400 tonnes; 
Superior Kerosene 63,700 tonnes; High Speed Diesel 151,900 
tonnes; Light Diesel Oil 320,000 tonnes; Fuel Oil 105,000 tonnes 
Calcined Coke 42,000 tonnes. 

" M/s. Lube India Ltd., Administration Building, Corridor 
Road, Mahul, Bombay-74 (Bombay -Mah)—Carbon Black feed 
stock 110,000 tonnes p.a. after expn. (SE) 

Boilers and Steam Generating Plants 

M/s. Dewrance Machill &. Co. Ltd., 2, Fairlic Place, Cal¬ 
cutta-1 (Calcutta-W.B.)—Boilers Mounting & Fittings, 470, 
Metric Tonnes p.a. (COB) 

Prime Movers 

M/s. I he Trivcni Engineers Works Ltd., National Insurance 
Building (1st floor), 5, Parliament Street, New Delhi (Bangalore- 
Mysore)—-36 Nos. Over hung steam turbines size 290 mm of 200 
H.P. to 1000 H.P.—Over hung steam turbines size 5880 mm of 
500 H.P. to 2500 H.P. 12 Nos. Direct over hung steam turbines 
size 455 mm of 40 H.P. to 200 H.P. 36 Nos. Single stage steam 
turbines size 400/500 mm of 300 H.P. to 1000 H.P. 6 Nos. 
Multi Stage steam turbines size 550 mm of 1000 H.P. to 3500 
H.P. 6 Nos. (NU) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s. The Mysore Electrical Industries Ltd., Post Box No, 
2221, Bangalore-22 (Bangalore-Karanataka) LTAir/Qil Circuit 
Breakers.—5000 Nos. p.a. Bulk/Min. Oil Circuit Breakers Upto 
& including 33 KV 1,560 Nos. p a. DC Circuit Breakers for use 
upto 3,000 volts for traction purposes. 500 Nos. p,a. Flame 
Proof Switchgear 200 Nos. p.a. C ircuit Breakers of 66 KV and 
above. KO nos. p.a. Motoi Stariers 75,000 nos, p.a. HRC 
Fuses. 60,000 nos. p.a. AC’/DC Contractors. 50,000 nos. p.a. 
Fuse Switches & Isolating Switches 11/22 KV. 2,520 nos, p.a, 
(S.E.) 

M/s Gangappa Cables Ltd, Uppal Road, Hyderabad-500039 
(Hyderabad-A.P )-Enamelled Winding Wires upto 41 SWG 550 
p.a. Enamelled Winding wires of finer gauges 42 SWG & 
thinner 50 tonnes p.a. 

M/s. Ushn Electronics (India) Pvt. Ltd., B-27, Greater 
Kailash-1, New Delhi-48 (Faridabad, Haryana)—Styroflex 
Capacitors (Plastic Film Capacitors) 10,000,000 nos. p.a. (NU) 

Shri R. K Jhunjhunwala. Vijay Mahal, 12, Walkeshwar 
Road. Bombay-400006 (Faizbad-UP.)—Transistors Headers..' 
To 5 to To-18 and other similar types) 6 million p.a. (NU) 

M/s. Electronics Corporation of India Ltd, Industrial Deve-i 
lopment Area. Cherlapalli, Hyderabad-40 (A,P.) (Hyderabad- 
A»P.)~Nickel Cadmium Cells—20,000 nos. p.a. (NA) t 

M/s. Siemens India Ltd., B 4-A, Dr. Annie Besom Road,/ 
Worli Bombay-18 (Bombay-Mah.)—H.T. and L.T. Switch board/ 
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Control Boards B and miscellaneous accessories for power 
stations, H.T» substations and for electrification of factories etc, 
7340 nos. p.a. (COB) 

M/s. Jyotl Ltd,, Industrie' Area, P.O. Chemical Industries, 
Baroda (Gujarat). Baroda-Gujarat) Static Power convertors and 
Static Invertors with rating up to 200 KV 400 nos. p.a, (NA) 

M/s. Sur Iron & Steel Co. Pvt. Ltd., 15, Convent Road, 
Calcutta*)4 (Calcutta-14 (Calcutt W,B.) Are Welding Transfor¬ 
mers 3600 nos, p.a. after expn. (SE) 

M/s. Bharat Electronics 1 id. Jalahalli P.O. Bangalore 
(Karnataka Slate)—Deflection Coil 20,000 nos. EHT Transfor¬ 
mers. 20,000 nos. (NA) 

M/s. Kirloskar Electric Co, Malleswaram, Bangalore-55, 
(Bangalore, Karnataka) -Control Equipment -3000 units, after 
expansion. (SE) 

Telecommunications 

M/s. Power Cables (P) Ltd., 24, Btelvi Sayyad Abdulla Road, 
B.P. No. 1522, Bombay-1 (Nadtad-Gujarat)—Carbon Resistors 
120 nos. Potentiometers; Loudspeaker and Paper cones 
0,3 nos. Ferrite Roads and Cores 1.5 nos. Electrolytic capacitois 
1,0 nos. Mylar film capacitors 5 0 nos. (all in millions) (NA) 

Transportation 

M/s. Usha Telehoist Ltd, 14, Prtnccp Street, Calcutta-!3 
(Faridabad—-Haryana) Automatic Chassis Lubricating System 
5000 units p.a. (NA). 

M/s. Universal Radiators Pvt. Ltd. Mettupalayam Road, 
Coimbatore 21 (Coimbatore T.N.) -Radiators—36,000 nos. p.a. 
after expn. (SE) 

M/s. Swastik Rubber Products Ltd, Swastik House, Behind 
Kirkee fitly—■ Station, Poona (Poona Mah.) Oil seals 63 lakh nos. 
p.a. after expn. (SE) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s. Larsen & Toubro Ltd., INT House, P.O. Box No. 278, 
Ballard Estate, 8ombay-l (BR) (Bomhay-Maharashtra) Beet 
Preparation and Beet Pulp Dcliydrauon/Procassiug Plants Sugar 
Cane and Beet Duffusion Plants of capacities ranging from 1000 
to 6000 tonnes per day. Plants within the existing licensed 
capacity of plants of 1500/2000 tonnes per day cap. (NA) 

M/s. Textile Machinery Corporation Ltd, P.O. B, Igharia, 
Calcutta-56 (Belgharw Calcutta W. B.) -Cop Winding Machines 
100 nos. pat. (NA) 

M/s. Giovanola Binny Ltd . Penstock Factory Road, Post 
Box No. 901 Pallurthy, Coclnn (Karala) (Cochin Karala) Pres¬ 
sure Vessels tanks Chemicals, Petroleum and Fertilizers etc. 
1000 tonnes p.a. (NA) 

M/s. L.irscn & Toubto Ltd , Gulal Bhavun (2nd floor) 6, 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1 (Bombay-Mah )—Com¬ 
plete High speed Bottling Plants comprising B >ttlc washers 
upto 36.000 BPH Bottle fillers upto 24.000 BPH Plastic case was¬ 
hers Conveyors, six nos. Valued Rs. 60 lakhs approximately 
p.a. (NA) 

M/s. Star Textile Engg. Works Ltd., Dhunraj Mahal, Apollo 
Bundar Road, Bom bay-1 (fhana-Mah.)- -High Temperature 
High Pressure Dyeing machines 22 Units, p.a (NA) 

M/s Bharat Heavy Plates S. Vessels Ltd , Visakhapntnam 
A.P (Visakhapatnam, A.P)—Finned lube air coolers for process 
plants 50 nos. worth Rs. 150 lakhs (NA) 

Water Treatment Plants 

M/s. The Indian Sugar & General Engg. Corp. (Prop, the 
Saraswati Industrial Syndicate Ltd.,) Yamunanagar, Ambala 


Yamunanagar Dist. Ambala (Haryana) Water Treatment Plants 
Rs 160.00 lakhs p.a. (NA) 

M/s. National Machinery Manufacturers Ltd,, Stadidm 
House, 81-83, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay-20 (BR) (Thana 
Maharashtm)—Fly-Frames 120 numbers p,a. (NA) 

Miscellaneous Industry 

M/s. Carborundum Universal Ltd., Il/t2, North Beach Road, 
Madras-600019 (Tlrunottiyr- Madras) Bonded Abrasive (Grind¬ 
ing Wheels) -4020 tonnes p.a. after expn. (SE) 

M/s, Piutewel Process and Chemicals Ltd., 507, Kakad 
Chambers. Dr. A. Besant Road, Worli, Brnibay. (Atladra Oistt. 
Baroda Gujarat) Polishing Wheels 50,000 nos, p.a. (NA) 

Machine Tools 

M/s. Praga Tools Ltd, Ravadiguda Road, Secunderabad 
((A P) (Secunderabad AP.—Thread rolling machines 120 nos. 
p.a. after expansion (S E.). 

M/s. Mukand Iron & Steel WorksLtd, Balapur Roud, Kalwa. 
Thana (Maharashtra) (Thana Mah.)—Rolling Mill Equipment 
having rolls smaller than 16* in diameter. 7 nos. p.a. (NA) 

Hydraulic Presses 

M/s. New Bamco Engg. Products (P) Ltd, Khanapur Indus¬ 
trial Estate, P.O. Ydyambag, Belgium (Karnataka) (Karnataka)— 
Hydraulic press upto 10,000 tonne cap. Rs 1.50 croress p.a. (SE) 

Earth Moving Macbfneiy 

M/s. Bharat Farth M wen, Ltd, Unity Buildings, J.C. Road, 
Bangalore (Kolargold fields Karnataka)—Tractor shovels of 
1.15 lo 2.4!) cubic metres (1 5 to 3 0 Cubic Yards) 125 nos. p.a. 

Mechanical Engineering 

M/s Tiniblo Industries P. Ltd, Kadar Manzil, P.B. No. 34, 
Margao-Goa—P.V.C. Sandals and chappals—7 lakh pairs p.a. 
(GOB). 

M/s. The Raymond Wollen Mills Ltd, (Divislan: J‘K. Engi¬ 
neers' Files) J.K. Budding, Dougail Road, Ballard Estate. 
B nubay (India), Than t (M ih lraslura)—Engineers Steel Files— 
6,0),000 dozens 2) Rasps 12,000 dozens after expn. (SE). 

M/s Macneill & Birry Ltd, 2, Fairhe PI ice Calcutla-1 
Calcutta W.B.)—i) Dmnond Industrial Tools 23,680 nos. p.a. 
ii) Diamond Mining Tools 13,200 nos. p.a. (COB). 

Commercial Office and Household Equipment 

M/s. Cutler Hammer India Ltd, 20/4, Mathura Road, Farida¬ 
bad-! I (Ballabgarh—Haryana)—Thermostats—50,000 nos. p.a. 
(SE) 

Shri Ram A. Gupta, Director, M/s. Computch P. Ltd., G-2, 
Maharant Bagh, New Delhi-! 10014 (Jhanst—UP).—Electronic 
Desk Calculators 2,000 Sets p.a (NU) 

Medical and Surgical Appliances 

M/s. Siemens India Ltd., B 4-A, Dr Annie Besant ROad, 
Worli, Bombay-400018 Bombay (Mah.)—Dental Units 100 unit# 
per annum (NA) 

Industrial Instruments 

M/s Mahindra St Mahindra Ltd , Gateway Building, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay (Calcutta WB)—Variable Area Flow Matters 
301 nos. p.a. Pressure Switches 342 nos. p.a. (C.OB). 

Chemicals Other than Fertilizers 

M/s. Meetw Air Products Ltd., 2I-B, Mchar Apartments, 
Altamount Road, Bombay-26 Thana (Mah.)—i) Oxygen Gas— 
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O.90M. Cubic Meter p.a. ii) Dissolved Acetylene Gas 0*15 
M.Cubfc meter p.a. (NCJ) 

M/s* Haryana Oxygen P. Ltd, Village Sfieikpura, P.O. Hansi. 
Oistt, Hissar (Haryana)—Oxygen Gas 0-40 M; Cubic Metres 
(NU) 

M/s. Enamal.ed Wires Ltd., Klianha Construction House, 
44*A, Gaffar Khan Road. Worli, Bombay. (Taraporcindle 
Estate, Distt. Thara Mah.)—1) Wire Kamels (SE) 720 tonnes 
p.a* 2} Varnishes (New Article) 160 tonnes p a. 3) Synthetic 
Resins (New Article) Like Polyesters, phenolic, Amino, Maleic 
and Terephthalate resins (SE/NA) 

M/s. Bharat Pulverising Mills (P) Ltd., Hexamir House, 2S, 
Sayani Road, Bombay-25—Zinc Phosphide 72 tonnes p.a. (NA) 

Shri K. Rama Rao Manay, 399-Avenue Road* Bangalore-2 
M/s. Electro Chemical Industries Ltd., Bangalore. (Bangalore 
Karnataka)'—Electrolytic Manganese Dioxide. 4000 tonnes p.a. 

<Nll). 

M/s. Mcerui Gases Ltd., Somani Bhawan, Bazar Sitaram, 
Dclhi-110006 (Ballabg;irh—Haryana)—Oxygen Gas -0.72 M. 
Cubic metres. Dissolved Acetylene Gas 0.12 M. Cubic Metres. 

M/s. The National Rayon Corporation Lid,, Post Box No. 
11118, Eros Theatre Building, 1 Jarushcdji Tata Road, Bombay- 
20 BR (Mohonehar Kalyan Mali,)'—Hydrogen Gas (Bye- 
Product) 5,90,000 cubic metres. 

M/s. Tula Chemicals Ltd., Bombay House, Bruce Street, 
Fort, Bombay-1 (Mithapur Gujarat)—Soda Ash 5,00,000 p.a. 
after expn. (SE) 

M/s. The National paper Mills Ltd,, Nepanagar (MP) 
<Nepanagar MP)—Newsprint, and Caustic Soda 8,928 tonnes p.a. 
.after expn. Chlorine—'7,910 tonnes p.a. after expn. (SE) 

M/s. Garware Nylons Ltd., Chapauty Chambers, Sandhurst 
Bridge, Bombay-7 (Pimpri Poona Mah.)—Polyester Filament 
Yarn 360 tonnes p.a. (NA). 

M/s. Asian Chemical Works. 124-126, Princess Street > 
Bombay. (Bombay Mah.)-—Aniasyl Alcohol 100 kgs; Butyl 
Butyrates 1,000 kgs; Cmnamyl Aichol 1,500 kgs; Ethyl Cinnamatc 
t00 kgs; Ethyl Anthrainlate 700 kgs; Goranyl Acetate 1,000 kgs; 
Goranyl Formate 1,000 kgs; Linalyl Piopionate 500 kgs; 
Haliotropin 5,000 kgs; Phenyl acetic aldehyde dimethyl acetate 
#00 kgs; Total 11,700 kgs- 

M/s. New Chcmi Mineral Mills (P) Ltd., Rohit Chambers, 
2nd flaor, Ghoga Street, Fort Bombay-1 (Bombay Mah.)— 
Endrin, CarbaryP Heptechlor, Chloridane Lindane duht 1600 
tonnes waterable powders; DLVP Malathion Endosulphan, 
15.0 tonnes Emulsifiable BHC DDT Zmc and Copper Oxychlo¬ 
ride, 620 Kgs. Granules, 480 Tonnes.—Capacity in terms of 
Tech, material Annual 555 tonnes (COB). 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

M/s. East India Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., 6, Little 
Russell Street, Calcutta-16 Calcutta (WB)—i) Di-Iodohydroxy 
quinoline 12 tonnes after expn. p.a.;ii) Iodochlorophydroxy 
quinoline IQtf tonnes (after expn.) p.a. (SE). 

M/s, Chemical Industrial and Pharmaceutical Labs. Ltd., 
289, Beltessis Road, Byculia, Bombay-8 (Bombay-Mah.)—i) 
Norgdsic; 40 lakh p.a. tablets ii) Ciploric tablets 50 iakb p.a. 
Hi) Cipiactin tablets 100 lakh p.a. (NA), 

BMtmn wxmmm 


M/s, Tata Fison Industries Ltd., 21 t Raveline Street, Fort, I 
Bombay-1 (Thana Mah.)—Fenitrothiort 100 tonnes (NA). 

M/s. Chemicals, industrial and Pharmaceutical Lab. Ltd., ' 
289, Bellasis Road, Byculia, Bombay-8 (Bombay-Mah,)—i) : 
TrimefH^prira 500 kgs. p.:i„ ii) Sulphamethotiozofe 2.5. tonnes 
p.a. (SE). i 

M/s, Chemical Industrial and Pharmaceutical Laboratories * 
Ltd , 289, Ballasis Road, Byculia, Bombay-8 (Bombay-Mah)—* 
Ciplin tablets (80 mg. Trimethoprim and 400 m.g, sulphametho- 
xezole) 50 lakh tablets p.a. (NA) 

M/s. Indian Drugs & Pharmaceuticals Ltd., N-12, South 
Extension, Part L New DeIlu-49 (Hyderabad A. P.F^Diazapra 
(5 mg. to 10 Mg. 250 lakhs; M.nromdazolu (200 Mg.) tablets. 
250 lakhs TrimMhoprim & Sulpha-mg. mefhexazole (80 mg.) . 
400 tablets 60 lakhs C'hloyoguin Phosphate (250 Mu.) tablets. 
2400 lakhs (NA). 

M/s. Smith Kline and French (India) Ltd., Dcvanahalli Road, 
GO Old Madras Road, Post Box 2504, Uoornvaninagar, Banga- 
Ior-I6 (Bangalore Mysore) Tablets 918 lakhs. Liquids 34,000 : 
litres. Ointments 155,300 Kgs Capsules 145 lakhs, Powders ' 
43,310 Kgs, Inhalers 21,600 Nos, Injeetublcs 3 lakhs nos. 
(COB). 

Textiles 

M/s. Monegram Mills Co. Ltd.,Rakhial Road, AIunedabd-23 
Ahmedabad Gujarat)—100 looms of indigenous make for the 
manufacture of cotton cloth (SE) 

M/s. Marsden Spinning and Mfg. Co, Ltd,, Rakhial Road, : 
Ahmedabad-23 (Ahmedabad Gujarat)—150 looms of indigenous \ 
make for the manufacture of cotton cloth. (SE) 

# 

M/s Gokak Mills Ltd., Forbes Building, Home Steel, ; 
Bombay-1 (Gokak, Distt Belgaum in Mysore)—Cotton Canvas 
Ducks 100 automatic imported looms) (SE). 

M/s. The Tata Mills Ltd., Bombay House, 24, Bruce Street, 
Fort, Bombay-1 (Bombay Maharashtra)—Cotton yam 9,240 
spindles for the manufacture of cotton yarn. (SE) I 

M/s. Oswal Woollen Mills Ltd., Miller Ganj Ludhiana 
(Miller Ganj Ludhiana Punjab)—Woollen Textiles 56 power- 
looms (after expn) (SE). 

M/s. The Sarngpur Cotton Manufacturing Co, Ltd., ; 
Amariwadi Road, Ahemedabad-8 (Ahemedabad Gujarat)— 
12,250 spindles for the manufacture of cottonyarn. (SE) 

M/s. The Sarangpur Cotton Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Amariwadi Road, Ahrnedabad-8 Ahmedabad Gujarat)—48 looms , 
of imported make for the manufacture of cotton cloth. (SE) 

M/s. Reliance Textile Industrias (P) Ltd., Court House, 5th 
Floor, Tilak Marg, Dhobi Talao, Bombay (BR) (Bombay, 
Mah.)—Art silk/synthctic yarn woven fabrics 450 power looms, \ 
after expn. Knitted fabrics 4 warp knitting machines (Exist¬ 
ing) (SE). ; 

M/s. Shri Ramalings Mills (P) Ltd., Aruppukottai Ramana* : ‘ 
thapuram Distt., (Tamil Nadu State) (Aruppukottai TN)—300 * 
looms ofindigenous make for the manufacture of cotton cloth. 
(SE) ‘) 

M/s. Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd., Textile Divi- t 
sion, Bara Hindu Rao, Delhi-6—Cotton Yarn 49,224 spindles - ii 

after expn. (SE) y 
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Back 25 years. 

To when the fathers of the German 
Constitution signed the Basic Law. May 23,1949. 

Solemnly, the First Article proclaimed: 

“The dignity of man shall be inviolable. 

respect and protect it shall be the duty of all 
te Authority”. 

25 years back 

The Federal Republic of Germany was born. 
A social, democratic republic. 

With a will to work, re-create and live again. 

, Rising from the ruins and rubble of war. 
Seizing the “advantage of the defeated”, 
Germans rebuilt Germany. 

Divided but not disheartened. 

25 years. 

Challenges. Achievements, 
standards of living. 
Flourishing industry 
Iind commerce. 

Social justice and, 
above all, freedom. 

25 years 
of cooperation, 
dialogue and sharing. 

With countries and people. 
With India. Fruitful. Encouraging. 

25 years. 

Looking back, eveiy minute, 
every mile has been covered usefully. 
And Germany looks forward; 
forward to a promising future. 

Based on hard work, 
friendship and understanding. 

And Peace based on justice and co-operation. 



Today Germany is looking forward. 


Issued by the Federal Republic of Germany on the 25th Constitution Day. 









M/$. South India Viscose Ltd,. S-133, Panch ShilaPark, 
New Delhi-l 10017 (Coirabatore-TN)—Viscose Staple Fibre 
11 ,000 tonnes after expn.) (SE) 

M/s, Amausi Textile Mills Ltd*. 176, Hazrat Oanj, Lucknow 
(IJP) (Lucknow UP)-Colton Cloth annual cap. 300 looms 
of indigenous make after expn. (SE) 

M/s. UP State Textile Corporation Ltd., 7-B Sarvodaya 
Nagar, Kanpur (UP) (Xhansi Distt,)—Cotton Yarn-annual cap. 
25,000 spindles.(NU) 

M/s. U.P. State Textile Corporation Lid., 7-B, Sarvodaya 
Nagar, Kanpur (U.P.) Bijnore Distt. U.P.i—Cotton Yarn 25,1)00 
ipindles (NU) 

M/s. UP State Textile Corporation Ltd , 7-B, Sarvodaya- 
nagar, Kanpur (UP) (Hardoi Distt. UP>—Cotton Yarn 25,000 
spindles (NU) 

M/s.UP Stale Textile Corporation Lid., 7-B, Sarvodaynagar, 
Kanpur (UP) (Faizabad UP)—Cotton Yarn 25,000 spindles (NU) 

Shri V.N. Prasad, UP State Handloom Powcrloom Fin¬ 
ance and Development Corporation Ltd., B-25 Sarvodayanagar, 
Kanpur (UP) (Azamgarh UP)—Cotton Yarn 25,000 spindles 
(NU) 

Shri V. N. Prasad, UP Slate Handloom & Powerloom Fin- 
mce and Development Corporation Ltd., B-25, Sarvodayawtgar, 
Kanpur (UP) (Basti Distt. UP)-*-Cotton Yarn 25,000 spindles 
INU) 

M/s. UP State Textile Corporation Ltd., 7-B, Sarvodaynagar, 
Kanpur, (UP) (Barabanki Distt. UP)—Cotton Yam 25,000 
.pindles (NU) 


M/s. Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co. Lid., Post Box No. 19, 
Pondicherry—Cotton yarn annual cap, 25,000 spindles for the 
manufacture of cotton yarn. (SE) 

M/s, Salem Textiles Ltd. ? Sdloampalayam, Narasangapuram 
Post, At/tur fk: Salem Distt. Tamil Nadu (Salem Distt. T,N.V— 
Cotton Cloth annual cap. 300 looms of indigenous make. (SE) 

M/s. Uslta Spinning & Wvg. Mills Ltd., “Jeevun Tara"’ 5, 
Parliament Street, New Delhi. (Ballabgarh—-Haryana) — Cot¬ 
ton Cloth annual cap. —300 looms of indigenous make, (after 
expn.) (SE) 

M/s. Ramkumar Mills (P) Ltd., Sudhama House, Chick oat, 
P.B. No. 7524, Bangalore -53—(Bangalore Karnataka) —Cotton 
Cloth - annual cap. 300 looms of indigenous make, (after expn.) 

M/s. Shree Saraswathi Mills Ltd., Post Box No. 34. Madurai, 
-2 (T.N.) — (Madurai T.N.)— Cotton Cloth annual cap. 300 
looms of indigenous make (SE) 

M/s. Kwality Spinning Mills (P) Ltd., Post Box No. 27, 
Udamapet Road, Pollachi, Tamil Nadu,—Pollachi T.N, —Cot¬ 
ton Cloth annual cap. 300 looms of indigenous make (after expn.) 
(SF) 

M/s. Visnagar Cooperative Spinning Mills Ltd., P.B.No. J, 
Visnagar Khoralu Road, Visnagar, Mchsana Distt. (NorthGuja¬ 
rat) .Cotton C'loth annual cap. 300 looms of indigenous make 

<N.A) 

M/s. Bhaskar Textile Mills Ltd., 2, Brubourne Road, Cal¬ 
cutta-1 •-Cotton (loth annual cap. 300 looms of indigenous 
make. (NA) 

# 

Paper and Pulp 


M/s. UP State Textile Corporation Ltd., 7-B, Sarvodaya 
'tagar, Kanpur (UP) (Rai Bareli UP)—Cotton Yarn 25,000 
.pindles (NU) 

M/s. Wood Craft Products Ltd,, P-461, C.i T. Scheme RLV 
ladha Bazar Lane, Calcutta (West Bengal) (Thana Maharash- 
ra)—Embroidered Cloth 7.20 lakh metres p.a, (COB) 

M/s. Premier Mills (Pvt.) Ltd., Pulankhar P.O. Udomabpot, 
Coimbatore (T.N.) (Coimbatore T.N.) -Cotton Cloth 300 looms 
af indigenous make, annual cap. (SE) 

M/s, Madhya Pradesh State Textile Corporation Ltd., Bho¬ 
pal, Madhya Pradesh, (Bengal Nagpur Cotton Mills Ltd., Raj- 
tandgaon M.P.)—Cotton Yarn 15,000 spindles, Cotton piece 
;oods 252 automatic looms of indigenous make annual cap. p.a. 
SE) 

M/s. Annanaliar Mills (P) Ltd., Begampur (P.O.) Dindigul 
Tamil Nadu) Begampur T.N.)—Cotton Cloth 300 looms of in¬ 
digenous make (SE) 

M/s* Rohit Mills Ltd., Khokra Mehmcdabad-8, (Ahmeda- 
bad-8 (Gujarat)—Cotton Cloth 96 indigenous looms (SE) 

I M/s. Modella Textile Industries Pvt. Ltd., 4-C, Vulcan Insu 
ance Building Veer Nariman Road, Bombay-20 (Thana Mali./ 
hnritsar Punjab)—(1) Modem Woollen Mills, Thana—Worsted 
r am 4532; Worsted spindles; Shoddy Yarn 884; Shoddy spindles 
Pollen Worsted powcrlooms 52; (2) Modella P. Ltd., Amritsar, 
Worsted Yarn 804; worsted spindles; Wollen worsted power- 
)oms 36; wollen worsted powcrlooms; (3) Brij Textiles (P) 
-td., Thana; Art silk powcrlooms (COB) 


M/s. Sun Coated Paper Company, Dr, Annie Besant Road, 
Worli, Bombay-18 from Wagle Ind. Estate Thana to NIDO 
Ind. Estate Saipur, (Distt. Nasik) (Maharaslra)—Clay Coated 
Paper 2,500 tonnes (Shifting) 

Sugar 

M/s. Purna Sehakari Sakhar Karkhana Tad., Fasmathnagar, 
Distt. Parbhani, Mah.- -(Parbhani distt. Mah.)-- Sugar Crush¬ 
ing capacity of 1,250 tonnes of sugarcane per day. 

Shri Chilranjan Singh, Promoter, M/s. llarduaganj Coopera¬ 
tive Sugar Factory Ltd., llarduaganj, Distt. Aligrah U.P.—Ali¬ 
garh U.P.)--Sugar 1,250 tonnes Cane Crushing capacity per 
day. 

Shri Ganpatrao Anandrao Sarnerao Chairman, Shri Dalta 
Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana Ltd , Asurle Parle Tehsil Pahhala 
Disit. Kolhapur Mali. — Sugar 1250 tonnes Crushing capacity 
per day. (after expansion) (SE) 

M/s. The Shankar Sugar Mills Ltd,, 9, Brabmirne Road, Cal¬ 
cutta - 1 Deoria U.P ) — Sugar 2230 tonnes canc Crushing capa¬ 
city per day. (after expn,) (SE) 

M/s. Shri Sarvaraya Sugars Ltd., Chelluru, Rumehandra- 
puramTaluk, West Godavari Distt (Andhra Pradesh) — Sugar - 
22500 tonnes Cane Crushing capacity per day. (after expn.) (SE) 

M/s. Shri Ratnappa Brahmuppa Kumbluir, Chairman, Shree 
Panchanganga Sahakari, Sakhar Karkhana Ltd., Ganganagar, 
ichalkaranji, Distt. Kolhapur, Mah. (Kolhapur Mah.)—Sugar—- 
500 tonnes Cane Crushing capacity per day after expansion. (SE) 
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M/s, Andhra Sugars Ltd., Post Box No* 2, Vankataraya- 
puram, Tamiku (A,P.)—<Tanuku A.P.)—Sugar—5000 tonnes 
Crushing capacity per dayafte expansion (SE) 

M/s* The Mysore Sugar Co. Ltd,, P.B, No. 564, Shri Jay* 
ehamarja, Wadayar Road, Bangalore-2—(Mandya, Karnataka;— 
Sugar—5000 tonnes Cane crushing capacity per day after expan¬ 
sion (SB) 

Shri Hiranpakshi Sahakari Sakhara Karkhana, Niyamin, 
Sankeshwar, Distt. Belgaum Karnataka-(Belgaum—Karnataka)— 
Sugar—3500 tonnes Cane crushing capacity per day after expan¬ 
sion (SB) 

Shri A. R. Panchagavi, Chief Promoter, The Chataprabha 
Sahakari Sakhara Karkhana, Niyamin Gokak, Distt. Belgaum, 
Karnataka, Belgaum, Karnataka -Sugar—1250 tonnes Cane 
Crushing capacity per day (NU) 

M/s, Shrec Mtikesh Textile Mills Pvt. Ltd., Shimoga, Kar- 
natak (Shimoga—Karnataka)—Sugar—2,500 tonnes Cane Crush¬ 
ing capacity per day after expansion (SB) 

Shri R. D. Patil, Chairman, Balganga Sahakari Sakhar Kar* 
khnna Ltd., (Bhoras) Taluka Chalisgaon, Distt. Jalgaon, Maha- 
rashtia State, (Distt, Jalgaon Mah.)— Sugar—1250, tonnes Cane 
crushing capacity per day (NU) 

M/s. U.P. State Sugar Corporation Ltd., 25-B, Ashok Marg, 
Lucknow U.P. (Mathura-U P.)— Sugar-—1250 tonnes Cane 
Crushing capacity per day. (NU) 

M/s. U.P. State Sugar Corporation Ltd., 25-B, Ashok Marg, 
Lucknow U.P. (Bijnor U.P.)—Sugar—1250 tonnes Cane Crush¬ 
ing capacity per day. (NU) 

M/s. The Kirlampudi Sugar Mills Ltd., Pithapuram, East 
Godavari Distt. Andhra Pradesh (East Godavari-A.P.)—Sugar— 
2,500 tonnes Cane Crushing capacity per day after expn. (SE) 

M/s. Ycshwant Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana Ltd , Akluj, Tala- 
Malshires, Distt. Sholapur Maharashtra, (Sholapur-Mah.)— 
Sugar—3,000 tonnes Cane Crushing capacity per day (SE) 

M/s. Shri A. K. Patel, C/o Chief Promoter Vithal Co-opera¬ 
tive Sugar Factory Ltd., Pandharpur, New Poth, Distt. Shola¬ 
pur Mah.-(Sholapur Mah.)—Sugar—1250 tonnes Cane crushing 
capacity per day (NU) 

M/s. Lakshmiji Sugar Mills Co., Pvt. Ltd., M aholi, Distt, 
Sifupur (U.P.) (Sitapur U.P.)— Sugar - 2000 tonnes Cane Crush¬ 
ing capacity per day. (NU) 

M/s. Shri Mallala Padmanabha Rao, Ibrahim Patnani, Distt. 
Krishna (A.P.) (Ibrahimpatnam Cooperative Agricultural 
industrial Cooperative Society Ltd.) (Distt. Krishna A.P,) — 
Sugar -1,250 tonnes Cane crushing capacity per day (NU) 

Food Processing Industries 

M/s. Jugatjii Industries Ltd., 54, Ring Road, Lajpat Nagar 
III. New Delhi -24 (Bahadurgarh Patiala Punjab) — (I) Infant 
food 1000 tonnes (2) Weaning foods 1000 tonnes (3) Milk Powder 
1500 tonnes (4) Condensed Milk 1200 tonnes (5) Cheese 500 
tonnes 

M/V Mohan Meakin Breweries Ltd., Ghaziabad U.P.— (Gha- 
ziabad U.P. — (1) Maize and Corn Flakes 700 tonnes (2) White 
Oats 200 tonnes (3) Wheat Flakes 3$0 tonnes (4) Pearl Barley 200 
tonnes 


Leather, Leather Goods and Pickers: 

Bhiwandi Factory M/s. Godhwani Brothers, 38, Shaffi Build¬ 
ing, Dharavi, Bombay-17 (Bhiwandi & Phond—Mah.>— (1) Wet 
blue chrome tanned and crust goat & sheep skins 10,56 lakh nos; 
Wet Blue Chrometanned hides and Calf skins. 6,000 nos; Finis¬ 
hed leather from hides and calf skios.75,000 nos. Finished leather 
from hides and calf skins. 2,000 nos. 

DhondFactory EL Tanned goat and sheepskins. 9.72lakh 
nos. (C.O.B) 

M/s. Nava Bharat Enterprises P. Ltd., 920, Dinabad Estate, 
Tilak Road, Hyderabad - 500001 (Hydarabad A.P) — Finished 
chrome and Hides and calf upper Leather for shoes. 1.2 lakh 
nos. p.a. E. I. Tanned Kips 0.3 lakhs nos. (NU) 

M/s. Abdul Razak & Sons, 15/3. Vepery High Road, Pe- 
riamet, Madras-3 (Ambattur T.N,) — Wet blue tanned goatskins 
12.84 lakh nos. p.a. after expn. (SE); Finished leather from hides 
50.000 nos p.a. (NA); Finished leather from skins- 1,25,000 
nos. p.a. (NA) 

M/s M.A. Khizar Hussain S: Sons, 10, Kumarappa Chelty 
Street Pariamet, Madras -3 (Ranipet T.N.) — Finished leather 
from hides and calf skins 4,23,000 nos, p.a. after expn. (SE) 
Finished leather from skins; 86,000 nos. (SE/NA) 

M/s. Shafeeq Shamed S: Co., Solur, Ambur (North Arcot 
Distt, Tamil Nadu). (North Arcot Distt. T.N.) — B.LTanned 
sheep skins 4.8 lakh nos. p.a. (COB) 

M/s. A. Mohamed Khasim & Co., 13-B, Sydenhams Road, 
Madras. (Ambur N.A.D.T.T.N)—(i) E.l.Tanncd Goat Skins— 
15 lakh nos. p.a. (ii) Wet blue chrome goat skins. 7.5 lakh nos. 
p.a. (C.O.B) 

M/s. C. Rashecd Ahmed & Co., 40, Sydenhams Road, Mad¬ 
ras-3 (North Arcot Distt. T.N.) — Tanned hides and calf skins 
wet blue chrome tanned hides and finished leather—300 lakh 
nos. p.a. (C.O.B) 

M/s. Srecnivas & Co., 10, Syndenharas Road, Madras-3, 
(Madras)—(i) Finished leather from hides—1,95,000 nos. p.a. 
after expn. (ii; Finished leather from skins 700,000 nos, p.a. after 
expansion (SE) 

M/s. E. K. Leather Mfg. Co., Paris Agraharam, S.O. Erode-5 
Tamil Nadu (Erode T. N.)—(i) Finished leather from hides,— 
17,000 pieces p.a. (ii) E.I. and wet blue chrome tanned hides— 
15,000 pieces p.a. (COB) 

M/s. V. K. Mathecn S: Co,, 39, Sydenhams Road, Periamet, 
Madras. (North Arcot Distt, Madras)—E.I. Tanned hides and 
skins 2,45,000 nos. p.a. (COB) 

M/s. Shalimar Tannery Co., 12-E, Vepery High Road, 
Madras. tNorth Arcot Distt. T.N.)—E.I. Tanned skihs/Wet blue 
chrome tanned skins—3.0 lakhs nps* p.a. (COB) 

Cement and Gypsum Products 

M/s. Cement Corporation of India Ltd., 5-A, Bahadur Shah 
Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1 (Nahan, H.P,)—Portland Cement— 
2,00,000 tonnes p.a. 

Shri D. M. Dahanukar, Industrial Assurance Building 3rd 
Floor, Churchgate, Bombay-20, (Chewa Mah.)—Portland Cem* 
ent—3.30 lakh tonnes. 
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Petroleum and 
chemicals 

inr. annual report of the 
ministry of Petroleum and Che¬ 
micals for J973-74 highlights 
the impact of the rising prices 
of imported crude oil on this 
country's unport bill In 1973, 
13 39 million tonnes of crude 
oil costing Rs 242.40 erorcs and 
3 83 million tonnes of refined 
products of the value of Rs 
99.10 crores were imported. It 
ts now estimated that the im¬ 
port bill for crude and refined 
products for 1974-75 will be of 
the order of Rs 1,300 crores. The 
report also gives details regar¬ 
ding the efforts being made by 
this country in regard to explo¬ 
ration, production and refining 
of oil and laying of pipelines. 
In addition, various develop¬ 
ments relating to petrochemi¬ 
cals* feitih/ers. drugs and phar¬ 
maceuticals have also been 
reviewed. Cxeerpts from the 
report arc giving below. 

Petroleum 

('rude Oil: The year 1973 wit¬ 
nessed climacteric changes m the 
supply position of crude and oil 
prices. Though the posted pri¬ 
ce of etude oil had been increa¬ 
sing steadily all through the 
early months of 197}, it increa¬ 
sed shat ply from $ 3 OU/bbl to 

5,!t9/bbl(tor Saudi Arabian 
light crude oil) with died from 
October 16, 1973. The cor¬ 
responding posted price of 
1 ight Iranian crude (w hich ac¬ 
counts for the bulk of imports 
into India) increased from 
.V2.995/bh! to t 5,341/bbl. For 
the first time the market prices 
and the posted prices were esta¬ 
blished by the OPFO (Organi¬ 


sation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries) countries. 

In the wake of hostilities in 
West Asia in October, 1973 the 
OPEC countries placed an em¬ 
bargo on the export of crude 
oil to certain countries and at 
the same time reduced their 
production. This effected sup¬ 
plies to India though after mu¬ 
tual discussions supplies were 
restarted at the levels prevailing 
before the cutback in produc¬ 
tion. However, the prices con¬ 
tinued to increase. In their de¬ 
claration of December 23, 
J973, the OPI.C countries an¬ 
nounced a very steep increase 
in the posted price of all crude 
oils. 1 he posted price of light 
Arabian crude (Marker crude 
increased from $ 5.036/bbl to 
$11.651/bbl. This increase took 
effect from January I, 1974. 
Correspondingly, the posted 
price of Light Iranian crude oil 
also increased from $ 5.254/bbl 
to S 11.875/bbl. The overall 
effect of these developments is 
that the average FOB price of 
crude oil imported in January, 
1974 is now about $ IG/bbl as 
against S 2/bbl prevailing in the 
beginning of the year 1973. 

During the year 1973, the 
domestic production of crude 
was 7.20 million tones. The 
import of crude oil and pro¬ 
ducts in 1973 was 13.39 million 
tonnes of crude costing 
Rs 242.40 crores and 3.83 
million tonnes of refined pro¬ 
ducts costing Rs 99.01 crores. 
The import bill for crude and 
refined products for 1974*75 is 
now estunuted to be of the 
order of Rs 1,300 ciorcs. 

The Oil Exploration and Pro- 
duction : The indigenous pro¬ 
duction accounts for a third of 
India's need for crude oil and 
the remaining 2/3rds arc impor¬ 
ted. In the context of the 
world oil crisis, there is the pa¬ 


ramount need to Intensify the 
indigenous oil exploration. The 
two principal agencies for indi¬ 
genous oil exploration are the 
ONGC, which is a wholly^ow- 
ned undertaking of the govern¬ 
ment of India and the Oil India 
Umited* which is a joint sector 
undertaking of the government 
of India (50 per cent) and the 
Burmah Oil Company (50 per 
cent). ONGC has been pro¬ 
ducing a little over 4.0 million 
tonnes of crude per annum, 
while Oil India production has 
continued to be at a steady rate 
of three million tonnes per an¬ 
num. Oil India operates in a 
limited area in Assam and in 
Arunachal Pradesh, whereas 
ONGC has ben operating prac¬ 
tically in all the sedimentary 
areas of the country. The two 
oil exploring agencies have so 
far discoveied a total ot about 
175 million tonnes of recover¬ 
able oil reserves and have al¬ 
ready given a cumulative pro¬ 
duction of about 60 million 
tonnes leaving a balance of ab¬ 
out 115 million tonnes, yet to 
be recovered. The available 
oil reserves are thus very insuf¬ 
ficient in consideration of the 
fact that in another five years’ 
time, India's requirements of 
crude oil may be of the order 
of 40—43 million tonnes per 
annum. 

Even before the present oil 
crisis, a joint techno-economic 
plan was prepared by the 
Indian experts with the assis¬ 
tance of Russian experts, for in¬ 
creasing ONGCs oil produc¬ 
tion. This techno economic plan 
has since been integrated with 
the fifth five-year Plan and at 
the end of the fifth Plan period, 
the production of ONGC 
is expected to go up to 8.42 
million tonnes per annum (which 
together with OIL’S production 
of three million tonnes would 
take the indigenous production 
to J1 42 million tonnes per an¬ 
num), Further, at least 70 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of additional reco¬ 
verable reserves would also be 
located during the fifth Plan pe¬ 
riod. 

The intensification of explo¬ 
ratory effort has been extended 
to the Continental Shelf areas 
as well, ONGC has acquired 
a self-elevating, self-propelled 
mobile drilling platform --^Su¬ 


gar Samrat” — and has com¬ 
menced drilling operations in 
the Arabian $ca area* adjoint- 
ing Bombay. Although the 
first well drilled With Sugar 
Samrat on the Tarapur 
structure encountered high 
pressure problems, which led 
to the temporary abandon¬ 
ment of' the well, the second 
well drilled on the Bombay 
High structure has proved suc¬ 
cessful. At the shallow depth 
of 692 to 989 metres, there has 
been a significant oil discovery. 
During the Drill Stem Test, oil 
flowed with under pressure — 
the pressure at the surface being 
500 psi. The horizon is full of 
vugulur (highly porous) lime¬ 
stone of the miocene age, which 
has been known to be a proli¬ 
fic oil producer in the Middle 
East. Two more oil bearing li¬ 
mestone horizons have been 
discovered at depths of J3S0 
and I6J2 metres. Drilling is 
being continued to the projec¬ 
ted depth of 2,(KM) metres. Af¬ 
ter production testing of this 
well it is proposed to take up 
further drilling operations with 
a view to establishing the poten¬ 
tial of the field. 

A proposal to acquire a se¬ 
cond drilling vessel for off-shore 
exploration is under conside¬ 
ration with the ONGC and a 
decision rs likely to be taken 
soon. Government proposes 
strengthening offshore produc¬ 
tion capabilities within the 
country steadily. ONGC has 
already placed orders for a ful¬ 
ly equipped seimie survey ship 
which is expected to be delive¬ 
red some time in January, 1975. 
The seismic survey vessel would 
help intensify and speed up de¬ 
tailed seismic survey of the rest 
of the off-shore areas and fa¬ 
cilitate quicker exploitation of 
this areas. 

Apart from ONGCs off¬ 
shore venture in Iran, ONGC 
has, during 1973-74, signed an 
exploration contract for an 
area of 4175 Sq, Kms. in Iraq. 
The contract was signed on 
August 22, 1973 but is effective 
from November 20, 1973, on 
which date, the contract was 
published in the Iraq National 
Gazette. 

Government is also consi¬ 
dering collaboration with fo¬ 
reign Oil Companies for explo- 
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ring tome of the offshore 
areas. This is catpccted to spe¬ 
ed up discovery and develop-, 
meat of new oil fields. 

Performance of Refineries 
During the year: The refineries 
jnt operation in the country pro¬ 
cessed 20.52 million tonnes of 
crude during 1973. Of this 
quantity 11.49 million tonnes 
were processed in five public 
sector refineries and 9.03 mil¬ 
lion tonnes in the four private 
sector refineries. The 9,03 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of crude processed 
in the four private sector refine¬ 
ries include 1.1 million tonnes 
of crude supplied by IOC to 
the three coastal refineries for 
processing on process margin 
basis. 

Refining capacity — Inc¬ 
rease in the fourth Plan ; At the 
beginning of the fourth Plan, 
there were eight refineries in 
operation with a total capa¬ 
city of 16.25 million tonnes per 
annum. In the last year of the 
fourth Plan with the Madras 
Refinery also going on stream, 
the Cochin Refinery expansion 
etc., the capacity had increased 
to 24 million tonnes including 
the spare capacity available 
with the private sector refine¬ 
ries. 

When the Haldia Refinery 
with a capacity of 2.5 million 
tonnes also goes on stream by 
the middle of 1974, the total re¬ 
fining capacity in the country 
would increase to 26.5 million 
tonnes. 

Fifth Plan Refinery Projects : 
Plans for expanding the re¬ 
finery capacity in the fifth Plan 
include a million tonne refi¬ 
nery at Bongaigaon in Assam, 
expansion of the Koyali Re¬ 
finery by three million tonnes 
and the Mathura Refinery 
with a capacity of six million 
tonnes; thus adding a total of 
10 million tonnes per year to 
the total capacity which would 
then increase to 36.5 million 
tonnes a year. 

Lube production in fourth 
Plan: At the begnining of the 
fourth Rian only the Digboi 
Refinery of tbe AOC and the 
Baranni Refinery produced lube 
oil base Stodb, The total 
produetton from these two 


plants was fid,000 tonnes only. 
During the fourth Plan period, 
two major lube plants^Lube 
India Ltd and MRL-^went on 
stream and Reached full capa¬ 
city production. The total 
production of lubricating oil 
base stocks in 1973-74 was 
470,000 tonnes against a total 
consumption of approximately 
601,000 tonnes of lubes and 
greases. Therefore, the indi¬ 
genous production of lube 
base stocks very nearly met the 
requirements for these impor¬ 
tant and strategic products, 
barring imports of special pro¬ 
ducts such as turbine oil axle 
oil, cylinder oil, bright stocks. 
The demand for bright stocks 
would be met when the Haldia 
Refinery lube plant goes on 
stream at the end of 1974. 

Lube production in fifth 
Plan ; To meet increasing re¬ 
quirements of lube base stocks 
during the fifth Plan, the 
debottlenecking and expansion 
of the capacity of Lube India 
and MRL lube plants is en¬ 
visaged. Lube India is plann¬ 
ing to raise the capacity from 
164,000 tonnes to 240,000 ton¬ 
nes. Similary MRL is arrang¬ 
ing to raise the capacity from 
200,000 to 270,000 tonnes per 
year. A provision has been 
made for an additional lubri¬ 
cating oil plant to be esta¬ 
blished. 

Reduction in consumption 
of lubes : In view of the dispro¬ 
portionately large consumption 
of lubricating oils in India, 
efforts are being made to 
reduce the consumption. Re¬ 
duction in consumption of 
lube oils issoughtto be achie¬ 
ved by (i) fiscal means; (ii) 
reclamation of used lubricating 
oils and (iii) marketing of 
higher quality lubricating oils 
which would reduce the total 
consumption by increasing the 
period of change of lubes 
(drain period). 

In the context of the steep 
increase in prices of crude oil 
and petroleum products in the 
world market and resultant 
crippling burden on our foreign 
exchange resources, the need to 
curb the consumption of petro¬ 
leum products in the country 
was considered imperative; Ex¬ 
cept for motor spirit and kero¬ 
sene oil, all the ptner petroleum 


product at*e essential inputs 
fbr the major industrial and 
agricultural activities in the 
country. Government have, 
therefore, taken steps to curb 
the consumption of these two 
products immediately and to 
encourage development of 
alternative sources of energy 
to economise the use of other 
products. 

With this end in view price 
of motor spirit was substan¬ 
tially increased in November, 
1973, As a result, consump¬ 
tion of major spirit registered 
a fall ranging from 15 to 23 
percent over the previous year 
instead of an anticipated 
growth of five per cent. 

To reduce the consumption 
of kerosene oil, and to prevent 
its adulteration with high 
speed diesel oil, prices of both 
these products were also 
brought almost at par from 
November 1973. Due to the 
steep increase in diesel oil de¬ 
mand in the priority sectors of 
economy production of kero¬ 
sene was reduced in the refi¬ 
neries by curtailing kerosene 
quotas to the states. 

Government have also recon¬ 
stituted a Standing Committee 
under the Chairmanship of the 
Director-General, Technical 
Development for regulated sup¬ 
ply of furnace oil to industries. 
The committee will also take 
steps to ensure that as many 
industries as can technologi¬ 
cally do so, change their boilers 
and provide other facilities, to 
use coal instead of finance oil 
The committee will also 
encourage efficiency and eco¬ 
nomy in the use of fuel oil. 
Technical bodies like the 
National Productivity Council 
and the Fuel experts of the oil 
companies will be associated 
in formulating concrete mea¬ 
sures for bringing about a 
better efficiency and economy 
in the use of furnace oil A 
Furnace Oil Price Control 
Order has also promulgated 
in order to curb malpractices 
in its sale. 

Petrochemicals : The year 
1973 saw stresses and strains 
in the petrochemicals field and 
in fact, for the chemical indus¬ 
try as a whole not only in 
India But the world over. This 
was due to difficulties in the 


supplies of critical raw mate-* 
rials to this sector which did 
not permit the utilisation of 
full capacities to satisfy the 
rapidly growing demand, tor 
petrochemicals, and the un¬ 
precedented increase in prices 
of petrochemicals and inter-* 
mediates. However, the pro- 
duction of major pet rochemical 
products during the year, by 
and large, did not decline. The 
production of thermoplastics 
increased to about 1,14,000 
tonnes, an increase of seven 
per cent over the production 
in 1972, Production ol‘thermo¬ 
sets increased by 13 percent 
and of non-cellutosic synthetic 
fibres by 21 per cent. The 
production of synthetic rubber 
in the only plant operating in 
the country based on the tra¬ 
ditional raw materials l c. 
alcohol, registered a full due to 
difficulties in procurement of 
alcohol and labour unrest. The 
increase in production in res¬ 
pect of certain major organic 
chemicals (aromatic hydrocar¬ 
bons* intermediates for plastics* 
glycol, methanol and phenol) 
were between 6 to 70 per cent, 
In some ernes, for example, 
polyester staple fibre and nylon 
filament yarn, the increase in 
production resulted partly 
from commissioning of new 
capacity in late 1972 and 1973* 
but the production has been 
relatively far below the capa¬ 
city due to paucity of raw 
materials in the international 
market. 

The production of DMT, 
the main raw material for 
ployesier fibre yam etc. was 
started in March, 1973 for the 
first time in the Aromatics 
plant of Indian Petrochemicals 
Corporation. This project 
comprises of DMT an Xylenes 
units. The DMT unit was 
commissioned in March 1973, 
on the basis of imported par- 
axylene which is the feedstock 
for the DMT unit; the other 
units in the complex, particu¬ 
larly the paraxylene unit were 
mechanically completed in the 
month, of July, 1973 and the 
paraxylene unit was commis¬ 
sioned in September, 1973. 
The functioning of the par- 
axylenc units has been ham¬ 
pered due to the malfunction¬ 
ing of one component of the 
equipment, namely, the pro- 
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pmt refrigeration compressor* 
This compressor has failed 
repeatedly* The production of 
DMT from March, 1973 , til* 
February, 1974, was about 4700 
tonnes inclusive of the produc¬ 
tion from imported paraxy- 
lenc* 

Currently the Indian Petro¬ 
chemicals Corporation Ltd., 
Baroda is implementing the 
first petrochemical complex in 
the public sector. The com¬ 
plex comprises of (0 Armatics 
projects; and (ii) Olefins pro¬ 
ject and its downstream units 
viz., acrylonitrile plant, synthe- 
ticruhbcr plant, LD ployethy- 
lene plant, polypropylene plant, 
ethylene glycol plant, deter¬ 
gent alkylate plant and acrylic 
fibre plant. 

7he Aromatics plant is 
expected to work at 60 p„*r cent 
capacity during the year 1974- 
75 and produce 14,400 tonnes 
of DMT. It is estimated that 
the total sales revenue will be 
21 crorcs. 

The products of the oleSns 
complex and of its down¬ 
stream units, mostly gaseous, 
cannot be started and, there¬ 
fore, start up of the olefins 
project and down stream units 
has to be synchronised. In view 
of the need for dovetailing Lhe 
progress of the various projects 
down-stream the Naphtha 
Cracker and on the basis of the 
presently indicated foreign and 
Indian equipment deliveries, 
the commissioning of the com¬ 
plex may be expected in 1976. 

The availability of large 
quantities of plastic resins and 
synthetic rubber from this com¬ 
plex would enable the plastic 
and rubber fabricators, largely 
in the small scale sector to 
utilise their capacities better. 
Other main products flowing 
from the complex would be 
acrylonitrile, the main raw 
material for acrylic fibre, and 
detergent alkylate used in the 
manufacture of synthetic deter¬ 
gents. Both these commodi¬ 
ties viz. acrylic fibre and synth¬ 
etic detergents have assumed 
a special significance in view 
of their import substitution 
character in so far as wool and 
animal and vegetable fats are 
concerned. 

The Indian Petrochemicals 


Corporation Ltd. had also 
been looking after the polyes* 
ter {lament yarn project and 
the second petrochemical com* 
plex in the public sector to be 
set up at Bongaigaon in Assam. 
Separate companies are to be 
formed shortly to implement 
and run these two projects. The 
Company for the Bongaigaon 
Complex has already been re¬ 
gistered. 

The ployester filament yarn 
project with an initial capacity 
of 3,500 tonnes/annum expand¬ 
able to 7,000 tonnes/annurn 
is being set up as a joint ven¬ 
ture in collaboration with the 
cooperative societies of weavers 
throughout the country. The 
government of India will dire¬ 
ctly participate in the equity 
capital on 60:40 basis with the 
cooperative sector. 

The petrochemical complex 
at Bongaigaon in Assam would 
be an adjunct to a one million 
tonne refinery. The complex 
envisages manufacture of 33,000 
tonnes/annum of ployster inter¬ 
mediates of which about 20,000 
tonnes/annurn will be converted 
into ployestcr staple fibre, the 
balance to be sold to exis¬ 
ting polyester units and about 
8,000 tonnes/annum of ortho¬ 
xylene. The refinery is expec¬ 
ted to be commissioned in 
1976-77 and the petrochemical 
complex a year later. In this 
complex aplani to manufacture 
2000 tonucs/annum of polyes¬ 
ter film may also be set up. 

Another important project 
for the manufacture of capro¬ 
lactam by the Gujarat State 
Fertilizer Company is an ad¬ 
vanced stage of implementa¬ 
tion. This unit is expected to 
be commissioned during 1974 
and will partially meet the 
requirements of the approved 
nylon filament yarn, staple 
and tyre cord units. The com¬ 
pany is also implementing a 
scheme for the manufacture of 
of 4320 tonnes of nylon chips 
from caprolactam. In addition, 
approval has been granted to 
the Company for manufacture 
of 30,000 tonnes of styrene and 
10,000 tonnes of polystyrene. 

The noteworthy projects 
under implementation in the 
private sector are for the manu¬ 
facture of acrylic fibre, nylon 


tyre cord and for expansion 
of capacity for manufacture 
of high density .polyethylene. 
The two projects for nylon tyre 
cord and the expansion scheme 
for HD Polyethylene are ex¬ 
pected to be completed in 
1974-75. The other important 
scheme being under-taken are 
for the manufacture of ABS, 
SAN and MMA. The pro¬ 
duction of these items would 
be established for the first time 
in the country. 

During the fifth Plan period, 
the progrmme for petrochemi¬ 
cals in the public sector is pro¬ 
posed to be limited to the com¬ 
pletion of the petrochemical 
complex at Baroda and the 
Bongaigoan Refinery and petro¬ 
chemical complex in Assam. 
In addition there is provision 
in the plan for the establish¬ 
ment of manufacturing facili¬ 
ties for PVC a second Deter¬ 
gent Alkylate plant, and a new 
Aromatics project. 

fertilizers 

During the year 1973-74, 
the Fertilizer Plant at Goa 
with an installed capacity of 
170,000 tonnes of nitrogen and 
42.000 tonnes of P 2 O s went into 
production. The two public 
sector fertilizer plants at Dur- 
gapur and Cochin were also 
under commissioning. with 
the commissioning of these 
three units, the total installed 
capacity, which stood at 
1,464,000 tonnes of nitrogen 
and 500,000 tonnes of P a 0 5 
during 1972-73, has risen to 
1,938,000 tonnes of nitrogen 
and 500,000 tonnes of P*0 5 over 
all production of nitrogen du¬ 
ring the years 1973-74 is expec¬ 
ted to be around 1,050,000 
tonnes, as compared to 
1,060,000 tonnes in the pre¬ 
vious years. Production would 
have been more but for certain 
constraints like lack of adequ¬ 
ate and stable power supply, 
technical problems and labour 
situation etc. Widespread 
power cuts were imposed by 
the , various state electricity 
boards. There was also a sharp 
increase in the prices of certain 
essential inputs for the industry, 
such as naphtha, phosphoric 
acid, rook phosphate, sulphur 
etc (| and these inevitably crea¬ 
ted several problems for the 


industry in terms of bdth the 
availabilityof iherequistte raw 
materials, and the Operating 
costs* Anincrease of R$ 91 
per tonne in the price of Urea 
Rs 41 for ammonium sulphate 
Rs 50 for calcium ammonium 
nitrate was allowed from Octo¬ 
ber 11,1973 to neutralise the 
increases in the prices of naph¬ 
tha and of fuel oil during June- 
August 1973. Naphtha When 
used as fertiliser feed-stock ha* 
at persent been pegged at the 
August 1973 prices to avoid 
violent fluctuation in the pri¬ 
ces of the three nitrogenous 
fertilizers which are statutorib 
controlled, 

The loss of production on 
account of the constraints on 
power and labour alone was 
1,00,000 tonnes of Nitrogen., 

The fifth Plan envisages a 
production target of 4 million 
tonnes of nitrogen by 1978-79 
To achieve this, a minimum 
capacity of at least 6 million 
tonnes of nitrogen would have 
to be developed by the terminal 
year of the fifth Plan. An 
allocation of Rs 1150 crorcs 
has been included in the fifth 
Plan to cater to both the conti¬ 
nuing schemes which are under 
different stages of implementa¬ 
tion, and new projects. With 
the implementation of the 
schemes which are either under 
consideration or which have 
been approved for implementa¬ 
tion, the total capacity develo¬ 
ped would be 4,160,000 tonnes 
of Nitrogen and 1,230,000 
tonnes of PsO* in addi¬ 
tion, government have approv¬ 
ed in principle the setting 
up of live project in the public 
sector and the sites chosen ate: 
Bhatinda, Panipat, Mathura, 
Pradeep and Trombay. The 
three inland fertilizer plants 
would have a capacity of 900 
tonnes of ammonia per day 
each; these would be set tap 
and operated by a new public 
sector company which is in the 
process of being formed. The 
two coastal fertilizer plants at 
Paradeepaad Trombay would 
be implemented by the Ferti¬ 
lizer Corporation of India. 

In addition to the aforesaid 
projects, a letter of intent has 
been issued to Messrs Shrfram 
Chemicals Ltd, for expansion 
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of thdr pl&til at Kota to a 
capacity of 1350 tonnes of 
aminbnia jper day. Another 
letttr of intent has also been 
imtd to Messrs NAgarjuna 
Fertilizers for setting up a 
fertilizer plant at Kakinada, a 
grass root site in Andhra 
Pradbsh, with a capacity of 
900 tonnes of ammonia per 
day* Government have also 
approved a project sponsored 
by the Maharashtra Coope¬ 
rative FettUizer Co. for produc¬ 
tion of 66,000 tonnes of 
ammonia near Bombay. 

Over the years, the fertilizer 
industry has Achieved a sub¬ 
stantial measure of self-reliance 
and on an average, the foreign 
exchange component of a ferti¬ 
lizer plant of standard size 
(i.e. 900 tonnes of ammonia 
per day, with ancillary facilities 
for production of urea) would 
be in the range of 25 to 30 per 
cent of the total project cost 
of the plant. To this extent, 
external assistance in the form 
of process know-how, equip¬ 
ment and services, etc., not 
available in the country becomes 
necessary. 

In addition to the above- 
mentioned fertilizer plants in 
the country, discussions are 
also under way with neigh¬ 
bouring countries about the 
feasibility of setting up joint 
venture fertilizer projects in 
association with India, 

Presently, most of the capa¬ 
city developed in the fertilizer 
field is based on naphtha but 
in view of the increasing pres¬ 
sure on naphtha, government 
has, as a matter of policy, 
decided that the plants to be 
set up hereafter should be 
based either on coal or fuel 
oil/heavy petroleum factions 
depending on the suitability of 
the locations, availability of 
raw materials, demand consi¬ 
derations,-etc, In pursuance 
of this policy, three large sized 
coal based plants are under 
implementation at Talcher, 
RAmaguntjam and Korba; each 
of these plants would be con- 
suming about one million 
tonnes of coal per annum. 

A$ far as the production of 
phospbatfo fertilizers is con¬ 
cerned, production is still based 
mainly on imported rock 
phosphate and sulphur. In the 
contesft pf tlte increasing prices 

mmkm 


of these imported raw-mate¬ 
rials, steps are being taken to 
step up the production of tfock 
phosphate at Udaipur and 
Maldeota in UP. An expert 
committee has been appointed 
to evaluate the technical aspects 
of developing the deposits at 
Udaipur and for suggesting a 
suitable organisation for ex¬ 
ploiting the mines expediously. 
Pyrites, Phosphates S: Chemi¬ 
cals Ltd,, an undertaking under 
this ministry, is also taking; 
action to increase the produc¬ 
tion of rock phosphate in 
Maldeota and for locating and 
exploiting other milteabte depo¬ 
sits in the country in addition 
to its continued mining of 
pyrites at Amihore in Bihar 
for the production of sulphuric 
acid at Sindri, 

drugs & chemicals 

The valu^ of production 
likely to be achieved for formu¬ 
lations during 1973-74 is 
estimated at about Rs 350 
crores, and of bulk production 
at Rs 50 crores. Of the above, 
the share of the public sector 
is estimated at Rs 18 crores of 
bulk drugs and Rs 20 crores 
of formulations. The public 
sector will thus account for 
about 40 per cent of produc¬ 
tion of bulk drugs arid about 
6 per cent of formulations in 
the country during 1973-74. 
The share of public sector in 
the field of formulations and 
bulk drugs is expected to 
increase substantially during 
the fifth Plan period. As a 
result of the outlays of Rs 40 
crores and 30 crores proposed 
for IDPL and HAL respectively 
in the fifth Plan the produc¬ 
tion of formulations in the 
public sector is expected to 
increase to Rs 106 crores and 
of bulk drugs to Rs 78 crores. 
The overall production of 
formulations would increase 
toRs 500 crores by 1978-79 
and of bulk drugs to Rs 200 
crores. Apart from the public 
sector, the private sector is also 
expected to play its part in 
filling the gap between the 
present level of production and 
the likely demands in 1978-79. 
Measures for stepping produc¬ 
tion arc under consideration. 

Production: There has been 
an overall increase jit the pro¬ 
duction of most of the Essen¬ 
tial drugs during the year 1973. 


The major increase over the 
previous years production, has 
been achieved in respect of (i) 
Antibiotics (Penicillin Tetra¬ 
cyclines. Chloramphenicol and 
Erythromycin base); (ti) Ami- 
Dysentery Drugs; (iii) Anti- 
Diabetic Drugs and Insulin; 

(iv) Anti-Leprosy Drugs DOS; 

(v) Ami Pyrciics/Analgesics, 
Phermeetin, and Analgin; (vi) 
Anti-TB Drugs, INH, PAS and 
its Salts and Thiacctazone; 
(vii) Alkaloids ami Phymche¬ 
micals. Caffeine, Emetine HCL, 
Strychnine and Brucine; (vii) 
Sulpha Drugs, and fix') Vita¬ 
mins, Vitamin C, Nicotinic 
Acid/Amide, Vitamin B u 
Folic Acid. The installed 
capacities, production during 
1972 and estimated production 
for 1973 for these drugs is given 
in the Annexure at the end. 

During the year, industrial 
lincences have been granted 
for the manufacture of Ery¬ 
thromycin and its salts, Xan- 
Ihinol, Nicotinatc, Pipizathate 
HCL, Nikethamide, PAS and 
its salts, INH, Clofibrate and 
other cardio vascular drugs., 
etc. 

Canalisation : Imports of 
more bulk drugs have been 
canalised through STC Where¬ 
as the number of items cana¬ 
lised from imports was 15 in 
1970-71, it increased to 18 in 


197!-72, 24 ,u WM* and 36 
in [973-74, The value of the 
canalisecj imports has corres- r 
pondingly increased from Rs 
6.30 crores in 1970*71 to Rs 1 
8.80 crores in 1971-72 Rs < : 
further to Rs 10.50 crores in 
1972-73 and to about Rs 17 • 
c rores in 1973-74, 

Price Contrail The control ; 
on prices of drugs continued i 
to operate during the period 
i nder report. The effect of ,; 
the Prices Control Order on , 
the profitability Of the drug ) 
units is under review. Based » 
upon a profitability study of ♦ 
61 manufacturing concerns of { 
formulations for which reports \ 
have been received, it found 
that their gross profits on 
sales turn-over which stood at { 
15.75 per cent in 1969/1969-70 ’ 
have come down to 10.11 per 
cent in 1971/1971-72 The 
work relating to fixation of 
prices of drugs and pharma¬ 
ceuticals under the Drugs 
(Price Control) Order which 
was earlier being done by the 
Drug Price Review Board 
constituted by the ministry of 
Petroleum & Chemicals* has 
been transferred to the Bureau 
of Industrial Costs and Prices 
from January 1, 1974. 

A plantwisc breakup of 
capacities is given in the 
Appendix at the end. 
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Plants in Operation 


Installed 

Nam3 of the company capacity in 

(tonnes) 


;• A— Nitrogenous Fertilizers 

Public Sector 


1. Sindri 90,000 

. 2. Nangal 80,000 

2. Kourkela 120,000 

4. FACT (Ahvaye) 82,000 

5. from hay 81.000 

• ft, Neyveli 70,000 

7. Gorakhpur 80.000 

8. Namrup 45,000 

9. Madras j ,64,000 

10. Durgapur 1,52,000 

11. Cochin 1,52,000 

12. By-product from public sector Coke/ 

Oven plants 12,000 


11,28,000 


’rival? Sector 

13. Gujarat 2,16.000 

14. Funore 16,000 

1 15. Vizag 80.000 

i6 - Kotil 1 . 10.000 

17. Varanasi 10,000 

18. Kanpur 2,00.000 

l9 - Goa 1,70,000 

20. By product from private sector Coke/ 

Oven plants 8,000 

8 . 10,000 

Total installed capacity (N) 19,38.000 


Projects i«der ImpIcMeptatipii 


Capacity, in‘000’ df 
tonnes of nutrient 

' ,, .> | 

I Projects expected to be 

completed during 1974-75 • 

Public Sector 

N 

P s O, 

I. Bamuni 

J52 


2. Namrup J[ 

J52 


3. Khetri 

— 

90 

Private Sector 

r 


4. Kota 11 

42 


5. Vizag 

3 

31 ' 

6. Tuticorin 

258 

51 

Cooperative Sector 



7. 1FFCO 

2J5 

127 


822 

299 


II. Projects expected to be completed after 1974-75 


Public Sector 

1. Trombay Debottlenecking 

2. Talcher 

32 

228 

18 

3. Ramagundam 

228 


4. Haldia 

152 

75 

5. Gorakhpur Expansion 

51 


6. Coliin 11 

40 

114 

7. Korba 

228 


8, Sindri Rationalisation 


156 

9. Nangal Expansion 

152 


JO. Sindri Modernisation 

129 

— 

Private Sector 

11. Mangalore 

160 



B. Phosphate Fertilizers 

’ublic Sector 

1. Single Superphosphate 

2. 1 ACT (Alwayc) 

3. KT (IVombay) 

4. Madras 


44.500 

36.500 
36,000 
85,000 


‘rivale Sector 

; >• Single Superphosphate 
0. fain ore 

7. GSFC (l)aroda' 

8. Vizag 

9. Goa" 

Id. DMtC (Triple Super) 


2 , 02,000 


1,71.500 

10.300 

50.000 

73,000 

42,000 

11,200 


3,58,000 

Total installed capacity (P 2 Oj ~~SM000 
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Total 

1,400 

363 

ill. Projects approved/approved in 

principle 


Public Sector 

1. Mathura 

235 


2. Bhatinda 

235 


3. Panipat 

235 


4. Paradeep 

345 

300 

5. Trombay IV 

75 

75 

6. Trombay V 

130 

Private Sector 

7. Kota Expansion 

345 


8. Kakinada 

228 

82 

Cooperative Sector 

9. Maharashtra Cooperative 

51 


10. Phulpur 

228 


Total 

2,107 

■ ■ 457 

Grand total (I-j-lTfHi) 

4,329 

Mi 9 ! 
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Production of Crude Oil 


(000 tonnes) 


Year 

1971 

1972 

1973* 

Quantity 

Percentage increase over previ- 

7,185 

7,373 

7,198 

, ous year 

+5.5 

+2.6 

.2.4 

^Provisional 




Refinery Crude 

Throughout 




(000 tonnes) 

Item 

197! 

1972 

1973* 

Quantity 

Percentage increase over previ¬ 

19,588 

19,672 

20,518 

ous year 

-f -6.1 

4 6,0 

-I 4 3 


* Provisional 


Ail India ConsuimptHm of Petroleum Products 

('OOOtOnnes 


Products 

1971 

!f 1972 " 

r T 1 

1973 ; 

1. Total 

20,640 

22,613 ' 

23.49 

2. Light Distillates 

2,994 

3,280 

3,46’ 

3. Middle Distillates 

9,757 

10,517 

11,02'. 

4, Heavy Ends 

6,739 

7,606 

7,86 ; 

F urnace Oil 

3,760 

4,163 

1,092 

4,49 ; 

LSHS 

1,028 

-1.13- = 

HHS 

186 

295 

24 ' 

Total Fuel Oils 

4,974 

5,550 

5.86 

Lubes <?. Greases 

563 

588 

60 : 

Bitumen 

948 

1.144 

1,12 ; 

Petroleum Coke 

151 

171 

J2 

Wav 

51. 

54 

4i : 

Others 

52 

99 

9' ■ 

5. RBF 

1,150 

1,210 

1,14 ; 

Percentage over previous year 
of all India consumption 

4-10,2 

4-9,6 

+3.‘ : 

..—.. 

. - -- 


.. ; 


^Provisional 


Imports of Petroleum Products 


tQ: Qly- : *000’tonnes] 
[V: Value : Rs crores.) 




1971 


1972 


1973* 

Product Group 

Q 

V 

Q 

V 

' Q 

V 

1. Light Distillates 

141 


2.12 

4 

0.84 

14 

0.55 

2. Middle Distillates 

7 


0.17 

89 

6,73 

141 

4,67 

3. Othersf 

4 


0.26 

16 

1.37 

Neg. 

0.06 

Total 

152 


2.55 

109 

8,94 

145 

5.82 

flncludcs Re-exports 

“'"Pro visional 








Imports of Crude < 

Oil and Petroleum Products 









[Quantity: 3)00’ tonnes] 






[Value: 

Rs crores] 




1971 


1972 


1973* 

Product Group 



- — ~ 

- — .- ■ - ■ 


• . . 

—... 


0 


V 

Q 

V 

Q 

V 

1. Light Distillates 

72 


3.73 

68 

2.04 

218 

8.05 , 

2. Middle Distillates 

877 


21.05 

1,303 

28.45 

1,561 

54.43 

3. Others 

983 


18,71 

1,886 

26.20 

2,054 

36.53 

Total (Products) 

1,932 


43.49 

3.257 

56.69 

3,833 

99,01 

4, Crudfr Oil 

12,688 


139.88 

12.310 

144.25 

13.386 

242.40 

Grand total 14,620 


183.37 

15,567 

200.94 

17,219 

341.41 , 

•Tfdvlsional , 
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INSTALLED CAPACITY AND PRODUCTION IN fHE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA DURING 109S/NQ 1*73 


S.No. Name of te industry/item 


1972 

Unit --—*>---— 

No of Installed Production 

units capacity 


1973 


No of Installed Production 

units capacity 


Organic Heavy Chemicals 


1. 

Aceh ne 

Tonnes 

3 

18,500 

16,684 

3 

18,500 

19,564 

?, 

Benzene 

KL 

10 

94,000 

69.103 

10 

94,000 

70,035* 

i 

Butyl Acetate 

Tonnes 

1 

7,200 

6,337 

1 

94,000 

6,117 

4. 

Butyl Acetate 


4 

7,230 

3,097 

4 

7,230 

3,670* 

5. 

Butyl Alcohol 


4 

14,250 

6,474 

4 

14,250 

6,584* 

6. 

Diacetone Alcohol 


2 

4,800 

3,634 

2 

4,800 

3,714. 

7. 

Dielhylenc Glycol 


1 

600 

675 

1 

600 

818 

X. 

Dichloro Ethane 


l 

50,000 

63,638 

I 

50,000 

66,505 

9. 

Dripolene A & r - B 


1 

5,000 

5,396 

1 

5,000 

5.566 

JO. 

Ethylene 


2 

75,000 

64,976 

2 

75 000 

73 821 

If. 

Ethylene Oxide 


1 

12.00(1 

7,397 

1 

12,000 

10,713 

12, 

Monoethylene Glycol 


1 , 

10,000 

6,223 

1 

10,000 

8,383 

13. 

2-Ethyl Haxanol 


2 

11,600 

7,484 

2 

11,600 

7,916 

14. 

Methanol 


I 

30,000 

23.141 

T 

30,000 

23,265 

15. 

Methyl Isobutyl Ketone 


1 

3,700 

1,229 

i 

3,700 

1,344 

16. 

Iso propanol 


I 

1,500 

1,459 

i 

1,500 

1,541' 

17. 

Phenol 


2 

16,600 

7,561 

2 

16,600 

13,072 

18. 

PlUhalic Anhydride 


3 

12,300 

5,249 

3 

12,300 

4,197 

19. 

Polyethylene Glycol 


i 

1,000 

606 

1 

1,000 

780 

20. 

j ropylenc 


2 

25,000 

35,145 

2 

25,000 

39,207 

21. 

St no 

,, 

2 

14,000 

12,111 

2 

14,000 

15,052 

22. 

Toluene 

KL 

9 

25,755 

11,821 

9 

25,755 

14,439* 

23. 

DMT 

Tonnes 


— 


1 

24,000 

3,863 

24. 

Ortho-Xylene 

,, 

— 



1 

21,000 

3,920 

25. 

Mixed X\ lene 

I. 

— 

— 

_ 

1 

2,500 

874 

26, 

Vinyl C hloride 

J. Thermosets 


Plastics 



1 

30,000 

22,321 

1. 

MF Moulding Powder 

r> 

2 

250 

140 

2 

250 

198 

2. 

PF Moulding Powder 

i > 

3 

5,800 

4,405 

3 

5,800 

4,952* 

3, 

IJF Moulding Powder 

»i 

2 

2,280 

1,837 

3 

2,280 

1,977* 

4. 

CA Moulding Powder 

11. Thermoplastics 


2 

7,200 

1,358 

2 

7,200 

1 567* 

5. 

Polyethylene L.D. 

it 

2 

J 9,100 

72.941 

2 

19,100 

28,127 

6. 

Polyethylene H.I). 


l 

20,000 

19,098 

1 

20,000 

23,001 

7. 

Polystyrene 

ii 

3 

19.900 

13,399 

3 

19,900 

13,759 

8. 

PVC Resin. 

*i 

5 

63,200 

46,835 

5 

63,200 

48,651* 


Synthetic Fibres 


L Acrylic' Staple Fibre 

1* 

1 

540 


1 

540 


2 Nylon Staple F ibre 

11 

\ 

1,350 

31 

1 

1,800 

50 

3. Nylon 6-Filament Yarn 

4. Nylon industrial yarn/yarn cord/ 

J1 

5 

8,985 

11,923 

6 

10,085 

11,329 

yarn 

9) 

' 2 

2,440 

2,444 

2 

2,440 

1,817 

5. Polyester Filament Yarn 

S 1 

2 

720 

686 

4 

1,350 

1,808 

6. Polyester Staple Fibre 


2 

6,450 

746 

4 

18,250 

12,950 

~Com4. 
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Installed Capacity and Production in the Chemical Industries in India during 1972 and 1973 

- CofttJ. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 


8 

9 




Synthetic Robber 





1. 

Synthetic Rubber 

Tonnes 

J 

30,000 

27,653 

l 

30,000 

20,866 




Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 





1. Antibiotics 








1. 

Anphotcricin 

Kgs. 

1 

1.000 

555.00 

1 

1,000 

397.13 

2, 

Chloramphenicol and its esters 

1 onnes 

4 

68.4 

43.79 

4 

79.7 

57.50* 

3. 

Penicillin 

MMJU 

4 

334 

223. J 2 

4 

334 

200.16 

4. 

Streptomycin 

Tonnes 

4 

224 

190.71 

4 

247 

176.29 

5. 

Tctracyclin <?. its derivatives 

»» 

5 

101.00 

74.89 

5 

101 .(X) 

84.72 

ii. 

Antidiabetics 








1. 

Chlorpropamide 

'I onnes 

3 

16.00 

13.37 

3 

16.00 

10.70 

2. 

Insulin 

MU 

1 

1,300 

631.80 

1 

1,500 

898.17 

3. 

Tolbutamide 

Tonnes 

3 

41.40 

58.07 

5 

78.00 

57.64 

nr. 

Anaesthetics 

s 







1. 

Procaine 

ii 

o 

104.50 

67.39 

2 

104.50 

42.74 

2. 

Xylocainc 

Tonnes 


7.00 

3.96 

2 

7.00 

4,27 

IV. 

Antimalarials 








1. 

Amodiaquin 



36.60 

25.74 

2 

. 36.60 

9.89 

2. 

Chloroquin 



8.00 

23.93 

2 

16.00 

12.97 

V. ! 

Sulphadrugs 








1. 

S ulphacetanii tic/Sod i uni 


l 


41.37 

4 


9.90 


Sulphadiazinc 

r> 

3 


59.78 

3 


78.54 

3. 

Sulphadimidinc 

>> 

4 

1,320 

319.36 

4 

2,004 

360,02 

4, 

Sulphaguanidine 


1 

(Combined 

208.05 

1 

(Combined 

265.96 

5. 

Sulphamoxolc 

yt 

l 

1 

capacity for 
all sulpha- 
drugs from 

SN l to J1) 

15.52 

1 

capacity for 
ail sulpha- 
drugs from 
SN 1 to 11) 

38.03 

6. 

Sulphanilamide 


1 


133.90 

1 

78.81 i 

7. 

Sulphaphenazole 




85.03 

2 


51.28 > 

8. 

Sulphaphyridine 


T 


8.13 

T 


11.30 i 

9* 

Sulphasomidinc 

>» 

2 


161.68 

2 


83,47 i 

JO. 

Sulphathiazole 

sn 

-> 


218.16 

2 


316.53 . 

11. 

Other Sulpha Drugs 

s» 

— 


4.46 

— 


3.29 : 

VI. Vitamins 







f 

1. 

Nicotinic Acid 

„ 1 


90.00 

10.85 1 


255.26 

14.99 



!► 

6 


> 

8 


i 

2. 

Nicotinamide 

- J 


90.00 

20.00 J 



59.16 i 

3. 

Vitamin ‘A’ 


64,20 

49.53 

2 

66.60 

48.30 i 

4. 

Vitamin ‘B’ 1 

Tonnes 

1 

30.00 

24.32 

T 

30.00 

27.57 . 

5. 

Vitamin fc 8 ? 2 


i 

5.00 

1.63 

j 

5.00 

1.23 

6. 

Vitamin ‘B’ 12 

Kgs. 

A 

1 

154.36 

4 1 


133.06 >' 
3 17 1 


(Cyanocobulamin) 

*T 

3 

y 201.70 



► 275.20 

7. 

Vit. B12 (Hyrdroxocobalamin) 
Vitamin ‘C’ 



j 

7.69 

3 J 


1 

8. 

Tonne* 

1 

240.00 

204.78 

1 

240.00 

217.57 , 
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Installed Capacity and Production in the Chemical Industries in India during 19W and 1973 —Contd 

, ' ^ 


1 

2 

3 

V 

—. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

7*^ 

9. 

10. 

Vitamin l)“2 

Vitamin D-3 

Kgs. 

0 

1000.0 

82.05 

6.34 

•■I 

■r 

1000.00 

67.12 
8 86 




Acid and 

Alkalies 

♦ 




1. 

( ausiic Soda 

Tonnes 

y> 

128,200 

3,88.164| 

29 

4,39,198 

4,04,892t 

2 

Liquid ( hloiine 

• * 

22 

2.22.000 

1.45,384 

22 

2.67,661 

1,50,000* 

3. 

Soda Ash 

,, 

4 

4.70,800 

4,86,572 

4 

5,08s000 

4,73,132 

4. 

Sulphuric Avill 

- 

07 

19.6X,(iOO 

I4,17,8l4f 

68 

21,12,225 

14,30,865f 




Dyestuffs 





1. 

NapfiJiol 


.s 

i,:h 5 

1,234 

S 

1,285 

1,236* 

■i 

Val Dyes 


7 

1.441 

K217 

7 

1,441 

1,247* 





Pesticides (Technical) 





].* 

BHC 


7 

23,800 

17,210 

7 

25,900 

20156 

2. 

DDT 



4,200 

3,739 

2 

4,200 

3,832 

4. 

Malaihion 

** i 

3 

1.475 

1,134 

3 

1,700 

1,129 

5. 

Organo-mcrcui in Is 

»* 

1 

86 

76 

1 

86 

84 

6. 

Zinc Phosphide 


3 

300 

57 

3 

300 

141 

7, 

/mob, Munch, /arum and Diihane 

, „ 

4 

4,300 

J.553 

4 

4.3(H) 

I 598 

8. 

2.4-D 

' T 

3 

1.860 

195 

3 

1.860 

120* 

9. 

Xhiuram 


3 

830 

118 

3 

850 

140 

JO. 

Methyl Bromide 

-It 

2 

400 

51 

2 

4(K) 

45 

11. 

LthyJene Dibronndc 


-s 

208 

:u 

2 

208 

17 

12. 

Nickel Chloride 


1 

150 

32 

1 

150 

20* 

13. 

ilV Parathion 


1 

1,200'* 

039 

1 

1,200** 

927 

14. 

Aluminium Phosphide 


2 

250 

235 

2 

250 

87* 

15. 

Dimelhoato 


7 

220 

231 

7 

220 

397 

J6. 

Melasystox 

„ n 

i 


49 

1 

* * 

79 

17. 

Kutafin 

+ 1 

i 

50 

4 

1 

50 

, i 

18. 

Fcnitrotliion 

9 ' 

j 


42 

1 

*>:< 

88 

J9. 

Toxaphene 


i 

250 

1 

1 

250 

4 

20. 

Phosphamidon 


i 

636 

220 

l 

636 

460 

21. 

D.D.V.P. 


i 

276 

3 

1 

276 

72 

22. 

’lulu! lech. Pesticides 


21 

42,870 

26,879 

21 

45,195 

30,667 



Soaps K Synthetic 

Detergents 





1. 

Soaps 


43 

2,17,678 

2,71,914 

46 

2,18,878 

2,35,000* 

2. 

Synthetic Detergents 


5 

55,700 

62,029 

5 

88,700 

70,000* 




Fertilizers® 





i. 

Nitrogenous 

‘(XV 0 

3.0 

1,464 

1.060 

23 

1,939 

1,050 



ionns,, 







2 

Phosphatic 


34 

500 

325 

34 

500 

315 


11n term* oi 100 per cent concentration. ©Data pertains to financial 1972-73 and 1973-74 
^Provisional Combined capacity 
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Capacity 
going waste 


Tun NATION's farins are aying oat for 
every bit of fertilizer that could be 
produced in its factories or imported from 
abroad. Nevertheless, the government of 
_ _ India is shipping naphtha to Japan as 

the country’s fertilizer plants arc working below capacity for various reasons and 
are therefore not able to utilize this feedstock themselves. The government of India, 
again, will be exporting to the Soviet Union alumina produced bv the public sector's 
alumina plant at Korba partly because the installation or commissioning of reduction 
facilities at this plant has tallcn much behind schedule and partly because a proposal 
for having the alumina processed into aluminium by Hindustan Aluminium in Renu- 
koot had come to nought, thanks to the political war of attrition which has been and 
is being waged against that aluminium unit in the private sector. These aberrations 
highlight the failure of our country to make the fullest possible use of installed 
capacities in industry even at a lime when this course promises the most practical 
means of early mitigation of inflationary pressures. No wonder, then, that both 
the All India Manufacturers Organization and the Punjab, Haryana and Delhi 
Chamber of Commerce and industry, which held their annual general meetings in 
New Delhi earlier this month, devoted their respective sessions to a discussion of how 
industrial production could be revived and promoted m the near future. 


Mr S. K,. Somaiya, president of the AIMO, as well as Mr Raunaq Singh, in his 
chairman’s speech at the session of the PHI) Chamber, spoke sombrely of the 
menace of inflation and the threat it posed to the survival of democratic institutions 
and urged the government to act in time and assist the national economy to raise the 
level of production particularly of mass consumption goods. T hey pointed out that 
everything depended on early improvement in certain critical areas of the economy, 
namely, power, transport, coal, steel and industrial raw materials. 'They also took due 
note of the havoc diVurbed industrial relations were wreaking on the production ap¬ 
paratus and while Mr Raunaq Singh made a special reference to the disruption caused m 
the coal and railway sectors in this manner, the AIMO devoted part of its discussions 
specifically to the theme of improving industrial relations. 

The minister of Steel and Mines, Mr K. D. Malaviya, who was the chief guest at 
the annual meeting of the PHD Chamber, iound that a great deal of what Mr Ranuaq 
Smgh had to say in his speech was related directly to the two portfolios of which he 
(Mr K.D. Malaviya) was in charge. Although the minister recognized the gravity of 
the energy situation, he seemed to have come resolved to administer a large dose of 
reassurance, even if only verbally. Mr Malaviya argued that the high world prices of 
oil need not necessarily break the back of the Indian economy since the country 
possessed the technical know-how to take up schemes of coal gasification in a big 
way. He even said that he could foresee about 20 to 30 coal gasification plants being 
set up *dl over the country in the next six months but he did not specify the step* that 
the government might actually be taking to implement such a piogrammc. Continu¬ 
ing in this expansive mood he referred to the abundant bauxite reserves which the 
country possessed and said that by converting bauxite into aluminium India could 
provide itself with a substitute for steel. As Mr Malaviya let fall this pearl of wisdom, 
it almost seemed as if he was not aware of what was happening in his own stale to 
one of the main producers of aluminium in the country. It must however be said to 
^his credit that his confident view of the country's economic prospects even in the 
immediate future may have a tonic died on the counsels of a government which 
currently seems to be reacting to the economic pi oblems ol the country in a mood 
more or less of sullen submission. 

About the labour situation in the country Mr Malaviya has lately been expressing 
himself in a sternly realistic manner, thanks to his own experiences in Ranchi. He seems 
to have recognized that there can be no worthwhile progress in coal oi steel or on the 
railways until and unless the government could deal with the problem of corruption 
of the trade union movement by politics. His colleague in the central government, 
MrC. Subramaniam, however, seems still reluctant to face this problem squarely. 
Addressing the AIMO he merely underlined the obvious when he said that industry 
and government had an ‘‘abiding stake in seeking to establish and sustain a harmonious 
relationship with the working classes.” Nobody would surely question such a highly 
ethical and otherwise excellent proposition, but the point is that the specific elements 
which may have a vested interest in obstructing the quest for this harmonious relation¬ 
ship will first have to be identified and dealt wfth. The minister, however, allowed tlie 
heed for “irresponsible claims and anti-social practice#’ being firmly resisted. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is the government which hast bq$p slow to recognize this truth, and if it is 
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at last reviewing its attitudes, it is clearly 
because it 1 i:n been driven by the force af 
circumaamv- to do so. 

Mr Somaiya, in the printed text of 
In', speech, had a passage on “Savings and 
riM.al InomliNcs.” While delivering his 
speech at the AIMOmeeting, he decided to 
stop this section in order to save time This 
was Kuhn' unfortunate because the points 
made m this part of his speech did deserve 
»o be put forward prominently. Although 
Ihete has been much discussion of the 
eifects ot inflation, not enough attention is 
• Ik mg given to the fact that a steeply pro¬ 
gressive or rising level of income taxation 
aggravates in a particularly harsh manner 
the impact of inflation on the taxpayers 
concerned. This is because the tax takes a 
larger cut out of incomes which are already 
diluted by the rise in the price level. It 
can readily be imagined that the resultant 
hardship could be particularly onerous in 
the cases of those with fixed incomes. 
Tins must necessarily depress savings in a 
tuition of the community which should 
normally be able to generate a substantial 
part of the national aggregate of voluntary 
savings. 

Mr Somaiya has suggested that a tax 
deduction of up to 20 per cent of the gross 
taxable income of the asscssce may be 
granted as an “investment allowance” 
subject, to the condition that this amount 
is invested in approved assets during the 
financial year, lie has also proposed that 
the corporate sector should similarly be 
allowed a tax deduction of up to 20 per 
cent of the gross profits of the year 
subject to the proviso that the amount is 
held separately in liquid Form for expendi¬ 
ture on replacement of worn-out assets or 
lnnjerui/auion and expansion of plant 
cap inly within the following five years. 
In his \icw, by including government 
securities as well as equity and debenture 
allures of selected public sector and private 
seel a industrial units and companies in 
the list of appioved assets eligible for this 
tax deduction, it could be ensured that 
some of these savings found their way into 
the government colters by being invested 
in gilt edgeds. 1’hese proposals, besides 
forming a simplified scheme for stimulat¬ 
ing individual and orporaic savings, 
v on Id also afford some relief to the 
uicoMc-lax asscs^ee whose saving potential 
is being emded by inflation, 

! ma‘Jy, led it should be thought that 
1 busine .sjiicu air professional critics of the 
gu'Vvu muent and are only interested in 
dwelling *>n ;t. ladings or blunders, vve 
vould dmw attention to the appreciation 
: hbcr.t]i\ iwpieve 5 by Mr Rauuaq Singh of 
the mruuuc, ivividly taken by the govern¬ 
ment to improve the investment climate. 

I Although lie sail that procedural delays on 
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the part offthe government were still 
hampering business activity, he noted that 
the unified Secretariat for Industrial 
Approvals set up in November 1973 in the 
ministry of Industrial Development had 
already proved its worth by reducing the 
time-lag in the processing of applications 
for industrial licences. He also welcomed 
the statement made by the minister for 
Industrial Development some time ago 
that it was not the time to quibble over 
ideology or radicalism and that the pur¬ 
pose of the government and the com¬ 
munity should be to ensure that available 
production resources were suitably harnes¬ 
sed in the national interest to national 
purposes, Mr Raunaq Singh urged that 
this sentiment should be given practical 


Cobwebs of 

licensing 

The decline in industrial output in 1 973 
has pointed to the urgency of taking such 
measures as would assist in accelerating 
the pace of industry. The shortages of 
power and industrial raw materials were 
largely responsible for this slowdown in 
industrial production, but blame must 
also fall on the ministry of Industrial 
Development whose tardy policy in regard 
to industrial licensing had put brakes in 
the expansion of industrial capacity. It 
takes nearly four to five years for a 
manufacturing unit to go into production 
after the receipt of an industrial licence 
from the government. The slackness in 
industrial production which was witnessed 
last year was therefore partly due to the 
failure of the ministry of Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment in past years to clear applications 
for industrial licences expeditiously. The 
Estimates Committee of the Lok Sabha 
in its 53th repart relating to industrial 
licensing has come to the conclusion that 
government's policy in this regard is still 
weak and that “concerted measures” need 
to be taken to remove all impediments. 

The ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment made an attempt to streamline the 
industrial approval procedures with effect 
from November 1, 1973, when no less than 
3,848 applications awaited disposal by the 
government. An mter-ministerial com¬ 
mittee of secretaries (known as the Project 
Approval Board) was charged with the 
responsibility to clear each application 
within 90 days of its receipt. The time 
limit was increased to 150 days for cases 
which needed clearance under the MRTP 
Act, 1969. Mr C, vSubramaniam, minister 
for Industrial Development, stated in the 
Lok Sabha on March 28, that durjng the 
five months ending in March this year, the 
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effect by the government following a 
pragmatic policy in such matters as the 
regulation of large business houses, export 
promotion and development of backward 
areas. He felt that exports and the 
development of backward areas particularly 
could be promoted more successfully if no 
artificial constraints were placed on 
business aotivity in the organized industrial 
sector. This meant, among other things, 
that Mr Subramaniam could have gone 
back to his ministry with the cheerful 
feeling that, while virtue might be its own 
reward, positive initiatives on the part of 
the government would be honoured and 
their praises sung by businessmen who are 
only too eager to respond to such moves 
or even gestures. 


new system “had been keeping to its target 
and about 95 per cent of the total appli¬ 
cations have been disposed of before 90 
days* time-limit”. Of the applications 
received tiff the end of October last year, 
nearly half (1977 out of 3,848) had already 
been disposed of. The old applications 
thus had been cleared at the rate of 300 
to 350 a month while the new applications 
were being dealt with according to the 
time-table set for them. The Estimates 
Committee in its latest report, has 
expressed the hope that the new licensing 
proceduces would result in expeditious 
disposal of licence applications requiring 
clearance under the MRTP Act and has 
suggested that “the new procedures should 
be made applicable to all pending cases, 
irrespective of the date of receipt of the 
application.” 

The Estimates Committee was rightly 
distressed over the “Jong delays which 
were taking place in the disposal of appli¬ 
cations for issue of carrying-on-business 
(COB) licences in respect of industrial 
undertakings which had been brought 
under licence under the new Industrial 
Licencing Policy announced in February, 
1970.” Earlier, the government had gh en 
an assurance to the Estimates Committee 
that an effort would be made to speed up 
the clearance of such applications and that 
all of them would be cleared by April 1972. 
In point of fact, as many as 274 applica¬ 
tions awaited disposal as on September 
1, 1973. Those which had been pending 
for more than one year numbered 131. 
The committee has therefore urged that 
these applications should be cleared early 
without which the running enterprises are 
not able to get raw materials at controlled 
prices. The committee has also suggested 
that “the new streamlined licensing proce¬ 
dures should be made applicable to all 
applications for COB licences pending 
with the government irrespective of the 
date of receipt of the application.** 

The streamlining of industrial licensing 
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policy involves not only the issuance of 
licences but also an elaborate follow-up 
procedure. In recent years the government 
has been keen to ensure the development of 
backward areas for which special incentives 
have been provided. Earlier, the govern¬ 
ment had been planning to set up a 
computer-based information system for 
assessing the impact of its policies on the 
process of industrialisation but the govern¬ 
ment has now changed its mind as it has 
come to the conclusion that “instead of 
computerisation of the information system, 
the card-indexing system would be ade¬ 
quate.” In the absence of the availability 
of detailed information it is hard to say 
if the government had taken the right 
decision in going over to the card-indexing 
system which was hardly different from 
the earlier “file and register’* system. These 
days when computers perform such 
functions in minutes as took months and 
years in the past, it docs not seem to be 
wise to stick to an outmoded method. 
What is necessary is that the policy¬ 
makers should have the vital information 
needed by them within minutes so that 
they might take the essential policy deci¬ 
sions without Joss of much time. It seems 
that the government will have to change 
its decision in this regard at an early date. 

That the policy in regard to the indus¬ 
trialisation of backward areas was making 
tardy progress was conceded by MrC. 
Subramaniam in his speech in the Lok 
Sabha on March 28 this year. Said Mr 
Subramaniam: “Even though over the 
years I find that the number of licences 
or letters of intent with reference to back¬ 
ward areas has been increasing, it has only 
crcepingly increased, not in an dynamic 
manner. Therefore we have to take into 
account the factors which contribute to the 
hesitancy of industry to go to these back¬ 
ward areas”. When it was suggested to 
Mr Subramaniam that licensing procedure 
should be used as a leverage, he said: 
“You can take the horse to the water but 
cannot force it to drink. Unless some 
, facilities arc available, you cannot expect 
them to just go there and establish industry 
on virgin land.” Mr Subramaniam then 
explained the evolution of the concept of* 
growth-centres in backward areas. Even 
though government had taken a decision 
to develop the backward areas more than 
a decade ago, no progress was made till 
the growth-centres were identified. And 
now the next step of preparing blue prints 
of industrial projects needed to be taken. 
Here again, progress is likely to be bogged 
down if the government does not take 
clear cut decisions regarding the spheres 
to be allocatted to public and private 
sectors. The Estimates Committee had 
therefore appropriately urged the govern¬ 
ment to “bring out concrete and detailed 


schemes for the development of backward 
areas and give them publicity so as to 
dispel the prevailing mood of pessimism 
obtaining in these areas.** 

Piecemeal amendments to the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act have 
been severly criticised by the Estimates 
Committee. All industrial development 
in the country is governed by this Act and 
frequent changes in it tend to create 
uncertainty. The committee made a sensi¬ 
ble suggestion, that all the amendments 


Good for coffee 
and rubber too 

Two plantation products, coffee and 
rubber, have assumed new importance 
for different reasons. There is currently 
a boom in coffee prices in the 
international markets and with a 
worldwide scarcity and the suspen¬ 
sion of the quota system under the inter¬ 
national agreement, the Coffee Board is 
in a position to exp )rt unlimited quanti¬ 
ties to all destinations at attractive prices. 
It has been indicated by the chairman of 
the Coffee Board, Mr H.G.V. Reddy, 
that a record quan>ity of 52057 tonnes 
was exported in 1973-74 fetching foreign 
exchange earnings of Rs 45.58 crorcs 
against Rs 32.93 crores in the previous 
year. The boom is continuing to be in 
evidence and particularly Arabica van lies 
are in greater favour than Robust a or 
other coffee in western Europe and else¬ 
where. The non-quota countries also 
are large buyers. Even out of the 1973-74 
crop exports in the first four months of 
this year amounted to 29,321 tonnes and 
a target of 56,000 tonnes has been fixed. 
The actual export performance will depend 
upon the size of the current crop which 
is estimated at between 85,000 to 9),000 
tonnes. The home market requires a 
minimum of 40,000 tonnes and with 
only a small carry over from earlier crop> 
it will be creating scarcity in the internal 
market if shipments were not properly 
regulated. 

After two static crops of around 90,000 
tonnes it can be reasonably expected that 
the 1974-75 crop will be 1.10 lakh tonnes 
assuming that all the inputs required for 
improving productivity will be available. 
As the next crop will begin to arrive in 
volume early in 1975 it may still be possi¬ 
ble to achieve the target of 56,000 tonnes 
referred to above in the current financial 
year. The value of exports however 
will be much higher than in 1973-74 as 
there has been further rise in international 
prices particularly for Robusta and Arabica 


should have been effected before the com¬ 
mencement of the fifth five-year Plan and 
it should have remained unchanged 
throughout the period of the Plan. Even 
though the draft of the fifth plan stated 
that “the industrial licensing policy for 
the fifth Plan was set out in February, 
1973”, a group of officers continues to 
examine various suggested amendments. 
The ministiy expected to take a final view 
of things at the end of last month but it is 
not known if it has been able to keep to 
this dead line. 


cherry. Even without an increase in the 
quantum of exports, the value secured 
can easily be Rs 60 crores if not more. 
Not long ago foreign exchange earnings 
were only around Rs 20 crores. With 
the scope for raising exports to over 
60,000 tonnes annually, and rising internal 
consumption, a situation has now emerged 
where the export effort is likely to be im¬ 
peded if a significant increase in internal 
production cannot be achieved in the 
coming years. 

Until recently, it was even feared that 
the coffee industry would have a problem 
of marketing, if internal consumption did 
not grow at a faster rate and barter deals * 
were not concluded for handling large 
quantities for export. The latest develop- . 
meats have come in an entirely uncxpcct- ; 
ed manner and export prices arc higher 
than internal prices by over 30 per | 
cent. The Coffee Board has no doubt a 
a programme of extending the area under 
the crop in different states and the Plan- | 
ning Commission has even formulated a 
scheme for growing coffee in Orissa, , 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and Maharashtra 1 
with an expenditure of Rs 25 crores, Ji - 
has been claimed that the experiment in 
Andhra Pradesh has been quite successful f 
and coffee can be cultivated m new areas ; 
advantageously though the cost of culti- | 
vition may be higher than in Karnataka .. 
or Tamil Nadu. Already the Coffee 
Board has raised the minimum bid prices ; 
in order to compensate the estate owners 
for an increase in cultivation expenses., ; 
But the immediate need is to increase the 
yield per hectare in the small estates by ■“ 
providing the necessary guidance and ad- 
ministering larger doves of inputs. . 

!' 

The replantation and modernisation 
programmes have also to be carried out 
vigorously. As the central government ' 
and the Coffee Board do not have requi- i’ 
red resources at their disposal, institution i* 1 
nai arrangements arc being finalised with j 
the help of the agricultural refinance corp-1 
oration for securing the required funds. It ;; 
is imperative that the programme of rep- 

lantation should be carried out vigorously t 

! 
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while the disabilities endured by the small 
growers should be removed. The output 
of coffee may have to be raised to over 
1.5 lakh tonnes in the next Hv- or three 
years. 

As for rubber, the out look for the 
industry has completely changed follo¬ 
wing a sharp use in synthetic nuhher 
prices due to the oil crisis. There is now 
a scramble for available stocks of indigen¬ 
ous nalui a! mbber as the output of syn¬ 
thetic njhbeu based on alcohol lias been 
affected hv the operational problems 
encountered by the producer in the 
country Not long ago there was loud 
complaint that stocks of natural rubber 
had accumulated anil there was compul¬ 
sion <o evpoti specific quantities in order 
lo relieve the glut in the internal market. 
The spurt >r, world prices was also cited 
as a Uvouubte hutnr. In the past three 
months however Indian pthershave risen 
by over JO p-r cem and arc currently 
even above the p'uity of world prices. 

Wnh the decontrol over prices of auto¬ 
motive lyres and tulvs and expectations 
of a better use of the installed capacity of 
the tyre m/us m the hitter half of the year, 
the rubber hade has ken quick to utilise 
the opportunity for pushing up prices for 
the natural prodneis. ,J 'he 197V74crop is 
expected to he quite good at over 1,15 
lakh tonne?;, Even so, in the absence of 
any itviease in the output of synthetic 

Labour scene 
in West Bengal 

Tilt Wlst Bcng.il Assembly recently pas¬ 
sed two bills with a view to safeguarding 
the interests of vvoikers and improving 
their si .unlaid ofliving but the manner in 
whivh the. state government has enacted 
this letndaiion has evoked opposition and 
resentment from employers. The Indus¬ 
trial Disputes (West Bengal Amendment) 
Bill, 1974, was passed on the May 4 in 
x older to protect workers from the hard¬ 
ship arising from intermittent lay-off due 
to ioad-shidding. On the same day the 
assembly also passed the Workmen’s 
ilouMMCut Allowance Bill, making it obli¬ 
gatory on employers to pay house rent 
allowance to workers. 

T he statement of objects and reasons 
oi the Industrial Disputes (West Bengal 
Amendment) Bill said that the incidence 
o! lay-off m the slate was increasing and 
that, oi late, employers were resorting 
to this puuttee not for the whole day but 
off and on, I'or shoit periods, in the cour¬ 
se of a single shift of working hours. The 
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rubber there cannot be an improvement 
in overall availability. With the satis¬ 
factory prices being realised by the rubber 
growers the yield can be expected to rise 
steadily. However the area under the 
crop will have to be extended besides 
bringing a speedier implementation of 
the replantation scheme. 

Quicker results can of course be seen* 
red if the capacity of the existing synthetic 
rubber units is expanded and special efforts 
are also made to increase the availability 
of alcohol with a higher level of sugar 
production in the current season and the 
likelihood of a new record being estab¬ 
lished in 1974-7\ The capacity of the 
existing distilleries can be utilised more 
effectevely. The price policy of the 
government should be helpful as indus¬ 
trial alcohol and .synthetic rubber, it 
made available in larger volume cart be 
helpful in displacing imports. Thef\ie 
industry too can hope to build up a bigger 
trade in exports as it is ihuv felt 
that there will be a continuing shortage 
in the world markets with persisting 
difficulties relating to supplies of pctio 
leurn based synthetic rubber. The two 
plantation piodmTs coffee and rubber, 
have therefore a vital role to play in 
boosting export earnings and displacing 
foreign exchange expenditure on imports. 
The new opportunities should ilierefoic 
he fully exploited. 


government said that workers were often 
laid off several times during the day and 
that employers were doing so in order to 
avoid payment of full wages dm mg pe¬ 
riods of load-shedding. It was pointed 
out that this practice wus causing hardship 
to workers and that it was necessary to 
have a specific statutory provision to stop 
this practice. The Bill therefore sought 
to amend the Industrial Disputes Act 
1947, in its application to West Bengal 
with a view to prohibiting intermittent 
lay-off 

It is, of course, true that workers in 
West Bengai have been put to hardship 
on account of the lay-off during periods 
of load shedding. In recent months the 
power situation has sharply deteriorated 
and the efforts of the government to in¬ 
troduce a scheme of rationing have not 
succeeded. But employers maintain that 
they are not responsible for load-shed¬ 
ding and that therefore it is unfair on the 
part of the government to blame them for 
any loss or hardship caused to workers. 
Employers also have resented the sugges¬ 
tion that they are deliberately laying off 
workers merely in order to save 50 per 
cent of wage bill. On the other hand, they 
say thut they have been always anxious 
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to maximise production provided adequate 
power is available. 

As the power scarcity in West Bengal 
has been persisting more or less in an acu¬ 
te form for the past three years, it seems 
strange that the state government is yet 
to realise the gravity of the situation es¬ 
pecially from the point of view of its im¬ 
pact on industry. Even major industries 
like, jute, engingeering, and paper have 
been hit hard and the losses, in terms of 
production and exports, have been substan- 
lial. The government’s anxiety to protect 
labour is understandable but should it not 
be equally concerned with the interests of 
industry? In the last few months indus¬ 
trial associations have made several con¬ 
structive suggestions to the government 
to ensure an equitable distribution of 
whatever power is available but these have 
been not implemented with the result that 
tin situation continues to remain highly 
chaotic. 

The i about' department of the* govern¬ 
ment of W est Bengal seems to have done 
practically nothing l > enlist the active co¬ 
operation of the trade unions in evolving 
a scheme of power rationing. A meeting 
of the Labour Advisory C ommittee took 
place on the May 8 under the chairman¬ 
ship of Dr Copal Das Nag, the Labour 
minister, to consider the government's 
proposal to introduce rationing. But the 
meeting was reported to have ended in 
confusion since t he Labour department 
could not provide the members with ade¬ 
quate data on all aspects of the power 
shortage. They wanted lo know specifical¬ 
ly how much power was being generated 
by the different agencies and what exactly 
weie the factors responsible for the short¬ 
age. T he meeting felt that there was no 
point m introducing rationing unless th$ 
DVC and the plants of the state electricity 
board were able to assure a definite quan¬ 
tity of power to the Calcutta Electric Sup¬ 
ply Corporation, 

Another meeting of the Labour AdvL 
rory Board was held on the May 14 but 
it also did not arrive at any consensus. 
l)r Copal Das Nag disclossed that under 
the rationing scheme proposed by the 
slate government, the working hours per 
week would be 40 in some cases and 45 
in others, But the trade union leaders 
demanded protection of 48 hours’ wages 
per week. They also urged the nationa¬ 
lisation of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
C orporation. All this seems show that 
the attitude of the labour leaders to the 
problem of power rationing has not been 
realistic. • Some of them have been trying 
to exploit it for embrarassing the govern¬ 
ment and employers and for deriving poli¬ 
tical advantage for their parlies. Emplo. 
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ycrs have expressed the fear that if the 
power situation continues to be as acute 
as at present, it may lead to the closure 
of many factories in the near future. Bet- 
! ween January, 1973 and the end of No¬ 
vember in the same year, 107 industrial 
units were closed and of them 22 small 
ones were closed permanently. Besides, a 
large number of industries of all categories 
continue to be sick due to various reasons. 
The percentage of unutilised capacity has 
been quite substantial in most industries 
mainly due to the power scarcity. 

The West Bengal Workmen's House 
Rent Allowance Bill 1974, also does not 
seem to have been conceived realistically. 
It lays down that every employer shall 
pay to every workman house-rent allow¬ 
ance which shall be equivalent to three 
and a half per cent of the wages earned by 
him for his continuous service in the in¬ 
dustry during a month, or Rs 10, which¬ 
ever is higher. But a workmen whose 
period of continuous service is less than 
hftcen days a month shall not be ctitled to 
such house-rent allowance. Employers 
have pointed out that the dearness allow¬ 
ance given to workers on the basis of the 
cost of living indices does take care of the 
house rent paid to them. Moreover, in 
>eccnt months workers have received sub¬ 
stantial increases in their wages and other 
benefits as a result of industry-wise agree¬ 
ments. Besides, plantations have already 
been implementing a Labour housing 
scheme. 

According to the Figures released 
by the government of West Bengal, 
under the plantation labour housing 
scheme, the total number of houses sanc¬ 
tioned for construction till 1972-73 was 
2765 with an estimated cost of Rs 109.81 
lakhs, of which the construction of 1374 
houses had been completed with the sanc¬ 
tioned financial assistance of Rs 87.85 
lakhs. Employers therefore have stated 
that the House Rent Allowance Bill is 
Unnecessary. 

In any case, there is no reason why the 
government of West Bengal should not 
have consulted industry before introducing 
these bills. Neither of them was circulat¬ 
ed among employers nor discussed at the 
Labour Advisory Board. Incidentally, it 
may be pointed out that the annual per 
capita earnings of factory workers in West 
Bengal rose from Rs 1,328 in 1968 to Rs 
3,333 in 1972 and there has been a further 
increase in the subsequent years. The 
state government should ensure that while 
it tries to provide more benefits to workers 
in various forms, it should also take care 
that industries arc not handicapped in 
operating profitably. 


Kerala has 
more to spend 

The Finances of Kerala attracted conci- 
derable attention recently when the Reserve 
Bank refused to allow overdrafts beyond 
the sanctioned limit. The Finance minis¬ 
ter, Dr K.G. Adiyodi, had to make a dash 
to New Delhi to seek the assistance of the 
union government for the revival of finan¬ 
cial accommodation. The fiscal operations 
projected, for 1974*75, us revealed in the 
year's budget, however, could be so plan¬ 
ned as to avoid similar embarrassment 
again, thanks to the fact that grants-in- 
aid from the centre, including miscella¬ 
neous adjustments, have increased by 
nearly 70 per cent in one year from Rs 
36.96 crorcs in 1973-74 to Rs 61.69 crores 
in the proposed budget for 1974-75. 

The state expected a deficit of nearly 
fi\c crore rupees on revenue account. A 
surplus of three ciore rupees on capital 
account proposed to cover the revenue 
deficit partly, leaving an uncovered gap 
of little Jess than two crore rupees. In¬ 
come on revenue account for 1974-75 
estimated to be around Rs 253.4 crorcs 
would be nearly 20 per cent higher than 
that in 1973-74. It would befOade up of 
Rs 47.17 crorcs as the state’s share of cent¬ 
ral taxes, Rs 102.91 crorcs as receipts 
from the state taxes and duties and Rs 
105.32 crores being non-tax revenue. 
The share of tax revenue during the year 
would work out to 58 percent of the total 
income on revenue account, showing a 
reduced reliance on t L\es as against 1973- 
74, when tax revenue was 66 per cent of 
the total. Howevci,the amount of lax 
revenue during 1974-75 was expected to be 
higher by eight per cent over 1973-74, 
while total revenue was expected to in¬ 
crease by nearly 20 per cent during the 
year. 

Expenditure for 1974-75 under the re¬ 
venue account was expected to be Rs 
258.87 ci ores, which would be Rs 31.90 
crores or 14 per cent more than the revi¬ 
sed estimate for 1973-74. Out of the total 
proposed expenditure during 1974-75, the 
state has earmarked Rs 179.79 crorcs or 
around 69 per cent for developmental pur¬ 
poses. This figure is roughty 15 per cent 
higher than the development expenditure 
incurred during 1973-74. It is significant 
that the development expenditure of the • 
slate on revenue account has a high con¬ 
tent of social welfare as against purely 
economic programmes. For instance edu¬ 
cation alone claimed nearly 50 per cent of 
the total development expenditure on re¬ 
venue account* The state has a history of 
high level of iiteracy and has therefore to 
sustain a correspondingly high level of ex¬ 


penditure on education. The share of medi¬ 
cal facilities, public health as well as fami¬ 
ly planning was also expected to be nearly 
14 per cent of the total development expen¬ 
diture. For instance, the state has been 
planning to establish a dispensary in every 
village with a panehayat. The hard core 
of development in the fields of agriculture, 
industry and irrigation together claimed 
roughly 13 per cent of this expenditure, 
which was low when compared with other 
state 

Non-dcvclopmcutaf expenditure under 
revenue account was around Rs 79.18 
crorcs during 1974-75 which was only mar¬ 
ginally higher than the previous year's 
figuic of Rs 71.9 eiorcx In other words the 
slate tried to keep the non-dcvclopmental 
expenditure under contml. Non-develop¬ 
mental expend! urc on debt services during 
1974-73 revealed an increase of seven per 
cent over 1973-74. Expenditure on interest 
charges was cxpeeled to be around 33 per 
cent of die total nou*devclopmeiu,d expen¬ 
diture. Expenditure on police Ibimed 36 
per cent of the total expenditure on admi¬ 
nistrative services during 1974-78, an in¬ 
crease of one per cent ovei 1973-74. Ex¬ 
penditure on collection ol taxes and duties 
during 1974-75 was also kepi under con¬ 
trol and was just uiic per cent mmc than 
that in 1973-74. 


The state of Kerala has claimed that in 
terms of per capita developmental expendi¬ 
ture under revenue account, it was among 
the three leading stales in the country. 
During 1973-74 per capita expenditure was 
Rs 71.94 for Keiala, while the highest for 
two other states was Rs 91.5 for Jammu 
and Kashmir and Rs 83.74 for Punjab. 
Per capita development expenditure for 
Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, 
for istance, was Rs 39.83, Rs 38.15 and Rs 
33.60 respectively. 

On capital account the state expected 
receipts of Rs 458.65 crores. Out of this 
an amount of Rs 38.47 crores lias been 
proposed to be spent as capital expendi¬ 
ture. Capital outlay on irrigation has 
been placed at around Rs 10.95 crorcs, 
or nearly 28 per cent of the total. During 
1974 75 agriculture claimed around 13 prr 
cent of this outlay, which was substantially 
larger than the expenditure on agriculture 
during 1972-73, when it was seven per 
cent of the total. It may be added that 
agriculture gained importance in this state 
only recently. It has* claimed less than 
one per cent of the total capit d outlay 
during 1971-72. There has been steady 
decline in the budgetary outlay oa road 
and water transport schemes since 1965-66 
because of the formation of the Road 
Transport Corporation early in 1965. 
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Petrol-driven trucks 
burn money. 



_ Change to 

Standard 


Electric Vehicles 


—cut fuel costs to 1/5 



Stand™ d Electric Vehicles put you on the path to long-range 
o^nosmop 

Compare with petrol-driven vehicles: 

• Cut fuel costs to 1/5 Operating costs are amazingly low 

The higher initial investment is wiped out m less than twu years. 
In five years you can save enough to buy a nev* electric 
vehicle Standard Electric Vehicles are cheaper to own, 
operate and maintain than petrol-driven vehicles. 

• 50% longer life 

• Minimum maintenance— low down-time 

• No noise, vibrations or fumes— they cut driver fatigue, 
mean greater efficiency. 


• Smoother handling— means faster completion of task cycle. 

• Safer in operation— no fumes. 

• More efficient conversion of fuel to power— no fuel wasted 

in idling. 

• Minimum inventory —all parts at e indigenous, so readily 
available. 

And the service is unmatched . .up to Standard! Choose flora 
a range of vehicles for any load up to 3 tonnes. 

Available on D.O S. & D. Rate Conhact for the second 
consecutive year. 

The Standard Batteries limited 

Vakola, Santa Cruz, Bombay 400055 


The move is on to 

UMA5.lTt.!.taa* 


Standard 

Electric Vehicles 



» 
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FROM THE CAPITAL’S 

CORRIDORS 


R. C. Ummat 


Offshore Oil Exploration * Sick Textile 
Mills * Nuclear Explosion 


Our offshore oil exploration programme 
should gather sizeable momentum as a re¬ 
sult of the signing of two contracts on 
Friday last. The contracts were entered 
into with two groups of US oil companies 
—(i) the Carlsbcrg group comprising the 
Carlsberg Petroleum Corporation, Nato- 
mas Company, Lone Star Producing 
Company and Crown Central Petroleum 
Corporation; and (ii) the Reading and 
Bates group consisting of the Reading and 
Bates Oil and Gas Company, Mapco In¬ 
corporated and Terra Resources Incorpo¬ 
rated. The former group will explore lor 
oil offshore Bengal basin and the latter 
offshore Kulch basin. 

selected groups 

The two groups have been selected for 
the award of contracts out of nearly 40 
foreign parties which had shown interest 
in otlshore oil exploration in our country, 
following invitation about two years ago 
to foreigners t.) participate in the task 
on the Indonesian model. None of majors 
in the oil industry have evinced interest 
in coming to India, except one which in 
the initial stages desired to take up this 
activity in waters deeper than 600 feet. 
Both the Bengal and Kutch basin do not 
fall in this category; the water depth in 
them ranges upto 600 feet. The two con¬ 
tractors selected are medium-sized explo¬ 
its. 

The contracts are of the production 
sharing pattern with a limitation on the 
profits of contractors after a certain stage 
in operations, They will remain in force 
for 24 to 27 years. 

To begin with, both the contractors 
will be given the entire areas of the two 
basins (approximately 28,000 sq. kms. in 
each case; for seismic surveys. Within a 
maximum period of 24 months each will, 
however, have to select 5,000 sq. kms. area 
for exploration operations. The remain¬ 
ing area will have to be surrendered to 
the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
(ONGC) alongwith all the data collected 


and interpreted upto that point of time. 
By the end of the third year, the area of 
the contract will be reduced to 2,500 
sq. kms. The contractors will be left with 
only the producing areas at the end of 
the seventh year. 

\ The contracts envisage that the con¬ 
tractors will commit themselves to a work 
programme and a minimum expenditure 
programme for each of the three phases 
of tiie job in the lirst seven years: (i) 
phase one—-three years, (ii) phase two 
—two years, and (iii) phase three—two 
years. Their commitments will be backed 
by bank guarantees. The title to all fixed 
assets and all movable assets required per¬ 
manently for petroleum operations shall 
vest in the ONGC from the point of their 
first use. 

The entire exploration and develop¬ 
ment expenditure will have to be incurred 
by the contractors. There will, however, 
be a joint commit lee of management in 
each area with three representatives of 
the ONGC and three of the contractor 
concerned, which will supervise the opera¬ 
tions and approve of the annual budget 
and work programme. 

sharing procedure 

The contractors will not be entitled to 
any compensation for the exploration 
cost if the basins fail to yield oil. In ca^c 
oil is found in commercially exploitable 
quantities, the contractor concerned will 
be entitled to a share in the oil produced. 
The cost of exploration and development 
will be recovered by the contracting party 
upto a maximum of 40 per cent of the 
production subject to the stipulation that 
the amortisation will in any case spread 
over not less than four years. Amortisa-* 
tion will be the first charge on the oil pro¬ 
duced. The remaining oil will be shared 
by the contractor and the ONGC on 35:65 
basis at the lowest production slab. The 
share of the ONGC will be raised in sta¬ 
ges to 80 per cent of the oil produced. 

ft is specifically mentioned in the two 


contracts that the ONGC shall acquire on ,j 
payment of fair market value not only 
all the cost ml (accruing to contractors 
under amortisation programme) but also t 
all the profit oil (the excess oil after meet- \ 
ing the amortisation charge, which is to j , 
be shared by the contractors with ONGC) , , 
lor consumption in India so long the j 
country is not self-sufficient in oil supplies. , 
The fair market value is to be determined '! 
on the basis of the price of oil of equiva- : ; 
lent quality m the Persian Gulf countries, 1 

After the contractor has recovered the .J 
cost of exploration and development , 
through cost oil and upto twice that cost 
by way of profit oil, the contractor's share * 
in profit oil will get ieduced sharply to 
around 25 per cent of wlutt it would be * 
upto that point. This provision in the 
contracts has been made to safeguard ' - 
against excessive rflroftts accruing to con- 1 
tractors, 5 

equity participation 

The ONGC, it has been provided in J 
the conirucls, can participate in the cqui- :j, 
ties of the ventures upto 10 per cent. This 
participation can be opted for at the time , j 
of discovery of oil in commercial quanli- > 
ties. In case the ONGC decides to excr- 0: 
cisc this option, it will, however, have to ij * 
share pro-rata the exploration and deve- /» 
lopment cost. The ONGC has also been j j 
given the right to take over the cent per 
cent operations JI years after the signing ; ‘ 
of the contracts, of course, by agreement ' *! 
with the contractors. ; 

The contracts provide for the maximum 
use oflndian personal and their training, : ; 
the maximum use of Indian goods and ; 
services, subject to competitive prices, * : 
quality and delivery schedules. !■;! 

In the matter of gas production, the * , 
contracts provide that the first preference j.-j 
will be for the utilisation of gas in the ; ; 
Indian market. Exports will be pci milled ; 
only if the supply is rn excess ol the re- 
quirements of the domestic market or if j;- 
there is no scope for absorbing the entire 
gas in India. The sharing of gas will also be 
on the same basis as of oil. jH; 

The contractors will have the choice of j:>,; 

C: 
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delivering oil at an offshore or onshore 
terminal. In either case they will have 
to erect die facilities and yet compensated 
for them by way of cost oil. 

No royalties or taxes will be paid by 
contractors. They will be payable entirely 
by the ONCiC, 

improved model 

The two contracts signed by the union 
ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals, it 
is learnt, are a considerable improvement 
not only over the Indonesian model blit 
also mer the pioposal of Tennico which 
was turned down by the union cabinet 
about si k yea is ago. 1 he three salient 
improvements over the Indonesian model 
are* (i) the omlfacu arc lor a shorter 
period -24 to 27 years —as compared with 
40 years in the case of Indonesia; (ii) they 
contain a significant safeguard in the 
shape of reduction in the share of the 
contractors in profit oil after they have 
received payment thrice as much as the 
exploration and development cost, against 
rucssive pi of its by the contractors; and 
(hi) they provide for an effective say for 
the ONCiC m the operations of the con¬ 
tractors iM-hi from the start of operations 
through the joint management committee. 

As compared with the Tcnmeo propo¬ 
sal, the two major improvements are: (i) 
highci shaic for the ONCiC in profit oil— 
(>s to SO per cent, as against only 60 per 
cent under the Tcnmeo proposal, and (ii) 
the compulsory sale of the co,t oil as well 
*is the con tract uiV share in profit oil to 
ONGC at fair market value till the coun¬ 
try is self-sufficient in oil supplies. Under 
Tennico's proposal, if we failed to match 
the world price of oil, Tenmio was to have 
the right to lake away not only cost oil 
but also its share n. prof'll oil. 

1 he seismic survey ship of one con¬ 
tractor, it is tinders'ood. will start operat¬ 
ing in September 14ns contra!or will 
start actual dialling by Muroh-Apnl next 
year. The programme of the other con¬ 
tractor i, also expected to be similar. 

The recent oil strike hv Ceylon, oil- 
shine north-west, it is learnt, lias evoked 
optimism in the union ministry of Petro¬ 
leum and C henneals about the piospects 
of offshore oil exploration in the Cauvery 
basin. This area is now likely to be grant¬ 
ed pnonty in the oft shore exploration 
piogramme. 

t■ * 

A tussle is muleistood to be going on 
bcUveen the central government and some 
state governments over the question of 
the management of the 103 sick textile 
mills whivdi have been taken over by the 
centre during I he p.ot few years - after 


they are nationalised. In pursuance of 
its policy of not handing over the sick 
mills after they are nursed back to health 
under government management, the union 
government intends to bring before Parlia¬ 
ment during the next session a bill seeking 
to nationalise them. 

The state governments arc proposed to 
be provided a secondary role in the ma¬ 
nagement of these mills on participation 
by them in their equity. The main role 
in management is envisaged to be kept by 
the centre for the National Textile Corpo¬ 
ration which at present is managing direct¬ 
ly nearly 40 sick mills and shares respon¬ 
sibility with state governments for run¬ 
ning the remaining sick units. Now all lhe 
states want to have an effective say in the 
management of the sick mills in their jui isi- 
diction, but some states do not want either 
to participate at all in their equity or want 
to participate only to a limited extent. 

'I he union minister for Industrial 
Development, Mr C. Subrar.umiam, has 
iiad talks in the past few weeks m this 
regard with the chief ministcrs/Fimnce 
ministers of Uttai Pradesh, Gujarat and 
Tamil Nadu. He will he having discus¬ 
sions in the near future with the chief 
ministers/Finance ministers of the other 
concerned states so that an amicable 
settlement Can be achieved expeditiously. 

»!« f!e 

The preliminary analysis ol the mate* 
rials collected from the site of the recent 
underground implosion of a unclear device 
by our scientists is said to have revealed 
that these materials are not radioactive. 

1 his shows how successful this explosion 
has been. Ours has been the only country 
which has conducted its very first atomic 
explosion underground. All the other 
members of the unclear club' -the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Britain, France 
and China—had conducted their first 
nuclear explosions m the atmosphere. 

The Chairman of the Atomic I nergv 
Commission (AFC), Dr. H.N. Scthna, has 
announced that it will take about six 
months to complete the analysis of the 
data collected after the hist explosion 
which is stated to have been conducted 
in the Pokhran range in the Rajasthan 
desert. If more data are required, the 
AFC would consider further explosions. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
explosion was conducted purely for peace¬ 
ful uses of atomic energy—it is understood 
to have wide import for the operations 
of the Oil and Natural Gas Commission, 
the Geological Survey of India, the power 
sector, etc. - tin* world reaction to it h;u 
been mixed. The effort of our scientists 
has been hailed in many countries, inelud- 
ding France, Yugoslavia, Bangladesh and 


a number of other countries in Africa and 
south-east Asia. It has however been 
assailed by Canada, Japan, Australia and 
Pakistan. Britain and China have so far 
kept quiet. The Soviet Union has accepted 
it with good grace. Although the United 
Stales Administration lias raised no hue 
and cry, the press in that country has been 
vehemently criticising the explosion 
and has accused India of wasting scarce 
resources on atomic research when it has 
many other priorities of development. 

surprising reaction 

While the sharp reaction of Pakistan 
and Japan is not considered unexpected, 
that of Canada and Australia, indeed, has 
surprised many. Pakistan was expected 
to oppose any breakthrough by us in 
atomic field for it views" every such 
development in our country in military 
terms. Japan, it is well known, abhors 
all nuclear explosions because it has been 
the only target as yet of atomic attack. 
Australia too has been objecting to nuclear 
explosion''., but. has had to put up with 
French tests in its neighbourhood. Canada 
has been assisting u in atomic research 
lor peaceful purposes, lis objection to 
the exploding of a nuclear device for 
peaceful purposes, therefore, is not com¬ 
prehensible. Surely, research in atomic 
energy for peaceful uses does not rule out 
underground explosions. 

Incidentally, Lhe fears of Canada that 
we might have misused its assistance by 
exploding a nuclear device should be laid 
to rest after the reported observations of 
sources close to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. These sources have said 
that India has always been “absolutely 
correct” with the inspectors of the Agency 
visiting those parts of its nuclear opera¬ 
tions that are subjected to international 
inspection. 

It is difficult to say what impact the 
Pokhran range explosion will have on lie 
financial assistance being provided to us 
by the Aid-India Consortium. Japan has, 
clarified that notwithstanding the explo¬ 
sion, it will abide by the commitments 
made by it so far. The issue, of course, 
is bound to be raised at the consortium 
meeting in June. 

The Canadian threat to stop assistance 
for the KaiJpakkam atomic power station, 
near Madras, if carried out, can be expec¬ 
ted to delay the completion of this project. 

It is, however, pointed out here that our 
scientists have the requisite know-how to 
execute the project. Most of the required 
equipment will also be available from 
mdigenious sources, though it might take 
some time to fully develop the facilities 
for making it. 
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Tea: sympathy alone 


V. Balasubramanian 


cannot cure sickness 


Ri.CKNiLY concern was expressed in 
Parliament for what were described as 
“sick tea estates.” The Commerce minister, 
duly responding, was equally solicitous. 
We wish Prof. Chattopadhyava godspeed 
in the attempts he has promised to make 
to restore these estates to health, but we 
may also point out (he irony of a situation 
in which not much worthwhile effort is 
being made by the government tv) prevent 
ilie sickness in the tea industry from 
spreading. While ailing tea eslatcs should 
no doubt be helped to then feet, it is 
\astlv more important that the lea indus¬ 
try as a whole should be assisted in 
maintaining wholesome conditions of 
stability and pi ogress. 

Shortage of fertilizers 

The question is whether the government 
>s properly discharging this larger respon¬ 
sibility to one of the nation's major 
industries which is also one of its leading 
export industries. There is, for instance, 
an actutc shortage of fertilisers on the 
plantations. The tea industry has been 
suffering this deprivation for quite some 
time in a greater or less degree but 
currently, thanks to the sharp curtailment 
of the aggregate availability of fertilizers 
in the country, tea plantations arc receiv¬ 
ing only very limited quantities of this 
essential input. In these circumstances it 
is all the more necessary that the supply 
of fertilizers released to the tea industry, 
taking into view its substantial rank in the 
order of priorities, should be properly 
distributed so that optimum use of 
fertilizers could be made in the industry. 

The government is no doubt seized of 
this problem, but the ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, which comes into the picture at 
one stage, seems to have a rather curious 
sense of proportion; it is evidently showing 
more interest in who should handle distri¬ 
bution rather than how best the fertilizer 
could be distributed. In particular, the mini¬ 
stry of Agriculture seems to be excessively 
influenced by what it apparently considers 
to be its political commitment to encourage 
cooperative societies in this area. Unfor¬ 


tunately, apart from the fact that there are 
very few effectively functioning coopera¬ 
tive societies in this field, the kind of 
expert knowledge or the organization 
needed for making the best possible dis¬ 
position of supplies of fertilizers released 
to the plantation industry, is simply not 
available to cooperative societies. It is 
important to appreciate the fact that no 
rule-of thumb method could properly be 
followed in the distribution of fertilizers 
among tea estates. Given the differences 
in soil and other conditions, different lea 
eslatcs, and indeed different parts of even 
the same estate, may need different mixes 
and diffetent dosages of fertilizer applica¬ 
tion. Fortunately, ihe tea industry is a 
well-organized one, with its own represen¬ 
tative associations which are fully aware of 
the specific requirements of individual 
plantations. Quite clearly, these institu¬ 
tions should be the natural channels for 
the distribution of fertilizers for use in the 
lea industry. It is desirable that the 
government should realize this and not 
let itself be prompted by extraneous con¬ 
siderations which may be irrelevant to the 
main issue of the tea industry being able 
to make the most of the limited quantities 
of fertilizers which may be made available 
to it. 

constructive approach 

In the same manner government needs 
to adopt a constructive approach to the 
problems of excise duty and export 
incentives. The excise duly on tea was 
last revised in the course of 1970 and 
subsequently the industry has come under 
continuous pressure due to sharp increases 
in the cost of production in the face of 
stagnant prices for tea in world markets. 
Tea companies, particularly in northern 
India, were especially perturbed by the 
zonal classification adopted for the imposi¬ 
tion of differential rates of excise duty. 
The legality of the classification was 
questioned in the courts but some time 
ago the Calcutta. High Court discharged 
the rule obtained by the tea companies 
and upheld the imposition of the zonal 
excise duty, The Consultative Committee 


of Plantation Associations (CCPA) and . 
its constituents representing the organized : 
sector have decided not to challenge I 
further the government's right to impose 
a differential rate of duty by appealing 
against the judgment of the Calcutta High 
Court. However, taking note of the 1 ' 
statement by the minister of Commerce;, 
at the annual general meeting of then 
Indian Tea Association held in March , 
this year that the government was pre-; 
pared to review the excise duty situation; 
in a completely new perspective and in ; 
the light of the nation’s need to encourage : * 
export-oriented industries, the tea industry: 
has made certain proposals for the;; 
rationalization of the existing structure of ; 
the excise duty and the strengthening of’ 
export incentives by way of full rebate of * 
excise duty at the point of export. ; 

high excise duty ; | 

It has been pointed out in the course , \ 
of these representations that in introducing ! 
the existing levels of excise duty, the * 
Finance Act of 1970 had erroneously j 
assumed that the incidence of the duty! * 
could be shifted to the consumer. Inj 
practice this has not happened, The;; 
pattern of marketing of tea is such that; 
excise duty charged at source of product; 
lion becomes part of the cost of product ’ 
non, while the prices realized at thf I 
auctions are determined by the market 1 
conditions which, in turn, arc subject tf \ 
and dependent upon (he world supply anti - 
demand position of tea. The excise duty' 
therefore becomes an actual burden or 
the producer. This is a serious handicap 
at all times and it becomes all the mon' , 
onerous when, as has been the ease, thf : , 
tea industry has to struggle with at weal , 
dcmand-and-price situation in incrnftj "■ 
tional trade. As a matter of fact ovej 
the last 15 years or so the incidence o 
the excise duty on the industry is reportef , 
to have increased by 431 per cent whil ; 
over the same period ihe profitability cj. 
tea estates has been generally declining 
The industry has therefore been plead ini. 
that at least the situation existing prior (!;• 
the revision of the rates of excise duty Ijfj 

*1 
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)tl\c Finance Act of IQ70 should be, res- 
; jtored and that t he rales for the various 
!' zones should return to the levels current 
in 1969. 

Besideslhe reduction in the burden of 
the excise duty the tea industry is also 
: asking for full rebate of the excise duty 
at the point of export. It is pointed out 
1 that this relief is available to other export 
commodities but not to tea, liven tea 
* chests and linings used as containers for 
tea arc entitled to a 100 per cent drawback 
but their contents, which arc after all the 
primary products being exported, do not 
attract tins incentive. This anomaly 
; results from the fact that, while the 
maximum export rebate on the basis of 
an ad valorem formula has been limited 
to ?5 p.iise per kg., the bulk of the 
exports has not in fact been qualifying for 
this amount since the estimated average 
of rebate reerhed on teas exported is 
about 40/45 puisc per kg. Moreover, with 
tea pi ices declining in world markets in 
recent times, and frequent and substantial 
increases taking place in freight rates, the 
government's assumptions about the pos- 
i sible rebates earned by exporters are be¬ 
coming unrealistic. 

harsh practice 

Tile present system of export rebate is 
that a rebate is allowed at 30 per cent on 
P.A.S. value in excess of Rs 5.25 per kg 
; subject to a maximum of 75 paisc per kg 
in the case of loose teas exported. Where 
j loose tea is exported on consignment ae- 
I count, the rebate is on the sale price (in 
the London auction) in excess of Rs 6.70 
per kg. ‘fins export rebate is based on 
the. excise duty in various zones levied at 
: a fixed rate per kg and uniformly applied 
to all gaidens in the respective /ones for 
the crops produced throughout the year. 
Since the teas produced by various gardens 
differ in quality and since the bulk of the 
j quantity piodneed in a garden in any area 
: is during "non-quality periods," the ad 
i valorem basis of export rebate has in 
j practice acted harshly against the margi- 
l nal units of the industry for which the 
\ government and Parliament have both 
shown so much concern. In addition, 
this<7</ valorem ba-w\ as has been pointed 
out, has significantly reduced the benefit 
of the icbaie to the industry in compari¬ 
son with what is claimed o»* intended by 
the government. Incidentally,- -or, per¬ 
haps, not incidentally—under the pre¬ 

sent system the rebate goes in the first 
instance L the expoiters, most of whom 
are merchant exporins as distinct from 
garden expoi ter; This further cuts into 
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the actual benefit accruing to the produ¬ 
cer. It is for these reasons that the Con¬ 
sultative Committee of Plantation Asso¬ 
ciations has emphasized the need for the 
rationalization of the excise duty structure 
by a return to the rates existing in 1969 
and a 100 per cent rebate of the duty at 
the point of export, In the case of blend¬ 
ed teas, which form a separate category 
for rates of export rebate, it lias been 
suggested that since these teas arc proces¬ 
sed within the country, they should be 
treated as value added exports and be 
allowed export rebate equivalent to the 
excise duty rates for the next higher zone. 

plea for relief 

In a matter of this kind it is no doubt 
necessary for government to consider care¬ 
fully to what extent the plea for relief or 
concessions is supported by reasonable 
assumptions of gain accruing to the natio¬ 
nal economy. It is therefore relevant 
to point out that the country has not been 
able to avail itself fully of the export quota 
fixed for tea. This prima facie argues the 
desirability of liberal fiscal treatment or 
other encouragement to exports, it has to 
be borne in mind in this connection that 
if the tea industry were to take full ad¬ 
vantage of the international regulation of 
the tea trade, it should be able to utilize 
its export quota rising at three per cent 
progressively every year. This aspect 
gains added significance from the fact 
that the government of India and the tea 
industry in the country are jointly taking 
an active part in promoting action for the 
maintenance of the price often in interna¬ 
tional trade. 

It has been a discouraging aspect of 
this trade that the world consumption of 
tea is not growing fast enough. On the 
contrary, there are distinct signs that, in a 
traditional market such as the UK, the 
per capita consumption of tea is showing 
a declining trend. In other countries too 
the consumption of soft di inks and 
coffee is not only growing much faster 
than the consumption of tea hut to 
some extent even at the expense of 
the tea habit. As a result, although com¬ 
modity prices generally have been going 
up, the tea exporting countries have not 
been able to benefit from this trend. Some 
part of this weakness in the international 
commerce in tea is due to the excess of 
supply moving into the trade stream. 
This excess has tended to vary between 15 
and 20 million kg at any one time and it 
is believed that, if the four main produc¬ 
ing areas, namely, India, Sri Lanka, East 
Africa and Indonesia could jointly exercise 
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the necessary control over the flow of tea 
and thus regulate this excess of supply 
substantially, progress could be made in 
securing an improvement in the price of 
tea in world markets. 

In any scheme for the control of excess 
stocks in the world tea trade at current 
levels of consumption, the regulation of 
the stock levels in the UK, it is believed, 
would be of considerable strategic im¬ 
portance. The stock levels in that coun¬ 
try serve as the crude supply indicators 
for tlie world tea market and prices tend 
to be sensitive to them. Since a number 
of countries supply to the UK market, the 
control over the stock in that market could 
be made effective only jf the flow of tea is 
regulated at the point of the source coun¬ 
tries. in other words, unless the shipment 
of tea of each exporting country is sighted 
at one point and the How regulated with¬ 
in a carefully balanced control system, the 
excessive build-up of lock in the terminal 
market cannot be avoided. This means that 
the main tea exporting countries will have 
to come together and cooperate among 
themselves in operating the control levers 
with skill and the necessary sophistication. 
While the participating countries would 
naturally be free to devise their own inter¬ 
nal controls in the light of their local 
situations or needs, it is being suggested 
that they should agree on a scheme and 
machinery for compensating producers or 
exporters who may have to be asked to 
hold back the flow of tea from the estates 
or hold them in warehouses at the assem¬ 
bling markets. These operations involve 
certain financial liabilities for which pro¬ 
ducers or exporters, it is felt, may reason¬ 
ably be expected to be compensated. 

constructive cooperation 

Pending detailed discussion of an 
agreement on these or other technical de¬ 
tails, the Commodities Division of the 
FAG, through the Inter-Governmental 
Group on Tea, has extended its assistance 
to India and other countries interested in 
the project to explore possibilities of con¬ 
structive cooperation among themselves. 
Already discussions between Sri Lanka and 
India have made some progress and lecent- 
ly talks were held between Kenyan and 
Indian representatives. Naturally a good 
deal of these discussions have concerned 
themselves with the issue of price manage¬ 
ment. Where prices are stagnant and they 
relate to a wide variety of grades and are 
quoted from different terminal markets, 
the fixing of prices in relation to one an¬ 
other of the grades or the growths of 
different countries might well become an 
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impossible task. It is therefore being 
proposed that, at the present time, with the 
over-supply of tea in international trade, 
the only practical means of preventing ex¬ 
porting countries from competing in a 
buyers' market by under-selling one an¬ 
other would be the prescription of an 
effective minimum price. While the tea 
industry in each country should advise its 
government on a desirable and practical 
minimum according to its judgment, the 
various exporting countries will have to 
agree among thansels e* on an internatio¬ 
nal minimum e.i.f. or f.o.b. price below 
which none of the participating countries 
would allow exports. 

Once a minimum price becomes estab¬ 
lished for all export teas, the various gra¬ 
des of lea, it is argued, will find their own 
levels on a differential scale which would 


emerge above the floor price. Since the 
grades are used in a blend in the pack, 
a lowering of the prices of different quality 
grades to neutralize the effect of the in¬ 
crease resulting from the fixation of a 
floor price could defeat the whole purpo¬ 
se. It would therefore be necessary to 
devise an indicator price system in con¬ 
junction with which the floor price sche¬ 
me could be operated so that an upper 
grade, which is well-known and lias an 
established differential, could be used for 
the application of the regulatory median- 
ism. Simultaneously the numbu of 
grades of tea recognized in international 
trade for purpose of identification and 
valuation will have to be reduced. Far 
too many grades would tend to make 
administration of any regulatory machine* 
ry difficult. For instance, there are some 
18 grades in India and it is believed that 
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this number should be capable of being 
brought down to eight or even less. 

In associating itself with pioposals for 
action for price maintenance of tea in 
international trade, the FAO has made it 
clear that the producing countries should 
simultaneously lake steps to lay the 
Inundations lor a. long-term promotional 
and marketing effon to stimulate the con¬ 
sumption of tea in various impoi ting coun¬ 
tries. This is an approach with which 
both the Indian tea industry and the 
government of India seems to be in full 
sympathy. 7 he ability of both to take 
a bold lead in this direction will be great¬ 
ly strengthened if, to Mail with, they 
would consult with each other in a posi¬ 
tive way to Mrt ngthen the Indian tea in¬ 
dustry and enable it to avail itself fully of 
Us export quota or possibilities. 


Oil crisis and development 

of our roads 


7 Hi he world oil-crisis has generated ^ 
problems of immediate concern to deve¬ 
loping countries who have to import 
substantial quantities of oil to maintain 
and improve their present level o r econo¬ 
mic development, Iwer since the advent 
of the internal combustion engine, oil 
has occupied an unenviable position as a 
vital force that keeps our civilization 
on the move r l he ubiquitous motor 
vehicle has become a symbol of pro¬ 
gress and achievement, and, if not in 
the developing countries so far at least in 
the developed countries, lias enchained a 
the large proportion of mankind to a way 
of life that can be enjoyed only if quick 
mobility is assured. To (lie developing 
countries too, oil is vital for providing the 
energy for the transportation needs. In 
fact, the problem is more serious for the 
developing countries because in the com¬ 
ing years the rate of growth of demand 
for oil is likely to be much higher than in 
the developed countries who have already 
reached a satisfactory level. The per 
capita annual consumption of oil in India 
is only one hundredth of that in USA It 
vill be staggering to note that the project¬ 
ed demand for oil in India in 1980-81 will 
be about 31.7 m tonnes which is nearly 
double of the consumption in 1970-71 . If 


This article by the Secretary, 
Indian Roads Congress is re¬ 
produced from the Special Num¬ 
ber of Indian Highways , brought 
j out on the occasion of the 
82nd Council meeting of the 
Congress held in New Delhi 
j earlier this month. 

this demand is not fulhlled, there wall be 
likelihood of the repercussions being fell 
on a serious scale on the entire economy . 

Highway enginecis are vitally concu • 
ned with the oil crisis as the veiy motor 
vehicles which voiaciouxly consume a bulk 
of the oil and sustain the economy 
must move on roads In fact, the oil 
industry and the loads are so intertwined 
with each other that it is really difficult 
to say which one of them serves the oiher v 
The current crisis is thus a fit occasion 
for the Highway Engineers to take stock 
of the whole situation, to make minor 
adjustments wherever necessary and to 
plan viable strategy for the future. 

There are signs of continued and 


inteiisi\e research info afiernauvc sources 
of energy for driving the motor vehicles. 
Many alternative 1 , hold good promise and 
a major break-through is possible in the 
near future. IhK will ensure that road 
transport will have a permanent place in 
ifie world transportation system, oil or no 
oil. f here is uo foreseeable chance of t lie I 
tmpoitanee of roads dwindling in any ' 
way. On the other hand, m an under- 
developed country like' ours, laced with ! 
.in already large population and an irre- , 
pivvolMe population growth rate, there is , 
simply no alternative but to fortify our . 
road network, , 

1 lie flexibility offered by the lug- ; 
Jjway lhinsporl lias made it an ' 
inalienable part of any planning system. 
Neglect of the road infrastructure will be j 
against the immediate as well as the ; 
future public interest. 7 he role of toads | 
in helping to absorb the large loree of the ; 
unemployed is too well known. Equally 
well appreciated is the function fulfilled j 
by roads in ensuring that the basic medical | 
and educational facilities reach even the 

remotest villages of the country. All these > 
taclors nmkc tl inevitable that highways 
will continue to get due recognition by the 
government in future. Temporary set- j> 
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backs due to economic constraints not- 
withxt.Tiding, in the long run it can be said 
that f he importance of roads is not eroded 
In »•;! ensi i. 

Since we will have to live bv the oil 
crisis for many years to come till the 
indigenous production is able to meet 
the dem mds, wav * and means will have 
to he found for saving every drop of oil. 
It is in due regard that highway engineers 
have a vital role to play. It is well- 
known that most <>f our roads have 
unsatisfactory surfaces. 1 he trucks and 
ears pi)mg on them consume a lot more 
of diesel, petrol and lubricants than they 
would on good surfaces. A saving any¬ 
thing, up.o 2 r ' percent in fuel consumption 
can easily be brought about if the most 
essential mtpiovemcnis in roads are taken 
up immfdi ody. Single lane roads cause 
tulhc speeds to drop and force the vehicles 
to travel on unsatisfactoiy shoulders for a 
good pmhon ot travel. If they are widened, 
the speeds can pick up and the vehicles 
will move on better quality surfaces. Im¬ 
provements in geometries can similarly 
yield g;n>d savings in fuel consumption. 
It is well Known that steep grades cause 
the fuel com umption to shoot up. Main¬ 
tenance of road surfaces in a traffic worthy 
suit# assumes supreme importance. 

improving roads 

One single area where considerable 
work is possible is in improving the 
urban streets, i lie motor vehicles of our 
country are concentrated to a certain 
extent in om tuies and towns, which un¬ 
to, tun;! tciy have piimilive road net-works 
loiuhy unsuited to the needs of traffic. 
Iko h;dhe is of a mixed type, the streets 
ate nariovv, the inteisections cause delay 
and congestion and the \chicles parked 
hapiu/avdiv on the streets aggravate the 
congestion fuither All these factors 
icsult in a rather high rale of fuel 
consumption, apart from discomfort, high 
incident ran*, unhealthy environmental 
condition, quick wear and tear of vehicles 
and so on. Application of traffic engi¬ 
ned big and truffle m mage meat techniques 
cam save om* city streets trout the un- 
t'HiUUafe and iwutbuud state to which 
thev have degenerated and in the process 
yield rhh retutus i.n the shape of large 
savings m fuel, better environmental 
conditions leaser accidents and general 
welfare, the opportunities awaiting are 
challenging and the oiheihfs should be a 


shot in the arm to activate the improve¬ 
ments in the right direction, 

Traileri/ation of commercial trucks 
has been offered as a commendable pro¬ 
spect for many years m the past. The 
advantages cUlirned are economy in fuel to 
a considerable extent and enhanced tratlic 
output. The protagonists claim a 40 per 
cent reduction in fuel consumption, and if 
this is proved, the plan of traileri/ation 
needs to be persued vigorously, at least on 
trunk routes. The adequacy of the bridges, 
culverts and the highway pavement itself 
to meet any extra stresses imposed by 
traileri/ation should be assessed and steps 
taken to overcome them. But not much 
work might really be needed, since the 
axle loads and axle* spaciugs which govern 
the design of pavements and structures arc 
not likely to he infringed by traileri/ation. 
In any case, the problem has to be 
approached with an open mind in view of 
the assured benefits. 

conserving fuel 

When dealing whh the need to conserve 
fuel, one cannot help dealing with the 
transport of road making aggregates and 
other materials. Though our country is 
endowed with a good supply of these 
materials, yet there arc areas where certain 
materials are scarce and involve long 
haulage. The need to conserve fuel has 
made it almost obligatory for us to 
innovate locally than to bring in materials 
from long distances. The use of hard 
stone aggregates, wherever alternative 
softer varieties like kankar arc available, 
should be disfavoured, at least in bottom 
layers of the pavement of all highway types 
and in top layers ot pavements of secondary 
roads. Emphasis should also be to adopt 
soil-stabilization techniques to the maxi¬ 
mum extent so as to bring in ovrail eco¬ 
nomy as w f dl as decreased haulage needs. 

It must be candidly admitted that 
Highway Engineers in India have com¬ 
placently taken for granted adequate 
supply of bitumen needed for their road 
works. Local shortages of bitumen were 
felt in the past, but by and large the High¬ 
way Engineer was assured of his supply. 
The oil crisis has given a rude jolt and one 
finds that bitumen is priced at nearly Rs 
700--900 per tonne a? against half this 
price two years’ ago—some thing which 
could not be imagined a few months back. 
The import of this price-rise is hi ought 
home when it is seen that the country 


consumes nearly 11 lakh tonnes of 
bitumen annually. The erosion in the 
annual expenditure on roads caused by 
rise in the price of bitumen is thus about 
Rs 50 crorer*. This cold and harsh 
reality has thrown a challenge and 
presented opportunities that never existed 
before. While on the one hand speci¬ 
fications must be tailored for using Jess 
and Jess quantity of bitumen, the need for 
careful handling and processing of this 
precious commodity with minimum loss 
has become supreme. Equally paramount 
is the need for relentless research into 
altcrrativc binders. 

new strategy 

Dealing whh specifications first, an 
entirely new strategy has to be charted by 
us, in view of tli- high cost of bitumen. 
The existing specifications will have to be 
critically examined and wherever alter¬ 
natives are available, the one involving less 
quantity of bitumen for serving the same 
function should be favoured. For example, 
it is accepted that two coals of surface 
dressing and 20 mm premixed chipping 
carpet with seal cost arc two of the 
commonly used speciiications for light 
Nurfacings. Whereas the former consumes 
about 11 tonnes of bitumen for one kilo¬ 
metre length of single-lane road, the latter 
consumes about I ^ tonnes (including, 
tack coal and liquid seal coat). A saving 
of nearly 15 per cent bitumen is thus 
possible if we go m more lor surface 
dressing than premu carpet. In fact for 
lighter traffic, one could be satisfied with 
only one coat of surface dressing and 
effect further savings. 

I here is yet another type of sur¬ 
facing, commonly known as the mix 
seal, which consumes almost the same 
quantity of bitumen (including tack coat) 
as two coats of surface dressing. Where 
suitably graded stone aggregates are 
available, this speciiicatkm also could be 
preferred to 20 mm premix carpet witli 
resultant saving in bitumen. The use N 
of built-up-spray grout involves minimal 
quantity of bitumen and even though it 
is nowhere equal in strength to a bitu¬ 
minous macadam layer, yet this specifica¬ 
tion can be structurally equated to bitu¬ 
minous macadam if an equivalency factor 
of i : M or so in applied. This implier 
that whereas the quantity of bitumen 
required for a 50 mm bituminous macadam 
course is about 19 tonnes per one kilometre 
length of single lane road, the quantity of 
bitumen required for a structurally cqui- 
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1 valent Layer of 75 mm built-up-spray grout 
layer is only 13 tonnes. The saving in 
bitumen quantity is nearly 50 per cent. It 
appears logical that for less trafficked road, 
both bituminous macadam and built-up 
spray grout can be dispensed with, and 
only water-bound macadam specified. 

A time has now come when the inherent 
weakness of the type of water-bound 
'macadam work being done in the country 
needs to be gone into and specifications 
evolved to overcome them, for in the 
ultimate analysis it would be desirable to 
;idopt water-bound macadam specifica¬ 
tions on a large scale and mmimise bitu¬ 
minous specifications, in this context, 
there is a need to experiment specifications 
such as the crusher run wet mix macadam 
which is free from many of the deficiencies 
jnn our water-bound macadam specifica¬ 
tions. This specification has been in use 
J extensively abroad, and large trials should 
S be undertaken in this country with a view 
| to studying its applicability and economics. 

I saving on link roads 

t 

Low-cost low-volume roads like village 
loads, market link roads and other district 
loads need not be surfaced with a bitu¬ 
minous surfacing at all, if the traffic 
is predominantly iron-tyred bullock 
cals and the water-bound macadam 
surlace is constructed properly. This 
brings us to the need to revive that old 
art ol constructing and maintaining water- 
bound macadam surfaces. In the recent 
past, this art has unfortunately fallen into 
disuse, mainly because bituminous sur- 
facings applied immediately used to cover 
up the deficiencies in workmanship and 
practically no maintenance was ever 
done. Asphaltic concrete surfaces are no 
doubt the most superior and are needed 
fof arterial trunk routes in the country. 
But in many cases, we can make good for 
the present with lesser type of specificat ions 
such as semi-dense carpet, and achieve 
about 15 per cent saving in bitumen, 

The processing and handling of bitu- 
mm inevitably involves certain losses, but 
these losses can be minimised if greater 
attention is paid. In this context, switch¬ 
ing on to bulk-bituraen supply deserves 
immediate attention, at least for main 
highways along which suitable bulk 
handling depots can be conveniently 
located. This method can also result in 
considerable savings in foreign exchange 
needed for the steel drums lor packed 
bitumen. The railways and the highway 


authorities need to work in close liaison 
to assure bulk supply in requisite quantify 
since an adequate number of bitumen rail 
tankers need to be inducted. The present 
crisis should serve to catalyse the forces 
that were already at work in the dcsiicd 
direction so as to bring early relief, 

a versatile material 

Bitumen is such a versatile material 
with highly desirable properties that it 
will be extremely difficult to find a 
substitute. Yet, countries like the United 
Kingdom construct a large proportion of 
their roads with road tar. In fact, UK 
alone consumes over half a million tonnes 
of road tar products per annum. Tar is 
a product of carbonization of materials 
such as coal or wood. l uckily our country 
is endowed with vast resources of coal 
and allied materials such as lignite. Due 
to various reasons, the use of tar has not 
received adequate attention in the past 
but with the bitumen shortage a time has 
come when, in all earnestness, research has 
to be applied to this field. First and fore¬ 
most, the technology for obtaining road 
tar has to be developed. Tar obtained 
from high temperature carbonization of 
coal needed for metallurgical coke is a 
proven source. With a number of steel 
plants already in existence, and more being 
planned, this source could be counted 
upon. However, the present practice of 
using the crude tar as a fuel for burning 
the coke ovens themselves needs to be 
discouraged, faced as the country is with 
acute shortage of bitumen and wasteful as 
this practice is. At least a good pro¬ 
portion of the tar should be made avail¬ 
able for road making purposes. 

Another source of tar that holds much 
promise is that obtained by low temperature 
carbonization of inferior grades of coal 
such as lignite. Lignite is available in good 
quantity at Neyvely. During the process 
of low temperature carbonization of this 
matrial to obtain a smokeless domestic 
fuel, vapours are let off, and when con¬ 
densed, tar is obtained. Research abroad 
has proved that this low-temperature 
carbonization tar, which was in earlier 
years condemned as unsuitable, is really 
not so, and if formulated carefully, can 
match the performance of high-tempera¬ 
ture carbonization tars. Even in our own 
country, the CRRl had nearly ten years 
ago conducted research on the usability 
of this tar and lutd concluded that it had 
comparable physical and chemical beha¬ 
viour characteristics. What now remains 
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to be done is to evolve suitable technology 
to successfully utilise this tar and establish 
the requisite plants. The R S '.D should 
rise to the occasion and force a break¬ 
through. 

Road Tar by itself has certain proper¬ 
ties that need Author improvement if its 
use is to be favoured in our country for 
situations involving high temperature 
variations and heavy traffic conditions. 
Research abroad in this direction has 
registered extremely satisfactory results, 
A blend of tar and bitumen has, in fact, 
demonstrated that the favourable proper¬ 
ties of both the binders could be combin¬ 
ed iuto one mr'crhtl whilst minimizing 
their undesirable characteristics. About 
20 to 40 per cent tar can thus be blended 
with bitumen with attendant profit. This 
will incidentally save bitumen consump¬ 
tion. The Department of Environ mem, 
United Kingdom, have already recognised 
this development and have issued provi¬ 
sional specifications for tar-bitumen 
blends. Modified tar such as PVC-tar, 
rubberised tar and rubbered pitch- 
bitumen blends have been investigated 
and have proved to possess various 
promising qualities. # The research in our 
country has a challenging job to catch up 
with the world-wide developments that 
have taken place in the use of tar and 
shape them to suit our special conditions 
aud needs, 

a fresh look 

The substitution of ilexible pavements 
by cement concrete road surfjcings has 
always been a hotly debated subject, not 
only in this country but also abroad, and 
the arguments in favour of and against 
each of the type ate too well known to 
be repeated. The oil crisis demands 
a fresh look on the entire question. 
The present astronomical price of bitu¬ 
men has made untenable the earlier 
economic comparison between the two 
types on the basis of initial cost 
and maintenance. Added to this is the 
portending shortage of bitumen. Not¬ 
withstanding the nonc-loo-huppy position 
of cement supply in the country at 
present, it canot be denied that cement 
van be manufactured in the country out 
of its own raw materials and indigenous 
know-how. What now remains to be 
done is to step up the production of 
cement to a degree that the country's 
planners can with confidence recommend 
its use in roads without causing shortage 
in other essential sectors of development. 
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Anyhow, the whole chapter needs to be 
reopened and the issues examined de novo 
w r ita a Itesh mind. 

Che ■diorugc of bitumen should make 
our m uiiieiunce engineers more vigilant 
aiul concerned about timely attention to 
pitch repairs, making up of frayed edges, 
rut lenewals and so on, in order to 
m retch the life of the bituminous surfac¬ 
ing. to the maximum possible extent. 
1 lie nation's cosily assets are in their 
hand, and they should spare no efforts to 
mmit.nu them economically and ade¬ 
quately, keeping a watchful eye on 
bitumen consumption. 

shift to public transport 

The car has endeared itself to those 
who could afford it because of its quick¬ 
ness, flexibility, possibility of door to 
door travel, sheer enjoyment of driving 
and more often bong a status symbol, 
[he sleep rise in the petrol prices has 
inevitably had its effect on the use of the 
car. A significant drop in travel by car 
is already visible with a consequent shift 
to the public transport system. In a way, 
lhis sink will be welcome and should give 
adequate tune to the traffic engineers to 
solve the problems of the chaotic urban 
stieels. But this will be only a short 
respite and any spurt in the economy in 
future will again bring in the same prob¬ 
lems. and ai that time the problems may 
be much more acute. So it is ineumbant 
ilui a complete stock of the urban street 
facilities be taken right now and measures 
activated 10 dccongcst and achieve better 
transportation. It is also necessary for 
the government and municipal authori¬ 
ties to reinforce the public transport 
system, which is almost at the crumbling 
point m. most of the cities. A well 
oiganised public transport system will 
attract nunl of the commuters using the 
personalised transport, and dccongcst our 
sheets. I he bus is an admirable vehicle 
when moving and occupies less road area 
per person carried than the private car. 
At ihe same lime, the trathe engineers 
should plan street improvements to take 
cognisance of the shift in emphasis 
toward . the public transportation system. 
When a bus stops to pick-up passengers 
or Linlo id them, it virtually blocks pre¬ 
cious st reel width, not only for the length 
of the bus but for a much longer distance 
ami ihts constitutes a significant factor 
m sirve 1 c\ ngedion. Almost one street 
lane is reduced if bus stops are frequent 
and no bus-bavs arc set apart. This 


brings to the forefront the need for 
adequately planned bus-bays recessed 
into the pedestrian footways. When 
adequate footway width is not available 
for a full-width bus-bay, at least partial 
width bus-bays can alleviate the problem 
to a great extent. The junction and 
intersection layouts need careful investi¬ 
gation so that avoidable impediments to 
the .smooth flow of buses arc removed. 

The whole routing system of the public 
transport in many cities might need to be 
gone into and rationalised with the 
present shift from cars to buses. 
Cyclists luive always got a raw deal on 
our city streets and in spile of good 
number of cyclists on the streets their 
safety and convenience have often been 
ignored. It is very rare that separate 
cycle tracks are provided even when a 
concentrated cycle traffic warrants their 
provision. Rarer still that the tracks 
already constructed are maintained 
attractively to invite comfortable travel 
over them. A poor economy like ours 
where most of the people can afford cycles 
alone, can ill afford to continue this sad 
state of affairs. On the other hand, in 
the perspective of the present oil shortage, 
every thing should be done to foster and 
encourage cycle travel. These are some 
of the aspects where the traffic engineer 
has to play his role adequately. 


The oil crisis has served to focus the 
attention of the highway engineers to 1 
improve the road and traffic conditions so j 
that every drop of fuel and lubricants be jf 
saved. It has also exposed the folly of J 
depending on bitumen alone as a pave-1 
ment making binder. It has necessitated | 
a rethinking among engineers concerned jf 
with road planning to readjust their | 
priorities so that optimum benefits could | 
be reaped with the allocation set part for f| 
road development. This signifies that | 
schemes which ultimately yield a saving in I 
fuel consumption of vehicles and those | 
that require a lesser quantity of bitumen | 
shall have to be given priority. | 

The strategy should be so formulated } 
that the erosion in the quantum of alloca¬ 
tion due to higher bitumen cost should not 
really affect the core schemes cater- J 
ing io traffic arterial roads and con- . 
gested urban streets. At the same \ 
time, the low-volume roads should be 
built at low-cost, making use of the most 
appropriate technology and locally > 
abundant materials. Research into altei- | 
native binders such as road tar should be j 
relentlessly persued to yield quick results j 
which can be immediately applied. To 
sum up, the oil crisis has presented « 
challenging opportunities to the highway i 
engineer to experiment and innovate for 
service l<- the Nation. 
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Issues involved in the 


railway strike 


Naval H. Tata 


The nation-wide railway strike, deplo¬ 
rable as it is, an event which has highligh¬ 
ted a few crucial issues involving our basic 
policy of industrial relations. In the 
charter presented by the railwaymen, 
figure two main demands which the 
Railway minister has turned down as non- 
ncgotiable, viz., bonus and parity .of wages 
with other public sector undertakings. 

The concept of bonus, unfortunately 
has had a tragic origin. In enacting the 
Bonus Act of 1%5. our government 
unconsciously committed a blunder by 
giving its blessings to a provision for a 
minimum bonus of Tout per cent unrelated 
to profit or productivity, to be paid even 
when an industrial unit has incurred 
losses. In fact, it was nothing short of a 
direct wage boost. Yet strangely enough 
it was enshrined in the Bonus Act, where 
it has no place. The tragic part of the 
story is that, although one of the impor¬ 
tant terms of reference of the Bonus 
Commission was to define the “concept 
of Bonus'', the Commission ignored it, by 
failing to define it or clarify its meaning 
or connotation. Surprising still was the 
fact that over a period of time, our tribu¬ 
nals, politicians and responsible ministers 
through their frequent utterances have 
encouraged the belief of the trade unions 
that bonus is a supplemental or a deferred 
wage. Under commonscnse connotation 
of the term, it should be nothing more 
than a share in the profit of a commercial 
^or industrial unit, in earning of which the 
employee is presumed to have contributed. 
If the government had accepted this inter¬ 
pretation, perhaps, its task of excluding 
national service organisations would have 
t?ecn rendered somewhat easier, 

unfortunate interpretation 

Under the unfortunate interpretation 
of bonus as a deferred wage, logically 
any employee, .whether employed in 
industry, commerce, agriculture or any 
service sector—is legitimately entitled to 
claim it, on the plea that it is intended to 
bridge the gap between the wage earned 
and a living wage. Living wage is a term 
which for years has remained undefined 
due to complexities of criteria, in the 


context of our poor per capita income and 
as such at its best, it is an abstract term 
incapable of practical cause. To make 
matters worse, despite the dubious concept 
of the term bonus, our government, as a 
pre-election gesture, unilaterally increased 
the quantum of minimum bonus from four 
per cent to 8.33 per cent which inclusive of 
DA proved a windfall for a vast body of 
organised industrial workers. At the same 
time, following the prevalent application of 
Nthe act, our government denied this additi¬ 
onal benefit to a much larger body of work- 
crsjin Railways, Post and Telegraph, govern¬ 
ment and municipal services, teachers, 
nurses, police, defence services, etc, who 
felt that they were discriminated against. 
They felt that they had every right to such 
supplemental wage. It is a great pity that, 
despite several warnings from responsible 
employers, pointing out the anomalous 
position, government did not feel inclined 
to take corrective action. 

relation to profits 

After a countrywide unrest following the 
hadilkar’s declaration on bonus culminat¬ 
ing into the appointment of a Bonus Review 
Committee, 1 respectfully pointed out to 
the government through the chairman of 
the Bonus Review Committee and the cent¬ 
ral Labour minister that the best way out of 
this baffling situation would be to let the 
employers absorb the original four per cent 
bonus as a permanent part of the wage and 
whatcveradditioual bonus which the Bonus 
Review Committee may choose to grant, 
should only be related to profit or pro¬ 
ductivity. Such corrective action even 
at that stage would have resulted in de¬ 
linking the wage from the concept of 
bonus. With such rectification, the govern¬ 
ment could have faced the railway workers 
with a clean conscience that bonus is related 
to porfit or productivity and had nothing 
to do with wages. Alas, such constructive 
suggestion met with no response from 
either the Bonus Review Committee or 
government. Even now, I frankly feel this 
suggestion is worth considering before the 
Bomb Review Committee comes out with 
its final recommendation, in order to 
prevent our Bonus Act being contami¬ 


nated by a feature which is extraneous 
to the concept of bonus, 

deserves sympathy 

The claim of the railwaymen on this 
score is understandable and deserves 
sympathy. However, when viewed from 
the totality of our national wage structure, 
it is difficult to concede their claim, how¬ 
ever justified it may be. It is apparent 
that during the last two decades, the 
organised industrial worker has secured a 
modest bonanza in wages, in comparison 
with the wages of the unorganised non- 
industrial worker. For example, in some 
industries like engineering, cotton textiles, 
electricity undertakings and a few other 
units, the wages of art unskilled worker 
now range between Rs 300 to Rs 500 
exclusive of frmge^benefits. Stenographers 
in industrial houses receive earnings rang¬ 
ing from Rs 700 to Rs 2,000; motor car 
drivers from Rs 450 to Rs 1,200 and 
peons from Rs 350 to Rs 500 exclusive of 
fringe benefits. In comparison, an IAS. 
collector gets Rs 900, whereas a doubie 
graduate after spending substantially his 
parents’ hard-earned money can claim a 
starling salary ranging between Rs 350 to 
Rs 500. 

In such a lopsided wage structure which 
is a product of the whims of tribunals, on 
sheer plea of social justice without specific 
guidelines, a grave injustice has been done 
to more than 85 million unorganised non¬ 
industrial workers in rural and even urban 
areas. They have not even enjoyed a 
morsel of social security in the form of a 
variety of fringe benefits such as provident 
fund, gratuity, sickness insurance, dearness 
allowance, bonus, nor do they enjoy an 
iota of job security. Our trade union 
leaders who roar like lions in support of 
industrial workers have seldom spared a 
thought for this unfortunate section of our 
country's working population, who are 
ruthlessly exploited by rural employers in 
sweated industries, without the protection 
of even a Minimum Wages Act. 

With such background of injustice to 
millions of unorganised workers, it does 
not lie in the mouth of our trade union 
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(leaders to claim parily with public indus¬ 
trial undertakings, however justifiable their 
,! plea may be. In fact, our country has 
? never talked wage-fixation on scientific 
basis to reduce inter-industry or inter¬ 
regional disparities. Nor have we endea¬ 
voured to maintain a balance between 
, wage and non-wage income or attempted 
to improve the lot of poorly paid unorga¬ 
nised worker before securing further 
'embellishment in favour of the organised 
industrial workers. Moreover, our wage 
structure is neither employment oriented 
nor do we attempt after years of collective 
bargaining to relate our wages to producti¬ 
vity. Consequently, I have often pleaded 
for formulating wage guidelines, and for 
establishing a high power wage commis¬ 
sion to evolve a rational wage structure 
after tripartite consultation, based on our 
national objective of economic growth with 
social justice. 

With such imperfections as exist in our 
approach to wage structure, is there any 
wonder that our moderately rich organised 
industrial worker is becoming progressively 
richer ? On the other hand, the languish¬ 
ing non-industrial rural worker has become 
progressively poorer. In such context, 
the claim of the railway worker to secure 
parity is to relate their claim to a mythical 
yardstick which simply docs not exist. 

ultimate weapon 

Another issue that has been highlighted 
by the current railway strike is the workers’ 
'right to the ultimate weapon of strike in 
a process of collective bargaining which 
pre-supposes a reciprocal right of the 
,employer to a lock-out as his ultimate 
"weapon. Incidentally, “the right to strike’' 
unlike “the right to work” is not a funda¬ 
mental right but merely flows from a 
Human Rights Convention. 

The National Labour Commission 
advocated, as a general rule, collective 
bargaining with a right to strike. How- 
. ever, the commission realising that in 
\ certain essential services, on failure of 
negotiations, the employer was not in a 
, position to exercise the corresponding 
right to lockout against a possible threat 
' of strike, recommended that a short list of 
essential services should be laid, down by 
>' Parliament, where the right to strike should 
* be withheld. Unfortunately, the govern- 
' mem has not no far thought it fit to 
i implement this recommendation of the 
i NO.. Under such a provision the two 
sides could have by mutual agreement 
. voluntarily fotgone their respective right to 
j resort to their ultimate sanction and to re¬ 
concile their differences through a proce¬ 


dure of negotiations culminating into vo¬ 
luntary arbitration or compulsory adjudi¬ 
cation. If this philosophy which has a lot of 
logic behind it had it been accepted then 
there would have been no need to resort to 
DIR and MISA which arc frankly safe¬ 
guards against breach of law and order 
and has no legitimate place in the sphere 
of industrial relations normally. Under 
the NCL proposal, as a natural conse¬ 
quence, all employees in essential services 
by an act of Parliament are ipso facto , 
presumed to be reruited on a contractual 
obligation. As such they cannot go on 
strike, which would endanger their job. 
However, they can raise a charter of 
demands, negotiate and bargain collec¬ 
tively, subject to arbitration or adjudi¬ 
cation. Our government which has in its 
wisdom amended our constitution 33 times 
can certainly put through an amendment to 
this effect even now to avoid a nation-wide 
coercive action by an important section 
of workers. 

extreme measures 

One more issue raised by the railway 
strike is the suspension of labour laws and 
Payment of Wages Act. I pressumc that 
the government had to resort to these 
extreme measures on the basis that railway 
having been declared an essential service, 
the strike by the workers is considered 
illegal. No one can blame government 
for taking effective steps to prevent para¬ 
lysis of our entire economic life* To that 
extent, all right-thinking sections of the 
public should support government in its 
stand. However, such actions of the 
government are in strange contrast with 
government's normal attitude during illegal 



strikes within the private sector. Scores 
of them have gone unpunished. What is 
stranger still is that several Labour minis¬ 
ters in the states and in the centre have 
often frowned on dismissals or on discipli¬ 
nary actions of the management and it is 
not uncommon on the part of ministers to 
plead personally for rc-inslatemcnt of 
workers held guilty of violence and gross 
indiscipline after investigations and tribu¬ 
nal hearings. I would appeal to govern¬ 
ment after their present experience with 
railways and other public undertakings, 
not to ignore the plight of the private 
employers in similar situations. I, however, 
definitely feel that suspension of Payment 
of Wages Act is an extreme step; it should 
have no place in the present struggle and 
should not be used as a weapon for break¬ 
ing the strike. 

Finally, empkuers in private sector 
receive endIsss sermons from the govern¬ 
ment arid trade uuunis preaching us to 
resort to arbitration to settle expeditiously 
industrial disputes, in preference to adjudi¬ 
cation or trial of strength through collec¬ 
tive bargaining. Strangely enough in 
railway dispute involving 1.3 million 
workers we have not heard even a whisper 
in support of arbitration from either the 
trade unions, or the employing ministry or 
Labour minister, could it be a case of 
“easy to preach but difficult to practice.” 
It would be a feather in the cap of both 
trade unions and government if the current 
dispute affecting our railways could be 
settled through a process of arbitration. It 
would be an object lesson to many reluc¬ 
tant employers in the private sector who 
fight shy of arbitration. 


£l&6tetn 
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It is understood that the Government of India 
have sanctioned a scheme under which Govern¬ 
ment servants will be eligible for railway fares both 
for themselves and their wives, to and from their 
homes or places whc“c they would spend theii 
leave, subject to a maximum of Rs 300. That the 
government could contemplate, apparently with 
levity, such a scheme so soon after it had fought so 
desperately and graeelcssiy over its proposals to 
increase passenger fares in the last session of the 
Assembly, would leave the public flabbergasted. 
The government had fought for the proposals 


tooth and nail and agreed to drop them only when 
confronted with a formidable array of public 
opinion. It would he localled that the War Trans¬ 
port Member adduced three "good reasons’* in 
favour of the proposals, viz., (1) necessity to re¬ 
duce travel by passenger "on pleasure bent,” (2) 
to supplement anti-inflationary measures, and (3) 
to build up post-war reconstruction funds. After 
detailed investigations with the help of sample sur¬ 
veys and graphs, he asserted: “The more I study 
the implications, the more I am certain the action 
is right”. 
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Indian ocean, western security | 
Jo " nM5y & Sino-Soviet relations 


i 

Strategic Effects of Reopening 
of Suez Canal 

The Suez Canal, by Egyptian estimates, 
could be open by August 5 this year. This 
is likely to have far-reaching implications 
for the west, not lea-»t because of the easy 
access the Canal will give the Russian 
navy to the Indian Ocean. 

When cleared of silting and war da¬ 
mage, the Suez Canal is some 37 feet deep, 
allowing passage to ships of only 70,030 
ions dead weight. However, the Egyptians 
plan to deepen the Canal to 67 feet, al¬ 
lowing passage to the average tankers in 
service today (some 250,000 tons) and, if 
the schedule is maintained, the deepened 


Jossleyn Hennessy is going on 
a holiday. He will resume his 
weekly column from London in 
our issue dated July 5. 

-■■Editor 

regain its former economic importance as a 
channel for trade, its potential significance 
as a route for naval traffic has grown 
while has been closed. The rapid growth 
since 1967 in the si/o of the Soviet navy 
and the deployment of Soviet naval power 
in both the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean are the outstanding factors. 

There is no reason to suppose that the 


of 70 per day), of which over a half was/j! 
shipping registered in NATO countries. 1 

There have been visits by Russian- j 
navy ships to the Indian Ocean since;; j 
March, 1968 (following closely upon the;'.; 
Labour government’s declared intention j 
of withdrawing the British presence fronr! : 
East of Suez by 1971). From nine ships.] ( 
in 1968, the presence has built up over,,'. 1 
the years to a normal average of 18 to 22; | 
separate Soviet naval units recorded in \ 
the Indian Ocean in any one year. In;$j 
1971, for example, there were 10 surface 
combat vessels, one submarine and seven, 
auxiliaries. On April 1 1, 1974, there were:) ^ 
five Russian surface combat vessels, four3/ 
submarines, one assault ship and 19auxw; 
liarics in the Indian Ocean. In 1968, 
Soviet vessels spent 2,000 ship-days in', 
area. The estimate for 1974 is 8,000. ' * 
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1 canal could be complete in about two 
years. It is foreseeable— and the Egyp¬ 
tians certainly hope—that a lot of ship¬ 
ping which has had to use the C ape route 
will now revert to the shorter route throu¬ 
gh Suez. However, the importance of 
the Canal for the shipment of oil is bound 
to be affected by the emergence of the 
super-tanker as a means of transporting 
oil from the Gulf to western Europe. 
Even when deepened the Canal will not 
be able to take the largest tankers afloat 
today. In addition the laying of a pipe- 
line—the SUMED line—from the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean also promises to 
diminish the importance of the Canal as a 
route for oil traffic. 

If, therefore, the Canal is unlikely to 


use of the Canal for naval traffic will be 
allowed to the Soviets alone. Western 
navies are likely to be given equal rights 
of use. But there is no doubt that the 
Soviets staiisi to benefit most. With 
11,000 miles taken off’ the route from the 
Black Sea to the Indian Ocean, their 
ability to deploy their warships will be 
vastly enhanced. 

The Indian Ocean is one of those 
areas of the world where the major trad¬ 
ing ties are external rather than between 
the littoral states. For western Europe 
the ocean provides trade routes of great 
importance. One indicator is the amount 
of traffic that passes around the Cape 
route. It is estimated that in 1972 some 
25,000 ships used the route (an average 


time saver 

The Soviet £hip.-> come, at present,,;* 
from Vladivostok and spend six to eighth 
months in the area: hence the large number^'] 
of auxiliaries for re supply. The general// 
pattern is to spend the maximum amount;/! 
of time in ports around the Indian Ocean./ , 
In 1973, Russian vessels in the area spenLt 
four times more hours in port than the if, 
United States navy. The ports most com-If 
monly used are Aden, Mogadisco and/ 
Berbera (Somalia), Hodeida (in femen}.^ 
though units continue to call at Singapore,!/; 
Bomba), Karachi, Umm Qasar (in Iraq);]; 
and Zanzibar, amongst others. Mooring^ 
facilities are extensively used ofTthe Seychel!; 
]es, Mauritius and the Malagasy Republic/! 
At present, there is no base for the Soviet/ 
navy in the Indian Ocean in the way that/ 
for instance, Singapore was for the Royal;, 
Navy, though there arc plenty of ports , 
where the Soviet navy is welcome. Major;/ 
repairs still have to be done at VJadiavos-* ; 
tok. !•; 

Allowing for some difficulty in collating/;! 
intelligence over such a wide area, tluj/ 
facts on the Soviet naval presence in thei; 
Indian Ocean are clear enough. 

Their intentions in the Indian Ocean! { 
while not so clear, are probably two-fold (/ 
first, to spread political influence, and';’; 1 
second, to obtain the military option^ 
presented by sea-power. $ 

The first of these cannot be seen irj/ 
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isolation from the overall political strate¬ 
gy of the Soviet Union in Asia, an im¬ 
portant feature of which in eccnt years 
has been the proposal for an Asian col- 
l Jccfive security system. Although repeat- 
l cdly pressed by the Soviet leaders, the 
I concept remains nebulous* It has been 
i interpreted—and not only by Peking—as 
| having an anti-Chinese motive, which is 
i one reason why the Soviets have not found 
i a great deal of readiness on the part of 
i even some of their closest allies in Asia to 
I subscribe to it. It war significant, for exam- 
f pic, that at the time of Mr Brezhnev’s 
i visit to New Delhi last November, men¬ 
tion of the collective security idea was 
noticeably absent in the joint declaration 
then signed. 

However, even if the collective security 
I proposal has not advanced a great deal, the 
i political position of the Soviet Union in a 
number of the littoral states of the Indian 
i Ocean is strong, and her naval presence 
undoubtedly helps to bolster this in the 
, traditional manner of “showing the flag”. 
An ambassador has been known to say 
that a visit by a ship is worth five years 
of his own work in the same country. 

It is also true that her naval presence 
provides the Soviet Union with certain 
military options which it did not have in 
the past. 

These might be summarised as: inva¬ 
sion (or at least raids, perhaps, on oil 
fields); interference with foreign trade- 
routes, for example by selective sinkings; 
and protection of Soviet trade routes. 
This latter, for all the persistence of the 
Soviet Ashing fleet in the Indian Ocean, 
is comparatively unimportant to the USSR. 
The first two options, if exercised could 
spell economic disaster for the west, but 
the temptation to exercise them is that 
much less if,and only if, western powers 
are in a position to counter the Soviet 
strength locally. A capability for flexible 
and local response is as much a guarantee 
of western security in the Indian Ocean 
is it is on the North German Plain. 

II 

Other Navies in the Indian 
Ocean 

Other naval forces in the Indian 
Decan are provided by Britain, France, 
he USA and, locally, by Iran and India. 

Britain planned under the Conservative 
’overnment to have a naval task-force 
>4St ol Sue/ for most of the year. This, 
fthc Labour government maintains it, 
vould consist of six major surface combat 
hips and an attack submarine. However, 
rom this total must be deducted ships 


permanently on station at Singapore 
(under the ANZUK Agreement) and Hong 
Kong and on the Beira Patrol. There 
are also two British staging posts at 
Masirah, off the coast of the Oman and 
Gan in the Maidive islands. 

France has a small squadron based at 
Reunion, though she has docking facilities 
available in her former headquarters at 
Diego Suarez in the Malagasy Republic. 
She can also make use of her small base 
at Djibuti. 

The United States normally has a 
small task-force in and around the Persian 
Gulf, which it augments from time to 
time from the Seventh Fleet in the Pacific. 
For instance, at the time of the Indo- 
Pakistan war of 1971, a task-force of 
light vessels, including the strike-carrier 
‘Enterprise*, was sent to the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal. The United States has plans to deve¬ 
lop further naval and aid facilities at 
Diego Garcia, an island in the British 
Indian Ocean Territory (See below). 

littoral states 

In addition to these navies, two litto¬ 
ral states, Iran and India, have sizeable 
naval forces and an apparent readiness 
to display them beyond the immediate 
confines of their own waters. The Iranian 
navy has 11 major surface combat ships 
and some 20 smaller vessels. She is ex¬ 
panding her hovercraft and 202 naval 
armed helicopters on order. It is not yet 
known from which ships these armed heli¬ 
copters are to be flown, though it is ru¬ 
moured in some circles that Iran plans 
to buy one or more through-deck com¬ 
mand cruisers or United States “sea 
control'' ships. Though the Persian Gulf 
is obviously the priority area for Iran’s 
navy, the Shah has indicated clearly 
enough that his strategic interest ex¬ 
tends beyond the Straits of Hormuz into 
the Indian Ocean, 

The Indian Navy has some 20 major 
surface combat ships (including a small 
aircraft-carrier), 4 submarines and some 
40 smaller vessels, including eight Russian- 
designed petrol boats carrying the famous 
Styx missile. India's role in any naval 
confrontation in the Indian Ocean is, I 
fancy, likely to be ambivalent, since she 
is much indebted to the Soviet for econo¬ 
mic, and indeed naval assistance. India 
has in recent months become a strong 
advocate of the view that the Indian Ocean 
should be recognised as a “neutral” zone 
at least as regards the navies of non-litto¬ 
ral states. 1 would, however, be interested 
to have Mrs Gandhi's definition of “neu¬ 
trality”. Is it dependent on the goodwill 
of the USSR and/or the USA? Or can 
India enforce it? What does India do if 


another power violates the “neutrality” 
of the Indian Ocean? Complain to the 
UNO? What does the UNO do?-And how 
quickly? 

The British Indian Ocean territory was 
established in November, 1965, and com¬ 
prises a number of islands formerly ad¬ 
ministered by Mauritius and the Seychel¬ 
les. The islands are widely scattered over 
1,000 miles between the Chagos Archipe¬ 
lago and Mahe (the main island of the 
Seychelles group) with other islands, for 
instance Desroches, Farquhar and Aldab- 
ra, laying between 100 and 600 miles to 
the south-west of Mahe. Diego Garcia is 
the largest and most southerly of the 
Chagos Archipelago and has a land area 
of approximately 17 square miles. 

Defence has always been intended as 
part of the territory's purpose, and 
this was formalised in a agreement bet¬ 
ween the United States and Britain under 
a Labour government in December, 1966, 
(Cmnd. (3231). Originally the island of 
Aldabra was proposed for a joint British- 
United States naval base, but plans for this 
were abandoned following the devalua¬ 
tion of the Pound in November, 1967, and 
concerted protests from ecological pressure 
groups. On December 15, 1970, the 
British and the United States governments 
announced their plans for the develop¬ 
ment of communications facilities on 
Diego Garcia. These were formalised in 
the Diego Garcia Agreement on 
October, 24 t 1972 (Cmnd. 5160). The 
facilities would include an air-strip and 
a communications centre, primarily to 
close the gap in the United States naval 
communications systems, 

Diego Garcia base 

The current Diego Garcia programme 
is designed to give the USA and Britain 
an increased capacity for monitoring, and 
when necessary countering, Soviet naval 
activity in the Indian Ocean. The run¬ 
way will be lengthened, the anchorage^ 
deepened, and the communications facili¬ 
ties extended. At present, $32 million 
for this expansion are being delayed in 
the US Senate, but this obstacle is likely 
to prove temporary rather than permanent 
on present showing, 

The expansion was agreed to by the 
British Conservative government: “Her 
Majesty’s government have long felt it 
desirable in the general Western interest 
to balance increased Soviet activity in the 
Indian Ocean. Accordingly, they welcome 
the expansion of the United States facili¬ 
ties, which will also be available for British 
use”. (Mr Julian Amefy, Febrauiy 5, 
1974). 

The Russians, predictably, have begun 
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a major worm-woe campaign agamst tn* 
Diego Garcia expansion, the aim of which 
is to get Britain to repudiate the 1972 
agreement. 

The approach to Diego Garcia of the 
British Labour government has yet to 
be made clear. The government is, 1 
believe* considering the following factors: 
Diego Garcia offends the Russians, and 
Harold Wilson wants a detente with the 
Russians; and the government will recall 
its decision to abandon East of Suez. But 
there are other considerations which the 
government should not overlook: the cost 
of the expansion is being borne entirely by 
the USA; the security of the Indian Ocean 
is essential 10 the west; security will be 
further jeopardised by the reopening of 
Suez Canal; and Diego Garcia will be the 
lynch-pin of the west’s security system in 
the Indian Ocean. Should the plans for 
the expansion of the Diego Garcia facilities 
not go ahead because of a Labour go¬ 
vernment veto, the Russians will be left 
the undisputed masters of the Indian 
Ocean. That should be a sobering thought 
in London, Washington DC and New 
Delhi. 

Ill 

Soviet Union and China 

The build-up of Soviet naval power in 
the Indian Ocean has provided yet another 
platform for the bitter war of words bet¬ 
ween the Soviet Union and China, which 
has now been raging for some years. 

The Chinese see this naval presence as 
the military support for the Soviet diplo¬ 
matic offensive in favour of an Asian 
security pact. They believe that such a pact 
is a cover for plans for the establishment 
of a Soviet hegemony in Asia and the 
encirclement of China. The Soviet Union 
naturally repudiates this interpretation 
and claims that its proposal is merely 
aimed at strengthening peace and co-ope¬ 
ration in Asia and at banishing wars and 
1 armed conflicts from the life of the Asian 
peoples. 

This dispute is an extension in the 
Indian sub-continent of the long-standing 
Rivalry between the two communist giants 
in which China has consistently supported 
Pakistan in its differences, with India, 
which has received the backing of Russia. 
This rivalry itself is but one of the many 
strands of the Sino-Soviet quarrel. 

Suspicion existed between the Russian 
and Chinese communists from the earliest 
days of the Chinese communist movement. 

This suspicion began to ripen into 
hostility in the late fifties with the adop¬ 


tion in the Soviet Union by the Khruschev 
leadership of policies which the Chinese 
considered to be “revisionist” and con¬ 
trary to true Leninist principles. The 
split widened with the withdrawal of 
Soviet aid from China, especially in con¬ 
nection with the development of a Chinese 
nuclear weapon. 

Gradually the Chinese communist party 
became alienated from the main stream 
of the international communist movement. 
Albania was the only communist state to 
fully support China in the ideological 
struggle which developed on a world 
scale, taking the form sometime of rivalry 
between competing communist parties, 
sometimes of support for rival guerilla 
movements, and sometimes of competition 
in the supply of military and technical aid 
to emerging third world nations. 

From 1966 diplomatic links were 
reduced to a low level, trade fell off 
sharply and in the atmosphere of isolatio¬ 
nism engendered by the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion in China, relations reached their 
nadir. The culmination came in 1967 
with violent armed clashes on the borders 
of the two states along the Ussuri river. 

Since ihcn the intensity of the quarrel 
has slightly lessened. Relations are now 
correct, if distant, and a trade agreement 
was signed in 1970. However, each 
country has continurd to aim a ceaseless 
barrage of hostile propaganda at the other. 
It is obvious that mutual fears have been 
in no way abated. 

Chinese hostility 

Both China and Russia are afraid of 
being outflanked and encircled by the 
other through diplomatic means. As I 
have already said, China is hostile to the 
close relationship which has existed bet¬ 
ween Russia and India in recent years and 
has consequently given support to 
Pakistan. Her fears increased when India 
intervened in East Pakistan and enabled 
the state of Bangladesh to be established 
under Indian patronage and with strong 
Soviet support. 

In order to counter Soviet policy 
China rejoices at the enlargement of the 
European Community and undoubtedly 
hopes that a strong and united western 
Europe will develop into a political and 
economic challenge to the Soviet bloc on 
its western borders. 

The Soviet Union fears any possibility 
of closer links between western Europe 
and China. In the course of a lengthy 
attack on Chinese foreign policy in Pravda 
on August 26,1973, a Soviet commentator 
quoted a recent statement by the French 


communist party, which sums up the fears 
of the Russians and thdr supporters; 

•‘Anti-Sovietism, a reckless desire to 
promote great-power nationalistic aims, 
has been, and continues to be, the 
basic motive behind the policy of the 
present leaders of the Communist party 
of China in the international arena. For 
example, they proclaim themselves ardent 
supporters of the economic, political and 
military integration of the west European 
capitalist states, the ‘Little Europe* of the 
monopolies, being well aware of the fact ■ 
that with things as they are, it is an 
element of the overall strategy of imperia- : 
lism directed, as hitherto, against the ) 
Soviet Union”. 

ideologically flexible 

* 

The Chinese have indeed shown them- 
selves ideologically flexible in their recent j 
foreign policy. One example of this was ;; 
when their Foreign minister, Chi Peng j 
Fei, visited Iran last June and gave strong: 
support to the policies pursued by that | 
decidedly pro-western country. According ^ 
to the Times of June, 18,1973, the Foreign f 
minister described the massive Iranian | 
military build-up as “necessary and J 
understandable.” Nevertheless the Rus- | 
sians can hardly lay their hands on their ] 
hearts to lecture the Chinese on the ! 
virtues of Marxist purity, when one(J 
remembers the 'massive economic deals;; 
the Russians have been attempting to 
make with America in the light of Mr ;i 
Brezhnev’s visit to the United States last ?j 
year. | 

vj 

The USSR and China have each !? 
accused the other of betraying the princi-i;; 
pies of Marxist-Leninism. \\ 

The Chinese allege that by the ‘revisionist*^ 
policies pursued since 1956, the Russians;? 
have introduced a policy of state capita- * 
lism at home and collusion with western;! 
capitalism abroad. They further asserti? 
that, by virtue of its hegemony in eastern j;. 
Europe, the Soviet Union is an imperialist j? 
power. Chinese spokesmen have even j; 
on occasion described the Soviet Union J ? 
as a ‘fascist dictatorship’. How these 0 
Communist comrades love each other! 

But what the Chinese detest before all 
else is the way the Soviet Union hasu 
become a super-power and, in Chinese I'* 
eyes, seeks to decide the future of the i p 
world in collaboration with the United:'; 
States. \l 

The Chinese vehemently deny that they’ $ 
have any intention of becoming a super-!| 
power and it is a cardinal point of theirjj| 
foreign policy to oppose ‘super power poli-jjj 
tics* whatever the context On the party^ 
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ipvel, Mao Tse Tung is equally implacably 
ppposed to the Soviet communist party’s 
implicit claim to a primus inter pares role 
Ijt tli© world communist movement 

H The Russians, for their part, consider 
[fiat the Chinese communists have betrayed 
[Marxism by developing a personality cult 
Ijround Mao Tse Tung, by dividing the 
ff'lUemational communist movement, and 

I ^specially during the Cultural Revolution) 
;*y sabotaging the leading role of the party 
n the state. 
d 

Apart from tiic ideological divide, 
j^hcre is a long history of xenophobia and 
(Rationalist fears in Chincsc/Russian 
Kselations, stretching back long before the 
(/Jjommunist takeover in either country, 
fljriicsc feeding:; owe little to the clashes of 
jjrival Marxist ideologies, which have how¬ 
ever accentuated them, and a great deal 
instinctive racial aversion especially 
; ,-?m the part, of the Russians, who have 
, become greatly worried by the ever more 
/Jnorrnous Chinese population. Further¬ 
more, recent statistics show that the non- 
Russian proportion of the Soviet popu¬ 
lation is steadily increasing, a tendency 
vhich can only worry the Russian-domi¬ 
nated Soviet leadcrchip. 

val claims 

! j The border dashes on the Amur-Ussuri 
jriver in March, 1969, and on the Sinkiang/ 
Soviet Central Asia border in August, 1969, 
Although on the face of them manifes- 
* lions of the rival territorial claims of the 
!two powers, were in Jact more a physical 
[expression of this heritage of xenophobia 
Jthan mutual fear. 

a Under the terms of the Treaties of 
■ } JA igun { 1858) and Peking (1860), Imperial 
iChina ceded all territories north of the 
hAmur river and east of Ussuri river. The 
; present Chinese government claims that 
fithese ‘unequal’ treaties were imposed un- 
.fairly by Tsai ist imperialism on the decay- 
, ied Manchu government of China, and that 
(lithe Soviet government should recognise 
I this in principle. However the Chinese 
do not insist, that the Soviet Union should 
?., in fact return these disputed territories; 

» they merely want an admission that they 
' are in the right. This step could be 
; followed by ‘necessary territorial adjust* 

: incuts', by common consent. 

I- 

1 The object of the clashes in March, 
R 1969, was a small island called Chenpao 
! (Damansky in Russian) in the middle of 
| the Ussuri river, which the Chinese 
'l | claimed to be theirs even according to the 
1;‘unequal* treaties. It seems likely that 
3: the Chinese initiated the first clash to test 
V) Soviet reactions, and that the second 
jj dash was a Soviet riposte. There were 

4 
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also clashes during the summer of 1969 
along the Sino-Soviet border in central 
Asia. After some months of exceptionally 
vicious propaganda exchanges, negotia¬ 
tions began and have continued intermit¬ 
tently ever since without making real 
progress. Chou En-Lai and Mr Kosygin 
came to a provisional agreement on paper 
as early as the end of 1969, which stipu¬ 
lated that both sides should withdraw 
their forces from disputed areas and that 
a status quo should be maintained in sucli 
areas until the territorial disputes 
were solved. However this agreement 
never came into effect. 

Chinese nuclear capability is still 
primitive compared with that of the Soviet 
Union, but the gap will gradually narrow. 
At present, according to the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, the Chinese 
armed forces have about 100-150 Tu-16 
medium bombers, which could be used 
for missions within a range of about 1,600 
miles, and about 300, tactical nuclear 
strike aircraft. They possess about 50 
medium range ballistic missiles (MRBM), 
and 15-20 intermediate range ballistic 
missiles (IRBM). A multi-stage 1RBM, 
which would be able to reach Moscow, 
has been developed but may not yet be 
operational. 

These figures arc puny compared with 
the nuclear might of the Soviet Union, 
but nonetheless Chma will probably soon 
be able to inflict unacceptable damage on 
the Soviet Union, should the latter ever 


decide to make a pre-emptive nuclear 
attack. There has been much $peculation 
in recent years on the possibility of such 
a “surgical strike’ with the aim of ‘taking 
out* Chinese nuclear capability while it 
was still possible to do so. 

It is hard to believe that the Russians 
would decide that such an action was in 
their best interests. In exchange for 
receiving nuclear security on one flank, 
they would have ensured the permanent 
hatred of the vast Chinese population, 
the probable dependence of the Chinese 
government on the United States, and an 
incalculable loss of support in the third 
world. 

Although one must hope that the Sino- 
Soviet quarrel will never attain the huge 
and terrible proportions of nuclear war, 
at present, 1 can see no end to the Sino- 
Soviet quarrel. It has developed too 
many different aspects which could only 
be sorted out with extreme difficulty. 
For the time being, it is likely that the 
torrents of abuse will continue to flow 
unabated, interspersed by spectacular 
incidents, such as the mutual expulsion 
of ‘spies’ in January and the disappearance 
of a Soviet helicopter which strayed over 
the Chinese border in March. The global 
rivalry of the two great commuuist 
powers will continue to be a vital factor 
in world diplomacy. So keep your 
powder dry in New Delhi and ycrar ships 
afloat in the Indian Ocean! 
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'The Times of India', New 

Delhi, m its city edition of May 25, carried 
on its front page a very entertaining picture 
of Mrs Gandhi being greeted by her collea¬ 
gues on the Working Committee on her 
arrival for the meeting held the previous 
day. Whether by accident or design the 
photographer had so angled his shot that 
Dr S. D. Sharma and company looked 
like circus dwarfs besides Mrs Gandhi 
in a commanding pose. Particularly 
amusing were the figures of Syed Mir 
Qasim, Mr V. P. Naik and Mr D.P. Dhar, 
With sloping shoulders and arms dangling 
below the knees, Maharashtra's chief 
minister, bent at the waist, looked like 
some performing ape. The Planning minis¬ 
ter, for variety’s sake, was on slightly ben¬ 
ded knees, and if his face was sickly, it was 
not perhaps entirely “with the pale cast of 
thought” although his enterprises, whe¬ 
ther “of great pith and movement” or 
not, have certainly been turning “awry” 
and losing “the name of action.” As for 
Kashmir’s chief minister, his was the pos¬ 
ture of a man self-consciously posing for 
the camera, like some VIP receiving an 
honorary doctorate from some university 
or the other in Agra, Sugar or his own 
Srinagar. Dr S. D. Sharma and Mr H. N. 
Bahuguna were duly and safely nondes¬ 
cript. Mr Rajni Patel sported a counten¬ 
ance which looked as it n were etched with 
the ancient sins of his race, while Mr 
Chandra Shekhar, flanked by Mr Naik 
and Mr Dliar, looked for all the world as 
if lie was these two gentlemen’s guilty con¬ 
science about garibi hahw. 

One of the sensible acts for which this 
meeting of the Working Committee could 
claim credit was its endorsement of the 
handling of the railway strike by the cen¬ 
tral government, Jt may be argued that, 
after the resolute attitude adopted by the 
prime minister, Dr S. D. Sharma and 
company could have hardly acted other¬ 
wise even if any of them had wanted to. 
But this would have been reckoning with¬ 
out the unpredictable Mr Chandra 
Shekhar. It is true that his Young Turkish 
sorrows and angers have lately been los¬ 
ing edge, partly because aspirations to 
respectability, as well as age, must tell. 
Even so, it was still very much open to 
’iim to have worked up a rage over the 


government coming down heavily on the 
railwaymen, while doing nothing, as he 
might put it, to curb the profits and earn¬ 
ings of big business or discourage con¬ 
spicuous consumption by the affluent sec¬ 
tions of the community. That, in the 
event, no voice was raised at the 
Working Committee against the govern ¬ 
ment's policy towards the railway strike 
suggests that the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion is strong among Congressmen as it 
is among all men. There arc two 
senses in which this self-preservation 
principle applies here. The first is that, 
since the prime minister had made the 
breaking of the strike an issue of her per¬ 
sonal authority in the political life of the 
country as well as of the right of her go¬ 
vernment to govern, she would surely have 
given short shrift to any congressman who 
might have dared to try to queer the pitch 
for the railway administration. Secondly, 
virtually all the opposition parties having 
decided for reasons of self-interest to 
range themselves against the government 
> on this occasion, individual congressmen 
had been left with no choice and had 
necessarily to rally round the government 
which had staked its prestige, or perhaps 
much more than its prestige, on the effec¬ 
tive suppression of this strike. It is ob¬ 
vious after all that opposition politicians 
were out to embarrass the government as 
much as possible on this issue. Mr M. L. 
Sondhi, for instance, blandly told me at a 
‘party’ that the Jana Sangh attitude must 
be judged by what he described in a choice 
phrase as “the perspective of short-term 
considerations.*' 

Imong the reactions in 

the world’s press to the test explosion of a 
nuclear device in this country I find the 
London Guardian's editorial “A Bomb in a 
China Shop” particularly interesting. 
Writing on May 20 this newspaper says: 

tl Thcrc aie many reasons why the Indian 
nuclear device iv—or could be—a special danger 
to peace. The fust is that no one can have 
lasting faith in the Indian government's 
assurance tl ai the purpose cf Saluida>’s 10 (o 
15 kiloicm explosion was peaceful. You do 
not detonate undo ground nucleai expJosh ns 
in order to prove that you can build nuclear 
power stations, especially it you have three in 
service already. An underground explosion of 
this si/e is designed to show that, if necessary, 
you can deslioy a city. Jn any case the piocnt 


MOVING 
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Indian government is not Immortal. No one 
knows who Mrs Gandhi’s successor mhy be or! 
what he would do with a bomb. One (easily; 
foreseeable) temptation for any Indian Prime J 
Minister would be to embark on a foreign j 
adventure which* with a bomb* would be* 
hound to succeed in order to distract attention; 
from the problems crowding in at home, of, 

which India has more than her share* ; 

> 

u Another icason why an Indian bomb is or; 
would be a special danger to peace is that;; 
India’s two main internati >nul disputes—with 
Pakistan and China-still are unfinished buu-i 
ness. Potentially, also, they are conflicts which; 
could produce powerful incentives to use a- 
nuclear bomb—incentives which do not affect 
the main nuclear confrontation between the; 
Soviet Union and the United States. ' 

“Nor need the Indians perfect a vastly expend 
sivc and sophisiicated delivery system. Unlike, 
the advanced countries, they would not have to ; 
contend with highly developed air defences, Ifl 
they wanted to use a nuclear bomb to block,, 
the passes into China, the only delivery system;; 
necessary would he a three-ton truck. If they' 
wanted to bomb Karachi it would only be' 
necessary for one bomber to get through. Inu 
relati n to their immediately potential enemies J 
the Indians now aie in the position thau 
President Truman was in 1945. They can use j 
their bomb if they want to, and if they use itj 
against Pakistan they need not fear retaliation. -: 
It does not matter what Mrs Gandhi says. She*' 
is now a nuclear Prime Minister in an otherwise 
non-nuclear sub-continent. Which is now a 
more dangerous place than it was on Friday." I 


If The Guardian wants to give Mr 
Bhutto ulcers, it is its business and his 
funeral. As for that intriguing and possibly 
useful suggestion that India could use a 
nuclear bomb to block the passes into 
China, I would ask: “So what?” If the 
necessity arises and India is able to use a 
nuclear bomb this way and docs so, would 
it not be one of the most sensible uses to 
which a nuclear bomb could be put? 
Throughout history national governments, 
when arming, have always claimed that 
they are doing so only for purposes of 
defence. If it so happens that India does 
use a nuclear bomb to seal the passes an 1 
thus block the passage of China’s troops 
into Indian territory, would this not be an 
act of true and pure defence? I myself 
could see no use more ‘peaceful’ for 
atomic power than the employment of a 
nuclear device to such purpose. If a war 
could be stopped by blocking the passage 
of one country’:, troops into another, no¬ 
thing could be more sensible, T would 
indeed argue, than using a nuclear device 
for this purpose wherever its employment 
seems to be the most effective means of put¬ 
ting up a physical obstruction to enemy 
troops involving no loss of life on either 
side or indeed any harmful radioactivity, 
A clean nuclear device used on such terms 
could perhaps be a more effective peace¬ 
keeping device than the Charter of the 
United Nations or all the speeches in the 
Security Council 
or Resolutions of 
the General As¬ 
sembly. 
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TRADE 
WINDS 


I 

| Resource Mobilisation 
j)by States 

fiTun centre has asked the states 
i^eto avoid large budgetary defi¬ 
cits in view of the current infla- 
§tionary situation and to curtail 
|their non-essential and low pri¬ 
ority expenditures. They have 
KOiso been advised to raise addi¬ 
tional resources necessary for 
^financing their Plan outlays, 
^Particularly by tapping affluent 
^sections of the agricultural 
Rector, revising irrigation rates 
)and electricity tariffs. The 
States have been urged to give 
jphigh priority to those schemes 
* which would yield tangible 
Jjretums in a short term. 

j This follows an analysis of 
|the state budgets which shows 
^substantial opening negative 
leash balances and the prospects 
iofthe current financial year 
^ending with massive deficits, 
fthe union Finance minister 
jlMr. Y. B. Chavan, has writ- 
ken to several states urging 
5then to launch a vigorous 
Jdrive to mobilise additional 
$ resources and to hike steps to 


I 


w balance their budgets. It has 

1 been made clear that the centre 

2 is not in a possition to provide 

* any special assistance for cove¬ 
ring their budgetary gaps. 

'* The states’ opening balance 
j this year shows an overall defi¬ 
cit of Rs 267.15 crores. In 
. addition their budgets for 
1974-75 show deficits of about 

• Rs 175 crores. Most of the 
states have presented deficit 

. budgets and many have not 
' tapped any new avenues of res- 
! ource mobilisation. 


The union government has 
asked the states to take the 
.following steps. (1) In view 
! of the need for price stab i lisa¬ 
s'tion as well as for fulfilling 
| resource requirements in the 
fifth Plan, it is necessary that 

U«_ 

i 


concrete steps are taken to 
mobilise additional resources 
by states. Among areas which 
need immediate action are: 
agricultural taxation; revision 
of irrigation rates; and revision 
of electricity tariffs; (2) In 
order to raise more revenue 
from the agricultural sector, the 
state should adopt a time-bound 
programme to implement the 
recommendations of the Raj 
Committee and/or raise more 
revenue though a combination 
of measures like withdrawal of 
concessions on land revonue 
imposition of surcharge on land 
revenue at graduated rates, gre¬ 
ater use of cesses on commer¬ 
cial crops and imposition of 
a betterment levy; (3) The 
state governments should revise 
irrigation rates suitably before 
the end of the current financial 
year with a view to recovering 
the full working expenses on 
the irrigation projects through 
irrigation receipts. In addi¬ 
tion to revision of rates, efforts 
have to be made to effect eco¬ 
nomy on maintenance expendi¬ 
ture; and (4) State govern¬ 
ments should take steps to earn 
an adequate rate of return on 
investment in the electricity, 
projects by suitable revision 
in the rates levied for 
electricity. In addition, 
effective measures should be 
initiated for preventing high 
transmission losses that now 
take place. 

IFC 

The Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India (IFC) is ex¬ 
pected to issue shortly 6 per 
cent bonds 1986 for Rs 7.25 
crores at par to augment its 
resources which are deployed 
by it to meet the demands of 
the various industries or imple¬ 
menting their projects. These 
bonds will be guaranteed by 
the central government as to 


the repayment of principals and 
the payment of interest* 

IMF 

This country has drawn 
from the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund $282 million or Rs 
211,50 crores. The drawings 
during May from IMF credit 
tranche have boosted India’s 
foreign exchange reserves subs¬ 
tantially. India had drawn on 
the balance of its gold tranche 
in mid-April, It brought the 
gold tranche balance to nil by 
drawing upon $91,8 million or 
about Rs 69 crores. In early 
1974, India received from the 
IMF compensatory export 
finance of $74.4 million or 
Rs 53.9 crores. Receipts of 
foreign exchange during the 
last five months have thus 
amounted to about $450 milli¬ 
on or Rs 338 crores. 

Canada Suspends 
Nuclear Aid 

Canada has announced the 
suspension of all nuclear aid to 
India as a result of the under¬ 
ground test that made India the 
world’s sixth nuclear power. The 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Mitchell 
Sharp, stated that the Cana¬ 
dian government was suspen¬ 
ding all shipments of nuclear 
equipment and material and 
ending all exchanges with 
India on nuclear technology. 
Mr Sharp pointed out after 
a cabinet meeting that the 
suspension of shipments would 
continue at least until Canada 
and India had discussed the 
implications of the nuclear 
test, and until future relations 
between the two countries are 
reviewed. Mr Sharp added that 
Canada wished to know the 
source of the plutonium used 
in the explosion. Mr Sharp 
also stated that the government 
might stop shipments of other 
industrial commodities, how¬ 
ever, there would be no inter¬ 
ruption of food and agricultu 
ralaid to India. 

Cement Prices 

The union government has 
announced a price increase of 
Rs 50 per tonne for cement 
produced with the use of of 
furnace oil. The decision has 
been taken by the minister of 
Industrial Development to help 
cement units in south and in 
Gujarat to step up production 
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by using furnace oil. As part of 
this announcement, the govern¬ 
ment has also allowed a general 
increase of Rs 4 per tonne 
in cement prices to meet 
the additional freight cost ne¬ 
cessitated by this year’s railway 
budget. The increase will be 
effective from May 17 though 
the higher rail freight has come 
into force from April 1. The 
additional freight cost, incurred 
by the cement industry during 
April 1 and May 17 would be 
met with from the Cement 
Price Regulation Fund, which 
is also a freight equalisation 
fund. 

Price Hike for 
Aluminium 

The union government has 
approved an increase in the 
price of aluminium and its pro¬ 
ducts by Rs 1,090 per tonnes 
(excluding excise duties) with 
effect from May 23. Including 
the element of excise duties, 
the revised price of EC Grade 
aluminium ingots wilt be Rs 
7,122 per tonne and that of co¬ 
mmercial grade ingotv Rs 7,084 
per tonne. The prices of alu¬ 
minium products will also un¬ 
dergo a revision accordingly. 

Petroleum Consumption 

Petrol consumption in the 
country has gone down by 20 
per cent since November last 
when prices increased sharply. 
The chairman of Indian Oil 
Corporation Mr. C. R. Das 
Gupta pointed out recently that 
the consumption before the 
price increase was 1,8 million 
tonnes per year. IOC markets 
about 60 per cent of the total 
requirements. It marketed 16 
million kilolitres in 1972-73 
worth Rs 996 crores, including 
Rs 454 crores as excise duty. 1 

Wheat Prices 

The union Food minister, 
Mr Fakhruddin Ali Ahmedjj 
stated recently that traders and 
co-operatives that were allowed 
to sell non-levy Wheat to the 
deficit states had been clearly 
told that they could not charge 
more than Rs 150 a quintal. 
Mr Ahmed addmitted that the 
maximum ceiling price of Rs 
150 was not laid under any law 
but this was one of the condr 
tions, stipulated in the permits 
regarding the interstate mb* 
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vemcnt of wheat. Mr Ahmed 
added that under a formula 
drawn up by thh ministry, the 
ceiling was decided by the 
price paid by the trader to the 
farmer plus the expenditure 
incurred by the trader on pro¬ 
curement, transportation, sales 
tax, “a small margin of profit” 
is permitted to him. The ceiling 
price would be determined 
from time to time based on the 
actual price that a farmer recei¬ 
ved. 

Export of Naphtha 

This country has begun ex¬ 
port of naphtha, the essential 
feedstock for producing ferti¬ 
lizers because of low capacity 
utilisation by the country’s fer¬ 
tiliser plants due to power cuts, 
technological and mechanical 
problems. The country recently 
shipped 18,000 tonnes of naph¬ 
tha from Cochin to Japan. 
According to official sources, 
the country may have to con¬ 
tinue with exports of surplus 
naphtha at least for some more 
months until the fertiliser plants 
improve their capacity utilisa¬ 
tion after setting right the ope¬ 
rational problems. 

Indo-Senegal 
Trade Pact 

India and Senegal recently 
signed a five-year agreement 
for economic, technical and 
scientific cooperation and a 
separate one-year trade agre¬ 
ement for stimulating imports 
and exports between the two, 
countries. Under the trade 
agreement, which is renewable 
every year, India will export to 
Senegal textiles, chemical pio 
ducts, engineering and electri¬ 
cal goods, rubber manufactu¬ 
res, tobacco and food and be¬ 
verages. At present Indian ex¬ 
ports to Senegal arc worth Rs 
one crore of rupees annually. 
fn turn India will import from 
Senegal petroleum products, 
rock phosphate, hides and 
skins, chemical fertilisers and 
raw cashewnut. The ageee- 
ment on economic cooperation 
envisages exchange of technical 
experts for starting new vent¬ 
ures, 

Indo- Finnish 
Cooperation 

* India and Finland have 
agreed to set up a joint com¬ 


mission to promote trade and 
economic cooperation between 
the two countries. The com¬ 
mission will sort out problems 
relating to free flow of trade 
between the two countries and 
consider Indian desire for con¬ 
tinued Finnish liberal treat¬ 
ment to Indian products. The 
decision to set up the commis¬ 
sion was reached at the end of 
the five-day official visit to 
Finland by the union Com¬ 
merce minister, Prof. D. P. 
Chattopadhyaya. Finland has 
assured the Indian minister 
that it will continue to accord 
liberal treatment to Indian tex¬ 
tiles, including handloom pro¬ 
ducts. Though there is a glo¬ 
bal shortage, Finland has agre¬ 
ed that the concerned organi¬ 
sations in the two countries 
should initiate talks on the 
scope for India importing news- 
sprint on continued long-term 
basis. v 

Aid from Netherlands 

An official delegation held 
discussions in the Hague on 
May 9 and 10 with a Nether¬ 
lands government delegation 
on the implementation of fin¬ 
ancial assistance of 82 million 
Dutch guilders (Rs 25 crores 
approximately at the current 
rate of exchange) extended by 
the Netherlands government 
for 1974-75. This assistance 
ts being extended as a general 
purpose loan on usual soft 
terms, namely, repayment over 
a period of 30 years, including 
a grace period of eight years, 
with an interest rate of two 
and a half per cent per annum. 
It has also been agreed that 
the government of India may 
allocate up to an amount of 45 
million guilders (Rs 13.5 cro¬ 
res) for large value contracts 
in which disbursements will 
occur over a period of two or 
three subsequent years, the 
amounts allocated being debit¬ 
able to credits to be actually 
provided for the respective 
years. 

Indo-Malaysian 
Air Accord 

India and Malaysia recently 
signed an air agreement en¬ 
abling their designated airlines 
to operate a bi-weekly service 
to and through each other’s 
territory. At present Air India 


operates only one weekly ser¬ 
vice through the Malaysian 
capital of Kuala Lumpur. The 
Malysian Airlines system is yet 
to begin its operations in India. 

Torsteel for Economy 

Torsleel production in the 
country has crossed the onc- 
million tonne mark Hindustan 
Steel, a pubiic sector under¬ 
taking is stated to have contri¬ 
buted half of this production. 
The saving in steel attained by 
the use of the quality reinforc¬ 


ing steels is claimed to be moio 
than 400,000 tonnes worth 
nearly Rs 100 crores. 

Torstcei which is a high 
yield strength deformed bar, is 
used as reinforcement in con¬ 
crete construction, A torstecl 
bar is much stronger than the 
mild steel round. On an ave- 
rage, only 100 tonnes of tor- 
steel bars arc required where 
150 tons were needed earlier. 
The production of these bars 
started in our country in 1967. 


Industrial Finance Corporation of India 
6% BONDS 1986 

PAYMENT OP INTEREST AND REPAYMENT OP PRINCIPAL 
GUARANTEED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

AMOUNT OF ISSUE Rs. 7,75,03,09? 

ISSUE PRICE Rs 10) 0) PERCENT 

redeemable: at par on the torn junk im<> 

The Bands arc approved securities under the Indian Trusts Act, the 
Insurance Act and tiie B inking Regulation Ad, and are also eligible foe 
grant of advances to scheduled bunks by Hie Reserve Bank of India. 
These arc on the approved list of securities of the State Bank of Indut 
and arc also eligible f >r iuve^ivunt of the accumulations of the Pros i- 
dent Funds, exempted as well as non-exempted. 

Subscription will be received m cash'cheque at Hie Branches of the 
Reserve Bank of India at Ahrneciubad, Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Hyderabad, Kanpur, Madras, Nagpur, New' Delhi and Patna from 
Monday, the 10th June 1974. tnc list will be closed without notice 
as soon as the total sub script ions am mrtl to Rs. 7,25 crores, and in 
any case, not later than the dose of business on Friday, the 14th Juno 
1974. The Corporation reserve* the right to retain subscription re¬ 
ceived uplo 10% in excess of Hv: su it of Rs. 7.2> crorcs. 

'Hie Bonds will have a currency of 17 years, and will be repaid at 
par on the 10th June 198b, These will be ir interest at the rate of 6% 
per annum from the 10th June 1974. Interest will be payable half 
yearly on the 10 ih December and 10th June and will be 8 abject to tax 
under the Income Tax Act 1961. 

Copies of the Prospectus and application form's can be had from the 
offices of the Reserve Bank of India as also from the Hoad Office of 
the Corporation at Bank of Buodi Building, I ^-Parliament Street, 
P.B. N). 36 3, Now Delhi-L its icgiurtal/braneh/sub offices at (0 
Mohta Mahal (1th Floor), 11, Mathew Road, P.B. No. 3928, Bombay- 
409994 (ii) 4, Mangoe lame, (2nd Flooi). P.B. No. 2483, Calcutta- 
70)991 (iii) Rail Building (3rd Floor), 147, Mount Road, P.B. No. 
KM0, Mi'fras-60m> Civ) Jivabhrii Chambers, Ashram Road, Ahmcda- 
bad-K0T>? (v) 27, Mahatma Gandhi Road. P.B. No. 5091, Bangalore* 
5609)1 (vi) 6-V6II, Zilla Parish id Road, Kluiratabud, P.B. No. tL 
Hyderabad-509)91 (v») Jeevan Tara Building, First Floor, Gate No. 
3, 5-Parliament Street, P.B, No. 182, New Delhi-110001 (viii) E-l/23, 
Arcra Colony, Bhopal-fix) 20, Poorest Park Area, Bhubaneswar-751099 
(x) Bungalow No. 210, Sector ll-A, Chandigarh 1600H (xi) ‘Kanina* 
(2nd Floor), XXIH/13J !-D, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Emakulam. 
Cochin 682011 (xii) Kanram Medhi Road. (Ranibari Lane), P.B. No. 
30, Panbazar, Gauhati-78109! (xiii) S B. 38/A, Bhawani Singh Marg, 
Bapunagar, Jaipui (xiv) Aggarwal Building, Canal Crossing. The 
Mall, P.B. No. 319, Kanpur-203094 (xv) 43, Pataliputra Colony, 

Patna-800013. 

Arrangements will be m ide for listing of these Bonds at the Bombay, 
Calcutta and M idras Stock Exchanges. 

Brokerage will'be paid at the rate of six paise per Rs. 109/- to re¬ 
cognised banks and brokers on allotments made in respect of appli¬ 
cations for the Bonds tendered by them and barring their stamps. 


NEW DELHI 

Dated the 15th May 1974. 


C.D. Khanna, 
Chairman. 
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Today all the major steel pro¬ 
ducers and a number of large 
rc-roliing mills and mini steel 
plants produce them. Present 
production is said to he more 
than 300.000 tony a year. 

A cojnmiUee on economy 
in consumption of steel in the 
country set up by the Steel 
ministry recently recommended 
increased production and use 
of these bars as the most effec¬ 
tive and successful method of 
saving steel. 

Torstcvl was produced in 
the country under licence from 
a company called Toi-Jsteg 
Steel Corporation, 1 uxem- 
bourg. Tor-lstey. had set up a 
technical organisation in India 
stalhd with veil-trained, engi¬ 
neers and metallurgists to help 
the mills develop production 
and adequate quality control 
andmaikct promotion. This 
oigam/at urn has now been 
conceited into ncn-piohi 
Indian uust called “Torstce! 
Research I emulation in India/’ 
The mm of the fuunc'otion is 
to contmuc working closely 
with the 'tcel industrx and tlie 
engineers id the country to 
develop new products, and en¬ 
courage their rapid and scicn- 
tiiic utilization. 

The foundation recently 
oigunLcd a sumnui on “Iron 
and Steel Savings Through Pro¬ 
duct I)i vclopmcnf m th.e capi¬ 
tal wlicie it picscntcd leports 
on a numhci of new products. 
It was claimed at the seminar 
that the use of these products 
won Id lead to substantial sav¬ 
ings in iron and steel. 

Steel for Exporting 
Units 

Steel requirements of export 
oriented industries will be met 
in full eithei fiom indip,enom 
sources or through imporls.This 
assurance was given by the Sec¬ 
retary to Department * of Steel 
aad chairman of Steel Autho¬ 
rity of India, Mr M. A. Wadud 
K1 urn, whale presiding over the 
Steel Priorn> Committee meet¬ 
ing recently. The newly set up 
Department of Export Produc¬ 
tion would coot dmate action 
in this regard and also entire 
that the stipulation relating to 
25 per cent value added on in¬ 
ternational prices of steel was 


fulfilled for categories of steel 
sponsored by them. 

Diversification of 
Electric Furnaces 

There are a number of elec¬ 
tric furnace units in the coun¬ 
try which arc presently permit¬ 
ted to to produce mainly mild 
steel ingots or billets. There 
are also composite units having 
melting as well as rolling facili¬ 
ties which have to confine 
their production to mild steel 
ingots or billets only and rolled 
scctions/profilcs thereof. The 
union government has consi¬ 
dered the desirability of permit¬ 
ting these units to produce 
higher grades of steel for which 
some of them may be suited, 
while others may require only 
some minor balancing facilities 
to be added. Such diveisifi- 
cation providing flexibility to 
produce other grades of steel 
has been considered dcsiiable 
in view' of the following; (i)lkt- 
tcr utilisation of scarce inputs, 
resources, viz. sciop and power 
(ii) Stepping up production of 
of higher grades of steel to 
achieve impoit substitution and 
to meet growing indigenous 
demand. The government has 
accordingly decided that units 
which hold licences or regula¬ 
tion certificates under the In¬ 
dustries (Development and ic- 
gulalion) Act for the manu¬ 
facture of mild steel ingots 
without captive rolling faci¬ 
lities, will he fice to diversity 
their production to include cer¬ 
tain giades ol carbon, special 
and low alloy steels. In view 
of the special fields of applica¬ 
tion and strict specification to 
which these steels should con- 
fotm, it has been considered 
that the diversification can he 
availed of only by those units 
which have the requisite pro¬ 
duction and testing facilities 
and technical competance to un 
dertakc the production of the 
the grades of steels permitted 
under the present relaxation. 

National Buildings 
Corporation 

The National Buildings 
Construction Corporation un¬ 
der the ministry of Works and 
Housing achieved a record 
turnover of Rs 8.5 crores in 
1973-74. This is 40 per cent 
more than its previous years 


turnover of about R$ 6 crores*. 
This year’s turnover is almost 
three times the average turn¬ 
over of three crores of rupees 
a year uptil 1971. The corpo¬ 
ration has drawn up a five year 
plan of its construction activi¬ 
ties. Under the plan, the cor¬ 
poration envisages to execute 
works to the tune of Rs 10 
crores during 1974-75 progres¬ 
sively increasing it to Rs 20 


crores by 1978-79- 

The corporation recently 
secured several prestigious jobs 
in open competition. These 
included constrution of a fly¬ 
over at Rabindra Setu, Cal¬ 
cutta; the construction of a 100 
MGD wat;r treatment plant 
(part) at Hyderpur, Delhi and 
tlie construction of a new rail¬ 
way station building at Vara¬ 
nasi. 


Readers’ Roundtable 

Red Signal on Bank Deposits 


Sir- -The present trend of dec¬ 
line in bank deposits is a red 
signal to the authorities to re¬ 
view basic policies, and parti¬ 
cularly their attitude towards 
depositors, 

The union Finance minister, 
\.B. Chavan\s statement in 
Parliament that the decline is 
due to public’s decreased capa¬ 
city to save because of a rise 
in the cost of living is a partial 
explanation of a long-term 
trend occasioned by the fol¬ 
lowing faclois: 

F The veiy low rale of 
interest to genuine savers: 
banks pay 6.75 per cent on a 
one-year deposit, after the re¬ 
cent incieasc, while sound in¬ 
vestments elsewhere fetch at 
least 10 to 12 per cent. 

2. Discriminatory treat¬ 
ment: LIC and Unit Trust 
have been mipropcily allowed 
to enter the inter-bank call 
money market and waik elf 
with 15 per cent iuteuM on 
what aic virtually long-term 
fixed deposits in the guise of 
daily loans! This market is 
a mechanism meant only for 
banks to help out each other 
on a day-to-day basis with re¬ 
gard to their temporary needs. 
Likewise, in violation of RBTs 
interest rate structure, these 
institutions are allowed to get 
a higher rate of interest on 
short-term fixed deposits in 
the guise of “Participation 
Certificates” with banks. 

3. The serious deteriora¬ 
tion in services, which now 
even the government has ack¬ 
nowledged. is another reason. 

4. What has alarmed de¬ 
positors most is the caual atti¬ 
tude of some nationalised 
banks towards public funds. 
For instance, in the Sir P.M. 


Road branch of the Canara 
Bank in Bombay about Rs 
40,000 were found missing, but 
no immediate action was taken 
against the employee in charge. 
Afier a prolonged inquiry 
which held the employee guilt} 
an order of termination of his 
sei vices was issued, but hastily 
suspended by the Chief execu¬ 
tive (wh> 1 himself had issued it 
earlier) when union members 
gheraoed the regional chief! In 
UCC) Bank's Bombay Office, 
Rs 1,07,000 were stolen from 
the cash section and although 
only six employees were work¬ 
ing at the tune and there were 
no outsiders, the bank has 
closed the chapter with no 
action against the remiss staff! 
Such instances can be multi¬ 
plied. 

5. The directors nominat¬ 
ed on behalf of depositors do 
not represent the Association 
but arc patronage appointees. 
As such, their performance 
docs not inspire any confidence. 
T he suggestion of our associa¬ 
tion to appoint eminent men, 
who are specialists in finance. 
Jaw' etc., to represent the depo¬ 
sitors had been brushed aside 
by the government. 

Incoming months, contrary 
to seasonal trends, there is 
likely to be a steady outflow r 
of funds from the banking 
system if the RBI, the union 
Finance ministry, bank mana¬ 
gements and unions do not 
accept as working basis the j)ri- 
mary lesson in banking viz,, 
depositors constitute the heart 
of the banking system. 

(M.R. PAI) 
Hon. Secretary 
All India Bank Depositors’ Assn 
(Bombay Branch) 
Bombay 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 

SECALS Orders are also being finalised company’s management by the 

for these castings. house of Piramals who run the 

Skcals Ltd has received the centuty old textile mill-Morarjee 

necessary sanction from the SPIC Ooculdas Spg & Wvg Co. 

government in regard to cliange Ltd., Bombay. As a result of 

of location of the project from It may be recalled that its aggressive drive for stimula- 
Ambattur (Madras) to Ranipet SPIC’s urea facility, claimed ting exports, VIP luggage is 
(North Arcot District) and to be the largest in the world, being exported to 52 sophisti- 
also for registering the company having a capacity of 1,600 cated countries including West 
as manufacturer of 350 tons of tonnes per day was mechani- anc j p as t European countries, 
alloy steel castings per annum cally completed on April 14, VIP has also established a firm 
with the Directorate General 1974, in a record time of 23 foothole in the midst of tough 
of Techical Development. This months. SPIC has completed competition in Singapore and 
is in addition to the industrial the production of secondary Hong Kong. It is now 
licence which the company urea hy the simulation method, penetrating the highly potential 
already holds for the manufac- About 500 tonnes of urea lor areas of middle cast with 
turc of 144 tonnes of cast tools these trials were fraternally pro- additional vigour. To crown 
per annum. To raise part of vided by Madras Fertilizers a [| came the signing of a eon- 
thc resources required for the Ltd., a public sector concern. tract with a very large export- 
implemenation of the project The urea product is melted and import house of Jeddah (Saudi 
the company entered the capi- brought to the composition o( Arabia) namely—M/s. Gazz.tli 
tal market in July 1973 with the secondary intermediate, Basheikh Stores. They will be 
a public issue of Rs 12 lakhs, i.e. the Ammonium Carbamate buying VJP luggage worth stg. 
The issue was heavily oversub- solution which is incidentally £.100,000 during 1974-75. The 
scribed. Meanwhile project chemically made through minimum off take as p^r 
cost has gone up by Rs 6.43 ammonia and carbon-di-oxide. contract will be 10.000 pieces 
lakhs to Rs 56.43 lakhs, the This ammonium carbamate 0 f VIP luggage. Both the 
increase being due to enhanced solution is then processed in parties are optimistic about 
customs duty and cost of im- the urea plant to reproduce urea exceeding these figures. This 
ported machinery. The revised prills usable in the soil. The j s the first time that a non- 
project outlay was financed by objective of this is to test and traditional product such as VIP 
the equity capital of Rs 17 prove that all parts of the plant suitcases have been exported 
lakhs, a term loan of Rs 22 react properly to the produc- from India in such large 
lakhs from the Tamilnadu tion requirements including quantities. Within a brief span 
Industrial Investment Corpora- characteristics of chemical of three years since the com- 
tion, another term loan of process flow. The prills made mencement of production, VIP 
Rs 11 lakhs and a subsidy ot Rs by SPIC in the prill tower has made a successful thrust 
6,43 lakhs from the State successfully corresponded to info the export market. Since 
Industries Promotion Corpora- the required specifications and exports started two years ago 
tion of Tamil Nadu Ltd. ah the equipment including the thecompany has been exporting 

transport by belt conveyors to VIP luggage worth Rs 60 lakhs 
The project implemen- the urea silo have been per year and it hopes to reach 
tation has so far been on successfully tested for three the Rs orie-crore mark next 
schedule and the plant is days. The urea plant now is year, 
expected to be commissioned ready for production from 
soon. The start up of manu- ammonia and carbon-di-oxide Ceat Tyres 
facture of cast toolings has on a regular basis. 1 

been delayed due to delay in The demand for the pro- 

obtaining imported raw mate- Blow Plast ducts of Ccat Tyres of India 

rials and the production is now Ltd continues to be-strong and 

expected to commence in early Blow Plast tyd is well it is confidently felt that the 
September 1974. In the mean- known at home and abroad for entire production will be sold 
time it is proposed to establish its VIP brand of ultramodern out completely. The produc¬ 
at the earliest, production luggage. The company was tion of bicycle tyres at Nasik 
capacity of 10 tons per month recently converted into a public is picking up gradually, 
comprising heat resistant steels limited company and with that Although it is working on three 
and stainless steel castings, came the takeover of the full shifts the productivity yet 


has to reach its maximum* 
There is a keen demand for the 
company bicycle tyres abroad 
and the company has hr hand 
substantial orders For export of 
cycle tyres. Its products are 
now being sold to over 30 
countries including sophistic 
cated markets such as the UK, 
the IJSA and Italy. There has 
been a commendable expansion 
in the company’s installed 
capacity, increasing from four 
lakh units at the start of the 
fourth Plan to 8.50 lakhs units 
at the end of the Plan. A 
further expansion is in hand. 
Besides the company holds a 
letter of intent to install a new 
plant in the Telcngana but has 
not made any headway due to 
the enormous difficulties the 
industry is faced with at pre* 
sent. 

Meanwhile there is a 
continuous escalation in manu« 
Picturing costs due to steep 
increases in the price of every 
material used, continuous rise 
in labour costs with no corres¬ 
ponding increase in productivity 
and additional burdens due 
to hike in excise and customs 
duties. ,Thc industry has 
impressed this aspect of 
alarming rise in manufacturing 
costs to the government frow 
time to time. These observa¬ 
tions arc contained in the 
Chairman, Mr P.A. Nariel- 
wala's annual statement 
circulated to the shareholders 
of the company. The chairman 
also called for urgent remedial 
measures and radical changes 
in the government’s policy for 
attainment of the targets fixed 
for the fifth Plan. The country, 
no doubt, has abundant econo¬ 
mic resources, managerial 
talents and skilled and unskilled 
labour. But the government is 
still obsessed with empty 
slogans and outmoded dogmas. 

While social equality and 
economic justice are worthy 
goals, the need of the hour is 
for fuller utilization of the ex* 
isting capacity and creation of 
new units to provide a plethora 
of consumer goods. Hence 
what is needed, in short, is a 
philosophy of abundance and 
not of shortage. It is perti¬ 
nent to note here that what, 
ever increase has been achie¬ 
ved in capacity during the 
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fourth Plan, it has been only 
in the existing tyre plants 
which have the resources and 
the technical knowhow for nn 
plementing the increase. Al¬ 
though the government had 
issued a large number of let¬ 
ters of intent to various state 
industrial development cor¬ 
porations, today, except for 
one plant which, by the way, 
is in the private sector there 
has been no sign of establish¬ 
ment of any type manufactur¬ 
ing unit in the stale corpora¬ 
tions. Hence the chairman 
made a strong plea to the 
government for adopting prag¬ 
matic and dynamic policies in 
the creation and expansion of 
capacities in the years ahead. 

Dunlop India 

Dunlop India is planning 
to establish an integrated re- 


<# in view of the unique exper¬ 
tise we have developed to un¬ 
dertake this work/' Dunlop 
India has also offered to sup¬ 
ply know-how for scooter, 
cycle tyres and tubes to two 
small manufacturers and 
government's approval is await¬ 
ed, 

Expressing his anxiety 
over soaring raw material costs 
for automotive tyres and tubes, 
Mr Nairn disclosed that bet¬ 
ween July, 1973 and the begin¬ 
ning of April, raw material 
costs escalated by 46,88 per 
cent, making a total of 58.85 
per cent since November, 1968. 
in this connection, Mr Nairn 
welcomed the pragmatic deci¬ 
sion of the government to de¬ 
control automotive tyre and 
tube prices, which will provide 
the incentive for increased pro¬ 


duction. Mr Naim added, 
4# the cost increases that we 
have had to absorb, particu¬ 
larly over the last 12 months, 
and the production losses due 
to power shortages, have had 
a very adverse effect on our 
internal cash generation. The 
credit control measures recently 
introduced by the Reserve 
Bank of India have further 
added to our financing pro¬ 
blems. Consequently, this 
may necessitate a review of the 
implementation and timing of 
our expansion and modernisa¬ 
tion projects.” A new record 
was set up in 1973 by export¬ 
ing to 87 countries and earning 
Rs 3.33 crores, the highest 
achieved by any tyre company 
in India. Mr Nairn told share¬ 
holders that a special feature 
in 1973 was the development 


of exports of products such as 
sports goods produced by small 
scale enterprises. An order 
for nearly 100,000 tennis rac¬ 
kets was secured from the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom. 

Recalling the achievements 
of Dunlop, which completed 
75 years in India last year, 
Mr Nairn claimed with pride 
that the company’s policy of 
developing manufacturing faci¬ 
lities and skills often at high 
developmental costs has made 
a major contribution “towards 
achieving the national objec¬ 
tive of self-reliance and served 
the country well in war and 
peace.” On the threshhold 
of the fourth quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, Dunlop India looks for¬ 
ward to making a still greater 
contribution towards the 
nation’s transport, industry, 


search centre covering the en¬ 
tire product range of the com¬ 
pany. Addressing the annual 
general meeting of Dunlop 
India Limited at Calcutta on 
May 17, Mr R.C.S. Nairn 
Chairman, said that the new 
Dunlop Research Centre, to be 
set up at Sahaganj, West Ben¬ 
gal, would also assist in pro¬ 
viding technical facilities under 
agreements to oilier organisa¬ 
tions. At the same time, Mr 
Nairn expressed the hope that 
it will be possible to renew in 
the near future, Dunlop 
India’s technical aid agreement 
with its associates, Dunlop, 
U.K., “in the interest of local 
technology, keeping abreast of 
fast moving international tech¬ 
nological developments”. Mr 
Nairn told shareholders that 
the central government had 
approved in principle the two 
technical collaboration agree¬ 
ments signed last November by 
the Andhra Pradesh and West 
Bengal Industrial Development 
Corporations with Dunlop 
Limited, U.K. and Dunlop 
India Limited for setting up 
automotive tyres and tubes 
factories in those two states. 
Detailed agreements are expec¬ 
ted to be signed in the near 
fhture. Mr Nairn said that 
the industrial development 
corporations, who are respon¬ 
sible for the execution of these 
projects, had expressed their 
desire to appoint Dunlop 
India as technical consultants. 
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agriculture, defence and ex¬ 
ports. Mr Nairn expressed 
the hope that the recent res¬ 
trictive provisions of the Fore¬ 
ign Exchange Regulation Act 
will not be allowed to affect 
the Company's operations and 
future development plans. 

Bank of Tokyo 

In spite of the rapidly 
changing financial and econo¬ 
mic conditions both at home 
and abroad, Bank of Tokyo 
Ltd continued its strenuous 
efforts in broadening further 
its business activities, besides 
making earnest attempts to 
tone up its management and 
administration. As a result, its 
volume of foreign exchange 
and other international bank¬ 
ing business continued to ex¬ 
pand steadily while its depo¬ 
sits, debenture issues and lend¬ 
ing maintained its unique re¬ 
cord of progress even in the 
stem environment of its acti¬ 
vities. This is fully reflected 
in the fine performance of the 
Bank during the half-year 
period ended September 30, 
1973. Its gross income during 
April to September 1973, 
amounted to 154.6 billion yen 
while expenses incurred on 
payment of interest on de¬ 
posits, debentures and borrow¬ 
ings, including administrative 
and other expenses and trans¬ 
fers to reserve for price fluc¬ 
tuations and other reserves, 
consumed 141.1 billion yen, 
leaving a pre-tax profit of 13.5 
billion yen. After providing 
for taxation the net profit work¬ 
ed out to 7.JO billion yen. 
Adding 1.49 billion yen being 
the profit brought forward from 
the previous year to the net 
profit, the disposable surplus 
comes to 8.59 billion yen. Out 
of this, a sum of 4.60 billion 
yen was transferred to volun¬ 
tary earned reserves, and 0.4 
billion yen to legal earned re¬ 
serve. 

The remuneration for 
the members of the Board 
claimed 0.029 billion yen while 
the dividend at the rate 10 per 
cent per annum absorbed 2.00 
billion yen. The balance of 1.56 
billion yen was carried forward 
to the next term's accounts. By 
the end of September 30, 1973, 
the bank's deposits have touch¬ 


ed the peak figure of 2321.88 
billion yen while debentures, 
stood at 324.01 billion yen. 
As regards its office network, 
the Tokyo Finance (Asia) Ltd 
was set up in Hong Kong in 
April as an institution engaged 
primarily in long and medium 
term financing activities. In 
May yet another office was 
opened in Panama thereby 
building a base for expanding 
its operations in central 
America. Besides, the bank 
subscribed capital to leading 
institutions such as Financier - 
Banco de Jnvcstimento, SA and 
Financiiar-Credilo, Financia- 
mento c Invcstimentos, SA, 
which together come under 
the group of an influential 
investment bank in Brazil. The 
bunk has thus expanded its over¬ 
seas network SO as to provide 
its financial services to custo¬ 
mers at home and abroad more 
extensively and promptly as 
the sole specialized foreign ex¬ 
change bank in Japan. 

Bank of Tokyo 
(Holland) 

The continuation of the 
uncertainty of the international 
currency situation did not hin¬ 
der Bank of Tokyo (Holland) 
N.V. from furthering its deve¬ 
lopmental activities. The balance 
sheet total reached the figure of 
552 million guilders at the end 
of last year as compared to 
237 million guilders as on De¬ 
cember 31, 1972. The consi¬ 
derable increase of its share in 
the trade between the Nether¬ 
lands and Japan, the transac¬ 
tions of the Bank of Tokyo 
group channelled to it and its 
increasing participations in 
international syndicated loans 
with borrowers widely spread 
all over the world, resulted in 
a sharp rise of its short and 
medium loan balance to 376 
million guilders as compared to 
201 million guilders in the pre¬ 
ceding year. As a result of these 
developments, expansion in 
capital became necessary. 
Consequently the authorised 
capital was increased by 
70 million guilders to 100 milli¬ 
on guilders and the paid-up 
capital from 16 million guil¬ 
ders to 30 million guilders 
on June 29, 1973 and 

doubled to 60 million guilders 
on August 29 # 1973. 


As a result of its significant 
increase in its operations the 
bank's revenue from interest 
and commission touched the 
handsome figure of 6.436 
million guilders while ex¬ 
penses, including provision 
for depreciation and reserve 
for general risks, consumed 
4.320 million guilders. This 
leaves a profit before taxation 
of 2,116 million guilders. After 
providing for taxation the 
net profit amounted to 
1,100,249 guilders out of 
which 1,100 million guilders 
was transferred to the reserve 
leaving a balance of 249,16 
guilders to fie added to the 
unappropriated profit for the 
year of 1972. The bank, it is 
significant to note has already 
made a mark in the field of un¬ 
derwriting of Eurobond issues. 
The bank was invited as a 
co-manager lor the issues of 
the Corporation of the city of 
Glasgow and the Curacao 
Tokyo Holding N.V., notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the acti¬ 
vity for new issues in the Euro¬ 
bond market remained gene¬ 
rally stagnant during 1973. 

Amex International 

Amex International Limited, 
a London-based company for¬ 
merly called American Express 
International Development 
Company Limited, will now 
operate as a full service mer¬ 
chant bank. Organized in June 
1973, the company has been 
providing finani ial advisory 
services to governments and 
corporations embarking on 
major projects in Brazil, Greece, 
Indonesia, Korea, Saudi Arabia 
and Zaire. Transactions and 
funding operations in which 
the company has been or is 
currently so involved total 
more than one billion dollars. 
As a merchant bank, Amex 
Internationa! now plans to 
expand its activities to include 
arrangement and provision of 
large scale financings at the 
same time continuing to offer 
advisory services of a technical 
nature to assist in bringing un¬ 
dertakings forward from incep¬ 
tion to completion. 

Amex International, is a 
subsidiary of American Express 
International Development 
Company Inc. headquartered in 
New York, which is wholly 


owned by American Express 
Company, the well known final# 
cial services organisation. If 
undertaking a board range o{ 
merchant banking service^ 
Amex International ©xpeefj 
over the next few years to devei 
lop a considerable amount or 
diversified, infernalionally-orij 
onted business and to play a \\ 
important role in the worlds 
wide expansion of financial; 
services offered by America! 
Express Company and its sub 
sidiarics. *jj 

News and Notts 

(Expansion and Diversification 

Shri Ambica Mills Ltd: ha^ 
i :eeived a letter of intent fo'J 
manufacturing malleable pip»;j 
fittings and sockets in Indonel 
sia in joint sector collaboration 
with two Indonesian companies; 
For setting up this project, E 1 
company, under the name o'! 
“Shri Ambica Viguna Malle! 
ables" will be formed with 4 
capital of seven lakh US dol ; 
Jars. Ambica Mills will inves 1 
about $2.80 lakhs, equivalen ! 
to Rs 23 lakhs, by exporting 
ind igenous machinery> Th?j 
lube 'division of the com;; 
pany has been permitted t<| 
meieuse its annual production’; 
capacity from 50,000m. tonne;- 
to 74,000m tonnes. The di 
vision is experiencing shortage; 
of basic raw materials and the 
shaip rise in the prices of raw 
materials has adversely affected;; 
the cost of production. Thtfj 
company has already entered;;, 
into agreement with APIDQ; 
wind) is to set up a 2,100-; ' 
tonne nylon project in Andhra,; 
Pradesh, to invest up to Rs|; 
E25 crores in the share capital;; 
of this joint sector project.!'; 
However, the clearance for thej 
extension of letter of intent k> 
keenly awaited. !; 

New Issues 

Searle (India) is issuing 
90,000 equity shares of Rs 10;; 
each for cash at par, and also) ! 
offer for sale, as constituted; : 
attorneys for Messrs Rallis:! 
India Limited, 1,40,000 equity’ : 
shares of 10 each, out ofjj 
3,15,250 equity shares of Rs 10,; j 
each at present held by Rallis!! 
India Limited. The subscrip-]! 
tion list opens on June 19 and; j 
will close on June 28, or earlier j! 
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but pot before June 21. The 
entire amount of Rs 10 per 
equity share is payable on ap¬ 
plication. With the proposed 
issue and offer for sale the 

I foreign holding in the share 
capital of the company will be 
brought down to less than 40 
per cent. The company was 
,incorporated on May 12, 196 7 
pursuant to an agreement bet¬ 
ween Rail is India Limited and 
I G. D. Seni le & Co. (incorpo¬ 
rated in USA.) as a subsidiary 
' of Rallis India Limited. Ralhs 
i India subsciibed to 55 per 
! cent and G.D, Searle & Co., 
USA subscribed to 45 per cent 
of the Rs 60 lakhs paid-up 
equity capital of the company. 

The company build an indus¬ 
trial complex at Thana-Beluptir 
Road, Thana, in 1968, and 
commenced production in 
1969. The company now ma¬ 
nufactures wide range ol 
pharmaceutical specialities ba¬ 
sed on original reascardi of its 
foreign collaborators The 
company also manufactures 
basic drugs and chemicals. The 
company set up its own Re¬ 
search & Development Cent ic 
in 1973. There has been an 
impressive improvement in the 
working results of the compa¬ 
ny during the past few' years, 
with sales increasing subsum- 
Jly to Rs 185.33 lakhs, gross 
profit to Rs 32.26 lakhs and 
net profit to Rs 24,00 lakhs 
in 1973 from Rs 107.53 lakhs, 
Rs 27.81 lakhs and Rs 21.47 
lakhs respectively in 197L The 
company is planning lor further 
utilisation of capacities and 
growth in sales. The compa¬ 
ny has declared a dividend of 
30 per cent foi 1973 and hopes 
to declare a reasonable divi¬ 
dend in future. The new share¬ 
holders also will be entitled to 
dividends that may be declared 
foi the year ending December 
31, 1974, for the full financial 
year. 

Nalaada Ceramics and In¬ 
dustrie* proposes to enter the 
capital market shortly with a 
public issue of Rs 61.75 lakhs 
comprising 437,500 equity 
shares ofRs 10 each and 18,000 
cumulative redeem ible prefe¬ 
rence shares of Rs 100 each at 
par. The company is setting 
up a plant capable of produc¬ 
ing 3,000 tonnes of decorated 


porcelain tablewares per an¬ 
num in technical collaboration 
with Takasago Industry Co, 
L 4 J. of Japan. The plant will 
be located at Getalsud, Ranchi 
adjacent to the Getalsud darn. 
Trial runs of the plant are ex¬ 
pected to commence from 
Septumbcr/October 1974 and 
commercial production is ex¬ 
pected to start by January 
1975. The cost of the project 
is placed at Rs 254.94 lakhs, 
which will be met by share 
capital (Rs one erorc), and 
term loans (Rs 1.55 crorcs). 

Capital and Bonus Issues 

The government of India has 
granted its consent to 15 com¬ 
panies to raise capital amount¬ 
ing to over Rs 4.30 crores. The 
following arc the details: 

Kirioskar Lleclric Co. Ltd., 
Bangalore, has been granted 
consent, \ alid for three months, 
lor the issue of bonus shares 
worth Rs 59,44,760, and con¬ 
sent valid for 12 months for 
the issue of tight shares worth 
Rs 44,58,570 to augment the 
company's financial resources, 

Nitin Castings Pvt. Ltd., has 

been granted consent, valid 
for three months, for the issue 
of bonus shares worth Rs 10 
lakhs. 

New Textiles Pvt. Ltd., has 
been granted consent, valid for 
three mouths, for the issue 
of bonus shares worth Rs 1.25 
lakhs. 

I)ura-tex Laboratories Pvt. 
Ltd., Bombay, has been gran¬ 
ted consent, valid for three 
months, lor the issue of bonus 
shares worth Rs 3 lakhs. 

Buildwell Assam Pvt. Ltd., 

Assam, has been granted con¬ 
sent valid for three months, 
for the issue of bonus shares 
worth Rs 1,33,500. 

Tanjavur 'Textiles Ltd., has 
been granted consent, valid 
for three months, for the issue 
of bonus shares for Rs 15 
lakhs. 

Parle Products Pvt. Ltd., 
Bombay, has been accorded 
consent, valid for three months, 
to capitalise Rs 97,02 lakhs 
out of its general reserve and 
issue fully paid equity shares 
of Rs 100 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of one bonus share 


for everyone equity sliare held. 

Southern Sea Foods Pvt. Ltd., 
Madras, has been accorded 
consent, valid for three months, 
to capitalise Rs 1.80 lakhs 
out of its profit and loss ac¬ 
count and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio 
of one bonus share for every 
two equity shares held, 

Shree Vig Chemicals Ltd., 
Madras, has been given an 
acknowledgement valid for 12 
months for issue of equity 
capital of Rs 26 lakhs (inclu¬ 
sive of Rs 8,000 already raised) 
for meeting a part of the finance 
required for their project for 
manufacture of stearic acid 
and lycerinc at Rampct, Tamil 
Nadu. 

Nilhat Shipping Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta, has been grantd con¬ 
cent valib for 12 months for 
issue of equity shares worth 
Rs 10 lakhs, inaddition to Rs 
160 lakhs worth of equity 
shares already permitted to be 
issued. 

Janta Machine Tools Ltd., 
Bombay, has been granted 
consent, valid for 12 months, 
for the issue of shares worth 
Rs 5 lakhs comprising 2,000 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
and 3,000—9.5 per cent per 


annum tax at source) cumulative 
deemable preference shares of 
Rs 100 each to be issued to 
the existing equity shareholders 
on a rights basis. 

Searle (India) Ltd., Bombay, 

has been accorded consent for 
the issue of additional capital 
of Rs 9 lakhs in equity shares 
of Rs 10 each, for cash at par, 
to the Indian public by a pros¬ 
pectus. 

Tala Exports Ltd., Bombay, 

has communicated to the go¬ 
vernment of its proposal to 
issue capital under Clause 5 
of the Capital Issues (Exemp- j 
lion) Order, 1969, to the value ! 
of Rs 75 lakhs divided into 
7,500 equity shares of Rs 
L000 each for cash at par as 
right shares. , 

Gujarat Ministeel Ltd., has j 
been granted consent valid for 12 
months, for the issue of equity 
capital of Rs 40 lakhs (inclusive 
of capital alrcay raised) to 
finance a ministecl project to 
be set up in Gujarat. 

Agrocargo Transport Ltd., 
Madras, has been given an 
acknowledgement to its state¬ 
ment of proposals, valid for 
12 months, for the issue of 
equity shares worth Rs 30 
lakhs to finance the operotion 
of a licet of trucks. 


Dividends 


(Per cent) 



Equity dividend 

declared for 

Name of the company. 

Year Current 

Previous 

ended 

year 

year 

Higher Dividend 

Arvind Mills 

Dec. 31, 1974 

22.0 

20.0 

Ashok Mills 

Dec. 31,1973 

20.0 

16.0 

Aruna Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

20.0 

16.0 

Saraspur Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

24.0 

18.0 

Ahmedabad New Cotton Dec. 31, 1973 

18.0 

14.0 

Raipur Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

20.0 

18.0 

R&dhakrishna Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

12.0 

10.0 

Ganges Rope Co. 

Dec. 31,1973 

20.0 

7.5 

Same Dividend 

Nutan Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

18.0 

18.0 

W. S. Insulators of 
India 

Sept. 30, 1973 

10.0 

10.0 

Duncan Brothers 

Dec. 31, 1973 

12.0 

12.0 
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Letters of Intent 

The follow 'Jig letters of intent were issued under the industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act 1951 during the weeks 
ended November 3 to December 22, 1973. The list contains 
the names and addresses of the applicants, articles of manu¬ 
facture, the types of letters of intent viz. New Undertaking (NU); 
New Article (NA); Substantial Expansion (SE); Carry on Busi¬ 
ness (COB) shifting — and annual installed capacity. 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Gujarat Industrial Investment Corpn. Ltd; Natraj Cham¬ 
bers, Ashram Road, Ahmedabad-9. (Gujarat) — Sponge Iron 
- 1,80,000 tonnes. (NU); Shri S.P. Kedia, c/o Nitin Castings 
Pvt, Ltd; Post Box No. 74, Eastern Express Highway, Thana. 
(Maharashtra) — Machined Automotive Castings including Cy¬ 
linder Head Castings — 5,000 tonnes. (NU);M/s Ajdco-Jndia 
1 Ad; Larsen & Toubro House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
(Chinglepet-Tamil Nadu) — Stainless Steel Castings — 600 
lonnes. Carbon & Alloy Steel Castings -4,800 tonnes. (NU); 
M/s Repetition Parts Pvt. Ltd; L.B. Shastri Marg, Bhandup, 
Bombay-78. (Maharashtra) - Extrusion Dies — Rs. 40 lakhs. 
(NU); M/s Trackpads of India (P) Ltd; 4, Industrial Area, Go- 
vim! Nagar, P.O. Udyognagar, Kanpur. (Uttar Pradesh) — 
Steel forgings — 5,000 tonnes. (Nl.J);M/s Puhjab State Indust- 
ital Dev. Corpn. Ltd; S.C.O. 54, 55, 56. Sector-17-A, Chandi¬ 
garh. (Punjab) — High Duty Alloy Iron Lighting — 15,000 
lonnes). (NU); M/s Samco Metals & Alloys (P) Ltd; 31, Gan- 
gaikondan Mandapam, Chinglcpct Dist. (Tamil Nadu) — Steel 
Castings — 1250 tonnes. Alloy Steel Castings — 380 tonnes, 
Heavy Duty Iron Castings— 1200 tonnes. (NU); M/s Samco 
Metals 8\ Alloys (P) Ltd; 31, Gangaikondam Mandapam, 
Chinglepct Dist. (Tamil Nadu) — Grinding Media— 250 ton¬ 
nes. (NU);M/s Precision Fastners Ltd; New India Centre, 

12th Floor, 17-Cooperagc Road, Bombay. (Kalyan-Thana- 
Maharashtra) — Expansion : Specialised types of Machine 
Setews —- 870 tonnes, High Tensile Bolts 8 . Nuts, and High 
Tensile Studs — 1230 tonnes; New Articles: Stainless 
Steel Bolts. Nuts & Studs (including friction grip Bolts 8. 
Track show bolts — 300 tonnes. Total —• 2400 tonnes. (SE/ 
NA); M/s M.V. Veerappa 8. sons 190, 6 th Cross Gandhi 
Nagar Bangalore. (Karnataka) — High Tensile Specialised type 
precision machine screws — 1800 tonnes. (NU); M/s Usha 
Diccastings(P) Ltd; C-20, Friends Colony, New Delhi. (Har¬ 
yana) — Steel Alloy Castings — 1200 tonnes., Stalinless Steel 
Castings — 120 tonnes, (NU), 

Metallurgical Industries (Non-ferrous) 

M/s N. Chandappa & N. Devaraj, 1 1-Archbishop Mathias 
Avenue, Advent Club Gate Road, Madras. (Kerala) — Sillicon 
Metal of 98% purity — 1 ,000 tonnes, Calcium Carbide (for cap¬ 
tive use) — 2,000 tonnes. (NU). 

Fuels 

The Managing Director, Madras Refineries Ltd; Manali, 
Madras. (Manali-Tamil Nadu) — Asphalt — 2,40,000 tonnes. 
Gasoline — 1,60,000 tonnes. (SE). 

Electrical Equipments 

Shri Kisto Kumar Saha, 233/5, Jagdish Bose Read, Calcutta. 
(EPZ-Maharashlra) — Mica Capacitors 8 . Parts 72 mill pieces. 
(NU); M/s Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd; 13, Laxmanrao Kirlorkar 
Road, Kirkee, Poona. (Maharashtra) — Stationery Diesel En¬ 
gines for power Ganeralion, capable of developing 500-3550 HP 
at 100 rpm. — 1500 nos. (SE); M/s Kirloskar Electric Co. Ltd; 
Malleswaram, Bangalore. (Karnataka) — Control Equipment 


—3000 units. (SE); M/s W.S. Insulators of India Ltd; Dhun 
Blitzing, 175/1, Mount Road, Madr:is~2. (Tamil Nadu) •— ILT, 
Insulators, including Bushings upto 400 KV. - 6,000 tonnes. 
(SE); M/s Satellite Engg. Ltd; P.O. Maize Products Kothwuru, 

Ahmedabad. (Kathwara-GujaraO -- Ceramic Capacitors .- 

100 Mill. Nos. (NU) Shri R. Sundararaman, Dhun Building, 

175/1, Mount Road, Madras. (Bangalorc-Karnataka) — 

Current Transformers: II KV.1800 nos, 22 KV—600 nos, 33 

KV—500 nos, 66 K V -600 nos; Potential Transformers : L1 KV— 
1800 nos, 22 KV—600 nos, 33 KV 500 nos, 66 KV—400 nos. 
(NU); M/s Andhra Mechanical 8. Electrical industries Ltd; 173, 
2nd Floor, Fateh Maidan, North Road, Hyderabad. (Andhra 
Pradesh) — Current Transformers — 66 KV--60 nos. Potential 
Transformers —66KV-—30 nos. (SE); M/s Transformer &• Switch- 
gear Ltd; 40-2nd, Main Road, Gandhinagar, Adyar, Madras. 
(Tamil Nadu) — Current Transformers: 11 KV—3,000 nos 
33 KV — 500 nos, Potential Transformers: 1 1 KV—250 nos, 33 
KV — 300 nos. (NA); M/s Applied Electronics (P) Ltd; Aftab 
House, A-5/6, Wagle Estate, Thana. (EPZ-Bombay Maha¬ 
rashtra) — Various types of Electronic test &* measuring equip¬ 
ments. (NU); M/s Bharat Electronics Ltd; Jalahalli P.O. Ban¬ 
galore). (Karnataka) - Ceramic Capacitors - - 40 million nos. 
(SE); M/s Brentford Electrical. (India) Ltd; P-25, Transport 
Depot Road, Calcutta-27. (UP) ----- Power Voltage Regulators 
(Upto 33 KV—7500 KVA), — 400 rios. (30,000 KVA) Rectifier 
Units (Upto 1000 KV — 20,000 amps) - 30 nos. (2,000 
KW), tranduclors (Upto 1000 KVA. 30 nos. (2,000 KVA). 
(NU); The Bombay Burmah Trading Corpn. Lid; Wallace 
Street, Fort, Bombay. (Maharashtra) — Electric un,-interr¬ 
uptible power systems - 11 00 KVA. Electronic Voltage Control 
Systems — 600 KVA, Electronic Frequency Conversion Systems 

‘ 2600 KVA. (NA); Crompton Greaves Ltd; Kanpur 
Bhandup, Bombay. (Bombay Maharashtra) - - Electric Fans 
— 3 lakh nos. (SE); Shri Dilawar Singh Arora, 16, Golf 
Links, Union Park, Bombay. (EPZ-Maharashtra) — Integra¬ 
ted Circuits — 2 miJEon nos. (NU); Shri Damodar Ratha, 
49, Shivaji Housing Society, Poona-16. (EPZ-Maharashtra) — 
Wire Wound Resistors — 3 million pieces. (NU); Shri D.N. 
Khandke, No. 1 , Grosvener House, Poddar Road, Bombay. 
(Barapur-Maharashlra) — Hard Rubber Containers for Storage 
Batteries — 3 lakh nos. (NU); Shri Decpak Raj Narang, 

3, Cavalry Lines, Delhi—Printed Circuits - 50 tonnes. (NU). 

Electronic Equipment Co,, Amin Estate, Sonawal Cross 

Road, Gorcgaon East, Bombay. (Maharashtra).Diffusion 

Furnace 30 nos. Conveyer Type Alloy Furnace—12 nos. 
Special Type of high temperature furnace 3. special furnace 
die bonder — 12 nos. Die Bonder- 140 nos. Wire 
Bonder—30 nos. Photo Resistance Spinner —12 nos. Mask 
Alignment—10 nos. Controlled Air Heed 8\ Chemical Head 
—20 nos. Dry Boxes—20 nos. Air & Gas Drier—40 nos. 
Quartz system set, 50 nos. Deaping system for diffusion—20 
nos. Epitaxial system 8. Recite —l nos. R.F. Induction Hea¬ 
ter—12 nos. S.C.R. Power 8. Motor Control Temperature Cont¬ 
roller—100 nos. Vacuum system with pump Cor various equip-;, 
ment like vacuum even leak detector, evaporator, etc. -20 nos.J 
(NU). 

Electronic Corpn. of India Ltd; Industrial Development 
Area, Cherlapalli, Hyderabad. (Andhra Pradesh) Power Line 
Carrier equipment —300 nos. Frequency Shift Equipment— 
300 nos. (NA). 

Engineering Project (India) Ltd; Himalaya House, Kasturba 
Gandhi Marg, New Delhi. (Dclhi-Union 'Territory'—Electric 
Arc Meeting Furnaces — 10 nos. Electric Reduction Furnaces j 
—5 nos. (NA) 

Hackbridge Howittic 8* Easun Ltd; 5/7, Second Line Beach, < 
Madrasr—1. (Tamil Nadu)—Current Transformers up to 66 j 
KV and Potential Transformers up to 66 KV—-Total 300 nos. j 
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Power ft Distribution transformers 220 KV-2.5 million 
Indo American Electricals Ltd; D-146, Defence Colony, N^v 
Delhi-4.—Super Enamelled Winding Wires of Thinner gauges 
42 SWG ft above —100 tonn -s. (NA). 

The Miniature Bulb Industries of India, 15-a, Amrh Knur 
Road, Delira Dun. (Dchra Dun—-UP)”--Halogen Lamps for 
Automobiles -2 lakh nos. Halgen Lamps for studies, Film 
Projectors, etc,-—40,000 nos. (NA). 

Mulchandani Electrical ft Radio Industries Ltd; Thana 
Bombay. (Than a-M ah arashtra) -Card iac Pace Malters— 1 00 
nos (NU). 

The National Radio 8. Electronic Co. Ltd: Unity House 
8 . Mama Paramanand Marg, Bombay. (Bombay-Maharashtra) 
—Solid State indicators (10VA-1KVA)—5000 units. Facial 
Annumciators—9,000 units. Electronic Relays for Power Line 
Systems —125 units. (NA) 

Polytronic Corporattonal, Sainath Industrial Estate, Build¬ 
ing No. 2 Babasahib. Kotkar Road, Goregaon (E) Bombay, 
(Santa Cruz EPZ Maharashtra) -Battry Chargers, Electronic 
test instruments, electronic regulated power supplies, Nuclear 
electronic equipment and industrial control instruments. (NU). 

Shri P.S. Navlakha, A. 5, Greater Kailash, New Delhi. 
(Bhopal-Madhya Pradesh)—Metal Jackets for dry k.ticry cells' 
- ■120 milli n nos. (NU). 

T.R. CUoudhary, 108/27, Mulund Colony, Malbur Hill Uo..d, 
Bombay. (Bombay-Maharashtra)—Fibre optics- 50 M. tonnes, 
(NU). 

Dr. V.B. Ghate, Maldon House, 29 New Marine Lines, Bom¬ 
bay. (Lhana-Maliarashtra) - Epitaxial Reactors with F. Genera¬ 
tors. 3 no.;. (Vertical for Horizontal). Diffusion Doping sys¬ 
tem. DiiULsion Furnaces with Control etc. 25 nos. 
Silicon Oxidisers. 4 nos. Wire Bonders. 25 nos. DieAltach- 
ers. 25 nos. Flip Chip Bonders (for EC’s) 12 nos. Wafer 
Fractures—25 no*. Test Computers — 3 nos. Vacuum Evapo¬ 
rators —5 nos. Slicing machine — 3 nos. Lapping Machines-* 

5 nos. (NU). 

M/s Zenith Electronics, 220, Walkeshwar Road, Bombay- 6 . 
(EPZ-Maharashtra)—Integrated Ciicuits — 15 million nos. 
(NU). 

M/s Hine Rectifiers Ltd; Lake Road, Bhandup, Bombay. 
(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Silicon Power Transistors (5 amps and 
abo ve)— 1 , 00,000 nos, (NA). 

Shri A.K. Jain, N-%, Greater Kailash, New Delhi. (Al- 
war-Rajasthan)—Magnetic Heads —1 lakh nos, Tape/Deck 
Mechanism—-1 lakh nos. (NU). 

M/s Rao Insulating Co. (P) Ltd; P.O. Whitefield, Distt: 
Bangalore. (Karnataka) -Printed Circuits—12.5 lakh nos. 
(SE). 

Transportation 

M/s Ambitious Gold Nib Mfg. Co. (P) Ltd; 27/7, Nangia 
Park, Shakti Nagar, Delhi. (Delhi-Union Territory) -Spark 
Plugs — 30 lakhs Nos. (NU). 

M/s Chronomatic lnustries (P) Ltd; Vinod Sanghi, Prakash 
Mills Compound, Bombay, (Nasik/Aurangabad-Maharashtra) 
--Valves 8. Cores Automobile Type ft; Lubes—52 lakh nos. 
(NU). 

The Madras Aluminium Co. Ltd; JayalakshmiRace Course, 
Coimbatore. (Mettur Dam-Tamil Nadu)—Crush Braker, Alu¬ 
mina Powder Charger trucks, Paste material charger trucks 
ft metal tapping trucks—80 nos. Anode Lifting Winches—- 
200 nos. Pot Room Aluminium alloy accessories—250 Metric 


tonnes. Bauxite Hydrate Slurry Pumps—500 nos. Conti¬ 
nuous Casting ft Read Rolling Mill for aluminium—2 nos.NA). 

M/s J. Stone ft Co. (India) Pvt. Ltd; Calcutta. (Maha¬ 
rashtra) — Electrically operated Door Gears for Railway 
Coaches ft; Road Buses—3000 nos, (NU). 

Mace Private Ltd; Kundan Mansion* 2A/3, Asaf Ali Road, 
New Delhi. (Sonepat-Haryana)—Pistons—4 lakh nos. Piston 
Rings—24 lakhs nos. Cylinder Liners — l lakh nos. (NA). 

Shri Sudhir Sareen; B-28 Maharani Bagh, New Delhi-14. 
(Gurgaon-Haryana)—Roller Chairs for Automobiles ft Indus¬ 
trial uses—1 million meters. (NU). 

Shri Shyam B. Ghia, Industrial Insurance Building Opposite 
Church Gate Station; Fort, Bombay-20. —Diesel Trawler 
Yachts (38’ and 42’ long)—50 nos. (NU). 

Shri Vinod Ahuja, 147, Jor Bagh, New Delhi. (Haryana)— 
Industrial ft Automatic Roller Chain of Pitch—size 8/8 and 
above — 6 lakh meters. (NU). 

Shri V. Srihari Rao, 275/3RT, Sanhiyarcddy Nagar, Hydera¬ 
bad. (Ranipct, N-Arcot-T-Nadu) *-Valve Seals—3 lakh pieces. 
(NU). 

Industrial Machinery 

Shn Ashok Kumar, 47, Kennedy Avenue, Amritsar, (Ludhi¬ 
ana/Amritsar-Punjab) -Hosiery Nccd'es 60 mil. nos. (NU). 

Shri R.K. Rekhi. S-215, Greater Kaila.h, New Delhi. (Har¬ 
yana)—Pulp ft Paper Makinc Plant upto 2t0 M I p. day capacity 
one unit per annum valued at Rs 15 crorcs. Paper converting 
machinery - Plants upto 50 MT per day coated papers -500 
MTp.a. valued at Rs. 2.5 crorcs. (NU). 

M/s Heinz Lehmann (India) Ltd; 14/7, Mathura Road, Fari- 
dabad. (Faridabad-Haryana)—Pure Nickel Liners Rs 40 lakhs. 
(NA). 

R.K. Gupta, 5/7, Sidhpura Industrial estate. S. V. Road, 
Goregaon (W) Bombay. (Thana. Maharashtra) -- Hosiery Si 
Knitting machine Needles 20 million nos. (NU). 

National Machinery Manufacturers Ltd; Stadium House, 
81-83, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay, (Thana Maharashtra)— 
Fly Frames -120 nos. (NA). 

Lakshmi Machine Works Lid; 348, Avanashi Road, Coim¬ 
batore-18. (Coimbatore-Tamil Nadj)—Ruti High Speed Auto- 
Weaving Machine Jype-C—1800 Nos. (NA). 

Shri H.M. Dinshaw, c/o M/s Dinkey Motors, Ruby Man¬ 
sion, 3rd Floor, Forjett Street, Cross Lane, Bombay. v (Maha¬ 
rashtra)—Special Filtration Media for Beverage, Wine, Chemical, 
Drugs ft Pharmaceuticals etc —750 tonnes. (NA). 

Pennwalt India Ltd; Signal Hill Avenue, Tank Road, Sewri, 

Bombay. (Maharashtra).Solid Bowl Contrifuges with Helical 

screw which discharges solids continuously—24 nos. 

Orient Steel ft Industries Ltd; 803, Akashdecp, Barakhamba 
Road, New Delhi. (Haryana)—Complete-Pulp ft Paper Plant 
upto 50 tonnes per day capacity, including stock preparation 
equipment —1 complete plant, valued - 150 lakhs. (NU). 

M/s R.N. Engineering Industries c/o Agra Roller Flour Mills, 
Belanganj, Agra. (Agra-UP)—Flour Milling Plants—10 nos, 
Roller Mills—200 nos. Plansiftcrs—20 nos. Bran Finishers-* 
50 nos... Separators — 100 nos. Brush Machine —20 nos. 
Secure Machines-—20nos. Cookie Cylinders—20 nos. Washer 
Whizzers— 30 nos, (NU). 

Dalai Engg. Pvt. Ltd., 314, Jolly Bhavan No. 1,10, New Ma- 
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rine Lines, Bombay. (Thana-Mah.)~-Freeze Drying Plants 
t—Rs 25,00,000. (NA). 

Peareylal A Sons Pvt. Ltd; 42, Janpath, New Delhi, 
(Sikcnderabad-UP)—Refrigeration 8r Air-conditioning Units for 
buses, trucks and trains (including compressors and magnetic 
clutches). (NLJ). 

Guest Keen Williams Ltd., 3-A, Shakespeare Saiani, Cal¬ 
cutta—16. (Howrah—W.B.) (Bangalore—Mysore)—Pressed 
Metal Components and Assemblies—1000 tonnes in each 
factory. (NA). 

Elecon Engg. Co. Ltd. Wallabh Vidyanagar Gujarat. (Val- 
labh Vidyanagar-Gujarat)—Barnay type Buffalo type Wagon 
Marshalling Equipment such as Winch type wagon marshall¬ 
ing equipment, Coupling charger, Pan Wagon Axle Mule, Pig 
type/Wagon Marshalling equipment traversers, etc. valued 
worth Rs. 50 lakhs. (NA). 

Khandelwal Udyog Ltd., Kurle Kiral Road, Near Vidya 
Vihar Rly. Station Gbatkopar West Bombay. (Ghatkopar- 
Maharashtra)—Anode Stud Puller Cranes for Aluminium 
Plants —6 nos. (NA). 

Southern Structural Ltd; 29-A, Chambers Road, Madras 28. 
(Pattabhiram-Tamil Nadu)—Wharf Cranes upto 50tonnes lilt mg 
cap.—2 nos. Harbour Cranes (Dock side cranes upto 50 tonnes 
lifting capacity- 1 nos. (NA). \ 

M/s Punjab National Bank Ltd., Connaught Place, New 
Delhi. (Haryana)—Corrugating Medium 7260 tonnes. (NU). 

Shri Bair pm K. Mahendra, 15-Okhla Industrial Estate, New 
Delhi. (Haryana)—Bonded Abrasives—2000 tonnes. Coated 
Abras'vscs — 50 000 Silicon Carbide Abrasive Grams-2,500 
tenues. (NU), 

Shri Vivck N. Bhaskar, C-95, Maharnni Bagh, New Delhi. 
(UP/Haryana)-Grinding Wheels- 1500 tonnes. (NU). 

Millard Industrial Corpn. 2, Brabourne Road, Calcutta'I. 
(West Bengal) -M.5. & Alloy Steel Balls 20 MM to 55 MM dia 
(Grinding media steel balls) by rolling press -6,300 tonnes 
(NU). 

B.R. Harman S. Mohatla (India) Pvt.Ltd; Mustafa Building, 
Sir P.M. Road, Fort. Bombay. (Ulhasnagar-Mu.)— Steel Grind¬ 
ing Media (MR & Alloy Steel balls 20 mm to 55 mm. process 
—6,300 tonnes. (NA). 

Machine Tools 

M/s Textile Machinery Corpn. Ltd., Belgharia, Calcutta-56. 
(24-Parganas-W.B.)—Flash Taper upto $ dia capacity- 25 nos. 
Hydraulic Copying Lathes — 2 \ between Cent re/Max. dia 5" 
—50 nos. (NA). 

Shri B.C. Sinha, C/o Shri S. Band jee, No. 7, Nanjappa Road, 
Shantinagar, Bangalore. (Bangalore-Kamataka)—Pneumatic 
Rock Drills—3,500 nos. Deep Role Boring Tools — 3,500 nos. 
Rifling Tools —3,500 nos. Tools Bits — 30,000 nos. Special 
Reamers — 7,000 nos. Standard Tools Milling Cutters 1" 
to 4* dia.—1,500 nos. Standard Reamers 8\ End Mills $" io l" 
dia—12,000 nos. Broaches 6 " to 48" 80 nos. (NU). 

M/s Guest Keen Williams Lid., Andul Road, Howrah. 
(Howrah-W.B.)— Rotor & Stator Siething Machines (for 
electrical stamping); Centreless Bar Turning Machines with 
Automatic loading unloading mechanism; Thread Rolling 
Machines, Nut Tapping Screw Machines, (for Bolt & nut 
Industry); Grinding Machines for Razor Blade industry. Total 
worth Rs 75 lakhs. (NA). 

M/s Mysore Kirloskcr Ltd., P.O. Yantrapur, Harihar. (Sal- 
tur-Karnataka)—Tooling Equipment—Rs 22 lakhs. (NA). 


v^Shri V.P. Kanoria, Kanoria Bluvan, Ghat Road, Nagpur-;; 
, (Nagpur-Mah.)—Cold. Segmental Saws- 50,000 nos. Cold Segj 
$fncntal Disc—2,000 nos. Hot Saws—5,000 nos. Die Heads- 1 
5,000 nos. (NU). ] 

M/s Animate Affiliates Pvl. Ltd., S-304, L.B. Shastri Margf 
Muland, Bombay-80. (Nasik-Mah.) — Seam Welding 

Rolls ^ - 70 tonnes. Spot Welding tips- -45 tonnscs. But/ 
Welding—5 tonnes Special Electrodes-'20 tonnes. (NU). 

M/s Shri S. Sinha, C/o Technology Syndicate (1) Pvt. Ltd 5 
5&6. Fancy Lancs Calcutta (Bangalore-Kamataka)— Hydrau< 
He Equipment such as Geer Pumps, Control Valves Cylinders--! 
Rs 1 Chores. (NU). r 

Agricultural Machinery 

The Bihar State Agro Industrial Development Corporation 
Ltd; Boring Road, Patna-1. (I-'atwah-Bihar) ■ -Agricultural 
Tractors (20-50 HP) - Zetor 2511) - 10,000nos.(NU). 

Earth Moving Machinery 

M/s Geometrical ’Ends Mlg. C \ India 105, Apollo Street, ls’„ 
Floor, Bombay. (Bombay- Maharashtra)- Road Rollers (4 to 5, 
tonnes—50 nos. Road Rollers (8-10) tonnes - 250 nos. (SE)„ : 

Mechanical Engineering Industries 

M/s Gedorc Tools (India) Pvl, ltd.; Golt Links, Nev 
Dclhi-3. (Aurangabad-Maharushtra.)- f orged Hand Tools — 
5,100 tonnes. (NU). 

The Indian Tool Manufacturers 1 Id. 1st Pekhran Road 
Thana, Maharashtra.). ( Lhana-Maharashtia)- Forged Hand 
Tool —3000 tonnes. (NA). 

Shri Raj Kumar Jain. 14, Alipur Road, Delhi. (Ghaziabacj 
UP)—Forged Maud to >ls 7)00 tonm*. (NU). 

CummcrciaE Office Household Equipment 

M/s Hindustan 7cleprintcis Lkl; Guindy, Madras. (Saida 
pcl-Tamil Nadu) Electric Typewriters -4,000 nos. (SE), 

M/s Faut A^ia. Ltd , lVrungudi, Ma,dial, (Saidapct-Tami 
Nadu) - St an dead Typewriters-- 20,000 nos. (NA). 

Industrial Instruments ; 

The Associated Cement Companies Ltd; Cement House! 
121, Maharishi Karve Road, Bombay-20. (Madukharai-Tami! 
Nadu) - Belt Weiidiers -Rs 25 lakhs. Bin Level Indicators— 
Rs 5 lakhs (NA). : 

i 

C hemicals (other than Fertilizers) > 

Shri Anil K. Gupta, S-301, Paneh Shila Park, New Delhi- 17j 
(Haryana)—Polypropylene Box Strappings — 600 tonnes, i 
(NU). j 

The Alimedabad Manufacturing E Calico Printing Co. Ltd,; 
Outside Jamalpur Gate, Ahmedabad. (Bombay-Maharashtra) 
—Caustic Soda—61,950 tonnes. (SE). 

The Ahnicdabad Manufacturing <?• Calico Printing Co. Ltd.; 
Calico Mills Chemicals Divisions, P.B. No. 12, Ahmcdabad-22^ 
(Ahmedabad-Gujarat).Caustic Soda— 3958 tonnes. (SE). , 

Basant PJasto Chemicals (P) Ltd C-I42, Industrial Area Noj 
1, Bulandshahar Road, Ghaziabad. (GJuuiabad-UP). Lea^ 
Stabiliser—200. Liquid Barium Cadmium —400. Barium Cad¬ 
mium Zinc Complex—300, Stabiliser Solid Barium Cadmiunt 
Complex—100. Stabilisers Orgauo. Tin Stabilisers—j 
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jt 50 tonnes, Other Slabiliwifr 50 tonnes, Total;—1200 ton- 
mes. (NU). 

f Bihar Stale Industrial Development Corpn. Ltd., Punaiehak, 
jPatna. (Bihar) —Biiuinlly OricjilcU, Polystyrene Film—1000 
;;cnnc$, 


!' BaUarpur Paper S\ Straw Board Mills Ltd., Thapar House, 
124, Janpath, New Delhi. (Ballarshah-Maharashtra)— Caustic 
Soda -9900 tonnes, (SL). 


Ciiituibluii Kilaehand, 7-B, Bhaktavar, Opp: Colaba Post 
ibffice, Bombay. (Maharashtra)- Polypropylene Box Strapping 
V 1000 tonne.. (NU). 

1 (ya.’umiitl India Ltd., 2^4 1)2, Dr A.Ji. Road, Bumbay-25, 
frAtul-Gujaiai) MalaOiiou Technical -500 tonnes. (SL). 

[ M/s Dharangndhra Chemicals Woi ks Ltd., Nirmal, 3rd Floor, 
Nariman Point, Bombay-1. (Gujarat). Sodium Bicarbonate 
7200 tonnes p.a. (SL). 

t Himachal Piadesh Minora! S. lad. Dev. C orpn. Ltd., Kishorc 
Bhavan, The Mall Simla. (Solan-Himachal Pradesh) -Biaxially 
Oriented Polystyicne piim —1000 tonnes. (NU). 


* Shri H P. Bagri, (To p,agrees Cereals (P) Ltd., 207, Maharshi 
pevendra Ro,»d Room No. 66/67, Calcutta-7, (Ahmcdabad- 
{Gujarat) Polypropylene Box Strappings -600 tonnes. (NIJ). 

J Hindustan Insecticides Pol, ( -255, Defence Colony, New 
jl>clhi. (AKvayc-Koialu) - JIHC Granules - -6,600 tonnes. 

| Jayadirce C hemicals Ltd., M. Nctaji Sublias Road, Calcutta- 
ji. (Ganjan-Oiissa) Caustic Soda -42,000 tonnes. (SE). 

* Shri Jagdish Cluuuha Changanlal, 2-A, Ronuldsay Road, 
BChatau Bhavan, Alipoiv, C aIauta-27) --Nitrous Oxide —120 
Million Litres. (N(J). 

Khimji Visram Sous, 92, Dr Dadabhoy Naoroji Rd. Fort, 
tBombay-ll. (Vnpi-Gujurat) Ossein — 1.200 tonnes, by-pro- 
Jduot Diealeiuui Phosphate - 2.1(0 tonnes. (NU). 


; Shri Kliuha Ray. K. 60. Jangpura intension. New Delhi. 
’(Malhura-UP) - --Beta NuplUho! - 2,000 tonnes, (NU). 

M/s Krishi Supplies, Gadag, S.C. Rly, Dislt. Dhaiavar, Kar¬ 
in at aka. <*. (Gudag/Kopal-Karnataka)- -Oxygen--8,00,(K)0 cm. 
‘Aectyleane Gas --- 3,00.000 c.m. (Nil). 

Kothari (Madras) Ltd., ‘KothmT Buildings, 20, Nungam- 
ibakkam High Road, Madras-34. (Tamil Nadu)--Caustic Soda 
■—33,000 tonnes. (NU). 

Shri Ravindra Nath Seth, Chartered Engineer, 10, Bakery 
lit Road, Hastings, Calcutta-22. (Juiridabad/Gurgaon-Haryana)— 
, Argon attachments- 1 no. Cryogenic Transport Tankers — 6 
nos. Oyogenic Customer Service Stations with vaporisers—12 
nos. Acetylene Plant--4 nos. (NU). 


Sauraslitia Chemicals, (Piop. Jiyajecrao Colton Mills Ltd.) 
PorbancLu-2. (Porbandar-Gujarat)— Soda Ash—2,68,000 ton¬ 
nes. (St). 


M/s Saurashtra Chemicals, (Prop. M/s. Jiyajecrao Cotton 
Mills Ltd.), Birlauagar, Gwalior. (Po rban dar-Gujarat)—Pro - 
nunc--60 tonnes p.a. (NA). 

Sangln Mourns (Bombay) Pvt. Ltd., 39-A, N.S. Pathak Road, 
Bombay-7, (Maharashtra) — Polypropylene Box Strappings 
— 600 tonnes. (NU). 

Tata Chemicals Ltd., Bombay House, 24, Bruce Street, Fort, 
.Bombay-1. (Gujarat)—Sodium Bicarbonate LP. Grade.—3?600 
tonnes, (NA). 

Mahirdra Malimdru Ltd., Gateway Building, Apollo 
; Bundar, Be mbay* l. (Poona-Maharashtra)--Glass Reinforced 
(Plastic Produt is—115 tonnes, (NU). 


Shri Modu Timbio, Post Box 31, Margao, Goa. (Margao, 
Salcete, Goa)—Polypropylene Box Strappings—4(X) tonnes. 

Shri M.M. Chopra, B-258, Greater Kaiksh-I, New Delhi- 
48, (Uttar Pradesh) — Polypropylene Box Strappings—500 
tonnes. (NU). 

The National Rayon Corpn. Ltd., Ewart House, Bruce 
Street, Fort, Bombay- 1 . (Mohana-Kalyaan-Maharashtra)— 
Caustic Soda—59,400 tonnes. (SL). 

M/s Union Carbide India Ltd., United Commercial Bank 
Bldg., 5, Parliament Street, New Delhi, L.D. Polyethylene— 
20,000 tonnes. Benzene—10,000 tonnes. (SL). 

Universal Oxygen Co., 27-10-21, Govcrnorpcl, Vijayawuda- 
2. (Kurnool-Andhra Pradesh)—-Acetylene Gas— 2,00,000 c.m. 
(NA). 

Shri Ved Prakash Agarwal, 169, Golf Links, New Delhi-3. 
(Haryana).—Polypropylene Box Strappings—(CO tonnes. (NU). 

Shri V.T. Sangani, c/o Bharat Steel Rolling Mills, Garadia 
Kuwa Road, Rajkot. (Kotharia-Gujarat)—Compressed Oxy¬ 
gen—4,50,000 c. meters. Compressed Acetylene— 1 , 00,000 c. 
metres. (NU). 


Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Power Cables Pvt. Ltd., Bombav-1. (Gujarat)—A s- 
wagandha Extract—5 tonnes. Bael FAtiact- 5 tonnes p.a. 
Ashoka Extract— 5 tonnes p.a. PicrroJiiza Extract—-5 tonnes. 
Brahmi Extract—5 tonnes. Chirala Extract—5 tonnes. Jambul 
Extract—5 tonnes. Lodhra Extract—5 tonnes. Purarnara Ex- 
ritct—5 tonnes. Shatavari Extract-5 tonnes. Tulsi Extract 
—5 tonnes. Vasaka Extract--5 tonnes. Kalmegh Extract 
—5 tonnes. Henna Extract—20 tonnes. Belladonna Extract 
5- tonnes. Hyosoyamus Extract —4 tonnes. 1 peacac 
Extract--! ton. Kurchi Extract—5 tonnes. Nux Vomica 
Extracl—5 tonnes. Rauwolffa Extract—JO tonnes. Dhatura 
Extract—5 tonnes. Glycyrrhize Extract—30 tonnes. 

Ranbaxy Laboratories Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi- 20 . (Delhi- 
Uition Territory)—Nitrazapm Tablets 12.5 million nos. (NA). 

Sarabhai Chemicals, Wadi Wadi, Baroda. (Baroda-Guja- 
rat)—Hydrcxy Urea Formulation—10 lakh nos. capsules. (NA). 

Burroughs Jallcome <?. Co. ( 1 ) Ltd., Bombay-1. (Mahara¬ 
shtra)—Trimethoprim—3600 Kgs. Tablets (adult dosage) (80 
trimetheprim & 400 Kgs. sulphamcthaxa/olc) Paediatric (20 
mg. Trimetheprim and 100 mg. sulphamethaxazolc) (Scptram) 
—260 lakh tablets. Liquid preparations (suspension/syrup)— 
(40 mg. Trimethoprim & 200 mg. Sulphamet haxa/olc per 5 
ml.)—65 Kilo Litres, (NA). 

Roche Products Ltd; Bombay-34. (Maharashtra) Sul* 
phamethaxazole 18 tonnes. Tablets (adult dosage) (80 mgs. 
Trimethoprim S< 400 mg. sulphamelhazole). Paediatric (20 
mg. tritnethorprim) <?. 100 mg. sulphamethaxazolc (Bactrim), 
Liquid preparations 65 kilo litres (Suspension/syrup) 40 mg. 
trimethoprim and 200 mg. sulphametbaxazole per 5 ml. (NA). 

Sandoz (I) Ltd; Worli, Bombay-18. (Bombay-Mahara&htra) 
Brinordin Tablets—50 lakhs nos. Intestipan Formulations 
20,000. Phonipan Tablets—169 lakhs Kgs. Sandocycline Paediat¬ 
ric Suspension-50,000 litres. (NA). 

The Boots Company (1) Ltd; Bombay-I. (Bombay-Maha- 
rashtra)—Drufen Tablets—30 Mill nos. Ibuprofcn—6 tonnes. 

(NA). 

Ranbaxy Laboratories (P) Ltd; New Delhi. (Delhi-Union 
Territory)—L-Dopa—2 tonnes. (NA). 

Ranbaxy Laboratoris (P) Ltd; New Delhi. (Dellii-Umon 
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Territory)— Rifampicin Capsules—150 mg,—10 lakhs. —300 
nig.—4 lakhs. Rifampiom syrup—100/mg. 5, mi-750 litres. 
(NA). 

Sudarshan Chemical Industries Pvt. Ltd; Poona. (Maha¬ 
rashtra)- -3:3 Diehlorebia/idine Dihydrochloride—300 tonnes 
(NA). 

Hindustan lever Ltd; Bombay-20. (Maharashtra)-• Cham- 
pakal—5 tonnes. Fatty Aldehydes—5 tonnes. Benzaldehydes 
25 tonnes. Carveno 5 its derivatives — 3 tonnes. Cinnamic 
Alcohol—3 tonnes Carol Acetal—3 tonnes. Cyelemachant 
5 tonnes. Kastronc—5 tonnes. P-Crool (perfuinary grade) 

5 tonnes. Total -60 tonnes. (NA). 

Themis Pharmaceut icals, Bombay-60. (Amlheri-Malui- 
ruslura) - Tablets—250 mill, nos. Liquids—78,000 litres. In¬ 
jections—129 lakh nos. (SI ). 

Indian Drugs <f\ Pharmaceuticals New Delhi-49. (Hydera- 
bad-Andhra Pradesh.) -Diazepam (5mg. 10 mg.) tablets 

250 lakhs. Metronidazole (200 mg.) tablets—250 lakhs. Tri¬ 
methoprim Sulphumcihoxazolc (80 mg. 400 mg.) tablets - 60 
lakhs. Chloroquin Phosphate (250 mg.) tablets—2400 lakhs. 
(NA). 

Textiles 

Shri Ramalinga Choodambikai Mills. Ltd; Tirupur. (Tamil 
Nadu} Cotton Cloth-96 looms Ten y Lowe Is—12 looms. (SI). 

Bihar Stale Industrial Dev. Corp. Ltd; Patna - (Bihar)—Jute 
Products (Cement bags. Jute Twine <?’. sacking clothing bags) 
-- 16,000 tonnes* (Nli). 

Srec Siddeswar Textile Mills (P) Ltd; Mandipet, Dcvengere. 
(Karnataka).- -Cotton C'loih-85 looms (indigenous) make <T 
215 looms of import make. (NA). 

Jaipur Spg. <?. Weaving Mills Ltd; Bombay. (Juipur-Ryjas- 
than). -Cotton C'lolh—150 looms (indigenous) Wide Width 
Joth-50 looms (imported) Corduroy—50 looms (imported). 
Canvas- —50 looms (imported). (SI). 

Sundaram Spinning Mills, Komarapalayama (Via. Erode) 
Tamil Nadu. (Tamil Nadu).—Cotton Cloth—250 looms ol 
indigenous, make. Terry Towels- -50 imported looms. (Sir). 

Rajasthan Spg. Wvg. Mills Ltd; M-104, New Delhi. 
(Rajasthan)--Heavy Canvas Cloth —36 importded canvas looms. 
Terry-towelling cloth-24 imported terry towel looms). (SI:). 

Asbestos Packing <*. Manufacturing Co. Pvt. Ltd;, Bombay. 
(Bonibay-Maharashtra)--Tcxlilc Yarns, Packings, Mattresses 
Mantle nvinc 800 tonnes. (SL). 

The Dhanulakshmi Mills IJ; Tirupur-1 Coimbatore. (Tamil 
Nadu>~-Cotton Cloth—144 automatic looms of Indigenous 
Jerry. Towels—12 imported looms . (SE). 

M/s Shree Copal Industries Ltd: Rangpur Road, Kota-2. 
(Kota-Rujasihan)- -Cotton Fabrics- -300 indigenous looms. 
(SE). 

Paper & Pulp 

M/s Kores (India) Ltd; Plot No. 10 Off. Meses Road 
Worli Bombay-18. (Maharashtra).—High Grade Carbonising 
Tissue Paper, Airmail other kinds of light weight speciality 
Papers—3,500 tonnes. (NU). 

The Central India Spg. Wvg. f. Mfg. Co. Ltd; 24, Bruce 
Street, Fort, Bombay. (Nagpur-Maharashtra)- Tissue Paper- 2C0 
tonnes. Kraft Liner—500 tonnes. Carrugating medium —500*' 


Pester paper --300* (with an ultimate capacity of 3000 tonnes >< 
per annum of all varieties). (NA). 4 

M/s Bhanu Paper Mills I td: Tiruchirapalli. (FV!t avail ha- i 
lai-Tumil-Nadu) Pulp 4,000 tonnes. Paper Paper board j 
including draft A 1 , wrapping paper, wriiinu *V; Piinting paper. 
(NU). 

M/s I PIT) Packaging (P) ltd. T.‘'ajuti\ DNlt: Thana. : 
(Tarapur-Maharaslura)- Industiial paper - 10,000 tonnes. Paper ; 
board 2,000 tonnes, Whin* printing paper- 3.0(H) tonnes, 
(NU). 

M/s Drupa Agencies. I?-A, (Jukrnbaiia Road, North, Cal¬ 
cutta-20. (West Bengal). Pres* pan paper d\ Heruds 700tonn.es 
Leathcriod hoards 300 tonnes, Fibre Boards 400" Transformer 
boards- UK), tonnes (NU). 

M/s Nuclicm Plastics ltd 54 , I ml iN rial Area, Farldabad. : 
(Faridabad - Haryana)- High Purity (ellelose Pulp (F iller 
grade) - 3,300 tonnes. (NA). 

Shri Blmbatosh Das, C/o M,A W.S. Atkins Pvt. Ltd., 2I-A, > 
Shakespeare Surani. Calcutta-)?, til-Panv.navWest Bengal)— - 
Air Mail Onion--’-Skin -600 Tonnes, Base paper for lamina¬ 
tion <$; Allied Absorbent type* 1200". Uehrs quality heavy 
weight Bond -2,400 tonnes. ‘ High Tuisile Atlas paper-900- < 
tonnes. Punching paper board (for computer) tennes (NU). 

Food Processing Industries 

M/s 1 lour Food Ltd; 27, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Indore. 
(Dewas-Madhya Pradesh)--Protein Isolate* I TJ 0 tonnes. (NA). 

M/s Vegetable Industries <?« Product*. (India) Pvt. Lid; 52, 
Janpath, New Delhi. (Dclhi-Union Territory) Food Vege¬ 
tables Protein Products -3,000 tonnes. (iNU). 

Shri K.T. Mohan, 15, S.P. Koil Street, Mannady, Madras, 
(Coimbatore-Tamil Nadu).-> Starch 12,000 tonnes. Glucose 
—6,000 tonnes. Maize Oil, Maize Oil Cake, Mai/e Gluten, 
Tapioca Gluten, etc.-*3,000 tonnes. \ NU). 

Rubber Goods 

M/s Auto Miudials Pvt. Ltd; Maker Bhnvan, 18, New Marine 
Lines, Bombay-20. Aura,nnabad-Mid'ara‘ lit rad High Pressure 
Rubber Hisses 4,00,0)0 metres. (NU). 

M/s Radhu Industries, Radliu Cinema Building, G.T. Road, 
P.B. No. 9001 Shahdara. Dcthi-32. (Gba/iabad-UP).- Automo¬ 
bile Fan VTJelts - 15 lakhs nos. (NU). 

Synthetics Chemicals Lid; New Cheat Insurance Bldg; 
7-Jamshedji Tata Road, Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay-20. 
(Bareilly-UP). Steel Cord Rubber Conveyor Belling, "Textile 

Reinforced Rubber Conveyor Belting . 20,000 metres (700 

tonnes); 1 lakh metres (1400 tonnes) 25,000 metres (400 
tonnes). (NA). 

Shri 1LD. Patel; 7-A, Atul Park, Near Naranpura Char 

Rasta, Ahmedabad-13. (Gujarat)..Rubber Convenor Belting 

-500 tonnes, f an <?; V-Belts--6 lakh nos. (NU). 

Friends Beltings (P) Ltd; 66-Khurshid Market, Sadar Bazar, 

Dclhi-6. (Soncpat-Maryana).Rubber (Vnvcyor Belting- JC00 

tonnes. Fan l> V-Bclls—6 lakhs nos. (NU). 

Shri Rajesh Wadhwa, A-7, Meerut Road, Gha/iabad. 
(Ghuziubad- UP)— Conveyor Belting ITU) tonnes. Steel Cord 
Belting— 500 tonnes, (NU). 
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| Nirlon Synthetic Fibres <*. Chemicals Ltd: 115, Mahatma 
j Gandhi Road, P.B. No. 870, Bombay. (Maharashtra)-—Con- 
! vcyor Bellini', - 1200 ionnees, F an A. V-Bclts ■ ■■ 12 lakh nos. 
(NU). 

J l eather, Leather Goods & Pickers 

1 Sri Krishnarajendra Mills L id; A-14. West tnd C olony, New 
f Delhi-1. (Uttar Pradesh) ■ Fim-hed leather from Goat $- 
: Sheep Skms (such as upper leather lining leather) Makhnos.) 
f Finished Leather from hides •--< 150.000 nos. (NU). 

i 

* M/s l.itl Ciopul Gluid'.u Vi. Muliaiii Mansion, 163, S.P. 
| Mukherjcc Kil; Calcium. (I an^rii-Calcuila-lWcst Bengal)-- 

t inished I.calltci Irom Hides 5 lakh nos, Finished leather 
lYem skins 15 lakh nos. (NU), 

M M. Khalilullah (’<>., 45. Vcpcrv High Road, Periainenl, 
Madras. (North Aran I Tamil Nadu)—F 1 Tanned Goat 
I &: Sheep Skins 25 lakh pieces. I mished I.eat her- 6 lakh 

* pieces. (Sl'/NA). 

I Glass 

I 

The Shimbhaoh Industries Pvt. Ltd; P O. Shimbhaoli. Distt: 
I Meerut. (HapurUP) Cilass Bottles -18,(100 tonnes. (NA). 

< era mies 


Letters of Intents, Cancelled, Lapsed, 

Treated as Withdrawn 

(Information pertains to particular letters of intent only). 

M/s Kant S: Co. (P) Ltd; 15, Clive Row, Calcutta-1. 

Shri P.K. Badlani, c/o M/s Sadhana Textile Mills Pvt. Ltd; 
Off: Globe Mills Passage, Worli, Bombay-18.—Gears for 
Automobiles. 

Shri Virindcr Singh, 5/9, Kirti Nagar, Industrial Area, New 
Delhi -Propeller Shafts, etc. 

Shri M.S. Mani, 10, Rupak Society. St. Xavier High School 
Road, Ahmedabad.- -Fuel Injection Equipment. 

Mrs. Vijayarajo P. Rane Sardesai, Sanquelim, Goa—Baby 
Food, etc. 

The Secretary. Department of Commerce Industry, Govt, 
of M.P., Bhopal*- Biscuits. 

M/s Janta Sahakari Samiti, P B. No. 131, B-5 S\ 6, Industrial 
Estate, Jcdhpur.™ Scooters. 

Shri R.P. Mrdy, 14. Judges Court Road. Alipore. C’alculta- 
27—Various Fluorides. 

Shri V.A. Kumar. 401, Akash Da p, Barakhamba Road, 
New Delhi—Agricultural Tractors. 


M/s Belapur Reh.»cU>ries Ltd: PC). Beipahar, Sambalpur. 

I (Belpahar-Orissa) Fite Bricks 20,000 tonnes. (Zircon-Bricks 

! .5,000 tonnes. <?. low Grog <?. Plastic varieties —15,000 , 

tonnes) i.e - 60,000 tonnes after expansion. (SI'). 

, Cement <?. Gypsum Products 

Mysore Iron tL Steel I td; Bhadravali Post, Distt: Shimoga. 
(Bhadravali-Karnalaka) ■ Pori land Blast Furnace Slag Cement 
—70,000 tonnes. (SL). 

M/s Rnhtas ludustiics Ltd, limes Ifnu.e, 4th Fluor, 7, Baha¬ 
dur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi. (Dahniumigur-Bihar).— 
Portland Blast Furnace Slag Cement -2,22 lakh tonnes p.a. 
(SF). 

M/s Mysore Cements ltd, U( O Ihuk Buildings, 4th Floor, 
Parliament Street, New Delhi-1. (Narsingarh-I)amoh-MP)-- 
Portland Cement 4 lakh tonnes p.a. (NU), 

Timber Products 

Shri I.N. Bawri, Bara Bazar Road, Shillong. (K lut'd <?; 
Jantia Hills in Meghalaya) -Commercial Plywood including 
black boards 6'. Flush doois (4 mm basis)- 2 million square 
metres. (NU). 

Shri N. Venkaiva, 'limber Tcchnoh gist, G-2, 44/3, A.C, 
Guards. Hyderabad-4. (Fast Godavari-Andhra Pradesh)- - 
Commercial Plywood (4 mm equivalent)- I million Sq. metres. 
Decorative Veneers A. Plywood (4 mm equivalent)- 5 lakh sq. 
metres. (NU). 

The Indian Plywood I Manufacturing Co. Ltd;" 9-Wallace 
Street, Bombay-1. (Maharashtra) - Integrated Pi>wood. Ve¬ 
neers and other wood panel products —IS lakhs niuare metres 
(NU). 


t . 

KURUKSHETRA 

^ English fortnightly of 22 years’ standing 
1 published on behalf of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

An invaluable guide to understand 
rural India where 80% of the 
population lives. 

Deals with all aspects of village life 
j with emphasis on integrated 
I development, welfare of the weaker 
I sections, extension of new 
1 knowledge, more employment, 

' expansion ot the cooperative 
sector and local self-government. 


ALSO CARRIES FEED-BACK REPORTS FROM THE FIELD. 




SPECIAL OFFER 

it 25% concession on subscription 
tates to students, teachers (on produc¬ 
tion ot the certificate from their head of 
the institutions) end libraries. 

it 20% discount to subscribers of 
Kurukchctra on purchase of our publi¬ 
cations worth Rs. 5/• or more. 



Business Manager 
PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
Ministry of Information & Broadcasting 
Patiala House, New Delhi* 110001 


*3 a*: 


c.»p 73/69# 
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If tMt true story of 
Sri Balasubramantan 
of LalguOl is any 
indication, Indie' 
soon Hava fuNy 
exploited th« great 
potential in the 
country's youth. 

Balasubramanian joined BHEL 
10 years ago, as a peon. All he 
had was a high school certificate 
and a will to crow BHEL vhowed 
him the way. Intensive on-the-job 
training, lectures by experienced 
staff aided by audio-v isuul presen¬ 
tations— BHEL’s training centre 
took him through Quick, successive 
promotions and helped him to 
mature into a skilled technician. 
Today he earns more than font 
times his initial salary, and secs no 
limit to his ascent. Like the 
thousands of his colleagues, whose 
talents arc lully exploited by 
BHEL, he has shattered a myth 
and established a fact that Indian 
workers are among the world’s 
best in skill and efficiency. The 
emergence of BULL as a member 
of the International Power Club’ is 
the greatest testimony to this fact. 


All day* art Nhiy toys ct 

•Hit 

At BHEL, the employees get the 
opportunity to qualify themselves 
further, undergo specialised 
on-the-job training in a field most 
suited to their aptitudes Their 
achievements arc promptly reward¬ 
ed with promotions to senior 
positions and financial incentives. 
This is how the greatest success 
in industry has been achieved. By 
never forgetting how important 
the employees are. By treating 
every day like the May Day. 

Ovtr VU .1 Oeroraa In amptoyaa 
bnwflti—In amaitltlaa and 
walftra 

BHEL takes every possible step 
to give its employees a prosperous 
career and a happier home. BHEL 
has gone even ahead of our times 


fcy rifning ft bipartite agreement, 

• major step towards evolving a 
national wage policy. 

For the first time in the indus¬ 
trial hi*lory of India, the staff 
and the management have arrived 
at a mutually beneficial settlement 
— voluntardy and without 
involving « third party. 

Welfare Schemes for the entire 
families of employees help restore 
peace and happiness to thousa nds 
of homes. Amenities to staff com¬ 
pare with the best anywhere in 
the country Technicians are sent 
all over the world for training in 
the most up-to-date techniques in 
power generation and utilization. 

Not a alngta man-hour lost In 
2 ytan 

Naturally, today BHEL can turn 
out power equipment as modern 
as any other country in the world 
can. Productivity per employee 
touched Rs. 53,000/• per year in 


197 m ft* ftffthtftt R*. 36 , 600 /- It 
1972-73 and Rs 29,000 /- In 1971*71 
Another magnificent demon- g 
stration of the May Day spirit by 
BHEL employees is the fact that 
not a stogie mmtoour was toss to all the 
four units to the last 2 yean. 

BHEL- __ 

powsrsfid proaparity 

' Today, BHEI employs nearly 
45.000 people in its units at Bhopal* 
Hardwar, Hyderabad and Ttruchi. 
Who, by their dedicated labour, are 
helping the nation achieve self- 
sufficiency ip power and are thus 
opening up employment oppor¬ 
tunities to hundreds of thousands 
more. 

Guided by their spirit, BHEL 
will continue to exploit more 
young talents, turning manpower 
into workpower. 

Bharat ftary Elactrkak Ltd 

IS-20 Keubrh* Gandhi Marg 
New Delhi 110001 


Power 
to the 
people 
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Chairman's Speech 


^numop rivjDM m tara 

Creditable Performance 
in a Difficult Year 

The following is the address by the Chairman, Mr. R. G. S. 
Nairn, at the 48th Annual General Meeting held on May 17. 1974 
at Calcutta. ’ 


I have pleasure in welcoming you to 
the 48th Annual General Meeting of the 
Company. 

As the Directors' Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 31st Decern* 
her, 1973, have been iri your hands for 
some time, I should like, with your per¬ 
mission, to take them as read. 

THE AUTOMOTIVE TYRE INDUSTRY 

Industry production in 1973 totalled 
approximately 50 lakhs automotive tyres, 
about the same as in 1972. The continu¬ 
ed power shortage, difficulties in obtain¬ 
ing raw materials, frequent dislocation in 
transport facilities and labour problems 
in some units affected the production of 
the Automotive Tyre Industry in 1973. 
As a result, the gap between demand and 
availability of important product groups 
such as truck, rear tractor and earth- 
mover tyres has been further widened. 

The Fifth Five Year Plan target is 100 
lakhs automotive tyres, winch is to be 
achieved in 1978-79. It has been planned 
by the Government that the major part or 
this expansion programme will be achieved 
by new manufacturing units and letters of 
intent have been issued to about 15 new 
units. In this context, it should be 
remembered that the gestation period for 
new units can be three to four years, 
particularly due to extended deliveries for 
machinery. Consequently, the main bur¬ 
den of meeting the increasing market re¬ 
quirements will continue to rest on the 
existing manufacturers in the next few 
years. 

Following on the decontrol of selling 
prices for automotive tyres and tubes, the 
industry increased prices with effect from 
29th April, 1974, in order to cover a part 
of the cost increases which have taken 
place since November, 1968, when the 
prices were last fixed. 

In order to ensure that those tyres 


which are in short supply arc available to 
genuine consumers at the recommended 
retail prices, the Industry, wtih the assis¬ 
tance of the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments, is now in the process ofumpie- 
menting a revised distribution system. 

TftE COMPANY’ OPERATIONS IN 

1973 

Sales 

Total bales of your Company in¬ 
creased by 6.1% over 1972 to Rs. 101.65 
crores. This is the lirsf time that our 
turnover has exceeded Rs, 100 crores. 

The demand for all our products con¬ 
tinued to rise. However, in spite of the 
increased production, wc were not able to 
meet the demand, particularly for truck 
tyres where a shortage continues due to 
insufficient capacity. Your Company, 
therefore, took special steps to try to 
ensure equitable distribution throughout 
the country. As in the past, wc have 
maintained priority of supplies to vehicle 
manufacturers. State Transport under¬ 
takings and Defence. 

Sales of non-tyre products, particular¬ 
ly industrial rubber products such as 
conveyor and transmission belting, hoses 
and vee belts, increased by 11.2% by 
maximum utilisation of capacity. How¬ 
ever, the availability of bicycle iirrw 
was badly affected by a shortage of rim 
strip. 

Exports 

Dunlop India set up a new record in 
1973 by exporting to 87 countries and , 
earning Rs. 3.33 crores, the highest 
achieved by any tyre company in India. 

Amongst the products exported were 
a variety of automotive tyres, including 
tyres for aeroplanes, cycle tyres and 
tubes, cycle rims, vee belts, transmission 



belting and rubber solution. The ranee 
ot cycle tyres developed exclusively for 
export continued to perform well in the 
sophisticated IJ.S.A. market. 

A special feature in J973 was the 
development ol exports ol products such 
as sports goods, particularly tennis and 
squash rackets, produced by small scale 
enterprises, as also bicycles, bicycle com¬ 
ponents and slotted angles. An order 
for nearly lOO.OfX) tennis rackets was 
secured from ihc U.K. 

The Company took (he initiative of 
mvitmg a select number of potential 
overseas buyers to visit Dunlop factories 
in India and, as a result, large export 
orders were booked/ y 


in laiipmoa ot the 
creditable achievements as 
house, Dunlop India has 
Certificate of Eligibility 
Government of India. 


c ompany $ 
an export 
received a 
from the 


We are fully aware ot our responsibility 
to help the country to increase its foreign 
exchange earnings. We are therefore 
making increasing efforts to expand our 
exports. 


Production 

Although there were continuous 
power cuts throughout the year at the 
Sahaganj laclory, production was higher 
than in 1972. 

Al the Ambuuur factory, even though 
the severe power cuts in Tamil Nadu 
continued until the middle of July, the 
additional number of days worked dur¬ 
ing the year together with the full 
impact of the factory’s expanded capacity 
partially offset the effect of power shor¬ 
tages during the first half of the year and 
output was considerably higher than in 


At both factories, special emphasis 
was given to the production of those 
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types of tyros St> sljort supply, particularly 
truck and rear tractor tyres. 

Personnel 

Despite the difficult labour situation 
in the country, I am hapoy to report 
that since the reopening of the Ambattur 
factory on 29th January, 1973, industrial 
relations throughout the Company have 
remained satisfactory. The long-term 
agreements which govern the terms and 
conditions of employment of our 
unionised statr have gone a long way to 
maintain the stability in industrial 
relations in your Company. 

A tripartite settlement signed on 19ih 
September, 1973, as a supplementary to 
the long-term agreement of 17th May, 
1972, has resolved all outstanding issues 
at the Ambattur factory and restored a 
proper climate for productivity. 

[ take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of the commendable 
efforts made by the Company's employees 
during a difficult year, and conveying 
to all of them my sincere thanks. 

Profit and Loss Account 

Your Company L constantly endea¬ 
vouring to impro\e profitability by 
maximising production and achieving 
ail possible economies. In the case ot 
purchasing, we were able to effect subs¬ 
tantial economies by buying critical 
raw materials before the sharp price 
increases in the second half of 1973. On 
the operating side, in spite of rapid 
inflation, we have been able to contain 
cost increases to a reasonable level. One 
example is that, on an increased sales 
volume, transport and delivery expenses 
in 1973 were considerably lower (ban 
in the previous year. Furthermore, as a 
result of tighter controls, we were able 
to reduce our working capital, and inte¬ 
rest charges were Rs. 42 lakhs lower 
than in 1972. 

It was these measures that contributed 



Index of mwnmtm ini costJtttiid fW pi ices 


to the increase of Rs. 2.52 crores in the 
profit before tax for 1973. However, 
the total pre-tax profit at 4.9% of turn¬ 
over was not satisfactory. After main¬ 
taining the dividend at the same level of 
the last four years, wc have only been able 
to transfer Rs. 57.78 lakhs to Revenue 
Reserves, which is, of course, insufficient 
for continued development and growth 
of this Company. 

COSTS AND SELLING PRIC ES 

The decontrol of selling prices of 
automotive tyres and tubes is particularly 
welcome because, since November, 1968, 
selling prices have not been increased 
and. during this period, your Company 
has had to absorb the ever-increasing 
costs. 

7b give you an idea of the magnitude 
of these cost increases, our raw material 
costs of automotive tyres and tubes 
increased by 11.97,% between November, 
1968 and the end of June, 1973. Between 
July, 1973 and February, 1974. these 
costs have increased by a further 
29.74%, Between February and the 
beginning of April, 1974, raw material 
costs have escalated by a further 17.14%, 
making a total of 58.85%. 


The Agreements have been approved in 
principle by the Central Government 
and wc expect to sign detailed Agree¬ 
ments with the two Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporations in the near future. 

Briefly, the Agreements conceive of 
Dunlop U.K. preparing and providing 
project data in the U.K. and continued 
technical assistance being provided by 
Dunlop U.K, and Dunlop India for a 
period of five years after the commence¬ 
ment of production. 

A special feature of these Agree¬ 
ments is that part of the fees will be 
paid locally in Rupees, which will result 
in foreign exchange savings. 

The Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tions are responsible for execution cf 
the projects and both have expressed 
their desire to appoint Dunlop India as 
technical consultants in view of the unique 
expertise we have developed to under¬ 
take this work. 

Dunlop Indii? k proud to be associat¬ 
ed with these projects, which will help 
to reduce the present tyre shortage, 
provide employment and give momen¬ 
tum to industrial growth. 


I consider that the pragmatic decision 
by Government to decontrol automotive 
tyre and tube prices will provide the in¬ 
centive for increased production. This 
decision will also help your Company to 
operate economically and to generate 
funds to finance the R AD programmes, 
to provide for modernisation and growth, 
and to give shareholders a reasonable 
return on their investment. 

C OLLABORATION AGREEMENTS 

Two State Industrial Development 
Corporations, Andhra Pradesh and West 
Bengal, signed Technical Collaboration 
Agreements in November, 1973 with 
Dunlop Limited, U.K., and Dunlop India 
Limited for setting up automotive tyres 
and tubes factories in these two States. 



Documents being exchanged after the signing of the 
technical collaboration agreement with the West 
Bengal Industrial Development Corporation Ltd . 


We have also offered to supply 
know-how fer scooter and cycle tyres 
and tubes to two small scale manufac¬ 
turers and Government's approval is 
awaited, 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

I mentioned last year our intention 
1o establish an RAD unit for cycle 
tyres and tub*s. During the year, we 
have enlarged our objective and now 
plan to establish an integrated RAD 
Centre at Sahaganj, covering our entire 
product range. Om* intention is to 
consolidate all RAD efforts now spread 
around the organisation for better co¬ 
ordination and control, and thereby im¬ 
prove effectiveness of R AD expenditure. 
The new Dunlop Research Centre will 
also assist in providing technical facilities 
under agreements to other organisations. 

The greatest benefit from this new 
Research Centre will be derived if it 
has access to the basic know-how 
already available and being continually 
developed by our associates. Dunlop 
U.K. in association with Pirelli, Italy. 
This know-how, developed at a very high 
cost, has been provided to us in the past 
against a nominal technical aid fee. I, 
however, regret to inform you that cur 
discussions with Government for renewal 
of our Technical Aid Agreement with 
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Dualop have not yet been fruitful. 1 
earnestly hope that it shall be possible 
to renew this Agreement in the near 
future in the interest of local technology 
keeping abreast of fast moving interna¬ 
tional technological developments. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

As I have mentioned earlier, the de¬ 
control of automotive tyre and tube 
prices will help us to generate funds for 
modernisation and expansion. However, 
the cost increases that we have had to 
absorb, particularly over the last twelve 
months, and *hc production losses due 
to power shortages, have had a very ad¬ 
verse effect on our internal cash genera¬ 
tion. The credit control measures recently 
introduced by the Reserve Bank of India 
have further added to our financing 
problems. Consequently, this may 
necessitate a review of the implcmenta- 



your Company during these eventful 
years. The first pneumatic lyres to come 
to India were imported by Dunlop in 
1898 and this event marked the beginning 
of a revolution in road transport. In 
1936, your Ccmpany set up India's 
first automotive tyre factory at Sahaganj, 
West Bengal and thus enabled the 
country to take the first step towards 
self-sufficiency of a vital produet. 

Over the years, your Company hos 
identified itself with the nation's aspira¬ 
tions, anticipated the country’s needs and 
has very often been the first to manu¬ 
facture new products such as aircraft tyres 
for the Indian Air Force, Air-lndia and 
Indian Airlines; tyres for Vijaynnta 
tanks and other Defence vehicles; rubber 
conveyor belting for major piojects; 
tractor lyres and hoses for agriculture; 
tyres for animal drawn vehicles and 
special lyres for export. Even today, 
Dunlop is the country's only manufac¬ 
turer of aircraft tyres. 

I can claim with pride I hat Dunlop 
has developed its manufacturing facilities 
and skills to meet the needs of the 
country often at high developmental 
costs. This policy of your Company 
has made a major contribution towards 
achieving the national objective of self- 
reliance and served the country well in 
war and peace. 


A Jumbo jet fitted with Dunlop India tyres* Dunlop 
is the countrys only manufacturer of aircraft tyres . 

tion and timing of our expansion and 
modernisation projects. 


Dunlop India is also at the forefiont 
of the Tyre Industry’s drive for exports. 
Over the last five years (1969-73) we ex¬ 
ported to nearly 100 countries including 


the U.S.A.. the U.k. and the, tl.S.S.k. 
and earned Rs. 15.74 crores, which cons, 
t it ut cd a substantial part of the 
Industry’s exports. 

looking from every point of view, 
Dunlop India can be proud of its 
pioneering role over the last 75 years. 

On the threshold of the fourth 
quarter of a century, we look forward to 
making a still greater contribution to¬ 
wards the nation’s transport, industry, 
agriculture, Defence and exports. At the 
same time, our own creative ability, 
strengthened and supported by the latest, 
international technology, will ensure that 
India docs not lag behind world standards. 

The long record of Dunlop’s service 
to India and its contribution towards 
technological development mid .self-reli¬ 
ance places the Company in a very 
special position and 1 hope that the 
recent restrictive provisions of the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act will 
not be allowed to affect the Company's 
operations and fut ui c dcvclopmen t: 
plans. 

It is my sincere belief that in the 
years ahead Dunlop India will be allowed 
to play its part fully in meeting the 
country's increasing needs in many vital 
areas and thus contribute to national 
development. * 

Note: 7 his docs not purport to be a 
record of the proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting . 








The Energy Crisis has also cieatcd 
serious problems for us. Many of cur 
major raw materials, such as nylon tyre 
cord, carbon black, some synthetic § 
rubbers and rubber chemicals, arc § 
derived from oil, and apart from the | 
problems created by the increases in the § 
cost of these raw materials, their § 
availability in sufficient quantities is § 
uncertain. We also face continuing § 
power cuts, restricted supplies of fur- § 
nace oil for the Ambattur factory and | 
problems in obtaining the required 2 
quality and quantity of coal for the 2 
Sahaganj factory. In addition, wood S 
pulp for manufacturing rayon tyre § 
cord may be in short supply in the § 
second half of 1974. Nevertheless, I am § 
confident that these problems will be 2 
overcome in the longterm, and 1 view the 8 
future with optimism. | 

75 YEARS IN INDIA § 

In 1973, your Company completed 75 | ! 

years. This is, therefore, an appropriate s j 

occassion to recall the achievements of ^*c 
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INDIAN BANK 

( Wholly owned by the Govt, of India ) 

Head Office: 17, North Beach Road, Madras-600001. 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1973 


The Board of Directors have 
pleasure in presenting the audi¬ 
ted Balance sheet and Profit 
and Loss Account tor the year 
ended 31st December, 1973. 

IMPACT OF MONETARY 
POLICY: 

The working of the banking 
system during the year was 
conditioned more than ever 
before by the culmination of a 
series of credit control mea¬ 
sures clamped down by the 
monetary authorities ‘‘with a 
view to influencing the cost and 
availability of commercial bank 
credit”. In the wake of deepen¬ 
ing stresses and strains in the 
economy, interest rates on cer¬ 
tain classes of deposits were 
pul up though fractionally 
— Bank Rate itself was raised 
from 6% to 7%, apart of the 
Icndablc resources of the bank¬ 
ing system was mopped up by 
enhancing the statutory cash, 
reserve ratio from 3% to 7% 
in three stages accompanied by 
stepping up the statutory liqui¬ 
dity ratio itself to 32% from 
30%. The impact of these ratio 
revisions was to limit the lend¬ 
ing capability of the banking 
systemic about 61 % of the de¬ 
posit resources, as against 67 % 
at end of 1972. Recourse to 
refinance from the Reserve 
Bank was curtailed by the im¬ 
position of quantitative ceiling 
apart from raising the cost of 
borrowing as well. The net 
liquidity ratio (NLR) that go¬ 
verns the rate of interest payable 
or certain types of borrowings 
from the Reserve Bank was 
marked up from 36% to 40% 
in three stages, and the maxi¬ 
mum rate of interest so pay¬ 
able was hoisted back to 15% 
from 12% prevailing earlier in 
the year. The cost of bank cre¬ 
dit was directly marked up by 
the imposition, in two stages, 
of a minimum interest rate 


of 11 % on lendings by the bank¬ 
ing system, — except on cer¬ 
tain exempted categories of 
bank credit. The maximum 
permissible interest rate on ex¬ 
port credit was taken upto 8 %% 
(from 7%) und the minimum 
rate on bills under the New 
Bill Market Scheme was raised 
in two stages, from 8 % to 9.5 %. 

The impact of these succes¬ 
sive monetary restraints was a 
serious depletion of the liqui¬ 
dity position of the banking 
system, — as indeed the mea¬ 
sures were intended to be. 
But coming on the heels of ex¬ 
cess liquidity so temptingly 
prevailing only some months 
before, the sudden evaporation 
of liquidity had an unsettling 
effect both on the banking sys¬ 
tem as well as borrowers from 
the banking system, public 
und private sector borrowers 
alike. Despite some possible 
moderate fluctuations in liqui¬ 
dity in the coming months and 
years, any return to conditions 
of excess liquidity seems to be a 
far cry for quite a timetoconie. 
Indeed the banking system and 
the borrowers may have to 
gear themselves to conditions 
of credit stringency, maybe of 
increasing rigour, if the bank¬ 
ing system is to continue to 
support fresh investment in 
the productive segment of the 
economy. This poses an excit¬ 
ing challenge to the banking 
system to accelerate the pace 
of deposit mobilisation by 
winning over the most marginal 
of depositors through efficient 
arid inexpensive customer ser¬ 
vice, rationalisation of internal 
procedure, and extension rf 
branch network. The banking 
system should also ensure that 
the genuine credit requirements 
of the productive sector are 
not starved. The borrower has 
likewise to reckon with paucity 
of credit and foster financial 


discipline of the highest order 
in the management of the busi¬ 
ness enterprise. 

Thanks perhaps to the mode¬ 
rate size of its operations, In¬ 
dian Bank has sought to bring 
about a flexible approach by 
examining the credit require¬ 
ments of its borrowers in the 
productive sector on the merits 
of each case, and has endea¬ 
voured to reduce the hardship 
arising from the overall const¬ 
raint in its lendable resources. 
Drawals against sanctioned 
limits were not frozen by any 
rule of thumb method. 1 he 
flow of credit to the prioiiiv 
sectors in particular was allow¬ 
ed unrestrained as presented m 
greater detail elsewhere in tit is 
report. 

A YEAR OF SPECTACULAR 
GROWTH DEPOSITS RISE 
34.31% 

For Indian Bank, 1973 was 
a year of spectacular growth. 
Total deposits including C olo¬ 
mbo and Singapore branches 
rose smartly from Rs 164.86 
erorcs at end of 1972 to Rs. 
216.74 crores at end of 1973. 
Deposits in India (excluding 
deposits by other banks) in¬ 
creased from Rs. 154.25 
crores to Rs. 207.17 crotes. or 
34.31%, among the highest 
growth rates in public sector 
banks, if not the highest. The 
deposils of all scheduled com¬ 
mercial banks in India (other 
than intcr-bank deposits) rose 
however by 22.18% only, bet¬ 
ween last F riday of Decern hei 

End of Deposits of Indian 

the Bank in India (cx- 

ycar chiding deposits by 

other banks) 

(in crores of Rupees) 


1969 

82.20 

1970 

93 20 

1971 

116 dO 

1972 

154.24 

1973 

207.17 


1972 and 1973, Hereunder the 
comparative position of the 
Bank’s deposits as at the end 
of the last, five years. 

ADVANCES RISE 32.26% 

I he growth rate of Indian 
Bank's advances again sur¬ 
passed the average for sche¬ 
duled commercial banks. The 
bank's total advances include 
mg those at C olombo and Singa¬ 
pore braiwlies rose smartly 
from Rs 114.96 crores at the 
end of 1972 to Rs. 152.49 crores 
at the end of 1973. Advances 
at Indian branches alone rose 
from Rs. 110 94 croics to Rs. 
145 6? croies, or by 31.26%, 
agamst 2 7,15% for the schedu¬ 
led commercial banks in India 
beiween last Friday, December 
1972 and 1973, The Bank's 
credit deposit ratio in, India 
Mood at 70 29% as against 
08.97% for the scheduled conF 
meieial banks on the last Fri¬ 
day, December 1973. There 
was considerable diversifica¬ 
tion in the Bank's advances 
sector-wise and region-wise. 
The Bank’s foreign exchange 
business also continued to 
expand. 

A 

PRIORITY SIX TOR CREDIT: 

A relcrence was made in the 
eatlier paragraphs to the un¬ 
restrained flow of credit to 
priority sectors despite the 
credit squeeze. Indeed the 
growth m the piiority sector 
ciedit during 1973 was as high 
57 o.5%. surpassing even 
the 1972 increase of 41.58%, 
and as agamst 31.26% growth 


% increase of 

% increase of 

Indian Bank’s 

deposits of 

deposits over 

scheduled 

the previous 

commercial 

year 

banks in India 
over the last 
Friday of the 
previous year. 

13.20 

! 5.00 

13.40 

17.00 

24.60 

20.80 

32 85 t 

17.43 

54 31 

22.18 


“'The maximum interest rate mi export credit has since been 
further raised to 9% from 1st April, 1974. 
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f ! n the aggregate advances of 
i; the Bank during the year 1973, 
At the end of 1973 credit to 
priority sector made 35,58% 
of our total bank credit in 
* India as against 30,31% at 
l the end of 1972. The thrust in 
agriculture credit was far more. 

ENTREPRENEUR ADVISORY 
f SERVICE: 

In the sphere of small scale 
. industry assistance, the Bank 
launched during the year a 
package of free consultancy 
services to prospective entre¬ 
preneurs, particularly unem* 
ployed engineers, diploma hol¬ 
ders, University graduates and 
business executives, ^ to set 
themselves up in self-employ¬ 
ment. This scheme known as 
the Entrepreneur Advisory 
Service wan inaugurated by the 
Hon'ble Union Minister of 
Finance Shri Y.B. Chavan on 
3rd October 1973. This is anew 
dimension in the pre setting 
up assistance to technocrats 
who have the capacity but arc 
not conversant with the in¬ 
numerable preliminaries to the 
setting up of a project in¬ 
cluding: 

identification of project 
market for the product 
location of the project 
sources of machinery and 
raw material 

power, water, sheds and other 
infrastructure 
procedural requirements 
raising financial resources 

One of the special services 
under the scheme is to enable 
the new entrepreneur to meet 
established industries which 
may be interested in buying the 
product proposed to be manu¬ 
factured and also arrange for 
special consultancy w r ith busi¬ 
ness executives of standing in 
the line of manufacture. The 
scheme initially operative for 
unemployed technocrats in and 
around Madras has made a 
good progress. Since its in¬ 


auguration in October 1973. 
26 projects have been set up 
through the Bank's Entre¬ 
preneur Advisory Service, 15 
units arc promoted by en¬ 
gineering graduates, 2 units 
by diploma holders in engineer¬ 
ing, 8 units by University 
graduates and one unit by 
ii housewife. The range of 
products manufactured in¬ 
cludes magnetos, alternators 
and ignition coil, for automo¬ 
biles, furnace equipments, 
foundry die casting items, 
spiral wound metallic gaskets 
used in chemical processing 
industries, sodium bichromate, 
industrial gloves and educa¬ 
tional aids. The 26 units have 
provided employment oppor¬ 
tunities for about J 50 people, 
most of them skilled. 


BRANCH EXPANSION: 

Our programme of branch 
expansion was pressed for¬ 
ward with greater vigour in 
1973. 07 new branches were 
opened, against 43 in 1972, 
The Bank has opened 208 new 
branches in the last five years 
taking the total number of 
branches in India to 427 at 
end of 1973. Of the 208 new 
branches 118 were in rural 
centres, 38 semi-urban, 17 
urban and 35 metropolitan. 
Again, 113 out of the 208 new 
branches were opened in the 
lead districts allocated to In¬ 
dian Bank. The new branches 
have been actively developed 
to become an instrument of 
credit assistance, particularly 
rural and semi-urban branches. 
They have contributed subs¬ 
tantially to the growth of ad¬ 
vances to priority sectors. They 
have also helped direct em¬ 
ployment opportunity. Of the 
total 6221 staff members on 
the Bank's rolls at end of 1973, 
1348 members are working in 
the branches opened in the last 
five years. 654 members arc 
at our newly opened rural and 
semi-urban brandies, the num¬ 
ber of staff at the new branches 
has progressively risen from 
102 at end of 1969 to 1348 at 
end of J 973. 


The Bank has drawn up a 
more ambitious programme of 
branch expansion for the year 
1974. In consultation with the 
Reserve Bank of India and the 
Government of India the Bank 
has taken up a special program¬ 
me of branch expansion in the 
under-banked State of Orissa 
and the under-banked Telen- 
gana area in Andhra Pradesh. 
The Bank also contemplates 
opening a chain of branches in 
important centres in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, 
Haryana. Rajasthan and Gu¬ 
jarat in order that the Bank will 
be able to handle its growing 
volume of business. 

STAFF TRAINING: 

The Directors have always 
set great store by staff train¬ 
ing as the very basis of the 
Bank's development. A refe¬ 
rence was made in the earlier 
reports to the special steps 
taken to attune the vision of 
managers to the larger pur¬ 
poses of banking, as an instru¬ 
ment of socioeconomic change. 
The range and depth of train¬ 
ing was further accelerated 
during 1973. It was noticed 
that apart from the altitudinal 
reorientation, credit officers re¬ 
quired lot more technical skill 
to handle the variety of credit 
requests from the priority sec¬ 
tors, as also the highly specia¬ 
lised technique of financing the 
large scale and petro-chcmical 
industries. A specially designed 
course, with particular refe¬ 
rence to term lending, foreign 
exchange operations, etc., was 
therefore initiated during the 
year. These courses were con¬ 
ducted in Bombay and Delhi 
also so as to integrate the en¬ 
vironmental aspects into the 
technical, skills of credit 
management. As many as 1689 
staff members of different cadre 
went through one or other type 
of training in the college dur¬ 
ing the year 1973. 

BANK S PATRONS; 

The number of deposit a<^r 
counts in the Bank's books in 


India rose from $,97,794 at the 
end of 1972 to H ;78,416 at end 
of 1973 and lending accounts 
from 1,62,252 to 2,40,158, The 
Board of Directo rs are grateful 
to the Bank’s patrons 
in India and abroad for their 
goodwill and wholehearted 
support to the Bank. 

STAFF: 


The Bank's staff strength in 
India was considerably aug¬ 
mented to handle the increasing 
volume of the Bank’s business. 
As many as 1,231 clerical cadre 
staff were recruited during 
1973, as against 393 only in 
the year 1972. 364 members of 
the clerical cadre were promo¬ 
ted to the officer cfSoie as 
against 197 in the pre^bus year. 
Promotions from subordinate 
staff to clerical cadre were 31 
against 25 in the previous year. 
113 members were directly re¬ 
cruited as officers against 73 
in the previous year. 247 mem¬ 
bers were recruited to the sub¬ 
ordinate staff cadre against 
175 in the previous year. As 
at the end of 1973 the Bank 
has the privilege of being serv¬ 
ed by 6,221 staff members in 
India — 1,590 officers, 3,289 
clerical cadre staff and 1,342 
subordinate cadre staff—aga¬ 
inst 4,797 at the end of 1972 
and 4,288 at the end of 1971. 
The Board of Directors place 
on record their deepest appre¬ 
ciation of the team work and 
dedication to duty of the staff 
of all cadre of the Bank which 
accounted for the Bank's 
spectacular progress in the year 
1973. The Directors are confi¬ 
dent that the staff will continue 
to enhance the image of the 
Indian Bank in the comity of 
Indian Banking. 


For and on behalf of the Board 

G. LAKSHMINARAYANAN 
Chairman & Managing Director 

Madras: 17th May, 1974. 
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potatoes and oranges, however, 
declined. The sub-group in¬ 
dex lor “milk $, milk products'' 


registered a rise of 2.0 pci umt 
to 309.9 on account of an in¬ 
crease iti the prices <>1 both 
milk <*’: ghee. Th.c sub-group 
index for "edible oils” re¬ 
ceded by 0.5 pc»- cent to 380.4 
owing to a fall in the 
prices of coconut oil and 
juudurd oik The prices of 
groundnui oik gingclly oil 
and va.naspati, however, moved 
up. 

The sub-group index for 
“fish, eggs 8. meat" went 
up by 2.0 per cent to 478.3 


due to higher prices ot felt 
The prices of eggs and meat, 
however, recorded a fall. 
Lower prices of sugar, gur and 
khandsari brought down tire 
sub-group index for “sugar 
?• allied products” by 4,2 per 
cent to 277.0. The sub-group 
index for ‘ other food articles** 
went up by 3.2 per cent to 
26.4 due to a rise in the prices 
of spices and condiments, cof¬ 
fee, salt and processed food. 

Liquor & Tobacco 

The index for “liquor & 


The dtittciAL Wholesale Prices 
Index for All Commodities 
(with the year ended March 
1962 as 100) increased by 
I 4 per cent to 274.9 during 
February, 1974 when compared 
to 271,1 for January, 1974. 
All the constituent groups con¬ 
tributed to this increase. The 
increase in different groups was 
as follows: -food articles ( j-0.8 
per cent to 3J5.9), liquor & to¬ 
bacco (+3.5 per cent to 261.8) 
fuel, power, light 8. lubri¬ 
cants (+0.7 per cent to 237.3) 
industrial raw materials (+1.3 
per cent to 325,5) chemicals 
(j-4.2 per cent to 238.0) 
machinery & transport equip¬ 
ment (+0.7 per cent to 197.1) 
md manufactures ( j 2.6 per 
xnt to 227,3). 

f ood Articles 

The sub-group indices for 
“cereals” and ‘“pulses” rose 
8y 2.6 and 1.2 per cent to 
293.1 and 442.5 respectively due 
3> an increase in the prices 
‘f almost all the cereals and 
?ulses (except jowar and ragi 
n careals and moong in pulses 
vliich fell). The rise in both the 
ibove sub-groups resulted in 
rushing up the index for 
Voodgrains” by 2.3 perc ent 
o 320.3. At this level the in- 
lex for “Foodgrains” was 
tlso .higher by 22.5 per cent 
vheri compared to that of a 
'eat ago. 

The sub-group index for 
‘fruits & vegetables” moved 
ip by 1.5 per cent to 302.8 
lue to a rise in the prices 
>f onions, bananas and 
ashewnuts. The prices of 


Groups 8. Sub-Groups 


Index Number, of Wholesale Prices by Croups and Sub-Groups 

(Base 196 1-62^100) 
Percentage rise (+) or 

Groups f eh 1974 Jan. 19 74 Fob. 1973 fall (—) in Feb 1974 


food Articles 315.9 313.3 251.1 | 0 8 + 25.8 

(a) Foodgruius 320.3 313.2 261.4 - j 2.3 +22.5 

(7?reals 295.1 285.7 242 9 ~| 2.6 | 20.7 

Pulses 442.5 437.2 345.1 +1.2 -+28.2 

Fruits 8 , vegetables 302 8 298.3 271.9 -1 1.5 +-36.5 

Milk & milk products 309 9 303 > 231.5 +2.0 +33.9 

Ldible oils 380 3 587 4 269.7 0.5 +41.0 

Fish, eggs A meat 478.3 469.0 315.4 +2.0 + 5J.6 

Sugar allied products 277 0 2 89.1 4/4.5 -**4.2 —41.6 

Others 216.4 209.7 168.7 -|3.2 +28.3 

Liquor 8 , Tobacco 261 8 56 L0 241 8 j 3.5 +8.3 

Fuel, Power, Light Ik Lubricants 2 3 /. 3 235 7 184.7 -1 0.7 +28.5 

Industrial Raw Materials 32> 5 531 2 235.5 i 1-3 * |-38.2 

Fibres 245.6 234 9 188.2 -| 4 6 -) 30.5 

Oilseeds 417 1 416.9 282.2 j 0.4 +47.8 

Minerals 145.0 145 0 138.4 * +4.8 

Others 28S. 7 285.8 228.7 ! 1,0 +26.2 

Chemicals 238.0 228.5 202.4 +4.2 +17.6 

Machinery c^. Transport Equipment 197.1 195.8 1/0.3 j 0.7 + 15.7 

Electrical machinery 188.415 188 4 1/1.7 — +9.7 

Non-clcclrical machinery 219 3 218.4 180.9 -j 0.4 +21.2 

Transport equipment 164.6 16*1,1 149.9 I 2.0 +9.8 

Manufactures 727 J 271.5 I<S1.3 -j 2.6 +25.4 

Intermediate Products 306.9 299,7 222. J - j 2.4 +38.2 

Finished Products 208 0 202 5 171.4 +2.7 +21.4 

Textiles 205.8 198.9 170 6 +3.5 +20.6 

Cotton manufactures 192.8 191 <S 168 f O -J 0.5 +J4.8 

Jute manufactures 246.8 519.9 1^7.7 **+12.2 -j 23.5 

Silk 8 , rayon manufactures 170.9 163.1 127.1 H 4.8 +34.5 

Woollen manufactures 324.7 324.7 212.0 Nil +53.2 

Coir mats 8 ; mattings 201.4 201.4 201.4 Nil Nil 

Metal products 255.9 249 5 199.3 +2.6 +28.4 

Non-mctallic products 199,1 197.4 + >1<2 -|“0.9 +23.5 

Chemical products 186.4 J82.3 J57.0 +2.2 +48.7 

Leather products 120.0 111.5 # 100.1 --7.6 +19.9 

Rubber products 168.2 163.5 159.3 - 2.9 +5.6 

ftaper products J59.3 151.8 137,3 -J-4J - -16.0 

OiLkes 369.3 384.3 288.2 -3.9 +23.8 

Miscellaneous products J4I.7 133.8 124.5 -J-5.9 +13.8 

All Commodities 274.9 271.1 217.7 +L4 +26.3 

E: Estimated 

Source: Ministry of Industrial Development, Office of the Economic Adviser to the Govt, 
of India. 
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tobacco 4 * numt up by 3.5 per 
cent to 26.8 due to an in 
crease in the prices of raw to¬ 
bacco and tobacco manufac¬ 
tures. 

Fuel, Power, light <fc 
Lubricants 

The index for this group 
moved up by 0.7 per cent to 
237.3 due to an advance in 
the prices of lubricating oil. 
However, the prices of castor 
oil showed a fall. 

Industrial Raw Materials 

The sub-group index for 
“fibres" went up by 4.6 per 
cent to 245.6 owing to an in¬ 
crease in the prices of cot tea) 
raw, jute raw, mesh*, wool 
raw and coir fibre. However, 
the prices of hemp raw and 
silk raw declined. 

Higher prices of groundnuts, 
linseed, gingellysced and rape- 
seed raised the sub-group 
index for “oilseeds' 1 by 0.4 
per cent to 417.1 although, 
the prices of castor seed; 
cotton seed and copra dec¬ 
lined. The sub-group index 
for "minerals' 1 stood station¬ 
ary at its previous month's 
level of 145.0 Enhanced prices 
of raw hides, raw skins, 
tanning materials and lac push¬ 
ed up the index for "other in¬ 
dustrial raw materials" by 1.0 
per cent to 288.7. 

Chemicals 

The index for “chemicals' 1 
group rose by 4.2 per cent to 
238.0 due to an increase in the 
prices of caustic soda, sulphu¬ 
ric acid, nitric acid, bleaching 
powder, sodium hydrosulphite 
and copper sulphate. 

Machinery & Transport 
Equipment 

The sub-group index for 
"electrical machinery" stood 
stationary at its last month's 
level of 188.4. The index for 
non-electrical machinery ad¬ 
vanced by 0.4 per cent to 219.3 
due to a rise in the prices of 
machinery other than electric. 
The index for “transport equip¬ 
ment" went up by 2.0 per cent 
to 164.6 on account of a rise 


in tiie prices of vehicles and 
cycles. 

Manufactures 

Manufactures group comp¬ 
rising of (a) Intermediate pro¬ 
ducts am. finished products" 
advanced by 2.6 per cent to 
227.3. 

Intermediate Products 

The index for “intermediate 
products" went up by 2.4 per 
cent to 306.9 due to a rise in 
the prices of cotton yarn, rayon 
coir yam, leather zinc brass 
sheets, copper sheets, tin and 
lead. The prices of linseed oil, 
however, fell. 

Finished Products 

Higher prices of cotton 
manufactuies (-[ 0.5 per cent 
to 192.8) jute manufactures 
(12.2 per cent to 246.8) and 


Government and semi-govern¬ 
ment securities 
Govt, of India 
State governments 
Semi-government institutions 
Debentures 
Preference shares 
Ordinary shares 
Tea plantations 
Cotton textiles 
Jute textiles 

Silk, woollen and rayon textiles 
Iron Sl steel 
Aluminium 
Tt an sport equipment 
Electrical machinery, apparatus 
appliances, etc. 

Chemical fertilisers 
Other basic industrial 
chemicals 
Cement 

Paper and paper products 
Rubber and rubber products 
Electricity generation and 
supply 
Shipping 


s’Ik -ft rayon manufactures 
(4-4.8 per cent to 170.9) raised 
the sub-group index for “tex¬ 
tiles" by 3.5 per cent io 205.8. 

The indices for woollen manu¬ 
factures and coir mats & mat¬ 
tings remained unchanged at 
their earlier month’s level of 
324.7 and 201.4 respectively. 
Metal products rose by 2.6 
per cent to 255.9 due to an 
increase in the prices of iron 
& steel manufactures, cutlery 
hardware and aluminium 
utensils. Enhanced prices of 
bricks & tiles, glass manufac¬ 
tures, pottery goods and lime 
pushed up the sub-group index 
for "noil-metallic products" 
by 0.9 per cent to 199.1. Higher 
prices of paints & varnishes, 
toilet requisites, essential oils 
and insecticides raised the in¬ 
dex for “chemical products" by 
2.2 per cent to 186.4. 

The sub-group index fur 


98.8 

98.8 

98.4 

98.4 

98.4 

97.8 

99.9 

99.8 

99.8 

100.7 

100.8 

100.8 

97.4 

97.0 

97.0 

93.7 

94.0 

93.9 

101.5 

125.5 

126.4 

95.4 

113.2 

113.3 

102.9 

151.8 

152.1 

103.3 

181.8 

178.5 

118.1 

145.5 

146.5 

57.2 

67.7 

67.3 

70.2 

78.5 

77.9 

84.3 

94.4 

97.4 

109.6 

127.9 

129.5 

137.9 

190.0 

191,3 

107.1 

124.5 

125.5 

97.3 

105.8 

106.6 

108.1 

156.9 

158.2 

89.5 

117.7 

117.7 

79.5 

85.4 

85,9 

110.0 

146.7 

150.9 


“leather j%)^ct^idvancedi In 
7.6 per cerjEfir 120.0 due to ari 
increase in tie prices of leather 
(shoes). The index for "rubber 
products 11 advanced by 2.9 per 
cent to 168.2 owing to a rise 
in the prices of other rubber 
products. The prices of rubber 
tyred tubes, however, regis 
tered a fall. The sub-group in¬ 
dex for ‘‘paper products' 
moved up by 4.9 per cent t< 
159.3. 

The index for “oil cakes 
drifted lower by 3.9 pci 
cent to 369.3. The sub-grouj 
index for "miscellaneous pro 
duels" moved up by 5.9 pci 
cent, to 141.7 due to an 
increase in the prices of plastic 
materials, lamps & lanterns, 
plywood, teachest and clocks L 
watches. On the whole the index 
for “finished products" ad¬ 
vanced by 2,7 pet’ cent to 208.0 
during under ic- 

view, # 


(Base: 1970-71-100) 


98.3 

98.2 

98.1 

97.8 

97.6 

97 5 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

97.0 

96.9 

96 ( ) 

93.9 

93.9 

93 7 

126.2 

127.3 

128 5 

113.4 

113.3 

113.2 

152.3 

156.0 

157.6 

J77.7 

177.0 

177.0 

146.1 

146.3 

148.4 

66.5 

67.8 

68.7 

75.9 

75.5 

75.6 

95.7 

98,4 

101.3 

129.8 

129.6 

130.5 

189.4 

189.8 

189.5 

125.4 

127.3 

128.6 

109.1 

108.6 

107.9 

157.7 

157.2 

158.8 

117.1 

117.1 

120.3 

86.1 

86.2 

85.4 

150.6 

153.8 

154.9 


Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Week ended 


1973 


1974 


April 28 Mar. 30 April 7 April 13 April 20 April 27 
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Reserve Bank of India (Rs lakhs) 


' > 1 ' 

May 3, 
1974 

A week 
ago 

A month 
ago 

A year 
ago 

ssue Deparment 
sjotos held in bank¬ 
ing department 

9,46 

50,76 

2,76 

13,78 

^otes in circulation 

6,420,49 

6,373,73 

6,268,38 

5,598,95 

Total notes issued 

6,429,95 

6,424,49 

6,271,14 

5,612,73 

jold coin and bullion 

182,53 

182,53 

182,53 

182,53 

A)reign securities 

141,74 

141.74 

141,74 

171,65 

lupee coin 

1,55 

5,53 

1,79 

9,19 

jovernrnent of India 
rupee securities 

6,104,14 

6,094,69 

5,945,08. 

2.49,36 

banking Department 

)eposits of central govt. 

54,18 

65,48 

66,00 

52,01 

Deposits of state govt. 

21,44 

J 7,69 

21,87 

28,82 

deposits of banks 

530,79 

539,90 

666,47 

318,87 

)ther deposits 

349,76 

180,14 

123,28 

78,74 

3ther liabilities 

1,467,33 

1,423,12 

1,394 57 

1,122,70 

Total liabilities or assets 

2,423,50 

2,226,32 

2,272,19 

1,601,13 

slotes and coins 

9,52 

50,83 

2,83 

13,86 

balances held abroad 

591,63 

443,59 

366,35 

213,95 

.ouns and advances to: 
State governments 

236,76 

284,38 

244,78 

135,77 

Scheduled commercial 
banks 

384,45 

335,18 

378,16 

25,44 

hate co-operatl^d^nks 

257,80 

292,8! 

292,81 

273,11 

)ther Joans and advance* 

> 206,22 

204,19 

197,01 

128,96 

Jills purchased Md 
discounted: tifternal 

278,11 

278,71 

262,43 

18,46 

Ciovt. treasuryry bills 

145,88 

159,18 

102,30 

308,68 

nvestments 

167,43 

131,83 

335,96 

425,51 

31 hers assets 

146,47 

85,63 

89,55 

57,39 


Scheduled Commercial Banks 

(Rs lakhs) 


1. Demand depo- 





sits 

4,381,55 

4,443.69 

4,327,69 

3,738,24 

2. Time deposits 

3. Aggregate de- 

5,914,39 

5,895.17 

5,772.70 

5,043,83 

posits 

4. Borrowings from 

10.795,94 

10.338,86 

10,100,07 

8,782*07 

Reserve Bank 

384,45 

335,18 

378,17 

25,44 

5. Cash 

6. Balances with 

258,93 

258,36 

2*47,08 

235,88 

Reserve Bank 

7. Cash and Ba¬ 
lances with Re- 

509,55 

522,63 

647,47 

302,58 

serve Bank 

8. Investments m 
government se¬ 

768,48 

780,99 

894,5 :> 

536,46 

curities 

2,405,50 

2,400,06 

2 374 02 

2,131,32 

9. Advances 

10. Inland bills pur¬ 
chased#; dis¬ 

6,084,25 

6,050,57 

5,988,06 

5.040,34 

counted 

11. Foreign bills pur- 
purchased & dis¬ 

1,079,34 

1,071,68 

1,032.17 

888,41 

counted 

12. Total bank cre¬ 

390,14 

385,91 

369,24 

254,20 

dit 

13. Percentage of: 

7,553,73 

7,508,16 

7,389,48 

6,182,94 

(7) to (3) 

7,46 

7.55 

8 86 

6.11 

(8) to (3) 

23.36 

23 21 

23.50 

24,27 

(12) to (3) 

73.37 

72.62 

73 16 

70.40 


Sources: Reserve Hank of India 


Money 

Supply with the Public 




(Rs clores) 

Week ended 

1973 




1974* 



April 27 

Mar 29 

April 5 

April 12 

April 19 

April 26 

Money Supply with the Public 

9,607 

10,750 

10,971 

11,159 

11,170 

1IJ59 

Currency with the Public 

5,694 

6,323 

6,469 

6,567 

6.581 

6,553 

Others Deposits with the Reserve Bank 

45 

46 

40 

4? 

40 

38 

Bank Money 

3,867 

4,38! 

4,462 

4,550 

4,549 

4,568 

Factors affecting Money Supply 







(1 —5) 







1. Net Bank Credit to Government Sector (a j b) 

8,108 

8,695 

8,899 

9,052 

8,998 

8,9 75 

(a) Reserve Bank’s net Credit to Govt. Sector 

5,879 

6,240 

6,434 

6,579 

6,501 

6,484 

(b) Other Bank’s Credit to Govt. Sector 

2,229 

2,455 

2,465 

2,473 

2,497 

2,491 

l, BankCredit to Commercial Sector (a-fb) 

7,605 

9,058 

9,155 

9,168 

9,197 

9,347 

(a) Reserve Bank’s Credit to Commercial Sector 

247 

562 

568 

577 

586 

591 

(b) Other Bank’s Credit to Commercial Sector 

7,358 

8,496 

8.587 

8,591 

8,611 

8.756 

3. Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector 

588 

678 

656 

642 

651 

667 

4. Government’s Net Currency Liabilities to the Public 

464 

491 

494 ' 

490 

490 

484 

5. Non-Monclaiy Liabilities of Banking Sector (a+b-fc) 7,158 

8,172 

8,233 

8,193 

8,166 

8,314 

(a) Time Deposits with banks m ♦ 

5,285 

6,129 

6,082 

6,176 

6,187 

6,223 

(b) Net Non-Monctary liabilities of R.B.I. 

J ,146 

1,429 

1.387 

1,354 

1,377 

1,412 

(c) Residual 

727 

614 

773 

663 

602 

679 

^Provisional 




Source: 

Reserve Bank of India 
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Consumer Price Index NumberS for Industrial Worker* 


If 


Centre 

1965- 

66 

1967- 

68 

1968- 

69 

1969- 

70 

1970- 

71 

1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 


4 


1973 




1974 

jg, 

Jan. 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan 





(.Base: 1949— 

100) 





A 




AlMndia 

169 

213 

212 

215 

226 

233 

251 

255 

295 

300 

301 

W 

309 

315 

316 

321 






(Base: 1960= 

= 100) 









All-India 

__ 

_ 

174 

177 

186 

192 

207 

210 

243 

247 

248 

254 

259 

260 

264 

Ahmed a bad 

130 

168 

165 

176 

151 

198 

211 

236 

233 

233 

241 

257 

257 

262 

264 

AI way e 

145 

183 

198 

197 

198 

202 

215 

211 

275 

287 

273 

273 

275 

246 

265 

Asansol 

140 

168 

176 

187 

189 

194 

206 

205 

234 

244 

244 

255 

256 

— 

— 

Bangalore 

144 

172 

180 

183 

186 

194 

212 

223 

250 

258 

275 

275 

273 

274 

280 

Bhaviiagur 

132 

173 

176 

178 

186 

194 

217 

232 

266 

265 

266 

277 

285 

289 

293 

Bombay 

130 

162 

167 

175 

182 

190 

203 

205 

235 

227 

228 

228 

236 

238 

241 

Calcutta 

131 

163 

170 

172 

182 

187 

197 

195 

217 

220 

222 

240 

237 

238 

240 

Coimbatore 

132 

151 

147 

154 

163 

177 

189 

193 

210 

211 

212 

214 

223 

226 

232 

Delhi 

136 

172 

178 

185 

199 

211 

222 

226 

256 

259 

264 

272 

274 

271 

278 

Digboi 

138 

198 

185 

J80 

189 

188 

198 

198 

232 

232 

230 

230 

242 

252 

249 

Gwalior 

139 

191 

179 

184 

191 

197 

214 

220 

264 

265 

258 

272 

275 

280 

290 

Howrah 

137 

178 

181 

176 

186 

191 

206 

205 

229 

225 

234 

249 

251 

252 

256 

Hyderabad 

140 

167 

173 

185 

J89 

195 

211 

215 

255 

253 

247 

249 

249 

257 

257 

Jamshedpur 

136 

183 

171 

190 

183 

187 

202 

200 

258 

249 

244 

254 

254 

259 

268 

Madras 

134 

151 

150 

160 

170 

182 

203 

211 

226 

226 

224 

226 

231 

233 

238 

Madurai 

128 

146 

148 

162 

183 

193 

206 

219 

228 

231 

237 

237 

247 

248 

254 

Monghyr 

151 

215 

185 

188 

203 

204 

225 

223 

264 

264 

278 

298 

305 

— 

— 

Mundkayam 

138 

173 

186 

191 

197 

199 

210 

210 

267 

279 

269 

266 

274 

266 

271 

Nagpur 

138 

164 

166 

176 

187 

192 

203 

204 

259 

260 

261 

260 

279 

278 

275 

Saharanpur 

141 

188 

176 

181 

186 

196 

213 

220 

241 

246 

243 

256 

263 

— 

— 

Sholapur 

128 

165 

167 

176 

185 

198 

216 

229 

281 

276 

281 

279 

283 

298 

293 









Source: 

Labour Bureau, Govt, of India 



Consumer Price Index Numbers for Urbah Non-Manual Employees 


















(Base: 

1960= 

100) 




1965- 

1967- 

1968- 

1969- 

1970- 

1971- 

1972- 

1972 



1973 



Centre 


66 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

— 
















Nov, 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

All-India 


132 

159 

161 

167 

174 

180 

192 

194 

211 

216 

218 

219 

223 

226 

Bombay 


132 

153 

156 

162 

168 

172 

183 

184 

206 

208 

202 

200 

202 

205 

Delhi-New Delhi 


131 

154 

162 

168 

174 

180 

190 

189 

205 

208 

215 

217 

219 

223 

Calcutta 


126 

152 

156 

162 

170 

174 

180 

180 

193 

197 

199 

202 

210 

211 

Madras 


133 

154 

154 

161 

175 

188 

204 

207 

222 

224 

228 

226 

229 

235 

Hyderabad-Secuuderabad 


133 

155 

159 

167 

174 

180 

195 

198 

216 

220 

222 

221 

223 

228 

Bangalore 


133 

156 

160 

164 

172 

180 

194 

195 

215 

220 

223 

232 

233 

235 

Lucknow 


132 

159 

156 

161 

166 

174 

185 

185 

202 

207 

215 

214 

220 

221 

Ahmedabad 


131 

160 

162 

168 

171 

173 

188 

190 

218 

221 

215 

220 

224 

225 

Jaipur 


133 

162 

168 

176 

183 

188 

205 

205 

227 

233 

246 

244 

252 

253 

Patna 


139 

170 

174 

180 

191 

190 

199 

203 

216 

219 

224 

224 

229 

230 

Srinagar 


134 

160 

167 

174 

184 

191 

191 

202 

206 

209 

213 

211 

215 

219 

Trivandrum 


131 

165 

168 

172 

178 

183 

198 

201 

218 

225 

230 

228 

230 

241 

Cuttack-Bhub:me$war 


142 

164 

167 

169 

176 

184 

196 

201 

20f 

tfl4 

216 

218 

228 

231 

Bhopal 


133 

166 

166' 

172 

180 

188 

204 

208 

224 

233 

237 

242 

243 

244 

Chandigarh 


129 

155 

164 

171 

178 

183 

194 

193 

203 

209 

217 

219 

221 

221 

ShiUonl ^ 


123 

155 

163 

164 

366 

175 

183 

186 

196 

202 

208 

205 

208 

214 


Source : CSO 
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Lessons of 
the strike 


The government's handling of the railway 
strike has confirmed certain proprieties and 
clarified the priorities. Where a politically 
motivated and organized strike threatens 
to disrupt the production, of goods or 
services vital to the life of the community, the government h entitled to employ, if 
necessary, even the special or extraordinary police powers of the slate to suppress 
that strike. It .is equally clear that responsible public opinion should give its full 
support to the government on such occasions and, from tin's point of view, it was 
certainly regrettable that some leading newspapers in the country did not give the 
right lead to the people. * 


It has been argued that the government exceeded its brief when it resorted to the 
Defence of India Rules or the Maintenance of Internal Security Act for arresting or 
detaining the politicians behind the strike. It is true that the DIR or the MISA con¬ 
stitutes some abridgment of or encroachment on the liberty of the citizen, but they 
are part of the law of the land by a decree of parliament and therefore a legitimate 
part of the democratic process. It cannot be contended, after all, that a democracy, 
>imp!y because it is a democracy, has no right to defend itself and if the people, through 
their elected legislatures, have given to the executive, which is accountable to those 
legislatures, certain powers for the purpose of safeguarding public security or protect- 
ng the public interest, there can dearly be no objection to those powers being used 
for maintaining services essential to the life of the community. 

We have only to imagine what might have happened had the government failed to 
ict against the striking railwaymen or their politicalleaders or, worse still, if it had 
tded less than wholly effectively. A handful of politicians, the credentials of some of 
vhom cannot stand scrutiny, would have succeeded in disrupting the nation’s com- 
nunications and blocking its vital supply lines and thus coerced the community and 
:lirough it the government to submit to a dictated settlement of the railway strike. 
Nor would the matter have ended there. Having thus tested and proved their politi- 
;al muscle and mettle this group would have proceeded to instigate and organize similar 
strikes in other essential parts of the economy which a depressed public and a demo¬ 
ralized government would necessarily have to accept as further invitations to surrender 
3f submit. The prime minister has emphatically stated that the railway strike was 
t political move directed against the government and intended to disrupt the national 
economy. There is no reason to question her judgement on this point and it must 
certainly be allowed that the central government was in a better position to evaluate 
and thereby forestall the plans and designs of Mr George Fernandes and his colleagues 
>n the so-called National Coordination Committee for Railwaymen*s Struggle 
NCCRS) than were those editorial writers in the offices of certain newspapers who 
glibly asserted that the arrest and detention of the strike leaders were simply strong- 
inn tactics for which there could have been no justification. 

It is of course possible to argue that it was the government’s anticipatory strike at 
the strike which aroused the anger of the striking railwaymen and prompted them to 
indulge in acts of violence such as sabotage, destruction of railway property and equip- 
nent or physical assault on willing workers. But the community certainly would 
Prefer to be on the safe side and assume that, had the government not acted with 
mfficient force and determination, the violence practised by the striking railwaymen 
would have been on a truly grand scale. Here it is significant surely that neither the 
politicians or political parties behind the strike, nor the newspapers who were so con- 
xrned over the civil liberties of Mr George Fernandes and company, thought it at all 
icccssary to condemn the violent interference of striking railwaymen with railway ope¬ 
rations or willing railway personnel. Indeed, even after it had become quite apparent 
that the militant section of railwaymen was in a minority, the opposition politicians as 
well as certain sections of the press continued to give far less thought or importance to 
he rights of the hundreds of thousands of willing railwaymen who desired to be free to 
report for duty and attend to their chores than to the claim of Mr Fernandes and his 
colleagues to be at liberty while holding out the threat of a strike and preparing for it 
jo that they could talk to the government on the basis of ‘heads I win, tails you lose.’ 

In these circumstances the first valuable lesson that this strike has taught us is 
that, when an organized political attempt is made to pressurize the community through 
in artificial and stage-managed industrial dispute ana when this attempt may reason- 
ibly be expected to inflict unacceptable hardships on the public besides posing threats 
lo public property and the live* of peaceful citizens, the government is not merely 
entitled but is absolutely bound to employ the force needed to suppress that attempt 
as effectively and as speedily as possible. On this issue there cannot be any compromise 
whatsoever if the larger interests nf the nation are to have a fair chance to survive. 


The second important lesson for the government and the public seems to be that, 
where a major industrial dispute involving an essential public utility or otherwise 
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significant in national terms is known or 
seen to be political in origin and purpose, 
the government should make it perfectly 
clear qirly enough that it is not going 
to let Itself be pushed around. There is 
perhaps room for believing that the Rail¬ 
way ministry had been somewhat lax in 
this respect on this occasion. It is surely 
possible that its willingness to commit the 
railway administration to an additional 
expenditure of up to Rs 100 crorcs for satis¬ 
fying most of the demands put forward 
by the NCCRS, instead of defusing the 
strike threat, merely persuaded Mr George 
Fernandes and ins colleagues that it had 
reduced the government to the required 
state of softness for negotiating on claims 
to bonus and parity in wages with workers 
in industrial undertakings in the public 
sector, lu any case, once the strike notice 
was riven, the Railway ministry should 
have withdrawn from the negotiating tabic 
and declared that no further talks were 
possible until the strike notice was un¬ 
conditionally wit lull awn. It may be that 
its failure to do so was a result of the 
delay on the part of the central govern¬ 
ment and specilically the prime minister 
to take a political decision oil how precise¬ 
ly thestnke threat was to be countered 
and the strike, should it ncvcrthless conic, 
suppressed, liven tlw general public was 
served notice quite some time ago that 
certain politicians controlling some of the 
railway unions were sp >iling for a show¬ 
down, and the government's intelligence 
reports should have alerted it more speci¬ 
fically and given it fairly detailed and defi¬ 
nite indications. In the circumstances 
the government would have been perfectly 
justified had it drawn the line earlier than 
it did. It is not always possible to pur¬ 
chase peace and it is often necessary to 
go about it in a different way. 

The third useful lesson to be learnt is 
that the administration should normally 
be able to give a good account of itself 
provided it is given clear political direc¬ 
tion and is assured of sufficient political 
backing. ’I he country has very few illu¬ 
sions, of course, about the railway admini¬ 
stration. It is only too true that this 
institution and its machinery have degene¬ 
rated into a flabby, unimaginative and 
inflexible bureaucracy. But even this 
clumsy and commonplace Leviathan has 
demonstrated that, given tfic needed poli¬ 
tical backing, it could still summon enough 
managerial and technical expertise to ope¬ 
rate the radway services even against the 
odds of a general strike. The way willing 
workers had been mobilised ami enabled 
to keep functioning was truly remarkable. 
Fears of a total breakdown in ‘core’ move¬ 
ments were falsified to a large extent and 
high priority goods traffic particularly was 
effectively kept going. It is not impossi¬ 


ble that the dedication and efficiency 
which the railway management brought 
to its task was one of the factors responsi¬ 
ble for discouraging the strike from deve¬ 
loping into a general breakdown. It fol¬ 
lows that there are considerable individual 
talents as well as capacity for team work 
to be found in the various echelons of the 
railway administration. The nation should 
surely try to make better use of these 
assets than it has done so far. The im¬ 
portant thing is to ensure that there is no 

Common 
approach 
to Tea 

Prof. D. P. Chattopadhyaya, the union 
Commerce minister, disclosed in Calcutta 
recently that the government of India had 
started negotiations with Sri Lanka, Kenya, 
and Indonesia in order to evolve a joint 
policy for tea promotion. He said that, 
if these four countries, which together 
supplied about 75 per cent of the world 
demand for tea, could evolve a common 
approach, it would be possible for them to 
augment substantially their earnings of 
foreign exchange. But what are the pro¬ 
spects of a joint agreement or understand¬ 
ing being reached in the near future? For 
nearly ten years, the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organisation (FAO) of the United 
Nations had been making efforts in this 
direction but New Delhi does not seem tr» 
have taken sufficient interest and initiative 
in this important matter. It remains to 
be seen therefore to what extent Prof. 
Chattopadhyaya will be able to persuade 
the other countries to agree to a common 
approach which will be to their mutual 
benefit. 

The virtual stagnation in the inter¬ 
national prices of tea has been causing 
concern to the governments of the pro¬ 
ducing countries. The prices of several pri¬ 
mary products which are also influenced 
by fluctuations in demand and supply 
have sharply gone up but the tea industry 
has not enjoyed a similar advantage. The 
unit value per kg. of tea exported from 
India was Rs 7.55 in 1972 compared to 
Rs 8.85 in 1967. Opinion seems divided 
as to whether tea's failure to fetch better 
prices is due to the auction system or to 
the acute competition among the produc¬ 
ing countries. A section of the tea in¬ 
dustry is of the view that prices have been 
depressed not by auction but by excessive 
supply. In fact, Mr K. M. Kidwai, the 
chairman of the Indian Tea Association, 
asserted recently that the auction system 


political interference with the normal ad¬ 
ministration of jthe railways and that the 
Railway Board remains fjee to Operate the 
railways as a commercial undertaking 
geared to provide the community with an 
efficient transport system at a reasonable 
cost. It is not always realized that this 
is what the railways are about—-to trans¬ 
port goods or carry passengers as efficient¬ 
ly and economically as possible. Perhaps 
it needed Mr George Fernandes to remind 
us of this. 


was 44 the fairest and the best way of ob¬ 
taining better prices”. However, the 
working of tea auctions is now being exa¬ 
mined in depth by a study team set up by 
the Consultative Committee of Plantation 
Associations. Meanwhile, the govern¬ 
ment of India has been considering on 
what lines and in what directions coordi¬ 
nation is to be achieved among the tea 
producing countries. 

There is no doubt that a common ap¬ 
proach will help the countries concerned 
not only to increase their exports to the 
existing markets but also to find new mar¬ 
kets and undertake the sule of tea in new 
forms. The consumption of tea per head 
has been quite small in many countries of 
Europe, America, Asia, Africa and 
Oceania, For instance in the years 1969- 
71 the per head consumption of tea was 
0.36 kg, in the USSR, 0.07 kg. in France, 
0.05 kg. in Italy, and 0,33 kg, in the USA. 
In the oil producing countries also, tea 
consumption has been negligible. Inci¬ 
dentally, it is interesting to note that India 
lias been practically neglecting the Gulf 
countries in the matter of tea promotion. 
In Kuwait, for example, the share of 
India in tea imports was only 22.6 per 
cent in 1972 compared to Sri Lanka's 
share of 62.4 per cent. The Indian In¬ 
stitute of Foreign Trade recently prepared 
a market survey of selected Gulf coun¬ 
tries for the Commerce ministry and 
its comment on the performance of Indian 
tea is worth quoting. It says: “In contrast 
to India which docs not undertake any tea 
promotion in the Gulf, Ceylon reportedly 
incurs substantial expenditure on tea pub¬ 
licity through newspapers, television and 
hoardings. Another advantage enjoyed 
by Ceylonese tea relates to lower prices. 
Consumers prefer Ceylonese tea on 
account of its rich and thick dark liquor 
quality. This aspect would not, however, 
be very important if prices of Indian tea 
aie scaled down and adequate promotional 
support is given”. Therefore, while New 
Delhi continues its efforts to persuade the 
other tea producing countries to agree to 
a common approach regarding various 
aspects of production and promotion of 
tea, it should take energetic steps to step 
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tip exports mi maximise the earnings o t 
foreign exchange. 

But it is pertinent to ask whether Prof. 
Chattopadhyaya should not, first of all, 
ensure that there is, in fact, a common 
approach to the problems of the tea in¬ 
dustry within our own country. Some 
trade unions have been persistently de¬ 
manding the nationalisation of tea in¬ 
dustry. The Commerce minister has re¬ 
peatedly denied the government’s intention 
to nationalise tea but he has always quali¬ 
fied his assurance by adding the words, 
“for the present”. Will such vague and 
vacillating statements enthuse the tea in¬ 
dustry to step up its investment and expen- 
dite its expansion programmes? 

It is not only the trade unions but even 
some state governments do not seem sure 
of their approach to the tea industry. For 
instance. Mr Subrata Mukherjec, West 
Bengal’s minister of state for Municipal 
Affairs, wrote to Prof Chattopadhyaya 
early in May this year, demanding that 
the sick and closed tea gardens in North 
Bengal should be immediately taken over 
by the government and subsequently all 
other gardens in the region should be na¬ 
tionalised. He pointed out that the 
owners of these gardens were not making 
any new investments and were trying to 
exploit them as much as possible. He com¬ 
plained that the quality of the plantations 
had deteriorated considerably and that 
fertilisers were being sold in the black 
market* He said that workers were in 
great distress and that in many 
gardens wages were as low as Rs 80 
per head. He suggested that the centre 
should either nationalise the tea industry 
immediately or declare that there would 
be no nationalisation at all. He however 
strongly favoured nationalisation because 
he thought the tea industry was being 
“unduly exploited”. 

Though Mr Mukherjee is only a mini¬ 
ster of state in West Bengal, he does wield 
considerable influence in political circles 
especially among the youth. He has made 
these suggestions in his capacity as the 
President of the Rashtriya Cha Mazdoor 
Congress. Neither Mr Chattopadhyaya 
nor Mr Siddartha Shankar Ray has ex¬ 
pressed his reactions to Mr Mukhcrjee’s 
views. But so long as the Commerce 
minister is not able to bring about a con¬ 
sensus in the country about the future of 
the tea industry, will he be able effectively 
to take the initiative in persuading other 
tea producing countries to agree to a 
common approach? 

It Seems that in Sri Lanka also the 
conditions in the tea industry arc far from 
satisfactory. Tea accounts for 60 per 
cent of that country’s earnings of foreign 
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exchange and about 10 per cent of it® 13 
million people depend on this industry. 
But the government of Sri Lanka does 
not appear to have given proper impor¬ 
tance to the development of the tea in¬ 
dustry on sound lines. For instance, 
Mr Kevin Rcfferty, Asia Correspondent of 
the Financial Times, London, referred in 
his paper of March 29 this year to 
the findings of a survey, released in Lon¬ 
don, of Sri Lanka’s tea industry. Accord¬ 
ing to this survey, “large numbers of tea 
estate workers were living under conditions 
of semi-starvation. Overcrowding, few 
and ill-used latrines, open drains and poor 
diet leave workers vulnerable to disease. 
Protein and vitamin deficiency, anaemia 
and hookworm abound and the infant 
mortality rate is the highest in the coun¬ 
try”. The survey revealed that compa¬ 
nies with British connections grow 30 per 
cent of Sri Lanka's tea and that 28 per 
cent of Britain’s tea comes from that coun¬ 
try. 

s It appears therefore that both India 
and Sri Lanka have to do a great deal to 

Welcome, 
coal dumps 

The decision of the Coal Mining Autho¬ 
rity to allow private dealers to set up coal 
dumps nt selected places In the country 
will be widely endorsed. The step has 
been taken, apparently, in view of the 
accumulation of stocks at pitheads as a 
result of the strike by railwaymen, But 
the move was even otherwise called for. 
Many industrialists have all along felt that 
this measure is necessary for improving 
coal distribution. Mr Raunaq Singh, for 
instance, urged the central government to 
act in this matter without delay, when he 
addressed the annual meeting of Punjab, 
Haryana anti Delhi Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry recently. 

The fifth five-year Plan aims at step¬ 
ping up coal output to 135 million tonnes 
by 1978-79 from about 80 million tonnes 
during the year gone by. Because of the 
dire necessity of replacing the use of oil 
by coal and electricity to the extent possi¬ 
ble owing to the steep rise in the oil import 
bill since last year—this year oil imports 
are expected to cost as much as Rs 1200/ 
1300 crores, as against about Rs450 
crores last year and just about Rs 200/225 
crores in the preceding year—the output 
of coal this year is proposed to be raised 
to about 95 million tonnes. If this en¬ 
deavour succeeds, the union minister for 
Steel and Mines, Mr K.D. Malaviya, 

mi 


place their tea industry on a sound foot¬ 
ing in order to be able to cooperate effec¬ 
tively between themselves and other pro¬ 
ducers. Prof. Chattopadhyaya should see 
to it that our tea industry is able to ope¬ 
rate profitably and improve its competitive 
capacity. The problem of the sick and 
closed gardens has to be tackled speedily 
and realistically so that they can become 
viable and increase their production 
and export. The Commerce minister 
has said that he will shortly bring for¬ 
ward legislation to deal with the sick and 
closed tea gardens but has not revealed on 
what lines it is going to be done. Mean¬ 
while, the Consultative Committee of 
Plantation Associations (CCPA) has al¬ 
ready taken commendable initiative to 
assist the sick and closed tea gardens by 
setting up the Indian Tea Industry Deve¬ 
lopment Association. It is therefore essen¬ 
tial that whatever steps the Commerce mini¬ 
stry is going to adopt to revive the tea 
industry and evolve a common approach, 
it takes the CCPA into confidence at every 
stage so that the country can derive the 
maximum advantage. 


intends to ask for an upward revision of 
the coal production target for 1978-79 to 
about 145 million tonnes. 

This ambitious programme of raising 
the output of coal is bound to necessitate 
strenous efforts for its orderly movement 
to consuming points. Unless that is done, 
bottlenecks in production cannot be ruled 
out. Despite the endeavour being made 
to maximise coal movement to south India 
and the western coast by sea and by inland 
waterways to some areas in the eastern 
parts of the country, an overwhelming 
proportion of the responsibility for coal 
transport, admittedly, will have to be borne 
for a considerable time by the railways and 
road transport. 

The railways it is Well known, 
have been pressing for years for the 
establishment of coal dumps in various 
parts of the country so that they can move 
more of this fuel during the lean period in 
other traffic, while devoting more of their 
capacity for carrying other goods in the 
busy season. Till now the policy has 
been to encourage state governments to 
establish these dumps. But this approach 
has not succeeded because of the stringent 
financial position of many states as well as 
operational problems. Co-operative socie¬ 
ties too have not been successful in this 
field. Although it is p'ropo«ed to continue 
to accord preferential treatment to state 
governments and cooperative societies in 
the matter of setting up coal dumps, the 
decision to allow private dealers also to 
come in indicates the misgivings the 
central government has about the state 
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governments and cooperative societies 
gearing themselves up to the task ahead. 

The participation by private trade in 
the coal dumps scheme, undoubtedly, can 
be of great help in removing the shortages 
of coal in the country in so far as they 
arise on account of transport bottlenecks. 
It is not only that the private stockists 
can take energetic action for moving coal 
by road, but their participation can also 
assist in the restoration of the equilibrium 
in the movement of the commodity by 
railways. This equilibrium was disturbed 
after the nationalisation of the coal 
industry. 

The setting up of coal dumps by 
private dealers will also serve another 
useful purpose. It is the engaging of 
the erstwhile colliery-owners in productive 
work and opening up of investment 
opportunities for their financial resources 
in lines they arc fully conversant with. 


ft is no secret that many former colliery- 
owners have not been able to engage 
themselves fully in other business pursuits. 

The private coal dumps will naturally 
be required to operate under appropriate 
regulations. Private dealers, for instance, 
will have to adhere to the stipulated 
pricing policy for coal. In the interest of 
making them set up a rational distribution 
organisation, it is imperative that the new 
policy is continued for a reasonable period 
*f time. As at present, the Coal Mining 
Authority has invited applications from 
private dealers for operating coal dumps 
only for one year. This wilt no doubt 
help in easing the coal supply position in 
the near future. But the government 
should aim absolving the problem on the 
long-range basis. A national organisa¬ 
tional set-up by private dealers can be 
created only if they have the feeling that 
they would be allowed to operate in the 
held more or less permanently. 


cheaper oil as hitherto since 
February this year. 

Thus it is clear that the formula which 
had been devised by the government in 
1968, broke down early this year because 
government had ceased purchasing edible 
oils in foreign markets. Between Febru¬ 
ary and May this year, the bureaucrats in 
the ministry of Food and Agriculture who 
control the destiny of this industry had 
been hoping to enter the oil markets of 
the world as soon as prices fell. The inter¬ 
national oil market had not obliged them 
while at the ministerial level, the incapa¬ 
city to lake decisions in a business-like 
manner had scaled the fate of this industry. 
The government failed to take any action 
so as to arrest the current rot; it seems as 
if ii has had an attack of paralysis in 
thinking. 

Two immediate options arc available to 
llie government. 1 irst, it may allow an 
increase in the sale price of vanaspati 
between Rs 2.50 to Rs 3 a kg. as demanded 
by the vanaspati manufacturers. Surely, 
their calculations could be scrutinised and 
perhaps the rise could be reduced some¬ 
what though it is certain that it would 
have to be more than two rupees a kg. 
which will certainly mean a sharp increase 
in the price of this cooking medium. A 
second alternative open to the govern¬ 
ment is to decontrol the industry and let 
vanaspati prices attain an equilibrium in the 
price level under the market forces. There 
arc some sources which fear that decontrol 
would cause a much sharper increase in 
prices than indicated by the calculations 
of the Vanaspati Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion of India. When edible oils are diverted 
for the manufacture of vanaspati, it will 
cause reduction in the availability of 
these oils in the market giving a fresh 
push upward to prices. This fact will 
once again be reflected in higher vanaspati 
prices. It is claimed that under the mar¬ 
ket forces, the prices of vanaspati might 
rise much higher than the increase stipula¬ 
ted by the association. 

Whether the government revises up¬ 
wards the statutory prices of vanaspati 
or decontrols the industry, the inevitable 
consequence will be a rise in prices. So 
long as the government is not in a position 
to import edible oils, there is no possibility 


Wailing for 

vanaspati 

The current vanaspati crisis* in the coun¬ 
try is the handiwork of bureaucratic red 
tape and indecision at the ministerial level. 
The decision of the government neither to 
raise vanaspati prices from June 1 nor to 
permit price decontrol, has left no option 
to the producers but to close down their 
units. The declining output of the in¬ 
dustry had already pointed to a difficult 
situation but the government failed to 
assess its gravity. Whereas in March pro¬ 
duction was 41,000 tonnes, it declined to 
27,000 tonnes in May, this year. Natu¬ 
rally this sharp drop in output caused dist¬ 
ress at the consumer's level because the 
distribution system almost broke down. 

It may be recalled that the statutory 
control of vanaspati prices since September 
1968 had been made workable by a for¬ 
mula which revised prices after every fort¬ 
night and which took into account the 
fluctuations in the prices of edible oils and 
also the prices at which imported oils 
were made available. For example, the 
ruling vanaspati prices are based on oil 
costs varying between Rs 6,200 and Rs 
6,400 a tonne though the prevailing market 


prices arc hovering around Rs 8,500 a 
tonne, ft is the imported content of edi¬ 
ble oils in vanaspati, varying from 35 to 
40 per cent of total oil consumption, at 
Rs 3,500 a tonne which helps to depress 
the cost price of vanaspati and makes it 
cheaper than the market prices of edible 
oils. As the world prices of edible oils 
have now shot up and the government has 
not been able to buy these oils from fo¬ 
reign markets both because of rising prices 
and tight foreign exchange position, the 
manufacturers have been using indigenous 
oils alone. 1 hey have been compelled to buy 
edible oils at high prevailing market prices 
and selling vanaspati at reduced statutory 
prices on the promise to receive imported 
oils for past usage. The vanaspati 
manufacturers have in this way invested 
about nine crores of rupees through losses 
which have choked their financial capa¬ 
city. 

The Reserve Bank insists that the vanas¬ 
pati manufacturers make their own 
arrangements for working capital so as to 
finance stocks of oil and vanaspati up to 
75 per ccnL As oil prices have risen 
sharply, the vanaspati manufacturers have 
lost their capacity to purchase enough oil 
for maintaining production even for one 
month. They have not been provided with 
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of reducing the prices of vanaspati. In 
the short period, it seems the government 
has no choice; even if it only tinkers with 
the price structure and provides only a 
small, price increase in prices, the problem 
will remain as entangled as at present. 

While the government has no option but 
to evolve a short-term policy so as to over¬ 
come the current critical situation which 
has been the direct outcome of its indeci¬ 
sive policies, it will also have to devote 
some attention to long-term solutions of 
the problem. At. present, the total capa¬ 
city of the vanaspati manufacturers is 
around 1.2 million tonnes a year but the 
annual total production has never in¬ 
creased beyond 500,000 tonnes. It surely 
means locking up of capital in unutilised 
excess capacity. Ways will have to be 
found whereby the manufacturers arc able 
to imiximiM* the use of available capacity. 

in this connection, it is worthwhile 
examining the proposal of Mr T. Thomas, 
chairman of Hindustan Lever Ltd, who 
recently stated at the annual general meet¬ 
ing of the company that through barter 
trade and better utilisation of world mar¬ 
ket opportunities, this country could in¬ 
crease the availability of edible oils. Said 
Mr Thomas: “In the world market, 
the groundnut oil normally commands a 
premium over other edible oils. It is 
normally priced at least 50 per cent over 
other edible oils like soyabean, palm and 
sunflower because of its flavour charac¬ 
teristic and fatty acid composition. 
Therefore, if we export one million tonne of 
groundnut oil, with the foreign exchange 
thus earned we can import 1.5 to 1.6 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of soyabean or sunflower oil. 
Although exports of oil from an oil- 
starved country like ours would normally 
sound illogical, it is true that if we were 
to export 0.2 million tonnes of groundnut 
oil, we could import 0.3 million tonnes of 
soyabean/palm/sunflower oil thereby hav¬ 
ing a net addition of 0.1 million tonnes 
of edible oil supplies in our country. 
Such a barter plan would involve taking 
certain risks in international trade”. 
Continuing, Mr Thomas has opined 
that if this proposal, on examination, is 
found practicable, then it could be opera¬ 
ted either by a government agency such 
as the State Trading Corporation (STC) ( 


or the exporters in this country could be 
asked to implement it on the condition 
that every tonne of export of groundnut 
oil should mean import of 1.5 tonnes either 
of soyahean oil or palm oil. 

It is suggested that this proposal of Mr 
Thomas should be put into practice 
through Hindustan Lever which lias ex¬ 
tensive experience in this regard and which 
may perhaps be able to indent on the 
resources and expertise of its parent com¬ 
pany, namely, Unilever. As the official 
agencies have failed to tackle this problem 
it is lime that we avail ourselves of the 
capabilities of such companies as Hindu¬ 
stan Lever which is associated with a big 
multinational company. The chairman 
of Unilever at a recent speech in London 
had deplored the import restrictions by the 
government of India. Why not test the 
sincerity of this multinational company 
about resolving the problems faced by our 
country? Reports have appeared in the 
press tlmt some countries such as Brazil 
have surplus edible oils which are available 
at cheaper price*. Hie vanaspati manu¬ 
facturers in this country have lost contact 
with foreign suppliers while the STC has 
already proved its incapacity to handle 
the purchase of these oils in a competent 
manner. In these circumstances, it is sug¬ 
gested that the services of Unilever should 


be enlisted through Hindustan Lever so as 
to be able to import cheaper edible oils 
in exchange for exports of our groundnut 
oil. The imported oil may then be equit¬ 
ably distributed among vanaspati manu¬ 
facturers through their trade organisations 
or perhaps, if this is found necessary, 
through some acceptable ad hoc 
agency. 

Sir Lrnest Woodroofe, chairman, Uni¬ 
lever. in his address at the annual general 
meeting on May 8 in London stated that 
the company's increasing profitability 
was iu part clue to the “progressive atti¬ 
tude of mind shared by all those who 
work for it”. He explained how its emplo¬ 
yees search constantly for better ways and 
means to do a job and sought to improvise 
in a crisis. He urged that the attitude of 
positively seeking improvement on a plan¬ 
ned basis should be encouraged. It is 
a pity that vanaspati manufacturers iu 
this country have not attempted all these 
years to develop an attitude of mind which 
improvises when face to lace with a crisis. 
The vanaspati manufacturers iu this country 
have much to learn from the experience of 
Unilever which lhR>ugh its management 
techniques has been able to meet the seve¬ 
rest crises in recent years and lias ready 
plans lor adoption in changing environ¬ 
ments. 
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Ever since the government of India admitted certainly belong to the crowd of government 
the fact of inflation and launched on a campaign megaphones) quotes figures of the rise in indust- 
to mop up surplus money in town and country, rial and agricultural prices, of the component 
some writers have set about assiduously painting elements of the costs of cultivation and of the 
the picture of agricultural prosperity and extolling , composition of the peasant’s family budget, and 
the virtues of saving. Much of their stuff is tenden- argues oti their basis that the cultivator is a net 
tious and without factual data in support of their gainer, because the rise in. his income is greater 
thesis. But for the very reason that no reliable than in the costs of cultivation and maintenance, 
factual data are available, genuine dilference of Wo do not question the authenticity of the figures 
opinion is possible on the matter. In a contri- as far as they go, but we do question their repre- 
bution on the subject published in the Agriculture sentative character. 

Section of this issue, the writer (who does not 
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Aid from Consortium • Foodgrains Distribution • 

Wagon Exports 


even now. If we are experiencing difficul¬ 
ties on the food front, they are not due to 
any slackness in the efforts at agricultural 
development. They have their genesis else- 


Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Internal icmal Development Association, 
an affiliate of the World Bank, last week 
announced $150 million assistance tons 
for facilitating imports of raw materials 
and components for industry, feeling is 
growing here that the deliberations at the 
forthcoming meeting of the Aid-India 
Consortium are not going to be a smooth 
affair. The Consortium is scheduled to 
meet in Paris on June 1 2 and 13 to consider 
World Bank’s report on our economy and 
its assessment that, in view of the hike in 
oil prices and the global inflationary ten¬ 
dencies, our requirements of assistance 
from the members of the Consortium this 
year would be around $1350 million 

The above feeling is not unjustified. 
The reports emanating from Washington, 
Ottawa and Tokyo suggest that at least 
the United States, Canada and Japan 
are going to adopt a tough line not only 
in respect of their own aid commitments 
but also in regard to the overall quantum 
of assistance to be made available by the 
, Consortium. This line is said to be 
being adopted by them because they would 
: like to “punish” us for the underground 
explosion of a nuclear device in the Pokh- 
ran range of the Rajasthan desert, even 
though the explosion was conducted pure¬ 
ly for peaceful purposes. J he idea appears 
to be to set a lesson for the other aicl- 
j receiving nations. 

. inexpensive device 

liven though it is well known — and it 
has been clarif ied ad nauseam by the govern¬ 
ment of India in the past few days — that 
the Pokhran range explosion was not an 
; expensive device (it is said to have cost 
about Rs 30 lakhs) and the total alloca- 
[ lions made for atomic research here, since 
f we embarked on it in the early fifties, in 
l no way compares with the expenditure 
| being incurred in the advanced countries, 
the over-exercised critics in the US, Cana- 
I dian and Japanese official circles continue 
| to harp on their thesis that nuclear research 


is an expensive hobby for a developing 
country like ours. 

This argument of their as well as their 
contention that our problem number one 
is food, indeed, have caused amusement 
here. If a country fosters nuclear re¬ 
search for peaceful purposes in a normal 
way, without adversely affecting financial 
allocations for the priority sectors of 
development, nuclear research, instead 
of being a burden on the economy, 
can even act a catalyst for growth. 
There can be no denying the fact that nuc¬ 
lear energy is the power of the future and 
nuclear science has many applications in 
other fields of economic activity — agri¬ 
culture, industry, transport, etc. 

fallacious argument 

The fallacy of the argument that poverty- 
stricken countries ought not to indulge in 
the luxury of nuclear research, thus, is not 
far to seek. Further, even if one con- 
ceds that the poor developing nations 
should primarily attend to the task of de¬ 
veloping their economies otherwise, does 
it imply that the rich nations can do what¬ 
ever they desire? This pertinent ques¬ 
tion has arisen in view of the vast revenues 
accruing to the developing nations of 
west Asia as a result of the hike in oil 
prices. These countries can well afford 
to undertake any heavy expenditure. In 
fact, it is well recognised that the oil reve¬ 
nues accruing to them are far in excess of 
their needs of development even if the de¬ 
velopment efforts are stepped up by them 
to the maximum extent possible. 

As pointed out above, the aggregate 
allocations for nuclear research in our 
country till now do not in any way com¬ 
pare with the expenditure being incurred 
on this rcseaith jn the advanced countries. 
These allocations also in no way have 
been disproportionate vis«a~vi$ the alloca¬ 
tions made for other developmental activi¬ 
ties. Agricultural development has been 
one of our top priorities. It remains so 


where. The setback to production in 
1972-73 due to severe drought in many 
parts of the country still continues to have 
its impact. The difficulties have also arisen 
owing to the light foreign exchange posi¬ 
tion which does not permit large-scale im¬ 
ports of foodgrains. Not only the world 
prices of foodgrains till lately had been 
ruling very high bm also there were physi¬ 
cal shortages. Even in the United States, 
the prices of foodgrains till a lew weeks 
ago had been going up. So far as I he Soviet 
Union and China arc concerned, their 
agriculture too suffered sharp setback two 
years ago and this necessitated large im¬ 
ports by them last year. As a matter of 
fact the import programmes of these two 
countries since the last year have been the 
primary reason for the sharp upswing in 
the prices of foodgrains in the interna¬ 
tional market. In spite of the high global 
prices, the government of India, in a bid 
to ease the food situation, however, has 
recently contracted imports of three mil¬ 
lion tonnes of wheat from the United 
States. 

fertiliser scarcity 

Our difficulties on the agricultural front 
also are in no small measure due to acute 
global scarcity of fertilizers and over 300 
per cent rise in their prices. To suggest 
that by fostering nuclear research, we have 
neglected our agricultural development, 
therefore, is nothing but a travesty of 
facts. It appears that any excuse is good 
enough for some countries to launch a 
crusade against us. 

The past record of the government of 
India should be enough guarantee for its 
endeavours at abiding by its international 
commitments. It, of course, can be argu¬ 
ed that these commitments can be viola¬ 
ted by a successor government. But that 
can be said for every country. Can there 
be any guarantee that a maniac will not 
unleash nuclear warfare even if this 
country is committed to abjuring from 
the use of nuclear weapons. 
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In the case or our country, the commit- 
ment is for the use of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes. The primary aim of 
the Pokhran range explosion, it has been 
clarified, was to study the effectiveness of 
nuclear energy for stimulating the produc¬ 
tion of oil and natural gas. This weighed 
very heavily in the selection of the explo¬ 
sion site. The Oil and Natural Gas Com¬ 
mission is also stated to have been closely 
associated with the explosion programme 
for this very reason. We cannot afford 
in the foreseeable future to match the 
nuclear might of either the United States 
or the Soviet Union. No Indian can even 
imagine of advocating the building of a 
nuclear submarine at a cost of one billion 
dollars as the United States is reported to 
be doing. Nuclear research for peaceful 
purposes, surely, cannot rule out control¬ 
led explosion underground. 

convenient handle 

Any attempt at censuring India at the 
forthcoming Aid-lndia Consortium meet¬ 
ing for the Pokhran range explosion can 
be expected to provide a handle to those 
not favourably inclined towards the wes¬ 
tern democracies to whip up feelings 
against them in this country. As the 
official circles point out here, the curtail¬ 
ing of aid by the members of the Consor¬ 
tium will no doubt have some impact on 
our developmental efforts. But since 
trade is a two-way traffic, strain of our 
trade relations with the members of the 
Consortium cannot be ruled out. It is 
hoped that the Consortium will avoid giv¬ 
ing the impression of dictating to the 
Indian nation, 

A very heartening development, of 
course, has been the offer of France to 
cooperate with us in nuclear research. 
France has even offered large assistance for 
this purpose. It is, however, difficult 
to say how far it will be able to counter 
the pressure of the United States, Canada 
and Japan for the curtailment of aid to 
us by the Consortium. West Germany 
as well is reported to be of the view that a 
country like India cannot be dictatded to. 
The deliberations of the forthcoming 
meeting of the Consortium, thus, will be 
of immense interest not only for this 
country but also the entire developing 
world. 

* Dr 

As a sequel to the indication given by 
the union ministry of Agriculture that 
allocations from the central pool to states 
for distribution of foodgrains through 
ration and fair-price shops would soon 
be curtailed, the state governments are 
understood to be revising their distribu¬ 
tion programmes. The Delhi Administra¬ 
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tion, it is learnt, intends to make available 
in future foodgrains through fair-price 
shops only to those families which earn 
not more than Rs 500 per month. The 
others will be required to buy in the open 
market. According to reliable sources, 
the Administration has got forms 
printed for new ration cards which are 
proposed to be issued on the declaration 
of incomes. 


Could there be anything more irrational 
than this? It is no‘secret that just about 
one per cent of our population pays in¬ 
come-tax, even though there are stringent 
penalties for the likely assessecs for not 
declaring their correct incomes. Even 
the income-tax authorities arc finding it 
extremely difficult to track down all de¬ 
faulters. One wonders what machinery 
the Delhi Administration has in view for 
verifying income declarations. The har¬ 
dest hit by the proposal of the Delhi 
Administration, apparently, will be the 
salaried class which is already groaning 
under the impact of spiralling prices. 
Those belonging to this class cannot con¬ 
ceal their incomes, while the self-employees 
can do. Further, is it possible for the Delhi 
Administration to deny entitlement of 
foodgrains through fair-price shops to 
any member of a family if hc/'she declares 
that he/she is no longer dependent on the 
head of the family? 

Such brainwaves as the above ought to 
be nipped in the bud by the union ministry 
of Agriculture. The proposal has already 
created a scare in the capital and wheat 
prices have shot up. 




Dr 


The union ministry of Heavy Industries 
is understood to be considering some wavs 
and means of compensating wagon manu¬ 
facturers who are incurring substantia! 
losses on their exports to Yugoslavia. The 
State Trading Corporation, it may be re¬ 
called, secured in October, 1970, from the 
Community of Yugoslav Railways a cont¬ 
ract for the supply of 3,600 wagons, of 
which 1,300 were to be covered wagons 
and 2,300 open wagons. The supplies 
were to be made by Burn and Indian Stan¬ 
dard Wagon — 1,875 open wagons, Braith- 
waite and Company (1) Ltd. — 425 open 
wagons, Jessop and Company Ltd. — 
433 covered wagons, and Texmaco — • 
867 covered wagons, over a period of time 
extending up to December, 1973. No pro¬ 
vision had been made in the contract for 
escalation in the prices of wagons — Rs 
1,14,000 for a covered wagon and Rs 
98,000 for an open wagon. The wagons 
were to be shipped in completely knocked 
down condition and reassembled before 
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delivery in Yugoslavia at manufacturers’; 
cost. J 

The sharp rise in material costs, acute 
shortage of power in West Bengal in which 
state all the above manufacturers have 
their works, non-availability of shipping; 
space, increase in freight charges, etc., 
have not only thrown the delivery sche-: 
dule out of gear but have also caused J 
substantial losses to the suppliers as the 
contract docs not contain any clause to 
compensate for the above factors. The 
delivery schedule, of course, has been re¬ 
negotiated. The supplies by Burn and 
Indian Standard Wagon have now to be 
completed by June, 1975, and by Bruith- 
waite, Jessop and Texmaco by March, 
1975. The problem of offsetting the Josses 
to manufacturers, however, has yet to be 
sorted out. 

interesting fact 

it is interesting to note that even 
though in view of the rise in material 
costs due to global inflationary tendencies, 
Yugoslavia ha.s asked for an upward 
revision in the prices of ships ordered on 
its shipyards by India a couple of years 
ago, notwithstanding the fact that the 
agreements governing these supplies also 
do not coniain any escalate n clause, it 
is resisting our request for a suitable revi¬ 
sion in the prices of wagons to be supplied 
to it by us. It is, of course, understood to 
be favourably inclined to curtail the 
wagons order to about 45 per cent. Can’t 
the two issues be linked? 

Meanwhile. Engineering Projects (India) 
lid, a government of India under¬ 
taking which was set up in 1970 with a 
view to taking up large industrial projects 
on a turn-key basis both in India and 
abroad, has secured from Yugoslavia its 
first major overseas contract, worth slightly 
over Rs 5 7 crores, for the supply of a 
portion of the plant and machinery in a 
0.8 million tonnes coke oven project. This 
project is being put up at Bakar port in 
Yugoslavia. The supplies from India 
are to be completed in about two years. 

Fven though the contracted sum is un¬ 
derstood to provide some cushion for rise 
in material costs, the agreement which 
was signed on May 17, does not contain 
any escalation clause for an rntdue spurt in 
steel prices in the international market. 
The Indian suppliers, of course, have safe¬ 
guarded themselves against one big problem 
—arranging of shipping for their supplies. 
They have contracted* supplies only on 
f.o.b. basis. It is difficult to say whether 
the cushion available in the contracted 
price would be sufficient to absorb the 
accentuating global inflationary tendencies. 
The management of EP1, of course, thinks 
that it will not incur any loss in this job. 
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P01HTS Of WIEW 

Incidence of commercial 

taxes in Rajasthan 


A study was carried out to find the inci 
dence of commercial taxes on consumers 
of goods and services in Rajasthan. This 
article incorporates the main findings of 
that study. Commercial taxes for the 
purpose of this study include sales tax, 
passenger and goods tax, entertainment 
tax and electricity duty. 

Per capita incidence of commercial 
taxes has been calculated by dividing the 
total revenue from commercial taxes by 
the estimated mid-year population in 
respective years. Every increase in per 
;apita incidence of these taxes denotes an 
ncreasc in the consumption of such goods 
md services which are subject to various 
commercial taxes. It can also serve as the 
basic data for levying further taxes or for 
increasing the tax rates on those goods 
md services the consumption of which is 
becoming growingly popular. 

rising trend 

Table I reveals a rising trend in the per 
:apita incidence of commercial taxes in 
lajasthan. It went up from Rs 2.83 in 
961-62 to Rs 14.88 in 1971-72 (BE). 
Thus, per capita incidence has risen 5.26 
imes in 1971-72 over 1961-62. The sharp 
ise of 57.9 points was witnessed in 
963-64 over the previous year. This was 
nainly due to a steep rise in the revenue 
rom commercial taxes which in turn was 
lue to mid-year taxation measures, and 
neasures taken for early recovery of tax 
,nd recovery of arrears. 

The increase in per capita incidence of 
ommcrcial taxes in Rajasthan is higher 
han a number of other states of the 
ndia union. It can be noted from Table 
l that in Rajasthan the per capita 
ncidence of commercial taxes increased by 
25.7 per cent during the period from 
961-62 to 1971-72, while in UP, MP, 
lihar and Punjab it increased by 239.6, 
40.2,197.2, and 190.7 per cent, respecti- 
ely, during the same period, A higher 
percentage of per capita incidence of com¬ 
mercial taxes in Rajasthan as compared 


to other states clearly indicates that the 
government of this state has found ample 
scope for raising its revenue from these 
taxes because of gradual increase in the 
consumption of goods and services subject 
to commercial taxes, while in other states 
there does not appear to be as much scope 
for increasing revenue from these taxes. 

In absolute terms, the per capita inci¬ 
dence of commercial taxes is the highest 
in Punjab as compared to UP, Bihar, MP, 
Rajasthan or the country as a whole. It 
was Rs 25.59 in 1971-72 in Punjab. Bihar, 
MP and Rajasthan came next while UP 
had the lowest figure, viz., Rs 7.03. Pun¬ 
jab excelled all the states on this count 
because the growth rate of population in 
that state was the lowest as compared to 


other stales. On the other hand in UP the 
growth rate of population was the highest. 
It is justifiable from the point of view of 
ability to pay. Punjab is richer than other 
states. The people of Punjab can pay 
more tax than what the people of UP, 
Bihar, MP and Rajasthan can pay. 

The level of income prevailing in a state 
in different years also affects the tax burden. 
If the level of income increases, the mar¬ 
ginal utility of money goes down and a 
person has to sacrifice more in terms of 
money towards the payment of tax. In 
Table III we have calulated the per rupee 
liability of commercial taxes in the state 
during J960-61 to 1969-70 by using the fol¬ 
lowing formula. Therefrom we have found 
out the index number of different years 


Table I 

Per Capita Incidence of Commercial Taxes in Rajasthan During 1961-1971 


Year 

Revenue from 
commercial 
taxes (Rs in 
lakhs) 1 

Estimated mid¬ 
year population 
(in lakhs) 2 

Per capita gross 
incidence 
(in Rs) 

Index number 
of per capita 
incidence tak¬ 
ing 1961 as 
base 

1961-62 

576.7 

203.5 

2.83 

100.0 

1962-63 

829.3 

209.3 

3.96 

139.9 

1963-64 

1207.5 

215.3 

5.60 

197.8 

1964-65 

1412.8 

221.6 

6.37 

225.1 

1965-66 

1717.6 

228.1 

7.53 

266.1 

1966-67 

1961.3 

234.8 

8.35 

295.1 

1967-68 

2390.9 

241.7 

9.89 

349.4 

1968-66 

2735.6 

248.7 

10.99 

388 3 

1969-70 

3159.8 

255.9 

12.34 

436.0 

1970-71 

3573.8 

263.2 

13.57 

479.5 

1971-72 

4028.6 

, , , . , — — ■ 

270.2 

14.88 

525.7 


Sources: 1. Department of Commercial Taxes, government of Rajasthan, Jaipur, 
2 . Records & Statistics, Quarterly Bulletin of Eastern Economist New 
Delhi, August 1969, p. 241. 
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taking the average liability of commercial 
taxes per rupee for all the 10 years (sT/s Y) 
as the standard (index»* 100). 

T 

Rc- — 

Y 

where Rc donates per rupee commercial 
tax liability, 

T donates total commercial tax 
revenue and 

Y donates the state income. 

It is interesting to note from Table III 
that the index of the burden of com¬ 
mercial taxes shows a rising trend. It was 
34.4 in 1960-61 and went up to 163.1 in 
1969-70. The largest increases was in 
1963-64 when the index number registered 
an increase by 26.3 points over 1962-63 
(80—53.7). The reasons for a sharp rise 
in the index of tax burden in 1963-64 
were: mid-year taxation measures, measures 
taken for early recovery of tax and re¬ 
covery of arrears. In the remaining years 
the rate of increase in the index number 
from year to year was not so sharp. 

per rupee rate 

The per rupee rate of commercial taxes 
which was 1.02 paise in 1960 61 increased 
to 4.83 paisc in 1969-70. There has thus 
been witnessed a gradual increase in per 
rupee rate of commercial taxes in Rajas¬ 
than. There was a sharp increase in 
1963-64. Thereafter it increased gradual¬ 
ly. This increase in per rupee rate shows 
that the burden of commercial taxes was 
4.85 (or nearly 5) paise during 1969-70 
which is five times what it was in 1960-61. 
This increase in the burden of commercial 
taxes cannot be said to be heavy particu¬ 
larly when the value of rupee is going 
down. 

To determine the per rupee tax as per 
cent of per capita income we have calcu¬ 
lated the tax burden by dividing the per 
rupee tax payment in each year by the 
year-wise per capita income by using the 
following formula. 



where T stands for total commercial 
taxes, 

Y is the state income and 


Y/Pis per capita income. 

Table IV shows that per rupee tax as 
per cent of per capita income in the state 
has been gradually increasing in recent 
years except in 1969-70. There was a sharp 
increase in 1963-64 when mid-year taxa¬ 
tion measures and measures taken for 
early recovery of tax and recovery of 


irawis or fM 

arrears were introduced. The index of 
commercial taxes incidence also went on 
increasing up to 1968*69 but it came down 
to 152 in 1969-70. 

There must be some sort of relation¬ 
ship between per rupee tax and per capita 
income. Therefore, correlation between 


Table II 


Per Capita Incidence of Commercial Taxes in Rajasthan and other Selected States 
During 1961-62 to 1971-72 


(In rupees) 


jLil 


Year 

UP 

MP 

Bihar 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

1961-62 

2.07 

3.03 

2.95 

8.80 

2.83 

19(52 63 

2.36 

3.81 

3.03 

12.84 

3.96 

1963-64 

3.08 

5.06 

4.12 

18.66 

5.60 

1964-65 

3.47 

6.41 

4.57 

21.41 

6.37 

1965-66 

4.10 

7.37 

5.24 

23.02 

7.53 

1966-67 

4.40 

8.33 

6.24 

21.94 

8.35 

1967-68 

5.95 

9.49 

7.67 

18.72 

9.89 

1968-69 

6-41 

10.27 

7.18 

23.84 

10.99 

1969-70 

7.02 

11.88 

7.64 

28.34 

12.34 

1970-71 

7.08 

12.65 

8.18 

29.46 

13.57 

1971-72 

7.03 

13.34 

8.71 

25.59 

14.88 

Percentage 

increase in 
1971-72 over 
1961-62 

239.6 

340.2 

197.2 

190.7 

425.7 


Table III 

Per Rupee Commercial Taxes Liability, Taking Aggregate State Income 
During 1960-61 to 1969-70 


Year 

Commercial taxes 
revenue (T) 

(Rs in lakhs) 

State income 
(Y) 

(Rs in lakhs) 

Per rupee tax 
rate (T/Y) 

(Rs) 

Index of tax 
incidence 
( 2 T/2Y«:100) 

1960-61 

470.21 

46069 

.01020 

34.5 

1961-62 

576.65 

50864 

.01133 

38,1 

1962-63 

829.31 

51852 

.01590 

53.7 

1963-64 

1207.45 

508-35 

.02375 

80.0 

1964-65 

1412.82 

55491 

.02545 

86.1 

1964-66 

1717.61 

53300 

.03222 ' 

108.7 

1966-67 

1961.33 

55717 

.03516 

118.0 

1967-68 

2390.91 

61536 

.03885 

131.4 

1968-69 

2735.64 

60608 

.04513 

152.3 

1969-70 

3159.75 

65380 

.04832 

163.1 
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the two variables has been established via 
least-squares estimates. These estimates 
have been calculated by making ‘linear 
regression analysis’ by squaring the verti¬ 
cal deviation of observations from the 
regression line resulting from the smallest 
sum of these squared deviations the formu¬ 
la used being. 

T 

— al ) bJy 

Y 

where T. Y and y respectively represent 
total commercial taxes, the stale 
income and per capita income. 

This statistical relationship gives a 
kind of empirically determined ‘norm’ 
which allows one to locate what the per 
rupee tax (T/Y) should be for any year, 
given its per capita income. When this 
per rupee tax is calculated it is compared 
with the de facto per rupee tax for the 
year. The deviation of the de facto T/Y 
per rupee tax from that estimated from 
the equation gives an idea of the burden 
of commercial lax in the state. 

burden of taxes 

In Table V indices of the burden of 
commercial taxes using least squares 
method have been calculated. A study of 
this table reveals that the index of the 
burden of commercial taxes in the state 
had been continuously increasing during 
the period of 10 years from 1960-61 to 
1969-70. The computed value of per rupee 
tax from the line of equal burden was 
lower than v ihe actual jper rupee tax 
throughout the whole period from 1960-61 
to 1969-70. During 1963-64 per rupee tax 
burden had fallen steeply than in other 
years under study. The reason is that 
per capita income declined in the year 
1963-64 when more revenue was collected 
and therefore tax burden on the people 
increased. The computed value of per 
rupee tax was 0.980 paisa, white the actual 
per rupee tax was 2.38 paise. So it was 
142 per cent more in 1963-64 as compared 
to the previous year. 

During 1965-66 the tax burden 
increased due to Indo-Pak war. Moreover, 
the rates of commercial taxes also 


increased and per capita income went 
down during this period, In 1967-68 
when the rates of commercial taxes were 
again revised to increase the revenue for 
the state exchequer, the tax burden in¬ 
creased, while per capita income declined. 
If the index numbers of the burden of 
commercial taxes as calculated above arc 
plotted on a graph paper, the curve joining 


lafts-or war 

all these points would show that during 
1963-64, 1965-66 and 1968-69 there was 
a sharp increase in the index numbers of 
tax burden while in other years there was 
a steady increase in them. Such a rela¬ 
tionship is an indication of the fact that 
the change in the rate of tax has been 
greater than the change in the rate of per 
capita income. 


Table IV 

Per Rupee Tax as Per Cent of Per Capita Income during 1960-61 to 1969-70 


Year 

Per rupee tax Index of commercial 

as per cent of taxes incidence 

per capita 
income 

[ Jr} m 100 j{S} 

.. . Y ] 

' ' J 

Per capita income 
(in Rs) 

Y 

ioo 

1960-61 

0.42 

35 


241 

1961-62 

0.45 

38 


252 

1962-63 

0.63 

53 


251 

1963-64 

0.98 

83 


240 

1964-65 

0.99 

84 


257 

1965-66 

1.33 

112 


241 

1966-67 

1.42 

120 


247 

1967-68 

1.44 

122 


270 

1968-69 

1.82 

154 


247 

1969-70 

1.80 

152 


268 


Table V 

Indices of Burden of Commercial Taxes Using Least Square Estimates 

Year 

Actual per rupee 
tax 

T/Y 
(in Rs) 

Per rupee tax as 
computed from the 
line of equal burden 
(in Rs) 

Index of taxes 
burden 

1960-61 

.0102 

.00982 

103 

1961-62 

.0113 

.01004 

112 

1962-63 

.0159 

.01002 

158 

1963-64 

.0238 

.00780 

242 

1964-65 

.0255 

.01014 

251 

1965-66 

.0322 

.00982 

327 

1966-67 

.0352 

.00994 

354 

1967-68 

.0389 

.01040 

374 

1968-69 

.0451 

.00994 

453 

1969-70 

.0483 

.01036 

466 
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Vienna. 


Oil as catalyst in 

e. b. Brook world commerce 


Oil, [rue to its use as a lubricant, 
is helping to loosen up the groups 
into which the international economy has 
sorted itself in the thirty years since the 
second world war ended. The European 
Common Market is a less compact group 
than it was in the sixties, the communist 
states are adapting some details of their 
carefully coordinated association to make 
approaches outside their area easier, both 
the USA and Japan have descended from 
their former economic miracle status to 
conditions of swelling inflation and in¬ 
dustrial slump while the so-called “third 
world” of developing nations has changed 
largely into a price determining area for 
oil, increasing aggressiveness in industry 
and shipping, rapidly mounting financial 
wealth and India has shocked the rich by 
becoming a nuclear power. With the 


exception of this last development, all 
these changes either spring from or have 
been hastened by the Arab states' decision 
last autumn to control their deliveries of 
oil, their oil industries and to fix the price 
at which oil and its derivatives are sold in 
bulk. 

The change in this “third world” is so 
far-reaching that it appears to be splitting 
off a ‘‘fourth world”. The raw-materials 
owning stales are the new rich and the 
rest of the “third world” risks, by failing 
to benefit from raw materials ownership, 
to move away to form a “fourth world” 
the continuing poorly-off. The oil pro¬ 
ducers of the Arabian peninsula with a 
total population of less than 10 million, 
have received additional revenue of some 
$28 billion since 1973 and have become 
monetarily rich on a par with the leading 


industrialised states. The rather more 
populous oil-producers—Venezuela, 
Nigeria and North Africa—have received 
additional revenue of about $26 billion and 
need much of it for internal development. 
Other producers of phosphates, rubber and 
copper earn better income for Morocco, 
Zambia and Zaire in Africa and Malaysia 
in Asia, This leaves, of the original 
“third world” group the whole of the 
Indian sub-continent, the Caribbean, 
tropical Africa and much of South 
America in their original difficult posi¬ 
tions, made even more difficult by the 
high price of oil. 

This changed global pattern is the 
base on which the leading trading nations 
arc trying to evolve a new attitude to 
international commerce. There have been 


groupings for some time as it became rapid¬ 
ly clearer that the post-war pattern would 
no longer be suitable. The International 
Monetary Fund evolved a scheme to fend 
off further currency disorders by proposing 
that the oil states should lend the Fund 
their earnings to control in what it 
regarded as an orderly fashion, creating 
a temporary loan agency within the IMF 
and tying loans from the oil states to 
the consumer price index in the USA. 
The purpose was to re-cycle money 
that the Arabian peninsular states could 
not absorb for internal development by 
lending it for them to the ‘‘new poor” of 
Europe,—Italy, Britain and some others — 
at a controlled rate of interest and terms 
of repayment. This plan, which it was 
hoped to be ready before June 30 
when the IMF ministers meet, has been 
set back by rejection by Saudi Arabia. 


Similarly, the US Treasury has rebuffed 
a plan of the Common Market’s finance 
ministers enabling them to buy and sell 
gold, at least for official transactions 
among governments and central banks, 
at a market related price rather than at 
the official price of 42.22 US dollars an 
ounce. The USA still wants to diminish 
the role of gold in the international mone¬ 
tary system. 

trade pledge 

It is against this background of still 
not fully defined changes in the nature of 
global economy, delay and some frustra¬ 
tion in getting workable schemes agreed 
and nervous changes in the value of 
national currencies -such as the unilateral 
revaluation of the Austrian schilling by 
three per cent last week- that an 
international trade pledge was due 
to be signed in the last week of 
May in Paris binding all members of 
the Organisation fo f Economic Coopera¬ 
tion and Development (OECD) to refrain 
from taking unilateral measures harmful 
to world free trade. This pledge has in 
mind not only the Austrian revaluation 
but, more particularly, the import 
limitations recently imposed by Italy. The 
idea of the pledge was, however, put 
forward by the former US Treasury Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Schultz, in Rome at the meeting 
there last January of the IMF’s Commit¬ 
tee of Twenty which is seeking ways to 
improve the Fund's operations. 

The pledge that was due to be signed in 
Paris, with an initial duration of 
twelve months, aims at ensuring 
that states do not take disturbing 
protective actions to relieve themselves 
of some of the burden of their balance of 
payments problems. The pledge is, how¬ 
ever no more than that: there are no 
sanctions to ensure fulfilment or penalize 
its infraction nor does it require any 
signatory to revoke any protective or 
currency measures already taken. Any 
legislation already enacted, such as anti¬ 
dumping laws, also remain undisturbed. 
The measure by itself is' nothing remark¬ 
able, what is remarkable is that it should 
have been considered necessary to 
suggest that such a pledge should 
be signed. A frightened world threatens 
to retreat into protectionism, with a serious 
slowing-down of world trade as a result; 
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the pledge is atfcflfbrt at least to put off 
that evil day and, more hopefully, to lead 
to wider, stronger agreements to streng¬ 
then the not very forceful hands of GATT 
whose general agreement rules are ad¬ 
mitted to need reinforcement. If the US 
Congress will pass the Executive’s Trade 
Reform Bill, discouragement to inward¬ 
looking, timid 1 actions will be 

much more effectittely boosted. 

The central bankers are contributing 
to the effort to keep world commerce as 
free as possible from the economic ills 
arising from individual protective action 
by proposing action very soon to intervene 
in concert in the markets to maintain 
orderly trading conditions. Further 
weakening of the dollar would hasten this 
intervention. The US Federal Bank, 
the German Federal Bank and the Swiss 
National Bank, particularly, arc likely to 
take just sufficient joint action to keep a 
nervy market steady. As far as possible 
the relatively free floating in the exchanges 
in recent months will be favoured to any 
major bank joint intervention to control 
the exchange rates. Some reassurance is 


drawn from the fact that, to date, there 
has been no attempt to match the Aus¬ 
trian revaluation. * 

But with the world's most powerful 
trading nation, the USA, experiencing an 
inflation rate of 11 J per cent and the dollar 
sinking to its lowest level for nearly a year 
against some European currencies there is 
almost inevitably speculation about a new 
currency realignment, including a revalua¬ 
tion of the Federal German mark. Aus¬ 
tria hurriedly revalued its schilling in 
anxious anticipation of a mark revaluation 
(60 per cent of its trade is with W.Germany); 
the English pound remains shockingly 
weak and the French franc has deprecia¬ 
ted by about 10 per cent in the three and 
a half months it has been floating since 
January 19. The first action of the New 
French President, M. Giscard d’Estaing, 
has been to approach the new Federal 
German Chancellor, Herr Helmut Schmidt 
for discussions to evolve k ‘a new, great 
European perspective”. Precisely what 
this means probably neither of the leaders 
knows himself but an approach for 
active German support of the franc is one 


of the first probabilities with a re-shaping 
of the Common Market to make it more 
suitable for the disparate Nine titan for 
the formerly more equal Six as something 
more than a probability. France, which 
has worked itself into the possession of the 
worlds’ third biggest exporter after the 
USA and West Germany, slightly ahead of 
Japan, is heavily hit by the increase in oil 
prices which will produce, for the first 
time in years, a balance of trade deficit 
likely to be about Frs. 18,500 million. 
France has also mounting, but not yet 
daunting, domestic problems of unemploy¬ 
ment and industrial recession and the new 
President will be judged by how he over¬ 
comes them rather than by any spectacular 
international successes. In W.Germany also 
there is domestic anxiety and some resig¬ 
nation about ability to hold a reasonable 
line against inflation. One powerful 
reason why international efforts have lost 
their sparkle and much of their promise 
is that no one has yet found an economi¬ 
cally healthy solution to the effects of 
higher oil prices and their threat to the 
banking structure of the great commercial 
countries. 


Petrol pumps are peanuts 

Iran plans big 


A total outlay of $2,500 million to cover 
24 joint projects, including the $1,000 
million Bushehr oil refinery and petro¬ 
chemical complex, was agreed on at the 
Irano-West German Investment Con- 
fernce which was held in Tehran last 
month. 

The refinery, which wilt have a capa¬ 
city of 500,000 barrels a day, is a joint 
venture between the National Iranian 
Oil Company and a group of West 
German companies, 

A letter of understanding was signed 
and the parties would negotiate the implc- 
mentary agreement in due course. The 
agreement is a 50-50 venture for 15 years 
and the refinery is expected to go 
on stream in 1977, The petrochemically- 
oriented refinery will in due course pro¬ 
duce 2.5 million tons of naphtha a year. 

The production of 330,000 tons of 
steel through direct reduction methods 
by the National Iranian Steel Corpora¬ 
tion and Thyssen of West Germany was 
also agreed on. 

Iran National Company signed an 


agreement with Daimler Benz to pro¬ 
duce 40,000 diesel engines a year. Khavar 
Vehicle Manufacturing Company and the 
Industrial and Mining Development Bank 
of Iran will also be partners in the project. 

The National Iranian Petrochemical 
Company also signed an agreement with 
Bayer and Hoechst of Germany to set up 
a petrochemical complex to manufacture 
basic chemical products such as aromatics, 
olefins and derivatives. 

Among private companies in Iran the 
Melli Industrial Group signed two agree¬ 
ments with W. German partners to produce 
moulds and corrugated cardboard. 

The Development and Investment 
Bank of Iran and Chemico Company of 
Tran signed an agreement with the 
Degussa Company of W. Germany for pro¬ 
duction of glaze and ceramics in Iran for 

the tile and ceramics industry. 

# 

The Industrial Development and 
Renovation Organisation signed an agree¬ 
ment with Krupp of W. Germany to set 


up an engineering consultancy and indus¬ 
trial design service. 

Other agreements, signed or intended, 
cover such fields as telephone exchanges, 
electrical products, transformers, dyes, 
pistons and cylinders. 

Next autumn in Tehran, the Irano- 
West German Joint Ministerial Commi¬ 
ssion will meet to review progress of 
implementation of the conference’s 
agreements. 

Iran and W. Germany also deliberated 
on a gas deal. Details will wait until 
third countries involved finalise such 
matters as transiting and mode of trans¬ 
portation. 

The Shah of Iran, who had personally 
presided over the negotiations on the 
Bushehr oil refinery project, informed 
West German pressmen. 

“I do not want to sell crude oil unless 
it takes us not only to the pumping sta- 
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tions, but also to petrochemical and 
pharmaceutical plants*' 

“We are entitled to this. Oil is our 
natural resource. Also, we are fast becom¬ 
ing industrialised and sophisticated*’ 
he pointed out. 

The Shah warned that the OPEC mem¬ 
bers would increase petroleum prices if 
the rates of western goods which they 
imported continued to rise. 

“You (western countries) must be 
very careful with your inflation. We 
shall retaliate with a price which shall 
permit us to continue to live. You will 
ruin the rest of the non-dcveloped nations 
by increasing your rates,” he said. 

He added that Iran could not afford 
to stay idle when the industrialised 
countries’ inflation eats into its purchas¬ 
ing power. He quoted an Iranian indus¬ 
trialist as having complained to him that 
within a few months the price of steel 
billets he imported had risen more than 
eight-fold, 

“How much do you think Britain and 
Norway will charge you for their North 
Sea oil and natural gas?’* he asked. 

The Shah conceded that Iran would 
probably be unable to digest all the money 
flowing into the nation in the form of oil 
revenues for the first year. 

development fund 

That was why Iran was lending money 
to the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund and was trying to form 
a global development fund in participa¬ 
tion with major petroleum consumers and 
producers. 

“But, in two or three years* time, we 
can disgest all our oil revenues. How¬ 
ever, our help to other countries will 
still continue,” he said. 

Iran no longer looked to foreign 
investments as a source of capital. “Pro¬ 
bably, I am going to invest in W, Germany 
too,*' the Shah said, noting that Iran 
invited foreign investors because they 
brought managerial skill, technical know¬ 
how and markets with them. 

On the Irano-W. German export 
refinery deal, the Shah said that, in Iran’s 
view, the refining venture should be 
separated from the petrochemical one* 

“T 6 many companies on the W. German 
side” made it difficult for them to adopt 
one line of action. Iran will give W. German 
firms the option to either refuse or accept 


separate agreements for the projected 
petrochemical plant, to be fed by the re¬ 
finery. If they failed to respond Iran 
will either build the facility in coopera¬ 
tion with other nations or entirely on its 
own, he said. 

An offer by the Volkswagen auto com¬ 
pany to establish an assembly plant in 
Iran was refused about two years ago, 
the Shah said, adding that if the company 
returned with “sound and practical” 
proposals Iran would consider them, 
because there was a huge increase in the 
demand for cars. 

Iran faced “a terrible encouragement” 
to establish car factories because its natural 
gas enabled it to obtain steel at almost 
half the international price through the 
direct-reduction process, he said. 

changed role 

N The Managing Director of the National 
Petrochemical Company (NPC), Baqer 
Mostofi addressing the conference, dec¬ 
lared that Iran planned to change its role 
as a supplier of crude oil to that of a 
supplier of petrochemical products. He 
said that “the emphasis in our progamme 
is on the manufacture of bulk petrochemi¬ 
cals which will provide for many decades 
the necessary material for further proces¬ 
sing in Iran and abroad.” 

By upgrading its hydrocarbon resour¬ 
ces, he added, Iran will be in a position to 
obtain the necessary foreign exchange and 
funds for the development of the economy 
in the 21st century. 

“Any petrochemical venture in this 
country is assured of the longest possible 
life,’* Mostofi told the West Germans. 

He cited two Irano-Japanese joint 
ventures to be completed by the end of 
the fifth Development Plan. One involved 
the construction of a $1,000 million 
complex, which would manufacture 28 
different petrochemical products. *‘Wc 
expect this giant manufacturing facility to 
come on stream early in 1977, producing 
over two million tons of intermediate and 
finished products.*' 

Another joint venture with the Japa¬ 
nese, he said, involved a complex for the 
production of 2-ethyl hexanol and plasti¬ 
ciser in the first phase and acrylonitrile in 
the second. A joint venture for the pro¬ 
duction of carbon black will start produc¬ 
tion later this year, he explained. 

Mostofi also reported the work being 
done by other petrochemical companies. 
“A 1,000 tons per day ammonia unit, 
1,500 tons per day urea unit, a 1,800 


tons per day sulphuric acid plant and a 
1,000 tons per day phosphoric acid unit 
are being constructed by the Shahpur 
Chemical Company which would double 
its capacity by late 1976. 

“Another 1,000 ton per day ammonia 
unit and a J, 500 tons per day urea 
unit is in the engineering stage for the 
Shiraz Complex. 

“Abadan is trebling its production of 
PVC plastic, while on Kharg Island, the 
construction of a new, 2,000 tons per day 
methanol unit will soon start.** 

Mostofi said that negotiations with 
prospective W. German partners for the 
production of caprolactam and DMT in 
two separate joint ventures were “well 
advanced.” 

He added that some $8,000 million 
would be invested by Iran in petrochemi¬ 
cals during the next decade. “These would 
include construction of large plants for 
the production of ammonia, methanol, 
olefins, aromatics and cholor alkali as 
well as a host of intermediate and finished 
products needed for the world market.” 

Describing these projects as a “tremen¬ 
dous undertaking.’* Mostofi expressed 
Iran’s willingness to ,provide intermediate 
material for the world’s major chemical 
producers in their expansion programmes. 

new priority 

Mostofi also foresaw petroleum refiners 
placing a high priority on production of 
petrochemical leedstocks, petrochemical 
intermediates and basic building blocks 
for petroleum chcmistiy. 

“The world’s major chemical producers 
who so far tended to be market oriented 
should, in future, necessarily be more 
natural resources oriented,” he warned. 

He added that despite the traditional, 
4.8 per cent rate of growth in the world’s 
hydrocarbon reset ves, at the predicted rate 
of oil consumption one quarter of the 
globe’s total reserves would be expended 
by 1983; one half by the year 2000, and 
90 per cent by 2030. 

“Through the end of this century,” he 
continued, “petrochemical products will 
continue to replace the natural materials 
and the welfare and living standard of all 
nations of thu world will to an increasing 
degree depend on the availability of these 
products.” 

Abdol Majid Majidi, Director, Plan 
and Budget Organization (PBQ), 
informed the conference that Irans’ 
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fifth Plan was being revised upwards to 
provide for larger investments in oil and 
gas, steel, power generation, agriculture 
infrastructure and the social services. 

Investment in the oil industry would 
be increased both due to the takeover by 
Iran of oil installations and operations 
and due to “an intensified cifort lo pro¬ 
duce and export products instead of oil.** 

The iron and steel industry, he revea¬ 
led, will be expanded “ala much faster 
pace,” The government is aiming at 10 
million tons* capacity by the end of the 
fifth Plan in 1978, and 25 million tons by 
the end of the sixth Plan, in 1983, 

Faster growth in the oil and iron and 
steel sectors is expected to lead to more 
rapid growth in other industries. The 
objective of 15 per cent annual growth in 
the industrial sector is also being revised 
upwards. Industrial credits this year 
alone will be twice as large as the credits 
extended last year. 

Heavier emphasis will be given to in¬ 
frastructure. Imports are expected now 
to grow at “unprecedented rates” and to 
reach a level of $ 12 billion by the end of 
the fifth Plan. 

Port facilities will be expanded, and 


modern commercial ports will be establi¬ 
shed at Bandar Abbas and Chahbahar. A 
railway link will be constructed between 
Kerman and Zahedan, obsolete lines will 
be replaced, new lines will be constructed 
to provide for two-line traffic, and “a 
great part” of the railroad system will be 
electrified, ' 

The road network will be “expanded 
rapidly** and expressways will link Tehran 
and Isfahan, Tehran and the Caspian 
region, and Tehran and Qazvin. 

Majidi said that the modernisation of 
the telecommunications system will occupy 
“a predominant place” in the revised fifth 
Plan. 

Two communications satellites and a 
ground network will serve both educa¬ 
tional and normal purposes. The micro¬ 
wave system will be extended to cover the 
entire country and a teleprocessing system 
will be established. 

The PBO will move rapidly in establi¬ 
shing the groundwork for nuclear power 
generation. The first group of nuclear 
power plants, with a capacity of 2,400 
megawatts, will come into operation in 
1983. 

The PBO is also aiming lo achieve a rate 


of growth in agriculture higher than the 
originally projected 515 per cent. More 
rapid growth is necessitated by rapid ex¬ 
pansion of food consumption, the need for 
protein foods, and the demand by industry 
for agricultural raw materials. 

Earlier, hosting a dinner on the eve of the 
conference, the Iranian prime minister, 
Amir Abbas Hoveday, had “an earnest 
desire” to cooperate closely with West 
Germany in “a variety of fields of endless 
possibilities.’* 

He pointed out that the Iranian eco¬ 
nomy had in the past 10 years established 
world records of growth —- “and imme¬ 
diately set about breaking them,” The 
per capita income had doubled in the last 
five years and would double again in the 
next five. The ink on the fifth Plan had 
not yet dried, when it was revised upward. 

West German Economics minister, Herr 
Hans Friderichs, said in reply, that his¬ 
toric relations between the two countries 
had existed in a formal way for over 100 
years, but the 1972 visit of Chancellor 
Brandt and Hoveday’s return visit had 
created opportunities for a new relation¬ 
ship. 

“Historic ground was broken when wc 
(the W. German delegation) were all recei¬ 
ved by the Shahanshah at St. Moritz last 
winter” 
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The central government 

scored a spectacular hat-trick; it had 
kept the trains moving while the strike was 
on; by the time the strike petered out, 
it had manoeuvred the NCCRS into a 
position where that far from august 
body was left with no choice but to call 
off the strike unconditionally; finally, as 
its crowning triumph, the government 
compelled Mr George Fernandes to claim 
or pretend publicly that the strike had been 
a grand success. 

Mr Fernandes, of course, is naturally 
newsworthy. This, however, need not 
and does not prevent him from gilding 
the lily. On coming out of jail he declared 
that his brief imprisonment had been no 
hardship; far from it. He had food, shelt¬ 
er and a bed — free, gratis and virtually 
all found. The ration was sufficient in 
quantity and not too bad in quality. In 
fact, it was, according to Mr Fernandes, 
twice as good as what a railwayman is 
normally able to buy or eat. All of which 
means, really, that Mr Fernandes has 
not only had a holiday at the expense of 
the taxpayer but was also able to conduct a 
short love affair with Tihar jail while he 
was about it. 

It follows that his numerous admirers 
and well-wishers, as well as his immediate 
family, have reason to rejoice that 
the convener of the NCCRS had been 
having a good time while the country was 
losing hundreds of crores of rupees in 
lost production and the striking railway- 
men tens of crores of rupees in lost 
earnings. His friends in the press, in fact/ 
were so pleased about all this that some 
ol our leading newspapers could do justice 
(o the occasion only by printing on the 
front page the picture of a beaming and 
garlanded Mr Fernandes being touchingly 
reunited with his wife and child. Since 
Mr Fernandes himself had said that he 
had not exactly been a martyr, it was per¬ 
haps appropriate that he should have been 
given the treatment of a hero. 

But, then, what about those thou¬ 
sands of striking raihvaymen whom the 
NCCRS hopes to use as the means 
( >1 teaching the government and the 


public a lesson? Many of them, of 
course, were arrested aiid put in jail as 
Mr Fernandes was, but this was hardly 
a case of share and share alike, I am 
sure that their prison memories cannot be 
half as agreeable as Mr Fernandes’ are 
although, according to him, they might 
have been able to eat twice as well in jail 
as they are when buying the ration from 
outside. 

The government has said that the 
strikers will not be paid wages or salaries 
for the period they were on strike, A good 
number of them arc being detained in 
prison since they have been charged with 
and arc going to be prosecuted for various 
offences or crimes. A certain number has 
also been dismissed and the railwayrnen 
who have become ex-employees in this 
manner do not know whether any of them 
is going to be taken back into service and, 
if they are, how many and on what condi¬ 
tions. Then there are the families and de¬ 
pendents of the strikers. Loss of wages, 
jobs or liberty suffered by the strikers 
would naturally affect all these additional 
people also financially and otherwise. 
Meanwhile there had also been cases of 
railwaymen’s families being subjected to 
harassment in the course of police opera¬ 
tions for apprehending striking workers 
engaged in illegal activities or protecting 
willing workmen from physical interfe¬ 
rence by the violence attempted by their 
militant colleagues. 

The fallout docs not end there by any 
means. What about those hundreds of 
thousands of men, women or children who 
had been prevented from undertaking 
urgent or essential train journeys? What 
about the people who could not rush to 
ike bedside of a dying father, mother, 
husband, wife, son or daughter for a last 
look? Has any newspaper counted the 
families which have had to postpone, per¬ 
haps at an expense which they could ill 
afford, the wedding of their sons or daugh¬ 
ters for which the dates might have been 
fixed? What about the numerous com¬ 
muters in cities such as Bombay or Cal¬ 
cutta who might have hud to pay through, 
the nose for alternative transport to take 
them to their places of work? Then, are 
there not all those hundreds of thousands 
of workers in the factories in various parts 
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of the country who may have to bear for 
months to come loss of workers’ earnings 
because of the dislocation caused to move- 
men I of raw materials or merchandise? 

It may be claimed by 

the penalised strikers that they at least 
arc being made to pay for the loss or 
suffering caused to the rest of the commu¬ 
nity by the strike. But what about Mr 
George Fernandes and company who had 
been enjoying themselves in Tihar jail 
or other slate guest houses in the country? 

I hey have not even kid to pay for eating 
and living, as Mr Fernandes claims, better 
than they do outside. So far as they are 
concerned, the DIR and the MJSA had 
merely acted the role of considerate pa¬ 
rents who merely put the child in a play¬ 
pen for a while so that he or she may not 
get into mischief Mr Fernandes and 
company, of course, arc no children and 
if there was any danger to them at all, it 
was only from the mischief they them¬ 
selves had set afoot. Nevertheless, not 
only were certain newspapers demanding 
i licit* unconditional release from prison 
while the strike was still on, but they were 
losing no time in insisting on the Railway 
minister being duly grateful to the NCCRS 
for having done the government the favour 
of withdrawing the strike after the strike 
had been suppressed and resuming talks 
with its members as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. # 


After all, it, is not as if Mr Fernandes 
was arrested and put in jail because Mr 
L.N. Mishra did not happen to like his 
face or the prime minister is not on speak¬ 
ing terms with Mrs Fernandes. If there 
were legal grounds for taking into custody 
Mr Fernandes or other political or trade 
union leaders behind the strike, surely 
the legal justification for proceeding with 
their prosecution cannot have disappeared 
simply because the strike was not success¬ 
ful. It may be argued of course that it 
is politically expedient for the govern¬ 
ment to pretend that there is no warrant 
for proceeding with the prosecution of 
the demagogues behind the strike, but has 
it not been proved over and over again 
that politicians — and ministers arc also 
politicians — are not always the best judge 
of even political expediency? So far as 
the moral imperative is concerned, the 
issue is quite clear. It is nothing short of 
a scandal that political or trade union 


leaders, playing games 01 power politics, 
should be able to get away with it all and 

brazenly boast of the gpodiime they 

have had white the country was 
going througli the 
painful ordeal 
they had forced 
on it. 
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LIC: an instrument of growth 


Reviewed by 
Actdemkus 


Investment Pattern of Life Insurance Corporation of India : Dr S.P. Singh; Sahitya 
Bhavan, Agra; 1974; Pp 159; Price Rs 20. 

Concept of Consumer Price Index and Dearness Allowance ; Y.D. Joshi; S. Chand & 
Co Pvt Ltd, New Delhi; Pp 176; Price Rs 25. 

Regional Cooperation for Trade in Asia O P. Jain; Commercial Publications Bureau, 
New Delhi; Pp 249 { 54; Price Rs 45. 

Private Foreign Investment in Development : Grant L. Renber with H. Crookcll, M. 
Emerson and G. Callais-Hamonno; Pp 371; Price £ 2.25 net in UK. 

Industrial Development of India—Policy and Problems : Edited by C.N. Vakil, Exe¬ 


cutive Editor U.S. Mohan Rao; One 

A Review of C urrent Ranking Theory 

Pp 460; Price Rs 30. 

Investment Pattern of f ife Insurance 
Corporation of India is based on the 
thesis originally submitted for the Ph.D, 
degree of Meerut University in 1970. The 
author however has taken care to bring the 
data up-to-date and present the matter in 
a compact and readable manner. Since 
life insurance plays a vital role in the 
economic and social life of a community, 
one would naturally be interested in 
knowing how the institution is functioning 
in India. 

As is well known, the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India came into being on 
September 1, 1956. As a result of nationali¬ 
sation, the business of 243 .different insu¬ 
rance companies which had total assets of 
about Rs 411 crores and life fund 
amounting to Rs 380.61 crores came into 
the possession of the LIC, Thus LIC 
emerged at the single largest investor in 
stock exchange secuntics and also as an 
important source of share and debenture 
capital for investment in the private sector. 

phenomenal increase 


-ongman; Pp 504; Price Rs 60. 

Practice : S.K. Basu; Macmillan India; 

The increase m the expenses of manage¬ 
ment is enormous. It was hop:d that after 
nationalisation, management would be 
rationalised and expanses would come 
down. As against the expanse ratio of 16 
per cent in Canada and 17 per cent in the 
USA in 1968, the expense ratio for the 
LIC in the same year was as high as 21.1 
per cent. 

guiding principles 

Apart from the requirements prescribed 
in 1958 by the application of section 27 A 
of the Insurance Act, a number of princi¬ 
ples which would govern the policy to be 
followed by the LIC in making investments 
were enunciated by the government of 
India from time to time. These principles 
require that (i) th: LIC should be guided 
hy the advice of the investment committee, 
(ii) investments in ventures established in 
pur usance of five year Plans should be 
preferred, (in) private sector should get its 
due share in its life funds, (iv) the LIC 
should work on business principles but 
should also keep before it the interest of 


investments in fixed return securities and 
variable return securities so that volatility 
of the one may be compensated by Uu 
stability of the other. 

Analysing the investment of the LIC 
we notice that the investments of the LIC 
have increased from Rs 381.9 crores in 
1957 to Rs 1,925.1 crores in 1971-72, thus 
showing an increase of 404 p;r cent. These 
investments are both in the public and 
private sectors. However, the share of 
the public sector is on the increase while 
that of the private sector is on the decline. 

Investments which constitute more than 
85 per cent of* the assets of the LIC arc 
mainly in three types of securities, nam'dy 
government securities, corporate securities 
and minor investments Government secu¬ 
rities enjoyed an outstanding position in the 
investment portfolios of the erstwhile Indian 
insurance companies. Even at the present 
ratio of government securities to total assets 
isthehighest in India as comp ired to other 
countries, the percentage in 1969 standing 
at 49 7 p-r cent as against 2.33 per ceiU in 
the case of other countries of the world 
In spite of their conipiratively declining 
importance in recent years, government 
securities still dominate the investment 
portfolio of the LIC producing a depress¬ 
ing effect on the earnings of the LIC as 
the yield on these securities is definitely 
lower than on the carp^ratj securities 
Again the LIC seems to have preference 
for long-dated government securities. As 
the long-dated securities suffer from the risk 
of capital depression due to the upward 
trend ofth 5 market rate of interest, the bins 
of the LIC in favour of such securities is 
definitely questionable. 


The income of the LIC increased by 
over 500 per cent since 1956 as against the 
increase of about 244 per cent in the 
national income during the same period, 
Premium is the main item of income and 
contributes about 80 per cent of the total 
income of the LIC; interest, dividend and 
rent accounting for about one-fifth of its 
income. 

The total outgo of the LIC has shown 
an increase of about 365 per cent between 
1956 fend 1972. Benefits to policy-holders 
constitute more than 50 per cent of the 
total outgo of the LIC; managerial expenses 
account for about 45.4 per cent and the 
remaining portion goes to special reservse. 


policy-holdeis as a whole, and (v) the LI C 
should hold a diversified portfolio. 

It is commonly agreed that the invest¬ 
ment of life insurance funds should be 
based on certain principles such as security, 
profitability, liquidity, aid to the life 
insurance business, investment in the 
country of origin and contribution to the 
accepted socio-economic objectives of the 
country. It is found that various types of 
investment sucj) as government securities, 
debentures, preference shares), equity 
shares, mortgage loans, real estate*: and 
policy loans do not individual^ satisfy all, 
the above principles of sound investment 
fully. This necessitates diversification of 


types of securities 

The LIC’s holdings in the corporate 
securities increased from Rs 57.2 crores 
in 1956 to Rs 229.4 crores in 1971-72* 
showing an increase of about >302 per cent 
over the period, However the ratip’ of 
those sedarittes to total assets of rite LlC 
has remained constant at about 15 per cent 
since the establishment of the LIC. Fur¬ 
ther analyst shows that in 1971-72 major 
portion t c. nearly 57 per cent Were eqluL 
ties, in order ip stimulate the develop¬ 
ment of new indiist^esi the LIC lifts taken 
tolhefpT new<ksto|s which 
helps in'"W mobilisation 6f Hinds for 
industrial development. The industry-wise 
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Usiribution of the LTC’s industrial invest¬ 
ment shows that the predominant position 
>nce enjoyed in earlier years by textiles 
las now been taken over by engineering 
mdustry, though textiles still occupy the 
econd place. As regards geographical 
listribution as on* March 31, 1972, West 
Bengal topped the list with 29.2 per cent 
of the total corporate securities followed 
by Maharashtra with 211 per cent. States 
like Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and 
Haryana did not get much by way of 
industrial investments. 

Other important avenues of invest¬ 
ments of the LIT are loans to state govern¬ 
ments for providing housing loans to 
cooperative housing finance societies and 
Joans to housing boards. Investments in 
these amounted to Rs 306.20 crores on 
March 31, 1972, constituting 15 9 per cent 
of the total assets of the LIC. 

Analysing the investment pattern of 
the LIC the author has commented that 
the government securities still dominate 
the investment portfolio of the LIC that 
the LIC has not succeeded in bringing 
about the regional diversification, of 
investments, that the preference of the 
LIC's investments in established concerns 
has resulted in concentration of its invest¬ 
ments in a few industrial groups, that the 
share of private sector in total investments 
has been declining, that the HCs invest¬ 
ment policy has not been in conformity 
with the Plan priorities, that progress in 
respect of achieving some other social and 
economic objectives (e.g. housing) has 
been very slow and that the LIC*s contri¬ 
bution to rural credit is extremely insigni- 
cant. 

Many students of economics and most 
policy-holders know very little about the 
investment activities of the LIC. Dr S.P. 
Singh has therefore done well to analyse 
this problem in detail and give the readers 
a broad idea regarding developments in 
this field. It. comes as no surprise 
that as in the case of other public sector 
financial institutions, the LrC has also 
failed to realise most of the objectives set 
out at the time of its establishment m 
1956. One can only hope tint some of 
the defects in the investment policy of the 
LIC pointed out by the author will come 
to be removed in course of years and that 
the LIC would become an important 
instrument of the all round industrial 
growth of the country realising at the same 
time its primary social objective. 

Dearness Allowance 

As the cost of living has been rising 
steeply in recent years, dearness allowance 
which has become a major component of 
wages has naturally assumed great impor¬ 
tance in the wage structure of industrial 


employees in India. To neutralise the 
rise in the cost of living, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the common demand of the 
industrial workers is that dearness al¬ 
lowance should be linked with the con¬ 
sumer price index. This necessitates a 
thorough understanding of the concept of 
this topic of consumer price index. Y. IX 
Joshi a noted economist of labour rela¬ 
tions, has made an attempt in his book 
Concept of Consumer Price Index and 
Dearness Allowance to compile the views 
expressed on this subject by various 
judicial authorities, committees and com¬ 
missions with a view to crystallising 
the concept of dearness allowance and 
other related issues. 

consumer price index 

The author begins by explaining how 
the consumer price index number is 
constructed and the various difficulties 
that fmve to be faced in its construction. 
There is no doubt that it is an extremely 
crude method of measuring the effect of 
changes in the price level on different 
sections of society but unfortunately that 
is the only method that is available to us 
at present. All that we can do is to 
refine and further improve this statis¬ 
tical device to help us measure more satis¬ 
factorily changes in the price level. With 
this theoretical background, the author 
has explained how the consumer price 
index for the city of Bombay was cons¬ 
tructed with Dr D. T. Lakdawala as the 
chairman of the committee constituted 
for the purpose. The expert committee 
on consumer price indices aroused several 
controversial issues which were taken by 
one party or the other to courts. The 
author has explained in detail the deci¬ 
sions of the industrial court and of the 
Supreme Court. He has also explained 
some case studies such as those of Greaves 
Cotton & Co Ltd, Matchwell Electricals 
(India) Ltd., Remington Rand of India 
and so on in regard to payment of dear¬ 
ness allowance to their employees. The 
author has also explained in detail the 
views in regard to dearness allowance of 
the different pay commissions, of wage 
boards, of Gajendragadkar commission and 
of the National Commission on Labour, 

This book on dearness allowance 
coming from as eminent a labour econo¬ 
mist as Y. D. Joshi is certainly disap¬ 
pointing. The bcok mostly contains long 
excerpts from decisions of courts or 
recommendations of various committees 
and commissions dealing with the subject. 
There is hardly any critical comment on 
the recommendations or decisions. Any 
serious book on the vexed question of 
dearncvss^allowance cannot avoid dealing 
with certain fundamental issues. 

Tlnre is no doubt that in view of 


rapidly rising prices, attempts will have 
to be made to protect the standard of 
living of the industrial workers at some 
level as otherwise discontent is bound 
to explode into a violent situation. But 
how is that to be done? Is there a better 
method than the present crude method 
of consumer price index? Also, since the 
price level will never in future come down 
to the level of the base year period, what 
part of dearness allowance should form 
part of the basic wage structure? What 
are the profit trends in the industrial 
sector? And above all how much burden 
can Indian industries go on bearing with¬ 
out haying an adverse effect on their 
competitiveppwer, of expansion plans and 
normal rate of profit? The final answer to 
the problem of dearness is to stabilise the 
price level. But in view of world trend 
and also domestic developments there 
appears to be at least for some years to 
come, no escape from rising prices, thanks 
to government’s monetary and fiscal 
policies. Under such circumstances the 
above questions assume great signifi¬ 
cance. Unfortunately the author has 
failed to come to grips wilh those vital 
problems. 

Regional Cooperation 

Regional Cooperation for Trade in 
Asia is certainly a remarkable study 
analysing the subject in its various 
aspects. The author O. P. Jain of the 
Indian Economic Service has for example 
analysed in this book varied forms of 
economic cooperation attempted so far 
in Asia, India’s trade with thirty major 
countries in Asia during the recent past, 
India’s collaboration with those countries 
in investment and manufacturing, signi¬ 
ficant areas of investment and trade offer¬ 
ed by the economic development plans of 
those countries, export traditions, policy, 
performance, pro<p;ct$ and export 
strategy of India, progress in the econo¬ 
mic and manufacturing fields and India’s 
potential role as a catalyst in the Third 
World, and a comprehensive list of items 
which India offers for export to various 
countries in Asia. This is a very broad 
canvas and the author has put in tremen¬ 
dous amount of industry in preparing 
this very instructive book. 

We find that exports from developing 
countries increased during 1960s by 6.4 
per cent annually as compared with only 
2.1 per cent during the 1950s. Of course 
individual performances varied, the 
best performence during 1955 and 1970 
being that of Libya, and the worst 
being that of Sri Lanka and Indonesia. 
India occupies the middle position along 
with countries like Cambodia, Ghana, 
Syria, Tunisia. We notice that in the 
case of India new manufactures, partly 
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replace# traditional exports which is also 
true of some other Asian countries where 
traditional exports are receding into the 
background. Such shifts in exports of 
developing countries in favour of manu¬ 
factures and semi-manufactures as well 
as less traditional commodities are 
explained in terms of (i) import demand 
for primary products and (ii) supply 
perspective of export products. This is 
influenced by the new orientation of the 
economies of thes developing countries. 
For example, Korea is the most striking 
example of export-oriented industrialisa¬ 
tion while according to the author, India 
and Brazil indicate pattern of industrialisa¬ 
tion with less favourable impact on their 
export growth till recently. 

shifted focus 

The author has explained how in 
Tndia till mid-fifties the emphasis was 
on import-substitution, the focus 
shifting towards production for export 
only in the sixties, though export pro¬ 
motion policy continued to bear the 
deadweight of the policy of import- 
substitution. As a result export policy 
and production policy could not be 
properly integrated. The author is 
of the opinion that this fact is being rea¬ 
lised today and “a measure of corrective 
to the inheritance is sought to be impart¬ 
ed by stipulating export conditions while 
sanctioning expansion programmes of 
large industrial houses.” 

Trade balances of many developing 
countries—other than petroleum exporters 
—are already under great pressure and 
may conic under further pressure because 
uf the terms of trade effects of the realign¬ 
ment of currencies. Also the restrictive, 
protectionist and inward looking 
trade policies of developing countries 
are responsible for such a trend 
and pattern of developing countries* 
exports. The baneful impact of this 
phenomenon on the speedy industrial 
transformation of developing countries 
cannot be denied. Unfortunately the 
second development decade in the seven¬ 
ties has ushered in a still worse time for 
developing countries excluding of course 
the oil exporting ones. For example, 
the trade and debt position of developing 
countries continued to worsen during 1971 
and 1972. Excluding oil exporting 
countries, which had a very upward 
sharp swing in their overseas earnings, 
other developing countries* exports rose 
in 1971 only by three per cent in volume 
and 1,5 per cent in value compared 
to the corresponding figures of 7.6 
per cent and 11.5 p:r cent respectively 
in 1970, the quadrennial confrontation 
every four years at the sessions of the 
UNCTAD between the rich countries and 
developing countries has created the 
impression that the rich countries would 


perhaps understand the issues more clear¬ 
ly if they are faced with international 
cartel arrangments in key natural resour¬ 
ces, joint marketing arrangements in agri¬ 
cultural and other key natural resources, 
common rules on foreign investment and 
much larger trade flows among develop¬ 
ing countries. Developing countries in 
Asia have already expressed their desire 
in certain forms of cooperation to increase 
the intra-regional trade and investment 
and to evolve joint marketing arrange¬ 
ment for specific commodities. Such 
attempts may not htfve borne substantial 
ftuits as yet, but they arc the pointers of 
development potentialities of regional 
cooperation as a means of achieving more 
rapid economic growth. 

The book is a veritable mine giving 
information regarding what India can 
export to other developing countries in 
Asia and what other developing countries 
in Asia can export to India. One is amazed 
ht the vast potentialities which India 
possesses only to be disappointed at her 
poor initiative and performance in the 
field of her exports to other develop¬ 
ing countries in Asia. This excellent 
volume should give an idea to industria¬ 
lists and government policy-makers of 
the vast opportunities that await India. 

Foreign Investment 

The subject of private foreign invest¬ 
ment in developing countries is “vast, 
complicated and controversial.” Accord¬ 
ing to the authors of Private Foreign Inve¬ 
stment in Development the subject has not 
received any sustained and systematic 
attention in terms of data collection and 
analysis compared to many other aspects 
of economic development of backward 
countries. This book contains study 
describing and evaluating some of the 
main characteristics and economic effects 
of direct private investment in manufac¬ 
turing industries in developing countries. 

According to the authors the post-war 
revival of both portfolio and direct private 
transfers on a major scale was heralded 
by heavy inflows of foreign capital into 
Canada. As nations recuperated from 
world war II and as controls on trade and 
payments were dismantled in Europe and 
elsewhere, other countries also received 
substantial flows of private foreign capi¬ 
tal, primarily from the United States, J 
based mainly on private market incen¬ 
tives rather than speculative considera¬ 
tions. 1st fact the revival of the private 
capital flows may be seen as the leading 
feature of the international economy 
since the 1950s. Although this increase 
in private capital investment lias been 
reflected in flows to the LDCs, it has been 
concentrated mainly among developed 
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countries. Also in contrast earlier) 
pattern, a subston’ial part of the increase; 
has been in the form of direct investment ; 
associated with the growth and spread; 
of the operations of large international; 
enterprises. Within the manufacturing; 
sector private foreign capital appears to 
have been mostly concentrated in Indus-' 
tries characterised by advanced and* 
rapidly improving technology, by a high U 
degree of product differentiation and by' 
cost advantages based on relatively cheap 
labour and raw materials—industries such 
as chemicals, rubber, machinery of alF 
kinds, transportation equipment and con¬ 
sumer goods. 1 

private Investment 

5 

According to the authors at the end of 
1970, the book value of the private foreign 
direct investment located in the LDCs 
totalled approximately £ 40 million. This- 
represented roughly a quarter of the stock 
of direct investment in the world. Direct 1 
investment enterprises probably accounted 
for some six per cent of the total output in 
the LDCs. Compared to the total stocks 
of capital and the total level of output,, 
foreign investment evidently has been 
more important for the LDCs as a group 
than for developed countries. This is true 
not only in extractive industries where 
foreign investment has been especially im- 
portant but also in the manufacturing sec¬ 
tor. Comparing the stock of direct in¬ 
vestment at the end of I960 with GNP in 
in 1970, one finds a ratio of 0.090 for all 
the LDCs and of about 0.059 for develop¬ 
ed countries. 

According to the authors, with the 
advent of independence foreign private in¬ 
vestment has been subject to expropriatory 
action in some of the LDCs. What pro¬ 
portion of foreign assets have been thus 
affected and what the effects of such ex¬ 
propriatory acts have bam is difficult to 
say on the basis of the available informa¬ 
tion. Accoiding to the authors expropria¬ 
tions in the past have been particularly pro¬ 
minent m primary products industries such; 
as mining, petroleum and plantations and 
in the case of financial institutions, banks 
and insurance companies. The most 
common pattern in these sectors has been 
complete expropriation, though there arc 
also many instances of partial expropria¬ 
tion. In the manufacturing sector by 
contract, partial expropriation and regula¬ 
tions have been more common. Partial 
expropriation and regulations have been 
exercised in a variety of ways, including 
forced disinvestment in favour of local 
shareholders, forced partnerships with 
local interests, revocation of contracts and 
obligations, restrictions on sale of assets, 
restrictions on distribution and reinvest¬ 
ment of profits and so on. These expro- 
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[j>riatory actions reflect two prominent 

I totives. The first and possibly the most 
werful motive has been politically phased 
m a desire to promote socialist pattern 
if development, populist desire to distri- 
mte income and wealth and nationalistic 
entiments. According to the authors, 
uterminglcd with this political motivation 
ms been an economic motivation based 
m the belief that greater net benefits 
:o,uld be obtained by the host country 
;hrough more aiul more local ownership 
gland control and that these economic bcac- 
Sfils us well as political gains could be 
|more effectively obtained through expro- 
[ipriatory devices adopted than through 
ijaltcrnativc m:asurcs. 

if, 

\] This is an excellent study of foreign 
|(private investment in developing const- 
j tries. The authors have provided in thi> 
jibook vast amount of statistical data col¬ 
lected from earlier studies by various 
national governments, by OKCD Develop- 
.merit Assistance Committee and collected 
from head offices of various concerns by 
.[direct survey. The writing in the book 
ihas hardly any political overtones and 
jthe authors have succeeded beyond mea¬ 
sure in objectively depicting the role that 
: is being played by foreign private capital 
in developing countries since the end of 
‘world war II. The book certainly makes 
"significant contribution to the study of 
the role of foreign capital in developing 
' countries. 

Problems of Development 

In spite of the tremendous advance¬ 
ment which India has recorded in the 
industrial sphere since independence 
;; it is recognised by all that ail is 
. not well with the industrial develop- 
* men! of the country. So many wrong 
J things have been done and continue to be 
done even at present that as a consequence 
the industrial growth rate in India during 
the last couple of years has slumped fright¬ 
eningly. Instead of applauding over achieve¬ 
ments, remarkable as they arc, it is a part 
of wisdom to be critical about out indus¬ 
trial activities and try to find our what 
went wrong, where and why and how the 
matters can be set right, b was thcrcfoic 
a matter of great pleasure to lay one’s 
hand on Industrial Development of India — 
Policy and Problems, a stupendous volume 
containing articles on different aspects of 
industrial development of India by emi¬ 
nent authors ripe with experience and 
endowed with critical faculty and indepen¬ 
dence of mind. When so much of excel¬ 
lent material Is packed in a book, it is 
difficult to pinpoint any particular article 
or aspect as deserving of special attention. 
And yet those who may not have the time 
to persue this book must know some of 


the views of persons who matter or should face it boldly. H* V. R* leoger has 
matter. referred to the significant contribution 

made by the Indian entrepreneurs to the 
inhibiting controls industrial growth of the country. Accord- 

* mg to him government ts obsessed with 

Boothalingam has drawn attention to the thought of controlling the mere size of 
the increasing controls which are inhibit- the business firm, irrespective of whether 
mg the growth of the private sector in large business houses exercise monopolistic 
India and has suggested that regulation power or not. 
should not become an end in itself (as it ^ 

appears to have become at present in India) While R. S. Bhalt has analysed the 
but should help rapid industrial develop- concept of joint sector about which onefias 
nient of the country. How can one quar- been hearing so inuch during the pas 
rel with this view? Admitting the defects couple of years, R. G. Saratya has analys- 
<>f the public sector enterprises, Asoka cd the role of the cooperative sector, giv- 
Mchta has fervemiy pleaded for appoint- ing a warning that the cooperative sector 
meat of hettcr managers, introduction of can play a vital role in the Indian econo¬ 
prof jt as a major yardstick of the perfor- my, provided it remains truly cooperative 
mince of public enterprise* and provision and docs not merge itself either with the 
of personal incentives. Would these rnea- private or the public sector ana also re- 
mii cs be adequate to radically transform mains free from the governmental mtcrler- 
t he public sector enterprises in India? One cnee. Unfortunately the cooperative see- 
very much doubts. It appears there is a tor m India has been suffering at presen 
bu;>ic contradiction before the developing from the evils of both the sectors, private 
countries relying on expanding public sec- and public, without the virtues ot either, 
lor as an instrument of economic develop- . , 

meat. Government of a backward coun- Dr Medhora ha? pointed out the 
try by the very implication is a backward difference between financing the public 
government which cannot perform even and the private sectors and the significance 
its normal law and order functions effi* of this difference for the securities market, 
cicntly. Can and should such a govern- M. G. Parekh has analysed the relation- 
meut he entrusted with the additional ship between the banking system and 
U>ks and burdens of producing and industry, while H. M. Patel has dealt with 
distributing such vital commodities as the problem of foreign aid, concluding 
iron, steel, electricity, fertilisers and so that India cannot do without foreign aid 
on? A bold answer must be found to for some years to come, in spite of our 
tliis question, shedding aside mere idcolo- desire for self-reliance. Dr Subramaman 
gitai considerations. But then the Indian has also analysed the problem of foreign 
method is to skirt the issue and noL to investment, showing its need and possible 
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safeguard, V. M. Bhat has explained the 
recent trends of Indian investments ab¬ 
road, emphasising the need for greater 
contact with the ECAFE countries and 
the scope fox developing this trend with 
obvious advantages. P. L. Tandon has 
explained the growing importance of 
professional managers, emphasising that 
they should be committed to work and 
not to any ideology. 

Having traced the origin and conti¬ 
nuance of controls, V. Balasubramanian 
has explained the maze of controls and 
the jungle of complicated delaying pro¬ 
cedures through which an entrepreneur in 
India has to pass at present. The author 
has raised an important question: “Can 
controls be really rationalised.. .to a 
point where the demands of dynamic 
growth may be married to the felt needs 
of social policy? Or have the pc lilies of 
economic controls already gone so far... 
that direct participation of the govern¬ 
ment in manufacturing or marketing has 
become a perversely logical even desperate 
remedy? 1 ’ The author appears to predict 
that the muddle may continue, for wc do 
not have the British instinct or capacity 
to muddle through. In the words of 
C. N. Vakil V. Balasubramanian’s “jour¬ 
nalistic style is pleasing; his facts convinc¬ 
ing; his suggestions practical and usefuli” 
The compliment should come as no 
surprise to the regular readers of ‘Moving 
Finger*. Dr Bharat Ram has emphasised 
the importance of export of non-tradilio- 
aal items. The editor, C. N. Vakil 
has himself contributed no fewer than live 
articles, in addition to the excellent 
editorial. N. G. Jog’s protiait of 
Kamalnayan Bajaj is touching and should 
show to the Indian industrialists how they 
should play, their role in future India, if 
they arc not to continue to forfeit public 
sympathy and regard. 

Altogether this Kamalnayan Bajaj 
commemoration volume contains excellent 
material on industrial development of 
India provided by leading socialist thinkers, 
prominent industrialists, expcrinced ad¬ 
ministrators and civil servants, financial 
experts, experienced managers and of 
course economists. Prof. C. N. Vakil 
deserves our hearty congratulations for 
editing this excellent book. 

Current Banking 

Unlike in other fields of economics, 
very few Indian authors have dared to 
enter the field of banking. S, K. Basu 
was an honourable exception. The study 
of his five or six books at once reveals 
his deep understanding of banking prob¬ 
lems, his attachment to the subject and 
his exceptional ability to present extremely 


complex banking problems in a lucid 
manner. His death in 1973 therefore 
came as a sad Mow to the readers of *m 
book* and created anxiety as to who will 
fill the void created by his departure. It 
was therefore a matter of satisfaction that 
his disciple, Alok Ghosh, has helped to 
bring out the reused edition of his revered 
teacher’s well-known book A Review of 
Curren f Bank tog 1 henry ami Praetor. 

This new edition is a fairly well icviscd 
and enlarged edition of the earlier one. 
This book gives a clear idea of the quiet 
revolution that K taking place in the 
theory and practice nf banking through* 
out the world. What is significant about 
S. K. Basil’s writing is that along with the 
analysis, he highlights the experiences of 
various countries m this field and shows 
how, with all the Nineties, a new general 
pattern of commmial and central" bank¬ 
ing is emerging. Innovations m the tech¬ 
niques of central banking, new experiments 
ih their financial policies, (heir adaptation 
to the changing needs of the agricultural 
and industrial sec;ors have all been analys¬ 
ed with competence and extreme lucidity. 
Along with oilier sectors, commercial 
banks have in the th century undergone 
a seachangc. 'I he author has analysed 
the changing role of commercial banks 
with their immense diversification of func¬ 
tions. Gone are the days of real bills 
doctrine and only the short-term loans 


With the rapid growth in information 
consciousness n is naturally expected of 
the publishers of Munorumu Year Book 
to provide in each successive issue more 
relevant data and additional information 
about all national and international events 
and developments. It is significant to 
note that the publishers have eminently 
succeeded in reconciling the mi Hiding 
demands of additional information and 
yet retaining the compactness of the book 
with each subsequent issue, I he Mano- 
rama Year Book 1974 is no exception. 
The publication, now ninth in the senes, 
gives in a single volume running into 728 
pages, all facts, figures, comments as well 
as wealth of factual information in respect 
of a vast multitude of topics which in 
their range may well be termed as ency¬ 
clopaedic, Iri fact, every topic is treated 
in the form of art article followed by criti¬ 
cal comments w!licit provides the reader 
with basic background information on 
every subject. The topics are surveyed in 


on which the commercial ba^fos practically ■ 
all over the world concentrated hi the 19th 
century. Even the concept of liquidity 
lias undergone considerable change. 
Inevitably there is reference to ihc natio¬ 
nalisation of commercial banking and its 
implications, A powerful rival to com- 
m.icial banking has been developing in 
the shape of noh-banking financial insti* 
tutions like development batiks and hire- 
purchase institutions. The author has 
analysed the various financial issues arising 
out of these institutions. Appropriately 
the book ends with the analysis of the 
working of the international monetary 
system. 

Prof. Aloka Ghosh has revised the 
book, rewriting some of the chapters saieh 
ns on Indian Banking Commission and! 
inlei national monetary system and has 
generally biougfit the matter* up-to-date. 

What a change has come over com¬ 
mercial and central banking in most of, 
the countries of the world! In a scn>e the 
banking sector has proved to be the most 
dynamic sector of the economy in most 
of the countries, preparing itself to accept 
new challenges and to face new problems. 
Students of economics and especially of 
banking will find it hard u> lay their hands . 
on a better book*>n banking Lheory and 
practice. 


live sections. ‘General information’, 
‘Space’ and the ‘World 1 are dealt with in 
the first three sections. The fourth section 
on ‘India* is the core of the publication. 

It presents a complete and comprehensive 
picture of modern India in all its aspects— 
political, economic* social and cultural. 
The last section is devoted to sports ami 
games. The general knowledge section 
this time has been enlarged to include 
short biographical sketches of outstanding 
personalities of all countries and of all 
ages. C oilsidering the copious informa¬ 
tion and massive statistical data packed 
into this handy compendium, it is doubt¬ 
less that this publication will serve as an 
authentic guide and an invaluable and in¬ 
dispensable book of reference to all sec¬ 
tions of intelligentsia — students, research 
scholars, journalists, executives and pro¬ 
fessionals. * 

ji;nl7, 1974 /■ 
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fndo-EEC Joint 
iCommission 

(rnii joint committee set up 
[under the commercial coope¬ 
ration agreement between India 
and the European Economic 
Community held its first 
[session in Brussels on May 27 
[and 28* 1974. The formal 
jopening ceremony was presided 
[over by Sir Christopher 
Soames, Vice President of the 
Commission of the European 
Communities, and Professor 
,D.P. Chaltopadhyaya, union 
minister of Commerce. 

The joint commission adop¬ 
ted its rules of procedure and 
agreed on it? work programme 
for 1974. it also set up two 
specialised sub*t\rnimissions. 
The first sub-commission will 
deal with the sectoral agree¬ 
ments on jute coir, cotton 
textiles and cottage industry 
goods (handicrafts and hand- 
loom fabrics), according to the 
specific mandate approved by 
the joint commission. The 
commission also took note 
of certain suggestions put for¬ 
ward by the Indian delega¬ 
tion for improving the function¬ 
ing of the different sectoral 
agreements and decided to 
refer them to the competent 
authorities. It was agreed that 
certain suggestions regarding 
cooperation in the field of 
research and product develop¬ 
ment for jute and coir products 
would be followed up. 

The second sub commission 
was given a mandate covering 
cooperation measures con¬ 
cerning the wide range of 
activities foreseen in the work 
programme such as efficient 
utilisation of GSP, possible 
liberalisation measures for pro¬ 
ducts of interest to India, the 
study of particular measures 
including technical assistance 


for trade promotion, joint 
research and economic coope¬ 
ration with a view to encou¬ 
raging the development and 
diversification of trade between 
India and the Community. The 
snb-commission will prepare 
a series of reports which will, 
inter alia, form the basis of 
the work of the next meeting 
of the joint commission. The 
joint commission agreed to 
recommend tariff adjustments 
on certain products of interest 
to India as requested by the 
Indian side, The Indian gover- 
ment invited the joint commis¬ 
sion to hold its second meeting 
in New Delhi before the end 
of the year. 

World Bank Assistance 

Two loans totalling S310 
million have been extended to 
India. The World Bank has 
approved a S160 million indus¬ 
trial imports loan despite 
protests from some directors. 
The IDA has granted a $150 
million credit to enable several 
units to maintain and expand 
production. 

Executive directors of the 
World Bank approved a $150 
million long-term industrial 
imports loan for India. Bank 
officials confirming approval 
of the loan, stated that there 
was no intention to cut off 
aid to India. This country 
has declared that its develop¬ 
ment of a plutonium nuclear 
device was strictly for peaceful 
purposes. 

IDA Lomn 

The International Develop¬ 
ment Association has approved 
credits totalling $150 million 
for industrial imports. This 
is the ninth industrial import 
credit and this will help appr¬ 
oximately 800 medium and 


large-scale private Industries to 
import raw materials and 
components necessary for the 
maintenance and expansion pf 
production of various items. 
The items include tractors, 
power tillers, fertilisers, pesti¬ 
cides, electrical equipments 
commercial vehicles, machine 
tools and heavy construction 
equipment. This credit brings 
the total of such assistance to 
$930 million out of total IDA 
commitments of $2,730 million 
to India so far. 

AicMndta Consortium 

The Aid-India Consortium, 
which meets in Paris oi June 
12 and 13, will have before it 
the World Bank’s proposal for 
fresh aid commitments to India 
in 1971-75 of the order of 
S! ,400 million (Rs 1,050 
crorcs). The Bank has recom¬ 
mended that a substantial por¬ 
tion of the non-project assis¬ 
tance out of the total should 
be for debt relief or in quickly 
disbursable form so as to 
augment India’s free foreign 
exchange resources to help it 
meet its balance of payments. 
The Bank expects the total 
external aid disbursements 
(utilisation) in 1974-75 to be 
$1,350 million which would be 
met from pipeline and from 
fresh commitments made 
by member-countries during 
the year. Roughly, half of the 
$1,400 million of new assis¬ 
tance would be in the form 
of non-project assistance and 
the balance for projects. The 
project aid is for fertiliser and 
other industrial projects inclu¬ 
ded in the fifth Plan. 

Nuclear Pact with 
Argentina 

Argentina and India agreed 
recently to cooperate in the field 
of the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. The 
pact could be the forerunner of 
an Indian government offer to 
help build Argentina’s third 
nuclear power plant, a project 
that Indian officials stated, was 
a strong possibility. India and 
Argentina also agreed to 
develop cultural exchanges in 
the fields of education, art, 
literature, mass communi¬ 
cations, journalism and sports. 


The latter agreement would 
establish a joint commission. 

“Gautama Buddha 19 
at Hiroshima 

The Shipping Corporation 
of India has taken delivery of 
of a bulk carrier, m.v. 
‘Gautama Buddha’ of 129,530 
DWT. The vessel is, inci¬ 
dentally, the biggest on the 
Indian registry so far. The 
delivery was accepted by Mr 
K. N, G. Menon, Executive 
Director SCI, at Hiroshima on 
May 24. This carrier built by 
Mitsubishi Shipyard, will be 
employed on cross trades on 
time charter. With the acqui¬ 
sition of this vessel, the fleet 
owned by SCI increases to 109 
ships of 1.58 million GRT and 
2.5 milRon DWT, thus crossing 
2.5 million DWT mark. SCI is 
expected to acquire two more 
vessels—a tanker of 85,900 
DWT from Japan and a bulk 
carrier of 1,13,000 DWT from 
Yugoslavia. 

Lessons of Railway 
Strike 

Mr K.K. Birla, President, 
Federation of Indian Chambers* 
of Commerce and Industry, 
has observed that the twenty- 
day strike, which was called 
off on May 28, should not have 
been started in the first instance 
when the national economy was 
under very severe stresses and 
strains. The government un¬ 
der the wise leadership of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, had 
been throughout firm and fair 
to settle the genuine grievances 
of the railwaymen, he added. 
This had been duly appreciated 
by the public. Even when there 
was dislocation in the move¬ 
ment of essential commodities, 
the trading community also 
did its best to ensure that there 
was no undue distortions in the 
price structure, he said. 

Mr Birla said, the railway 
strike has thrown up a number 
of lessons; It is clear that such 
strikes do not form part of a 
healthy trade union movement 
but show up as a confrontation 
with both government and the 
public. The government can 
feel assured of public coopera¬ 
tion and support for ail policies 
which attempt to strengthen 
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! the economy. Also, it is time 
that the wage structure is re¬ 
oriented in such a way that 
increases in emoluments are 
linked to production and pro¬ 
ductivity. The far from ra¬ 
tional bonus system should be 
revised so that it does not re¬ 
sult in competitive demands for 
more and more at the expense 
of national savings and invest¬ 
ment. More specifically, a 
huge national enterprise like 
the railways should now be 
geared to reaching higher levels 
of operational efficiency so 
that both freight and passenger 
traffic are served in the way 
tht*y should be done.'’ He 
hoped that the idea of a mora¬ 
torium oil strikes and lockouts 
expressed from time to time 
by President V.V. Giri and the 
Prime Minister, would soon 
take a concrete shape. He also 
felt that new chapter in em¬ 
ployer-employee relationship 
in both public and private sec¬ 
tor enterprises would open. 

Coal Price Hike 

The union government has 
increased the prices of diffe¬ 
rent grades of coal and coke. 
The average pithead price of 
raw coal will now be up by Rs 
10 per tonne. The revision of 
the prices has been permitted 
with effect from April 1, 1974, 
and the revised prices will re¬ 
main in force for one year, it 
was officially announced re¬ 
cently. The announcement was 
made after a high-level meeting 
attended by Mr K.D. Malaviya, 
union minister of Steel and 
Mines, Mr J.G. Kumaraman- 
galam Chairman, Coal Mines 
Authority Limited, and others. 

Immediately after the na¬ 
tionalisation the workers had 
to be paid their dues according 
to the wage board awards, hi¬ 
therto denied in a majority of 
the collieries by the ex-minc- 
owners. While agreeing to the 
revision of coal prices, the go¬ 
vernment had gone to the maxi¬ 
mum extent possible in accom¬ 
modating the cost increases 
during the year 1974-75 and in 
the process even foregone the 
return on equity capital, “It 
would, therefore, be necessary 
to take effective steps to con¬ 
tain the cost of production 
within the prices allowed’’ the 


press note stated. It has been 
Jointed out that for the first 
time, a price structure had been 
evolved which laid down com¬ 
mon pit-head prices for the 
same quality of coal produced 
by all the collieries in the coun¬ 
try except those in the Singa- 
reni coalfields. While revis¬ 
ing the prices, the note stated, 
consumer interest had been 
fully kept in view by adopting 
the principle recommended by 
the Tarrif Commission in 1967 
that the prices should be link¬ 
ed with the useful heat value 
of different grades of coal. 

Exchange Cover for 
Exporters 

The Reserve Bank has for¬ 
mulated a scheme for provision 
of long-term forward exchange 
cover to exporters who may find 
it necessary ^to execute expori 
orders from' overseas buyer* 
on deferred payment terms. 
The facility will be available to 
exporters in respect of exports 
specified categories of capital 
goods and producer goods 
where the offer of credit terms 
for realisation of proceeds is 
permissible under exchange 
control regulations as they 
may be in force from time to 
time. The Reserve Bank will 
provide cover for exports in¬ 
voiced in any of the four cur¬ 
rencies viz., pound sterling, 
US dollar, Deutsche Mark or 
Japanese yen. The cover will 
be provided throug authorised 
dealers (i.e. banks authorised 
to deal in foreign exchange) for 
the whole of the expected ex¬ 
port proceeds, if the proceeds 
are payable in instalments or 
otherwise over a period of IS 
months and above but not ex¬ 
ceeding 10 years from the date 
of conclusion of the export 
contract. An exporter will have 
to obtain the cover within a 
period of three months from 
the date of the export contract. 
The Reserve Bank proposed to 
introduce this facility with effect 
from June 1, 3974 at its Bombay 
office. The question of offer¬ 
ing this facility at the other 
offices of the Bank will be con¬ 
sidered later. 

Fertiliser Prices 

According to an announce¬ 
ment made recently by the 
union ministry of Agriculture, 


the delivered price of Urea will 
be nearly Rs 2,000 per tonne, 
as against Rs 1050 per tonne. 
Ammonium Sulphate will be 
Rs 925 per tonne in 100 kg bags 
and Rs 935 per tonnes in 50 
kg bags as against Rs 590 
per tonne. Calcium Am¬ 
monium Nitrate Will be 
Rs 1,095 to Rs 1,145 per ton¬ 
ne as against Rs 615 per ton- 
tonne. 

. There has been no increase 
in the price of nitrogenous 
fertilisers between October 
1969 and October 1973, except 
for excise adjustment. Indi¬ 
genous manufacturers had been 
protesting about the increased 
cost of inputs and sustaining 
losses due to the artificially 
low sale prices of their pro¬ 
duct. The import price of Urea 
was a little over Rs 2,000 per 
tonne. While delivered cost 
was Rs 2,900 per tonne, the far¬ 
mer was actually getting it at 
Rs 1,050. The Joss was being 
borne by the Central Fertiliser 
Pool at the rate of Rs 400 crores 
per year. The government's 
decision allows the indigenous 
manufacturers to sell Urea at 


\r 


.Rs 1,390 per tonne to compcn-,, 
sate for the increnstsd' cost of| 
direct inputs, Thfe present cost ] 
of indigenous production is« 
close to Rs 1,050 per tonne. 
The new profit margin is ex- 1 
pected to attract fresh invest-; 
mod in fertiliser plants, 1 


Scheme to Attract 
Technicians 

The union government hasj! 
approved a scheme prepared ! 
by the Council of Scientific & . 
Industrial Research to attract- 
Indian Scicnitsts, Technologists j 
and Engineers currently cm- : f 
ployed in responsible positions *■ 
in research and development ;; 
and manufacturing establish*)J 
merits in foreign countries. ;• 
This scheme would promote the \ 
return to India of those Sc ten- \s 
lists, Engineers and Technolo- S 
gists who having completed j 
their studies or research ab-.'i 
road and have taken up jobs j 
in production departments or J 
management positions in in- ; jj 
dustrial firms abroad due to J 
lack of employment opportune : :j 
. ties in India. / 

Thi$ package scheme is fra- i 

* ... 
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nied on the lines' of the 
Entrepreneurship Development 
Scheme presently being opera¬ 
ted, by the ministry of Industrial 
'Development. The facilities 
offered under this scheme would 
he: (a) Scientists/Technologists 
who are abroad will be per¬ 
mitted to keep the foreign 
exchange earned by them in 
their foreign bank account for 
a period of three years instead 
of 30 days, (b) Permission will 
be given to use this foreign 
exchange for importing equip¬ 
ment, machinery, capital goods, 
[raw materials etc. In order 
»to avoid delay, the essentiality 
'and availability certificate from 
pCiTD will be waived, (c) 
A simplified procedure will be 
|adopted for (i) licensing, (ii) 
scapital goods clearance, fiii) 
and issue of an. import licences. 
The candidate should make a 
detailed statement of the items 
’of equipment etc. that he pro¬ 
poses to import and state that 
I foreign exchange is being met 
[by him from his own account, 
(d) CS1R will set up a bureau 
1 to offer advice to the Scientists/ 
Technologist returning Irom 
abroad to match his skills with 
the local market needs and 
facilities, (e) Financial institu¬ 
tions such as JDB, IFC, State 
Bank of India etc. will be re¬ 
quested to extend their present 
facilities to include entrepreneu¬ 
rial loan on special terms. 

Council of Scientific S\ Indus¬ 
trial Research will be the imple¬ 
menting agency to the scheme. 
A committee under the chair¬ 
manship of the Director-Gene¬ 
ral, Scientific Sc Industrial Re¬ 
search and consisting of re¬ 
presentatives of the ministry 
of Finance, ministry of In¬ 
dustrial Development, Directo¬ 
rate General of Technical De¬ 
ment, Department of Science 
S: Technology, the Indian In¬ 
vestment Centre and the CS1R 
lias also been set up U> advice 
on its implementation. 

Sick Textile Mills 

Mr C. Subramaniam, 
minister for industrial Deve¬ 
lopment & Science and Tech¬ 
nology, has had a series of 
meeting with Industries minis¬ 
ters from various states with 
a view to evolving consensus 
on a* national policy for deal¬ 


ing with sick textile mills Zone is second (Rs 615.94 
taken over by the government, crores) and next comes Central 
Such sick mills arc in the Zone (Rs 520.64 crores). 
states of Maharashtra, Under group insurance 1,426 
Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, Uttar 


Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Rajasthan, Bihar, Orissa, 
Assam, West Bengal, Punjab, 
Kerala, Pondicherry and Delhi. 
Most of the ministers, it 


mills which had been taken 
over, should be run under a 
suitably structured National 
Textile Corporation and the 
states should bo associated 
in the management of these 
mills. The details are being 
worked out. The concensus 
appears to be that the suite 
governments will subscribe to 
49 p r T cent of the capilal of 
the sick mills, the balance be¬ 
ing the share of the National 
Textile Corporatii n. 

LIC: New Business 

The Life Insurance Corpo¬ 
ration has secured a business 
of Rs 2,591 crores in the 
year ended March 1974, com¬ 
pared to Rs 2,073 crores 
during 1972-73. This was a 
year when the Corporation’s 
working was alfecled by the 
agitation of Class 111 and IV 
officers. Secondly, the run¬ 
away inflation in the economy 
does not seem to have had 
much impact. The business of 
the Corporation, which has 
doubled within a period of 
three years from Rs 1,036 
crores in 1969-70 to Rs 2,073 
crores in J 972-73, has gone 
up substantially to Rs 2,591 
ciores recording an increase 
of Rs 517.83 crores in a year. 

In terms of new business on 
individual lives, written by 
the Corporation, the first three 
zones are Southern (Rs 529.34 
crores). Western (Rs 486.33 
crores) and Eastern (Rs 325.53 
crores). In terms of giowth 
rate of individual assurances. 
Southern /one occupies the 
first position with 21 per cent 
wheteas Eastern zone (11 per 
cent) supersedes Westertf Zone 
JO per cent). In the combin¬ 
ed group and individual busi¬ 
ness, Western Zone leads with 
Rs 707.19 crores, Southern 


schemes covering 19 lakh per¬ 
sons for a total assured sum 
of Rs 666 crores have been 
put into operation in 1973*74. 
The highlights of group busi¬ 
ness are the extension of cover 


it was then felt that against 
a demand of about 230,000 
tonnes, indigenous production 
of the metal would be around 
175,000 tonnes. 

Drug Price Fixation 

The Bureau of Industrial 
Costs and Prices, ministry of 
Industrial Development, has 
revised and simplified appli¬ 
cations for price revision or 
price fixation for drugs 
and pharmaceutical unit. 
These applications can now be 
submitted to the Bureau in 
form III under the Drugs 
(Prices Control) Order, 1970,, 
in duplicate only. These 
should be accompan ied by 
seven copies of a summary 
sheet according to a revised 
and simplified proforma which 
contains eight items and can 
come in one page. This has 
been done to speed up disposal 
of cases and to economise the 
use of paper. 

Names in the News 

Air Marshal S. J. Dastur, 
Deputy Chief of the Air 
Staff has been appointed Vice- 
Chairman of the Hindustan 
Aeronautics Limited. He will 
take over on July L 


paid to two modes of transport 
which are totally neglected so 
far, although they suit our 
country's needs ideally: river 
and canals, and coastal shipp¬ 
ing. These modes of transport 
are not only cheap, but also 
generate employment. 

The railways should be con¬ 
verted from a government de¬ 
partment into an autonomous 
body subject only to policy 
directives of Parliament. Its 
fares and rates should be con¬ 
sidered for revision every five 
years bv an independent tariff 
tribunal. 

An autonomous industrial 
set-up would qualify employees 
for bonus. However, the con¬ 
cept of bonus should be chang¬ 
ed from that of deferred wage 
to a share in profits. 

Bombay M.R. PAI 


to 335,000 teachers, 18,625 
is understood, ageed with advocates and over 100,000 
the suggestion made by Mr. 

Subramaniam that the sick 


members of the police force 
in Uttar Pradesh as also the 
granting of benefits to all its 
182,000 employees by Orissa 
government. 

Export of Alumina 

The Minerals and Metals 
Trading Corporation has ag¬ 
gravated the present shortage 
of aluminium by selling about 
30,000 tonnes of alumina to 
the Soviet Union, Consumers 
of aluminium had suggested 
in March last to get surplus 
alumina converted in the Soviet 
Union as the country gets its 
cotton converted into cloth 
using our scare energy resour¬ 
ces. In October 1973, indus¬ 
trial consumers had urged the 
government to import at least 
50,000 tonnes of aluminium as 


Readers' Roundtable 

Role of Road Transport 


Sir, While all concerned will 
draw lessons regarding indus¬ 
trial relations from the recent 
railway employees* strike, there 
are important economic as¬ 
pects which also need atten¬ 
tion. 

If freight and passenger 
movement was maintained "to 
considerable extent in the 
country during t he strike period, 
it was due to the development 
of road t ransport over t he years. 
The railways have in the past 
influenced government's trans¬ 
port policy to favour it. A 
time lias now come for the 
government actively to take 
measures for expansion of the 
road net-work and facilitate 
rapid growth of road transport. 
Obstacles like high excise on 
vehicles and spares and octroi 
should be eliminated. Trailc- 
risation should be encouraged. 

Urgent attention should be 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


Ashok Leyland 

Ashok Leyland had reported 
record production during the 
fiscal year ending March 1974. 
During the year it produced 
5t>39 Coments, 33 Beavers, 269 
Hippos, 168 Titans and 51 
Dumpers. These record figures 
were achieved despile a 75 per 
cent power cut. in Tamil Nadu, 
for almost four months in the 
first half of the >ear. Output 
of the popular 71-ton Comet 
chassis was JOS per cent of 
licensed capacity, Production 
of industrial enuine^, together 
with the recently developed—- 
highly popuhu-marine version, 
was also above capacity levels. 
The company is, therefore, 
taking steps to increase output 
further with government appro¬ 
val. the company is fully 
conscious of the large demand 
for spare parts and also of the 
facL that suflhiciU quantities 
are not being produced to 
satisfy customers’ demand. 
No effort, however, is being 
spared to meet this demand, 
aiid during the past two years 
the output of spares has been 
increased , by almost 20 per 
cent. (Allowing for inflation, 
sales in the past two years have 
increased by 34 per cent). 
Licensing formalities and 
government approval for the 
company to double production 
of the Comet range of vehicles 
arc now complete. 

The company has taken vigo¬ 
rous steps to implement the 
project m the shortest time 
possible. This will go a long 
way to meet the unsatisfied 
demand and the considerable 
backlog of orders for these 
proven vehicles. Neither the 
present economic conditions 
in the country, nor the ‘infla¬ 
tionary* trends, have had any 
adverse effect on the market 
demand and potential for these 
vdWdes. Meanwhile Ashok 
Leyland has exported the first 


ever Indian made fully built up 
‘Titan’ double deck bus to 
Hong Kong. This ‘Titan’ chassis 
was manufactured at Ashok \ 
factory at Madras whilst the 
double deck body was built by 
M/s. Sion Garage Ltd. 
Bombay. The vehicle is 
powcied by the Ashok Le>laud 
six cylinder I LI litre diesel 
engine and fitted with a semi¬ 
automatic gearbox. To date, 
this is the only instance of any 
commercial N vehicle manufac¬ 
turer in any of the middle or 
far eastern countries securing 
an order for a double deck bus, 
vsince the bulk of exports for 
this type of vehicle are made 
only from Europe. The bus 
has already gone into service 
in Hong Kong and the general 
reaction has been extremely 
favourable. 

Larsen and Toubro 

Mr H. Hoick-Larsen, Chair¬ 
man and Chief Executive 
of Larsen and Toubro Ltd 
revealed to the shareholders 
that the turnover of the Larsen 
& Toubro Group climbed 
a new peak of Rs 68 crorer in 
1973-74 as against Rs 58 crores 
in 1972-73. Of this, the sales of 
Larsen & Toubro Limited 
were Rs 43 crores in 1973-71 
as compared to Rs 37 croivs 
in the previous year. Mr Holck- 
Larsen was speaking at an 
extraordinary general mating 
of the shareholders held on 
May 27, 1974 to pass a reso¬ 
lution approving the reappoint¬ 
ment of Mr Holck-Larsu? 
for the period of one year. 
Speaking on the resolution, 
shareholders pleaded for an 
amendment of the resolution 
to extend the period of re¬ 
appointment for five years. 
The amendment was not 
pressed at the request of Mr 
Holclo Larsen, who chaired the 
meeting. 

It is significant to 
note that in spite of power 


cuts and shortages of raw 
materials, production had risen 
by 27 per cent. Even though 
production registered a sizeable 
increase, the order backlogs as 
at March 31, 1974 was Rs 58 
erorcs as compared to Rs 48 
crores on March 31, 1973. Mr 
Holek-Larscn observed that 
this satisfactory performance 
would reflect in the company* 
profits as well. He pointed 
out that the accounts for 1973- 
74 are being finalised and that 
also during the current year 
the company countinues to 
make good progress. Produc¬ 
tion so far in the current year 
is substantially higher than 
production during the corres¬ 
ponding period of 1973 74. 
Order booking and sales during 
the current year have registered 
increases of 35 p:r cent and 
20 p^r cent respectively over 
the corresp uiding period of 
last year. In reply to questions 
from shareholders on the 
composition of the Board, Mr 
Hoick-Larsen said 1 hat four 
senior tnnployees of the com¬ 
pany have joined the Board as 
full-time directors. Twx> Deputy 
Managing Directors, Mr John 
Hover and Mr Gunnar Hansan, 
have resigned their director¬ 
ships in resp onse to the govern¬ 
ment’s policy of Indianisation. 

JK Industries 

Rajasthan will soon have 
its fusilyrc plant. J.K. Indus¬ 
tries Ltd is setting up a Rs 25 
crores project for the manufac¬ 
ture of automobile tyres and 
tubes in collaboration with 
General Tire and Rubber Co, 
Ohio, a wholly owned subsi¬ 
diary of world renowfted Gene¬ 
ral Rubber Company or the 
USA. The company has 
received an industrial licence 
for the manufacture of four 
lakh automobile tyres and four 
lakh automobile tubes per 
annum. This giant industrial 
complex will be put up at 
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Kankroli, a backward area, mu; 
the Udaipur district of Rajas-1 
than. The total cost of theil| 
project is placed at Rs 251 
crores and it is proposed to be| 
financed by the share capital!' 
of Rs 8 crores and the balance?'! 
by foreign exchange loans ofi' 
Rs 6.5 crores arid rupee loans v 
of Rs 10.5 crores, TheiJ 
company has also received 
clearance for the import ofjj 
plant and machinery worth Rs v 
6.5 crores. Promoters, their ( 
friends and associate companies^ 
(vi/. Straw Products Ltd and 
J.K. Synthetics) will subscribe ( 
to the tunc of 43 per cent, The *;■ 
balance w ill be offered to the j 
public sometime in September- < 
October 1974. The plant is i ; 1 
expected to go nrt stream by 1 
the middle of 1976. *jj 

ij 

Enfield India 

Enfield India Limited has j 
reported in 1973 successful 
completion of jts efforts to gra-,;; 
dually step-up further produe- J 
lion and create additional capa- 
city for turning out vehicles ! 
and agro-industrial engines. | 
The full ben.dit of the newly < 
created ^facilities at the unit at ! 
Anaikaraipatii. is yet to be de-| ’ 
rived as initial production ^ 
commenced only in the second ; 
half of the year. Sales have i 
risen to Rs 966.34 lakhs for the ? 
year ended December 31, 1973 
from Rs 881.48 lakhs in 1972 ; 
in spite of a drastic poiver-cut 1 
in the first six month > and sc- ; 
nous di(IDuhy experienced in i 
the procurement of raw ma- ; 
terials and components in the j 
second half of the year. There <1 
was a keener demand for agro* 
industrial engines and the out¬ 
put rose to 44,776 units from, 
40,220 units mainly due to. 
larger off-take of sprayer en¬ 
gines. Export earnings rose to 
Rs. 38 lakhs from Rs 28 lakhs 
iri 1972. The output of vehi¬ 
cles too improved to 13,320 
lrom 12,885 units m 1972. 

The profit before deprecia¬ 
tion during the year amounted 
to Rs 60 35 lakhs as against Rs 
54.95lakhs in the previous year. 
There was a serious erosion of 
profit margins due to continu¬ 
ously rising costs and the ad¬ 
justments in selling prices 
effected in July last year could 
offset only partially the increa- 
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f in working expenditure on 
pom counts. The amount 
}t aside for depreciation is 
j lgher at Rs 25,49 lakhs (Rs 
168 lakhs) and development 
)bate reserve ut Rs 11,40 lakhs 
U 3.10 lakhs). After pro- 
ding Rs 5.02 lakhs (Rs 8.75 
jkhs) for additional payment 
F bonus relating to previous 
fear to employees and making 
liher adjustments, general 
fiserve gets Rs 18.73 lakhs 
pl$ 22,24 lakhs). There is, 
Jgain, no liability for taxation. 


f The dividend on equity 
Khpital has been maintained at 
per cent. The outlook for the 
if^irrent year is quite promising 
jjfhspitc acute shortages of criti- 
j|^il raw materials and compo¬ 
nents. It has been necessary 
revise the selling prices on 
vivo occasion during 1974 for 
jfiiceting the galloping rise in 

i rices of raw materials and 
ymponents, These adjustments 
o not cover fully even the 
dditional expenditure under 
iduesc heads. It is however, 
[ftpectcd that the steps taken 
fjo improve productivity and 
Achieve economies and steady 
Increase in production levels at 
jfmaikaraipatti wilt enable 
l^'gain further improvement in 
learnings in 1974, The full ad¬ 
vantage of expansion scheme 
||/ill, of course, be realised from 
975 and thereafter. 

]i)ena Bank Ltd. 

\l Dcna Bank Ltd is to be 
jfierged with Kothari (Madras) 
jf/td. Under the merger scheme, 
[he shareholders of Dena Bank 
|%td will be offered for every 
lK) shares held by them (i) 40 
Equity shares of Rs 10 each (ii) 
%6 (8.5 per cent) convertible 
fronds of Rs 15 each and I6fr 
£8.5 per cent) redeemable non- 
convertible debentures of Rs 
100 each of Kothari (Madras). 

^Syndicate Bank 


The year 1973 was a year of 
&11 round progress of Syndica¬ 
te Bank. The deposits of the 
;|Ja»k rose from Rs 271.14 cro¬ 
nes in 1972 to Rs 343.78 crorcs 
jn 1973. The net profit too im¬ 
proved from Rs 101.26 lakhs 
&o 118.65 lakhs, representing 
§.40 per cent of the Bank’s 
total income* The rise in de¬ 
posits over the previous year’s 


level amounted to 26.8 per cent 
in 1973 as compared to 23.5 
per cent in 1972. Deposit ac¬ 
counts went up from. 26.47 
lakhs in 1972 to 33.72 lakhs in 
1973 showing an increase of 
7.25 lakhs as against 4.40 lakhs 
of 1972. The highlight of the 
deposit mobilisation was that 
97.54 per cent of the accounts 
had balances of Rs 5000 and 
less. This has proved Bank’s 
concern in developing small sav¬ 
ings accounts. Consistent with 
its social philosophy and objec¬ 
tives, the Bank has made a 
big headway in providing finan¬ 
cial assistance to all purpose¬ 
ful and productive economic 
activities in the country as evi¬ 
denced in the rise of advances 
in 1973. The advances of the 
Bank increased from Rs 179.10 
crorcs in 1972 to Rs 230.41 
crorcs in 1973 and constituted 
67 per cent of the deposits in 
1973 and a rise of Rs 51,31 
crores over the figure of 1972. 

The number of borrowing ac¬ 
counts rose from 5.36 lakhs to 
6.58 lakhs, an increase of near¬ 
ly 21.4 per cent. The number 
of accounts with balances of 
less than Rs 1000 represented 
71.29 per cent of the total bor¬ 
rowing accounts which meant 
the Bank's assistance has reach¬ 
ed the small men who really 
needed it. The advances to 
priority sectors has shown a 
steep increase from Rs 79.52 
crores to Rs 106.54 crorcs in 
1973 including exports. The 
notable aspect of this effort is 
that the advances to priority 
sectors formed 46.2 per cent of 
Bank’s total advances. This 
amply proves Bank’s increased 
assistance to agriculture, re¬ 
tail trade and small business, 
small scale industry, selfom- 
ployment, road transport, pro¬ 
fessionals and students. The 
Bank continued with vigour its 
branch expansion programme. 
It opened 74 branches in 1973 
as against 57 branches in 1972. 
Of the 74 branches, 36 were in 
rural and semi-urban areas, 23 
in urban areas and 15 in met¬ 
ropolitan areas. 27 of them 
were located in lead districts. 
The total number of branches 
as on December 1973 was*638 
and 68.2 per cent of them were 
in rural and semi-urban areas. 
As on May 30, 1974 the bank 
will have 661 branches. The 


important feature of branch 
expansion was that 227 bran¬ 
ches were situated in unbanked 
areas. 

Indian Bank 

For Indian Bank 1973 was 
a year of creditable achieve¬ 
ments and spectacular growth. 
Deposits, including Colombo 
ana Singapore branches, re¬ 
corded a smart rise to Rs 
216.74 crorcs in 1973 from Rs 


164.86 crores in 1972 jvliile 
deposits in India went up signi¬ 
ficantly from Rs 154.25 crores 
tORs 207.17 crores or 34.31 
per cent, registering thereby a 
very high rate of growth, if not 
the highest, among public sec¬ 
tor banks. The bank’s total 
advances, including Colombo 
and Singapore branches, 
too rose appreciably to Rs 
152.49 crores from Rs 114.96 
crores in 1972 while advances 
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6% BONDS 1986 

PAYMENT OF INTEREST AND REPAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL 
GUARANTEED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

AMOUNT OP ISSUE Rs. 7,25,00,000 

ISSUE PRICE Rs. 100.00 PERCENT 

REDEEMABLE AT PAR ON THE 10TH JUNE 1986 

The Bonds arc approved securities under the Indian Trusts Act, the 
Insurance Act and the Banking Regulation Act, and are also eligible for 
grant of advances to scheduled banks by the Reserve Bank of India. 
These are on the approved list of securities of the State Bank of India 
and arc also eligible for investment of the accumulations of the Provi¬ 
dent Funds, exempted as well as non-exempted. 

Subscription will be received in cash/cheque at the Branches of the 
Reserve Bank of India at Abmedabad, Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Hyderabad, Kanpur, Madras, Nagpur, New Delhi and Patna from 
Monday, the 10th June 1974. The list will be closed without notice 
as soon as the total subscriptions amount to Rs. 7.25 crores, and in 
any case, not later than the close of business on Friday, the 14th June 
1,974. The Corporation reserves the right to retain subscription re¬ 
ceived upto 10% in excess of the sum of Rs, 7.25 crores. 

The Bonds will have a currency of 12 years, and will be repaid at 
par on the 10th June 1986. These will bear interest at the rate or 6% 
per annum from the 10th June 1974. Interest will be payable half 
yearly on the JOth December and 10th June and will be Subject to tax 
under the Income Tax Act 1961. 

Copies of the Prospectus and application form* can be had from the 
offices of the Reserve Bank of India as also from the Head Office of 
the Corporation at Bank of Baroda Building, 16-Parliament Street, 
P.B. No. 363, New Delhi-1, its regional/branch/sub offices at (i) 
Mehta Mahal (5th Floor), 15, Mathew Road, P.B. No. 3928, Bombay- 
400001 (ii) 4, Mangoe Lane, (2nd Floor), P.B. No, 2483, Calcutta- 
700031 (iii) Raji Building (3rd Floor), 147, Mount Road, P.B. No. 
1030, Madras-600006 (iv)Jivabhai Chambers, Ashram Road, Ahmeda- 
bad-380339 (v) 22, Mahatma Gandhi Road, P.B. No. 5091, Bangalore- 
560001 (vi) 6-3-631, Zilla Parishad Road, Khairatabad, P.B. No. 11, 
Hyderabad-500001 (vii) Jeevan Tara Building, First Floor, Gale No. 

3, 5-Parliament Street, P.B. No. 182, New Delhi-110001 (viii) E-l/23, 
Arera Colony, Bhopal-(ix) 20, Forest Park Area, Bhubaneswar-751009 
(x) Bungalow No. 216, Sector 1J-A, Chandigarh 160311 (xi) ‘Kanina* 
(2nd Floor), XXIII/131I-D, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Ernakulam, 
Cochin 682011 (xii) Kanram Medhi Road, (Ranibari Lane), P.B. No. 
30, Panbazar, Gauhati-781001 (xiii) S.B. 38/A, Bhawani Singh Marg, 
Bapunagar, Jaipur (xiv) Aggarwal Building, Canal Crossing. The 
Mall, P.B. No. 319, Kanpur-203004 (xv) 43, Pataiiputra Colony, 
Patna-803013. 

Arrangements will be made for listing of these Bonds at the Bombay, ; 
Calcutta and Madras Stock Exchanges. 

Brokerage will be paid at the rate of six paise per Rs. 103/- to re¬ 
cognised banks and brokers on allotments made in respect of appli¬ 
cations for the Bonds tendered by them and bearing their stamps. 


NEW DELHI 
Dated the 1,5th May 1974. 


C.D. Khanna, 
Chairman. 
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at the Indian branches 
alone increased sharply from 
R$ 110.94 crores to Rs 145.62 
crores or by 31.26 per cent 
as against 27.15 per cent 
for the scheduled commercial 
banks in India between De¬ 
cember 1972 and 1973. 

There was considerable diver¬ 
sification in the Bank's advances 
sectorwise and region-wise. The 
Bank's foreign exchange busi¬ 
ness also continued to expand. 
Indeed the growth in the prio¬ 
rity sector credit during 1973 
was as high as 57.65 per cent 
surprising even the 1972 in¬ 
crease of 41.58 per cent and as 
against 31.26 per cent growth 
the aggregate advances of the 
Bank during 1973. At the end 
of 1973 credit to priority sector 
made 35.58 per cent of the 
Bank's total credit in India as 
against 30.31 per cent at the 
end of 1972. The thrust in 
agricultural credit was far more. 
In the sphere of small scale 
industrial assistance the Bank 
launched during the year a 
package of free consultancy ser¬ 


vices to prospective entrepre¬ 
neurs particularly unemployed 
engineers, diploma holders, 
university graduates and busi¬ 
ness executives to set themsel¬ 
ves up in self-employment. 
Further acceleration in branch 
expansion was witnessed in 
1973. As a result 67 new bran¬ 
ches were opened as against 43 
in 1972. The bank has opened 
208 new branches in the last 
live years taking the total num¬ 
ber of branches in India to 427 
at the end of 1973. Of l he 
208 new branches, 118 were in 
rural centres, 38 semi-urban, 17 
urban and 35 in metropolitan 
centres. Again 113 out of the 
208 new branches were opened 
in the lead districts allocated 
to the Indian Bank. 

The Bank has drawn up 
a more ambitious program¬ 
me of branch expan¬ 
sion for the year 1974. The 
bank has taken up a special 
programme oF branch expan¬ 
sion in the under-banked slate 
of Orissa and the under-banked 
Tclcngana area in Andhra Pra¬ 


desh, The Bank also contem¬ 
plates opening a chain of 
branches m important centres 
in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Punjab, Haryana, Rajas¬ 
than and Gujarat in order that 
the Bank will be able to handle 
its growing volume of business, 

Lufthansa 

The traffic growth rate of 
Lufthansa German Airlines for 
the first quarter 1974 show dis¬ 
tinctive progress over compa¬ 
rable quarter for last year. 
This period covers some of the 
best operating months Luf¬ 
thansa ever had. Carrying 2,050, 
079 passengers (80,000 more 
than those carried in the first 
quarter 1973), a growth rate 
of 4.1 per. cent. This is the first 
time the airlines’ passenger 
figures for the first three months 
of any year surpassed the two 
million mark. Freight, at 
66,994 tons was up 12.6 per cent 
over same period last year: 
while mail increase was by 2.7 
per cent. While the total offered 
capacity went up by 7,2 per 


cent, tiie demand for Lufthansa 
scats and space went up by 
to 15.3 percent, 

AB Svenska 

ABSvenska Flaktfabriken, 
known in India through its 
association with SF India Limi¬ 
ted, as the parent Company in 
Sweden, and acknowledged as 
one of the leaders in the world 
in environmental control, alii/' 
gas handling, have just taken 
over 46 per cent of the shares of 
the big group in Japan — 
“CADEL1US AB”, subject to 
the approval of the relevant 
authorities. Simultaneously 
ASHA the renowned electrical 
engineering firm in Sweden, 
will take over 5 per cent 
of the shares making a total 
of 51 per cent in these Swedish 
Companies. Gadelius AB, 
founded in 19D7, has eight 
subsidiaries and the largest of 
them in Japan had a turnover 
of about Rs 110 crores in 1973, 
Amongst the companies which 
were interested in the purchase 
of shares of this Company, 









JGadelius AB, was the famous 
♦American Company of ITT, 
?This has been described as a 
logical step by both the Boards 
*of AB Svenska Flaktfabrikcn 
iand Gadelius AB, since a ma¬ 
nor portion of the turnover of 
fGadelius AB has been for the 
Jproducts for which AB Sven- 
j&ka Flaktfabriken has provided 
jthc know-how and technology. 

1 News and Notes 


$(Expansion and diversification) 


K National Organic Chemical 
^Industries Ltd, has applied to 
J-the government of India in 
|jJanuary 1974 for an Industrial 
licence for settingup a project 
}!for the manufacture of pesti- 
j.cides. The company plans to 
| J manufacture 1,500 tones per 
annum of technical organo- 
Lphosphates as also derived 
Mbrmulations, based on techni- 
J’ cal know-howto be supplied 
j! by the Royal Dutch/Shell 
k Group. The cost of the project 
is estimated at over Rs 10 cro- 
f, res. The raw materials which 
'' arc not naohtha-based are avai- 
K lable from indigenous sources. 
The company’s existing trading 
! activities include the marketing 
] of similar technical and formu- 
: latcd pesticides, and for this 
’ purpose, the company has al- 
• ready established the most cx' 
tensive distribution facilities in 
India for pesticides. If the 
' proposals are sanctioned short¬ 
ly, it is expected that the plant 
will be commissioned by the 
: end of 1976 and will contri- 
j butc materially to overall com¬ 
pany’s operations. 


New Issues 


1 Mahindra and Mahindra Ltd 

J holds an industrial licence for 
' the expansion of its plant capa¬ 
city to 25,000 jeep vehicles per 
annum, including the jeep for- 
j ward control truck and the 
! station wagon. This expansion 
scheme is being carried out in 
: stages. During the year ended 
October 31, 1973, the company 
! produced 14,216 vehicles and 
I it has now embarked on the 
| next phase of the expansion 
' programme to raise the pro- 
i duction capacity to 18,000 vc- 
! hides per annum, within the 
! next two years together with 
i sufficient quantitity of spare 


parts, to raise pan of the 
additional finance required for 
the current phase of the expan¬ 
sion programme, the company 
is offering 100,000 (9.8 per 
cent) redeemable cumulative 
preference shares of Rs 100 
each for cash at par. The 
subscription list for this fully 
underwritten issue opened on 
June 4 and will close on June 
14 or earlier but not before 
June 6. 

Somani Ferro Alloys proposes 
to enter the capital market 
shortly with a public issue of 
Rs 28.34 lakhs comprising 
198.400 equity shares of Rs 10 
each and 8,500 cumulative re¬ 
deemable preference shares of 
Rs 100 each. The Company 
is setting up a mini steel plant 
at Kalyani in the backward 
district of Nadia in West Ben¬ 
gal. It proposes to set up a 
10/14'tonne electric arc furnace 
which is expected to start com¬ 
mercial production shortly. 

The cost of the project is 
placed at Rs 1.10 crores, which 
will be met by share capital (Rs 
41.56 lakhs), long term loan 
from a nationalised bank (Rs 
25 lakhs) deferred payment 
guarantee (Rs 38 lakhs) and un¬ 
secured loan from directors 
(Rs 5.40 lakhs). 

Bonus Issues in 1973 

During the past seven years 
the largest issue of bonus 
shares took place in 1973, 
otherwise a year of compara¬ 
tive industrial slackness. This 
is the highest figure after the 
record issue of bonus capital 
of Rs 147 crores in 1966. This 
issue of bonus shares last year 
was nearly double the issue in 
1972. 151 consents for Rs 60.22 
crores were issued in 1973 as 
againsts 98 consents for Rs 33.86 
crores in 1972. Of these, bonus 
shares of 76 companies with 
foreign participation amounted 
to R$ 11.12 crores. In 1972, 
the figure was 54 consents with 
bonus capital of Rs 8.76 
crores. The Controller of 
Capital Issues received 554 
applications in 1973 for per¬ 
mission to issue capital/exten¬ 
sion of period of validity of 
consents/amendments to con¬ 
sents etc , as compared to 483 
in 1972. The amount approv¬ 
ed in 1973 was Rs 182.43 


crores in respect of ili com¬ 
panies in the private sector as 
against Rs 193.50 crores in 
respect of 239 companies in 
1972. Permission of the Con¬ 
troller of Capital Issue is 
normally not needed for capital 
issue up to Rs 25 crores pro¬ 
vided the issue is at par and 
the company is not registered 
under the Monopoly Restric¬ 
tive Trade Practices Act. 
During the year 1973, permis¬ 
sion to the issue of capital to 
non-residents was given for 
97 issues for a total of Rs 
16.84 crores as compared to 
73 issues for a total issues of 
Rs 11.44 crores in 1792. 

Company Meetings 

Polyolefins Industries Ltd: 

Bombay House, Homi Mody 
Street, Bombay-400 001: June 
17 ;4.00 P.M. ‘ 

The United Commercial 
Bank Ltd: Hotel Hindusthan 
International, 235/1, Aeharya 


Jagadish Chandra Bose Road, 
Calcutta. 700 020; June 28 
4.00 P.M. 

Karaala Sugar Mills Ltd 

Registered Office: Dhali Road 
Bodipatti Post, Udamalpet: 
June 21; 5 P.M. 

South India Viscose Ltd 
Registered Office: Shanmuga 
Manram, RaceCourse, Coim¬ 
batore-18, June 28; 3.00 P.M. 

Interim Dividends 

The directors of Chloride 
India have announced an inte¬ 
rim equity dividend of 10 per 
cent for the year ending Au¬ 
gust 31, 1974. 

Alkali and Chemical Corpo¬ 
ration of India has proposed 
an interim dividend of 7.5 per 
cent for the year ending Sep¬ 
tember, 30, 1974. 

Gangappa Cables has dec¬ 
lared an interim dividend of sia 
per cent for the current year 
ending June 30, 1974. 


Dividends 


Equity dividend declared for 

Name of the company Year ended.- 

Current Previous 




year 

year 

Higher Dividend 

R. B. Motilal Poona 
Mills 

December 31, 1973 

10.0 

8.0 

Venkatesa Mills 

December 31, 1973 

20.0 

9.0 

Bishnauth Tea 

December 31, 1973 

12.0 

10.0 

Rydak Tea Syndicate 

December 31, 1973 

8.0 

7.5 

Same Dividend 

Fit Tight Nuts & 
Bolts 

September 30, 1973 

19.0 

19.0 

Dalmia Cement 

September 30, 1973 

Nil 

Nil 

Minerva Mills 

October 31, 1973 

Nil 

Nil 

Orissa Cement 

December 31, 1973 

20.0 

20.0 

Panyam Cements 

August 31, 1973 

12.0 

12.0 

Raza Buland Sugar 

October 31, 1973 

Nil 

Nil 

Alembic Glass 

December 31, 1973 

12.0 

12.0 

General Industrial 
Society 

December 31,1973 

12.0 

12.0 

Nilambur Rubber 
Company 

December 31,1973 

20.0 

20.0 

Reduced Dividend 
Haileyburia Tea 
Estates 

December 31, 1973 

Nil 

8.0 
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Kamani Engineering Corporation Ltd, 

Statement of Shri R. R. Kamani, Chairman, Kamani Engineering 
Corporation Ltd., made at the 28th Annual General Meeting of 
the Company on May 31, 1974, 


Gentlemen, 

Last year has bien a year of 
extreme economic distress. All 
round shortages, strikes, distur¬ 
bances, oil crisis, unprecedented 
increase in prices, and the low 
food and industrial production, 
have dragged down the natio¬ 
nal income growth to about 
half a per cent. In my last 
year's Annual Report, 1 had 
"anticipated a difficult year, but 
realities have outstripped the 
worst fears. The pace at which 
problems have multiplied has 
been faster than the ability to 
cope with them. Our country, 
as a result, is facing an unde¬ 
clared economic emergency. In 
the midst of all these, your 
Company's performance both 
in turnover and profit may be 
considered very satisfactory. 

Impact of Budget 

The budget has met with 
mixed reception. I personally 
think, it is realistic, in spite of 
the fact that certain handicaps 
confronting the industrial sec¬ 
tors have yet to be removed. 
The Finance Minister has been 
realistic in his approach in ac¬ 
cepting some of the Wanchoo 
Committee recommendations 
on personal taxation, albeit in 
a modified form. Although 
the budget has been aimed at 
curbing inflation, its impact in 
this direction has not yet mani¬ 
fested. 

Engineering Industry Sc Exports 

Whereas engineeri ng exports 
had registered a growth rate of 
22 % in 1972-73, and during 
the first six months of 1973-74, 
nearly maintained this growth 
rate; exports without posi¬ 
tive and effective measures to 
insulate exporters against ri¬ 
sing costs, will lead to dwind¬ 
ling exports and diminishing 
returns on them. This indeed 
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would be most unfortunate, as 
labour and organised efforts 
that have gone into building 
India’s image as a reliable ex¬ 
porter of engineering goods 
will be undone by the serious 
setback that the engineering 
exports shall suffer, if'urgent 
steps are not taken to counter 
the effect of the current situa¬ 
tion the country is facing. 

Whereas growth of capacity 
in various industrial sectors is 
dictated by the targets set out 
in the Fifth Five Year Plan 
and the Plans to come, the 
pattern of engineering exports 
should not only be guided by 
the objective to find markets 
for surplus capacity, but capa¬ 
city should be created augmen¬ 
ted and modernised in product 
lines that offer potential for ex¬ 
ports to developed and develo¬ 
ping countries. There should 
therefore, be a 15-ycar National 
Plan for exports, for identify¬ 
ing potential products and 
areas for development of 
export-oriented industries in a 
planned manner. With this 
broa \ framework in operation, 
one can hope that the country 
will be able to meet its growing 
foreign exchange needs the im¬ 
portance of which has now 
been thrown into a position of 
paramountcy by the recent oil 
crisis and all-over increase in 
the price of imported commo¬ 
dities. 

While traditional exports 
have limitations with regard to 
growth, engineering exports 
and particularly construction 
and turnkey jobs shall enjoy 
the advantage of cverwidening 
scope and frontiers, and would 
provide to the world a most 
effective yard-stick of our in¬ 
dustrial development and also 
of the success of our political 
and economic systems. Exports 
impose compulsions for impro- 
vetnement of qjif management, 


technology, production me¬ 
thods, selling techniques and 
above all timely availability of 
required inputs and set new 
trends for domestic production 
and production patterns. Fur¬ 
thermore, engineering exports 
have already shown a high rate 
of growth which can be further 
increased. 

The Government should 
take due note of these factors 
and also take advantage of 
India's geography placed as it 
is between the two largest deve¬ 
loping areas in the world, with 
a vast coastline, extensive re¬ 
sources of manpower and mine¬ 
rals, and a broad based indus¬ 
trial infra-structure. 

Engineering exports must 
enjoy defence priority if this 
country has to win its war 
against poverty through accele¬ 
rated industrial growth and 
export earnings. Engineering 
exporters having successfully 
weathered the hazards of hi¬ 
therto unknown markets, ag¬ 
ainst competitors from highly 
developed countries, in spite 
of being battered by forces 
of recession within the country 
and having put India on the 
engineering map of the world, 
deserve to be rewarded by a 
positive, pragmatic and practi¬ 
cal attitude by the Govern¬ 
ment towards export problems. 
Assured of such backing, I am 
sure, engineering exports shall 
play a dominant role in chang¬ 
ing deficit balance of payments 
into a veritable surplus. 

You will be happy to know 
that the Government have set 
up a high ievfci Committee for 
boosting engineering exports 
during the five Year Plan and, 
fotr the first time, perhaps, some 
sefidus thinking shall go into 
creating surpluses in products 
with high export potential, 
providing adequate inputs, sim- 
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plil'ying procedures and ensur¬ 
ing a viable home base. 

I would also strongly reco¬ 
mmend establishment of a 
‘Steel Bank’ for supply of raw 
materials at the right time And 
at prices which would obviate 
the need for claiming duty draw¬ 
back and the price differences. 
Similarly, there should be a 
warehousing facility where ex¬ 
port material can be stored 
and such materials be treated 
us having been exported for 
claiming incentives. The 
above would help in reducing 
the working capital require¬ 
ment and thereby making the 
exports more competitive. As 
a significant step towards ac¬ 
celerating the export efforts, 
the Government must hasten 
the establishment of an ‘Export 
Bank’ which will have a posi¬ 
tive impact on our promo¬ 
tional efforts. As one of the 
largest exporters of engineer¬ 
ing goods, having earned 
about 50 million Dollars of 
foreign exchange, exports com¬ 
prising nearly 50% of our an¬ 
nual turnover of over Rs, 20 
crores, we see in these efforts 
the beginning of bright future 
for engineering exports. 

Company's Performance, Prob¬ 
lems and Prospects 

Your company has been 
awarded the highest award for 
Engineering Exports for 1970- 
71. Our exports during 1971- 
72 and 1972-73 are even higher 
than that of 1970.71 for which 
Government of India bestowed 
on us the country’s highest re¬ 
cognition. Our share of acti¬ 
vity wiihin the country in tower 
manufacture, again is second 
to none. Our turnover during 
1972-73 has been the highest 
so far and in 1973-74 we are 
aiming at still higher turnover. 
This indeed will mean higher 
earnings of foreign exchange 
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and speedier power develop¬ 
ments within the country. 

Your Company is playing 
an important role in two criti-, 
cal sectors of India’s economy: 
Power development and Ex¬ 
ports. Whereas we have the twin 
objectives of ensuring return on 
capital employed and to fulfil 
national objectives within the 
framework of our share of res¬ 
ponsibilities, results and objec¬ 
tives in prospect and retros¬ 
pect shall have to be evaluated 
and framed in the backdrop of 
the economic distress, shortages, 
spiralling prices, credit squeeze 
and oil crisis confronting the 
country. 

If steel, zinc and alumini¬ 
um had come when needed 
and as required; payment of 
dues had been made without 
delay and genuine claims sett¬ 
led, steel, zinc, copper and oil- 
prices has not assumed run¬ 
away trends, and ocean freight 
had maintained past trends; 
the results of the efforts of em¬ 
ployees, workmen and officers 
of the Company would have 
taken your Company to new 
heights of which all of you and 
the country would have been 
proud. In the national con¬ 
text, it would have set forth a 
trend to reduce inflationary 
pressure. 

Our success in the export 
market— Rs 1.81 crores in 
1968-69 to Rs 9.64 crores in 
1972-73 — and growth in turn 
over—Rs. 8.39 crores in 1968- 
69 to Rs 21.15 crores in 1972 
73 — amidst overwhelming 
problems, is a measure of the 
Company’s technical and orga¬ 
nisational vitality. This today 
is one of our most valuable as¬ 
sets. Furthermore, there arc 
some welcome features relevant 
to the operations of your Com¬ 
pany that 1 would like to share 
with you. The demand for 
our products both within the 
country and abroad has shown 
significant improvement. Mean 
while, the Government has per¬ 
mitted fuller utilization of our 
capacity at Kurla and at Jaipur 
factories to the extent of 
90,000 tonnes in place of 
60,000 tonnes, from September 
1973. Our Road Roller unit 
at Wadala has been modernised. 
We have also received a licence 
for numerically controlled lines 


for manufacture of sophisti¬ 
cated towers to cater to the 
market in U.S.A and Canada. 
A latter of intent has also been 
received for our Bolts & Nuts 
Project. Government has dis¬ 
played an enlightened under¬ 
standing of the potential this 
Company has for increasing ex¬ 
ports. 

Times look propitious and 
favourable for growth, in spite 
of the present uncertainties. 
Although 1973-74 may not 
show the impact of change, 
from the beginning of 1974-75 
let us hope that the country, 
and as a result, your Company 
will start going to better and 
still better times with upward 


production trends and increas¬ 
ing returns. Considering the 
present strains and good pos¬ 
sibilities of growth of the Com¬ 
pany, the management team 
is being geared up and augmen¬ 
ted to tone up and reorganise 
themselves to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of increasing activity on 
the one hand and on the other 
to ensure Government’s un¬ 
derstanding of the peculiarities 
of our bussiness and extend 
its support to supplement our 
own efforts for playing our role 
in meeting the current econo¬ 
mic challenge of the country 
consistent with profitability 
that we must ensure on our 
operations. 

Our experience with various 


officials and quasi-official agen¬ 
cies like Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, Ministry of Industry, 
Office of Iron * Steel Control la 
ECGC, EEP-C continue to be 
one of constructive collabora¬ 
tion. With the inflationary 
pressures, credit squeeze mea¬ 
sures and fast changing world 
situation, we would need grea¬ 
ter understanding and timHv 
help from the financial institu¬ 
tions and our bankers and [ 
am sure they would come for¬ 
ward making the venture — 
theirs and ours — a success to 
our mutual advantage. 

This does not purport to be 
a record of the proceedings of 
the Annual General Meeting. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES! 


WANTED FOR REGULAR DELIVERIES : 


Pvc wire cables. Electric insulated rubbers. 
Fluorescent light & tubes, size 2'x4' & 5', 
Loudspeakers, Plywood flushdoors, Hardboard 
size : 4'x8'x1/8, Footballs, Bicycles, etc. etc. 

Airmail offers and samples to 

MRKETING ACCEPTANCES LTD., 



BCM 1025, LONDON WC1V 6XX 
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And his future was bright once again. 


A year ago, there was a day that 
threatened to be his darkest. His retina 
needed immediate surgery, it needed a laser 
beam. And it was not available in India. 

A bright future hung by a slender thread. 

We were contacted. The call went 
around 5 continents and the hunt began. 
Seconds ticked by, as Air-India staff' 
combed hospitals around the world. The 
tension ended when the equipment was 
finally found in Mannheim. We flew the 
child to Frankfurt, another airline pooled 
in its effort and flew him on to Mannheim. 

Today, when he chases a butterfly, 
picks a bunch of flowers, loves things 
bright and beautiful, wc feel proud of our 
job. The job of carrying people from 
one place to another. Sometimes, even 
from darkness to light. 


We have a wide network of 
communication facilities to help you in 
any situation. We have 129 offices and 
34 destinations the world over. So you have 
friends in almost every part of the world. 
Friends who go out of their way if 
you should need something out of the way. 
Try us and we'll make you an Air-Indian. 
For ever and ever. 
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RECORDS 

AND 

STATISTICS 


Foodgrains: 
production 
and prices 

THE annual report of the 
Ministry of Agriculture (De¬ 
partment of Food) for 1973-74 
sets out the various factors 
which led to a decrease in the 
output of foodgrains from 

105.2 million tonnes in 1971-72 
to 95.52 million tonnes in 
1972-73 and the consequent 
impact on the prices of cereals 
and pulses. The All-India 
index Number of wholesale 
Prices (Base: 1961-62=* 100) in¬ 
dicated a rise of 50 points in 
the prices of cereals from 243 
in February 1973 to 293 in 
February, 1974. The increase 
in the prices of pulses was 
much steeper—equivalent to 
97 points—from 345 (Base: 
1961-62=100) in February. 
1973 to 442 in February, 1974. 
This was largely due to reduc¬ 
ed production and the conse¬ 
quent decline in market arri¬ 
vals. The fall in market avail¬ 
ability affected procurement 
also. In the case of rice, pro¬ 
curement fell from 3.1 million 
tonnes in 1971-72 (Novcmber- 
October) to 2.7 million tonnes 
in 1972-73 (November-Octo- 
ber). The procurement of 
wheat also dropped from 5,0 
million tonnes in 1972-73 
(April-March) to 4.5 million 
tonnes in 1973-74 (April- 
March). The report gives 
details regarding procurement 
prices, imports of foodgrains 
and various steps taken by 
the government to strengthen 
the distribution system. Ex¬ 


cerpts from the report are 
given below: 

The food situation in the 
country became further diffi¬ 
cult during 1973 owing to a 
setback to foodgrain produc¬ 
tion for the second year in suc¬ 
cession. The production of 
foodgrains declined to 95.2 
million tonnes in 1972-73 from 

105.2 million tonnes in 1971-72 
and 108.4 million tonnes in 
1970-71. There was a percep¬ 
tible shrinkage in market sup¬ 
plies and prices ruled high 
throughout the year. Scarcity 
relief operations undertaken 
on a massive scale in 1972 in 
the drought affected areas 
were further expanded in the 
first half of 1973. To check 
the rise in prices and to meet 
the requirements of the vulner¬ 
able sections of population at 
reasonable prices, public dis¬ 
tribution of foodgrains was 
considerably stepped up. Total 
offtake from the public distri¬ 
bution system which rose from 
7.8 million tonnes in 1971 to 
10.5 million tonnes in 1972 
was further raised to 11.4 mil¬ 
lion tonnes in 1973. During 
the lean supply months of July 
to October, 1973, monthly re¬ 
lease from the public distribu¬ 
tion system averaged Over a 
million tonnes. The step-up 
in public distribution of food- 
grains led to the depletion of 
buffer stocks built up by the 
government over the last few 
years. 

To meet the increasing re¬ 
quirements of the public dis¬ 
tribution system and to reple¬ 
nish the stocks, vigorous efforts 
were made for maximising pro¬ 
curement. The take-over of 
the wholesale trade in*wheat 
which represented a major 
structural change in the mar¬ 
keting system of this important 
cereal from the rabi season of 


i973-74 was intended, inter* 
alia, to help in the acquisition, 
by the public agencies, of a 
major portion of its marketed 
surplus of this commodity. 
Despite a fall of 10 million 
tonnes in production, total 
procurement of foodgrains out 
of 1972-73 crop amounted to 
7.6 million tonnes as compar¬ 
ed to 8.4 million tonnes pro¬ 
cured in the previous year. In 
addition, arrangements were 
made to purchase about 4.2 
million ormes of foodgrains in 
the world market to supple¬ 
ment the domestic supplies. 
The government of USSR 
also offered, as a gesture of 
goodwill, a wheat loan of two 
million tonnes, to help the 
country in meeting the diffi¬ 
cult food situation. With a 
favourable turn in the weather 
and the prospects of a good 
Kharif crop in 1973-74, sicik 
were taken to further inten¬ 
sify procurement out of 1973- 
74 crop. A quantity of 3.3 
million tonnes of kharif food- 
grains had been procured upto 
the end of February, 1974 
during the current season as 
against 2.0 million tonnes 
procured during the corres¬ 
ponding period of the previous 
kharif season. 

Production 

During 1972-73, produc¬ 
tion of kharif crops suffered a 
severe set-back on account of 
highly deficit rains and preva¬ 
lence of prolonged drought 
conditions over large parts of 
the country. The rabi crops 
were also adversely affected 
on account of inadequate rains 
untimely and excessive hot 
winds and shortages of power 


and fertilisers. As a result, 
the total production of food- 
grains declined by as much as 
10 million tonnes—from 105.2 
million tonnes in 1971-72 to 

95.2 million tonnes in 1972-73. 
Production of pulses recorded 
afall of 14.5 per cent. Table 
I below gives the production 
of important foodgrains dur¬ 
ing the last five years: 

During 1973-74, rainfall 
and weather conditions for 
kharif crops have, on the whole 
been good. The monsoon 
rains (June-September, 1973) 
had been normal or above 
normal, except in coastal 
Andhra Pradesh, which was 
covered by a net work of irri¬ 
gation canals and the defi¬ 
ciency in rainfall did not have 
any adverse effect on the crops 
there. In the post-monsoon 
season good showers were re¬ 
ceived generally during the 
month of October. In Bihar 
and eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
where agricultural operations 
had been adversely affected by 
dry spell in the early part of 
the season, rains subsequently 
received facilitated those ope¬ 
rations and improved the 
crop prospects. In certain parts 
of Assam, Bihar, Gujarat. 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Punjab and Jammu & Kash¬ 
mir, floods were reported to 
have affected the standing 
crops to some extent. The 
cyclone in the last week of 
October also caused some 
damage to the standing 
crops in the coastal areas of 
Orissa. Although firm esti¬ 
mates of production of kharif 
crops have yet to be received 
from the state governments, 
the available reports indicate 


Table I 

Production of Foodgrains 

(million tonnes) 


Year 

Rice 

Wheat 

Other 

Cereals 

Total 

Cereals 

Total 

Pulses 

Total 

Food- 

grains 

1968-69 

39.8 

18.7 

25.1 

83.6 

10.4 

94.0 

1969-70 

40,4 

20.1 

27.3 

87.8 

11.7 

99.5 

1970-71 

42.2 

23.8 

30.6 

96.6 

11.8 

108.4 

1971-72 

43.1 

26.4 

24.6 

94.1 

1U 

105.2 

1972-73 

38.6 

24.9* 

22.2 

85.7 

9.5 

95.2 


♦Provisional and subject to revision. 
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that the target of 67 million 
tonnes of kharif foodgrains 
may be mows or Jess achieved. 

The good rains in Septem¬ 
ber and October also pro¬ 
vided sufficient soil moisture 
and enabled extensive sow¬ 
ings of rabi crops. Rainfall 
during November-Dccember, 
1973 was generally beneficial 
for rabi crops but the cold 
spell in the second fortnight of 
December, 1973 and again in 
early February, 1974, the shor¬ 
tage of fertilisers and the pau¬ 
city of winter rains during 
January-February, 1974 in 
several rabi areas might influ¬ 
ence the crops in the current 
rabi season. 

Prices 

Foodgrain prices continued 
to be under considerable pres¬ 
sure during 1973, mainly on 
account of the large fall in 
production of foodgrains in 

1972- 73 and prevalence of 
scarcity conditions in a num¬ 
ber of stales. 

The All-India Index Number 
of Wholesale Prices of cereals 
(base 1961-62-^100) showed 
almost a continuous rife from 
January to August, 1973. The 
cereal index moved up from 
228 in December, 1972 to 269 
in August, 1973, recording 
thereby a rise of 18 per cent, 
During the corresponding 
period of last year the cereal 
index had recorded a rise of 
17 per cent. Following good 
rains in August, 1973 in most 
parts of the country which 
brightened the prospects of 

1973- 74 kaharif crops and with 
the commencement of market¬ 
ing of 1973-74 early/autumn 
crops, prices took an easy 
turn during September, 1973. 
The All-India Cereal Index 
dropped from 269 in August 
to 266 in September 1973—a 
fall of 1.1 percent. The index, 
however, registered a rise dur¬ 
ing October-November, 1973 
—a period during which pri¬ 
ces are normally expected to 
show a seasonal fall due to 
commencement of marketing 
of kharif crops. This was par¬ 
tly due to the upward revision 
of procurement prices of diffe¬ 
rent cereals. The cereal index 
touched a new high of 279 in 
November, 1973 which mark¬ 


ed an increase of 4.9 per 
cent over the index for Sep¬ 
tember, 1973. In December, 
1973 the cereal index register¬ 
ed a mild decline and stood at 
278. The average cereal index 
for 1973 at 267 was higher than 
the previous year’s average of 
221 by 16.3 per cent. 

In the case of rice, the 
All-India Index Number of 
Wholesale Prices which had 
attained the peak of 245 in 
September, 1972 showed the 
usual seasonal fall during the 
next three months and receded 
to 224 by December, 1972. 
Thereafter, rice prices exhibited 
an upward trend till August, 
1973 when the rice index reach¬ 
ed 287 marking an increase of 
28.1 per cent over the index 
for December, 1972. During 
the corresponding period of 
1972 the rice ijidex had advan¬ 
ced by 23,5 per cent. With 
the improvement in the pros¬ 
pects of 1973-74 rice crop as 
a result of beneficial rains in 
August, rice prices softened 
somewhat and the index reced¬ 
ed to 285 in September, 1973. 
However, following the anno¬ 
uncement of a substantial in¬ 
crease in procurement prices 
of rice and kharif coarse cer¬ 
eals in October and in the 
issue prices of all cereals in 
early November, 1973, the rice- 
index registered a contra-sea¬ 
sonal rise during October- 
Novembcr, touching a new 
high of 295 in November, 1973. 
With an improvement in the 
pace of market arrivals of rice 
on the harvest of 1973-74 win¬ 
ter paddy crop rice prices took 
an easy turn and the rice in¬ 
dex declined to 286 in Decem¬ 
ber, 1973 as against 295 in 
November. 1973—fall of 3.1 
per cent. The average index 
for rice for 1973 at 265 was 
higher than the previous year’s 
index of 233 by 18.8 per cent. 

Wheat prices showed a sea¬ 
sonal rise till February, 1973. 
With the takeover of whole¬ 
sale trade in wheat from the 
begining of rabi season in 
March/April, 1973, the bulk of 
the purchases were being made 
by the government agencies at 
the procurement prices. Besides, 
maximum retail prices had also 
been fixed by all the impor¬ 
tant wheat producing states 


except Gujarat, Punjab and 
Himachal Pradesh. 

Among the coarse cereals, 
prices of jowar, bajra and maize 
registered a further rise during 
1973 and their indices remain¬ 
ed considerably higher than 
last year. Bajra prices had 
declined appreciably during 
July-October, but resumed 
the upward trend thereafter. 

The All-India Index for Pul¬ 
ses declined somewhat during 
January, 1973 when it came 
down to 344 from 357 in De¬ 
cember, 1972. Thereafter, 
prices of pulses showed almost 
a continuous rise till July 1973. 
Between January and July, 
1973, the index for pulses rose 
by 19.5 per cent. The index 
declined during August-Sep- 
tember 1973 by 4.4 per cent on 
reports of bright prospects of 
kharif crops. It rose again 
d uri ng Oct o he r-November, 

1973 by 11.7 per cent. During 
December, 1973 however, there 
was some fallen prices of pul¬ 
ses and the index declined 
from 439 in November to 430 
in December 1973. The average 
annual index for 1973 at 387 
was higher than that of 1972 
by 12.3 per cent. 

The cereal index has shown 
a rise during January-Februa- 
ry 1974. From 278 in Decem¬ 
ber, 1973, it rose to 293 in 
February 1974 thereby showing 
a rise of 5.3 per cent. As com¬ 
pared to last year, the cereal 


index in February, 1974 show¬ 
ed a rise of 20.6 per cent. Du¬ 
ring the period, the rice index 
showed a rise of 5.6 per cent. 
The index in February, 1974 
was higher by 28 per cent as* 
compared to that in February, 
1973. The price indices for 
coarse cereals continued to 
be substantially higher than 
last year. The index for pul¬ 
ses also rose during January- 
February 1974 and stood itt 
442. 

The All-India Monthly Aver¬ 
age Index Numbers of Whole¬ 
sale Prices of cereals and pul¬ 
ses from 1971 to 1974 are given 
in Table H. 

Market Arrivals 

Rice -During 1972-73 mar¬ 
keting season (October, 1972 
September, 1973) arrivals of 
rice in 257 selected markets 
of the country amounted to 
J9.1 lakh tonnes as against 
20.2 lakh tonnes during 1971- 
72 season, thereby showing 
a decline of 5.7 cent. In Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Har¬ 
yana Karnataka, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Uttar Pradfsh and West Ben¬ 
gal, arrivals of rice were lower 
on account of the decline in 
production in these states. In 
Punjab, arrivals were lower 
than last year despite an in¬ 
crease in production. However, 
in Orissa and Tamil Nadu, 
market arrivals during 1972-73 


tabak n 


All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices. 

(Base; 1961-62*. 100) 


Montli 


Cereals 



Pulses 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

January 

193 

205 

236 

286 

247 

295 

344 

437 

February 

194 

206 

243 

293 

235 

292 

345 

442 

March 

194 

209 

244 


230 

286 

361 


April 

194 

209 

242 


227 

279 

363 


May 

195 

212 

248 


230 

282 

374 


June 

197 

217 

254 


242 

311 

377 


July 

201 

225 

262 


256 

323 

411 


August 

206 

234 

269 


282 

332 

405 


September 

208 

236 

266 


286 

330 

393 


October 

205 

236 

267 


288 

338 

411 


November 

204 

231 

279 


290 

355 

439 


December 

200 

228 

278 


286 

357 

430 


Annual 









Average 

199 

221 

257 

_ 

258 

315 

387 
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showed an increase mainly on 
account of an increase in pro¬ 
duction. 

In the current marketing 
season r o far (October, 1973 
to February 15, 1974) market 
arrivals of rice in the selected 
markets have been higher than 
those recorded in the corres¬ 
ponding period of the previ¬ 
ous season for the country as 
a whole and particularly in 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu and 
Uttar Pradesh. 

Wheat — during 1973-74 
marketing season so far (April 
1973 to February 15, 1974) 
total arrivals of wheat in 317 
selected markets of the coun¬ 
try amounted to 19.0 lakh 
tonnes as against 27.6 lakh 
tonnes recorded during the 
corresponding period of the 
previous season, thereby show¬ 
ing a fall of 31.3 per cent. In 
Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh Maharashtra, 
Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh, arrivals were substan¬ 
tially lower than those recorded 
in the corresponding period of 
the previous season. 

The decline in market arri¬ 
vals of rice and wheat out of 
the 1972-73 crops was primari¬ 
ly on account of the fall in 
production. The poor avail¬ 
ability of coarse grains and 
their high prices also encourag¬ 
ed greater retention of rice and 
% wheat by the producers for 
f jheir own consumption. 

r >: i re melt 

The shrinkage in market 
availability and the consequent 
rise in open market prices of 
foodgrains increased the pres¬ 
sure of consumer demand on 
the public distribution system. 
Procurement operations were 
intensified beth in the surplus 
and deficit states with the ob¬ 
jective of meeting the public 
distribution requirements. The 
state take-over of wholesale 
trade representing a major 
structuaal change in the mar¬ 
keting of wheat introduced 
from the beginning of the 1973- 
74 rabi marketing season was 
intended to help maximise pro¬ 
curement. Total procurement 
of foodgrains out of 1972-73 
crop has been estimated at 


about 76 lakh tonnes as against 
the last year's level of about 84 
lakh tonnes. 

During the 1972-73 mar¬ 
keting season, procurement of 
rice (including paddy in terms 
of rice) was about 27.06 lakh 
tonnes as compared to 31.16 
lakh tonnes in the previous 
season. Of the total quality 
of 27.06 lakh tonnes procured 
during 1972-73, about 14.25 
lakh tonnes were contributed 
to Central Pool. State-wise 
purchases of rice (including 
paddy in terms of rice) and the 
quantity delivered to Central 
Pool during 1971-72 and 1972- 
73 are given in Table III. 

Total procurement of wheat 
during 1973-74 marketing sea¬ 
son (out of 1972-73 crop) has 
been about 45.31 lakh tonnes, 
as compared to 50.06 lakh 
tonnes during the previous 
season. Quantities delivered 
to the Central Pool during the 
marketing season of 1973-74 
amounted to about 43.05 lakh 
tonnes as against 45.05 lakh 
tonnes delivered during 1972- 
73 season. Statewise Purchas- 
ses of Wheat and Quantities 
delivered to Central Pool 
during the marketing seasons 
1972-73 and 1973-74 are given 
in Table IV. 

The procurement of coarse 
kharif cereals during the 1972- 
73 marketing season was 3.11 
lakh tonnes as compared to 
1.81 lakh tonnes in the previ¬ 
ous season. The quantity of 
kharif coarse cereals delivered 
to the Central Pool during 
1972-73 was 1.99 lakh tomies 
as against 1.52 lakh tonnes 
during 1971-72. Total pro¬ 
curement of different coarse 
cereals and the quantities deli¬ 
vered to Central Pool during 
1971-72 and 1972-73 marketing 
seasons arc given in Table V. 

As regards other rabi 
grains, a quantity of about nine 
thousand tonnes of gram and 
five thousand tonnes of barley 
was purchased by the Food 
Corporation of India on their 
own account during 1973-74 
marketing season as against 65 
thousand tonnes of gr^ and 
eight thousand tonnes of barely 
purchased during 1972-73. 

For the current kharif 
season 1973-74, procurement 


Table III 


Procurement of Rice (Including Paddy in Terms of Rice) 

(In ’000 tonnes) 


State 


1971-72 (Nov.-Oct) 


1972-73 (Nov.-Oct.) 


Total Quantity Total Quantity 
quantity delivered quantity delivered 

procured to Central procured to Central 


Andhra Pradesh 267 

Assam 87 

Bihar 29 

Gujarat Neg. 

Haryana® 316 

Jammu & Kashmir® 41 
Kerala 61 

Madhya Pradesh 428 

Maharashtra 182 

Mysore (Karnataka) 42 
Orissa 169 

Punjab® 771 

Rajasthan Neg. 

Tamil Nadu@ 161 

Uttar Pradesh 296 

West Bengal 254 

A & N Islands 2 

Chandigarh Neg. 

Goa, Dar, an & Diu 1 
Manipur 1 

Tripura 

Pondicherry 8 

Total 3116 


Pool Pool 


96 

326 

113 


89 

Neg. 

9 m 

56 

10 

m ^ 

6 


310 

277 

258 


25 



57 

., 

427 

243 

103 


66 



51 


*5 

209 

49 

769 

754 

738 


13i 

104 

231 

227 

50 


179 



Neg. 



1 

2 

1 

9 

1838 2706 1425 


Neg. Below 500 tonnes. 

©Marketing season in Haryana, Punjab and Tamil Nadu 
from October to September and in J & K from October J 
to October 15. 

Table IV 

Procurement of Wheat 

(In ’000 tonnes 


State 

1971-72 (April-March) 

Total Quantity 

quantity delivered 
procured to Central 
Pool 

1972-73 (April-Marcli 

Total Quantity 

quantity delivers 

procured to Centr 
Pool 

Assam 



1 


Bihar 

2 

# # 

50 

50 

Gujarat 

1 

1 

Neg. 


Haryana 

818 

806 

586 

575 

Himachal Pradesh Neg. 

Neg. 

2 

. . 

Jammu & Kashmir 27 

* • 

19 

, . 

Madhya Pradesh 

65 

165 

192 

192 

Maharashtra 



11 

11 

Punjab 

3179 

2721 

2708 

2515 

Rajasthan 

46 

46 

146 

146 

Uttar Pradesh 

843 

843 

816 

816 

West Bengal 

Neg. 


Neg. 

Neg. 

Chandigarh 

3 

3 

Neg. 

Neg. 

Delhi 

22 

22 

Neg. 

Neg. 

Total 

5006 

4505 

4531 

4305 
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targets have been fixed at 50 
lakh tonnes of rice and 16.5 
lakh tonnes of kharif coarse 
grains. By the end of February, 
1974 about 32.54 lakh tonnes 
of kharif cereals were pro¬ 
cured of which 14.76 lakh 
tonnes have been delivered to 
the Central Pool. Grainwise 
figures of procurement of diffe¬ 
rent kharif cereals and quan¬ 
tities delivered to the Central 
Pool during the 1973-74 mar¬ 
keting season are given in 
Table. VI. 


Table VI 


Procurement of Kharif Grains 
1973-74 (up to February 1974.) 

(In ’000 tonnes) 


Grain 

Total Quty. 
procured 

Quty. deli¬ 
vered to 
Central 
Pool 

Rice 

2959 

1372 

Jowar 

84 

10 

B.ijra 

115 

31 

Maize 

96 

63 

Total 

3254 

1476 


Systems of Procurement 

The following systems of 
procurement were adopted by 
the state governments: - 

1. Monopoly purchasc- 
cum-compulsory pro¬ 
curement : 

2. Graded levy on produ¬ 
cers; , 

3. Levy on miJiers/dealers; 

4. Open market purchases. 

In respect of paddy/rice the 
system of monopoly purchase 
was followed in the states of 
Assam, Maharashtra and Ori¬ 
ssa. In Assam, the state gov¬ 
ernment took over wholesale 
trade in paddy/rice from 
November 1, 1973. The system 
of levy on producers of paddy 
was continued in the states of 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Guja¬ 
rat, Kerala, Karnataka and 
West Bengal. The system of 
levy on imllers/dealers in res¬ 
pect of rice was continued in 
Andhra Pfadesh, Bihar, Har¬ 
yana, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, 
Uttat Pradesh and West Bengal 
In Orissa also, to cover the 
licensed small millers who were 
not purchasing or supplying 
agents of the state government 


under the scheme of monopoly 
purchases a fixed annual levy 
was imposed on them from 
November 1973. In Tamil 
Nadu, the system of procure¬ 
ment of paddy/rice by means 
of a levy on the stocks pur¬ 
chased by dealers and on the 
stocks moved out of surplus 
areas was continued. 

In respect of wheat, the 
scheme of take-over of whole¬ 
sale trade was designed by and 
large to operate on the marke¬ 
ted surplus i.e. on the quanti¬ 
ties brought to the markets by 
producers. However, a system 
of levy on producers of wheat 
was introduced In Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh in March 
1973. The government of 
Maharashtra included wheat 
in their monopoly purchase- 
cum-compulsory procurement 
scheme. In the remaining 
wheat producing states wheat 
was procured through open 
market purchases by public 
agencies. 

In respect of kharif coarse 
cereals, the system of levy on 
dealers in Andhra Pradesh was 
discontinued in August, 1973, 
In Maharashtra, jowar and 
nagli were procured under the 
state government’s monopoly 
purchase-cum*corapulsory pro¬ 
curement scheme. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1973, a 50 per cent levy on 
dealers in pulses (moong and 
urad) was introduced in Maha¬ 
rashtra, In October, 1973 a 
30 per cent levy cn dealers in 
bajra was also introduced. 
Besides, surplus stocks of bajri 
available with producers were 
compulsorily procured accord¬ 
ing to a graded scale of levy. 
In Madhya Pradesh, the levy 
on dealers in jowar was conti¬ 
nued but the percentage was 
reduced from 60 to 50. In 
October, 1973, a 25 per cent 
levy on lieensed dealers in 
maize was also introduced. In 
Karnataka, the graded levy on 
producers of jowar was conti¬ 
nued, A levy on producers 
of ragi was also introduced in 
October, 1973. In Punjab, the 
levy on dealers on maize was 
continued. In Rajasthan, in 
addition to a levy on dealers, 
a levy on producers of bajra, 
jowar and maize was introduced 
in December, 1973. In Uttar 
Pradesh, the 50 per cent ievy 


on licensed dealers in bajra 
jowar and maize was conti¬ 
nued, In Gujarat, levy on 
traders of bairi was introduced 
in October, 1973. 

Minimum Support Prices and 
Procurement Puces 

Minimum support prices 
are in the nature of a long¬ 
term guarantee to the produ¬ 
cers that in the event of a glut 
in the market, consequent on 
excessive increase in produc¬ 
tion, or for any other reason, 
prices will not be allowed to 
fail below the minimum econo¬ 
mic levels. These prices were 
generally announced before the 
start of the sowing season. 
During 1972-73, minimum 
support prices for kharif cereals 
were not fixed in view of the 
government’s policy of purcha¬ 
sing all quantities of food- 
grains offered for sale at pro¬ 
curement prices, which were 
much higher than the mini¬ 
mum support prices. 

In view of the increase in 
cultivation costs and to provide 
reasonable incentive to the 
producers, the minimum sup¬ 
port prices for kharif cereals 
have been substantially raised 
during 1973-74 and fixed at 
levels higher than the previous 
year’s procurement prices. 
Minimum expport prices for 
standard variety of paddy, 
jowar and maize have been 
fixed at 63 per quintal, for 
bajra at 65 per quintal and for 
ragi at Rs 65 per quintal The 
government have also fixed, 
for the first time, the minimum 
support price for kodon & 


kutki, small millets grbwn i n 
tribal areas at Rs 35 per 
quintal Minimum support pri¬ 
ces for wheat which had not 
been announced since 1968-69, 
were announced before the 
sowing of the current crop. 
The guaranteed (support) prices 
of wheat for 1974-75 marketing 
season (i.e. 1973-74 crop) have 
been fixed at Rs 80 per quintal 
for indigenous red variety and 
Rs 85 per quintal for Mexican 
and indigenous common white 
varieties. As in the case of 
kharif cereals, the support 
prices of wheat fixed for the 
1974-75 season arc higher than 
the procurement prices for the 
previous season. 

Procurement prices are 
meant essentially for the pur-* 
chase of quantities needed by 
the government for maintain¬ 
ing the public distribution 
system and for building up of 
buffer stocks. The procure¬ 
ment prices of kharif cereals 
for 1973-74 season were anno¬ 
unced, os usual, before the 
commencement of the market 
ing season. In the case of 
wheat the ^procurement price 
for 1973-74 season was 
annouced before the start of 
sowing. 

The procurement prices of 
wheat for 1973-74 season were 
maintained at the previous 
year’s level, i.e. at Rs 76 per 
quintal for indigenous common 
white and different Mexican 
varieties and between R$ 71-74 
per quintal for indigenous red 
variety, Following the deci¬ 
sion to take over the wholesale 
trade in wheat, the procurement 


Table V 



Procurement of Kharif Coarse Cereals 

(In ’000 tonnes) 


1971-72 (Nov.-Oct.) 

1972-73 (Nov.-Oct.) 


Total 

Quantity 

Total 

Quantity 

Coarse kharif quantity 

delivered 

quantity 

delivered 


procured 

to Central 
Pool 

procured 

to Central 
Pool 

Jowar 

26 


161 

97 

Bajra 

2 

2 

29 

2 

Maize 

152 

150 

121 

100 

Nagli 

1 

152 

Neg. 

. , 

Total 

181 

311 

199 
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price lor specified superior 
varieties of wheat was fixed at 
Rs 82 per quintal 

In the cas: of kharif cereals, 
the recommendations of the 
Agricultural Prices Commission 
were discussed in the Chief 
Ministers, Conference held on 
September, 17, 1973. The 

procurement prices of kharif 
cereals for 1973-74 season 
were substantially raised by the 
government. Procurement price 
of standard paddy, jowar, 
maize and ragi was fixed at Rs 
70 per quintal, for bajra at Rs 
72 pet quintal and for kodon 
& kutk» at Rs 60 per quintal. 

The procurement prices for 
purchases of foodgrains fixed 
for 1972-73 and 1973-74 mar¬ 
keting seasons are given in 
Table VIL 

Imports 

During 1973, total imports of 
foodgrains into India amounted 
to 36.14 lakh tonnes (compris¬ 
ing 33.84 lakhs tonnes value at 
approximately Rs 319.52 crores 
(C&F) on commercial basis 
and 2.30 lakh tonnes on loan 
basis) a> ajahtst 4.45 lakh 
tonnes in 19/2 and 20.54 lakh 
tonnes in 1971. Grain-wise 
details of foodgrains impor¬ 
ted from different coun¬ 
tries during 1973 and total 
imports during 1972 and I9M 
are given in Table VIII. 

Imports of foodgrains from 
Argentina, Canada and the 
USA were made commercially. 
Imports from the USSR were 
made on a loan basis under an 
agreement signed on October 
12, 1973 for the supply of two 
million tonnes of wheat. 

Exports 

An export quota of 30 
thousand tonnes of superior 
basraati rice was fixed 
for 1973-74. A quantity of 
11.3 thousand tonnes of supe¬ 
rior rice was actually exported 
upto the end of 1973. Besides, 
a quota of five thousand tonnes 
of pulses was fixed for exports 
during 1973-74 against which a 
quantity of 4.2 thousand tonnes 
of pulses was exported up to 
the end of 1973. 

International Wheat Agree¬ 
ment, 1971 

The International Wheat 
Agreement, 1971 which came 


into force on the July l, 1971, 
will remain operative till the 
June 30, 1974. The agree¬ 
ment consists of two legal 
instruments, the Wheat Trade 
Convention and the Food Aid 
Convention. India is a signa¬ 
tory to the Wheat Trade 
Convention but not to the 
Food Aid Convention which is 
confined to some of the major 
wheat exporting and develop 
cd countries. The Wheat Trade 
Convention doss not contain 
substantive provisionsion prices 
and other aspects of interna¬ 
tional trade in wheat. 

It has been decided to ex¬ 
tend the Wheat Trade Conven¬ 
tion through Protocol, by 
another year. A similar deci¬ 
sion has been tentatively taken 
in respect of the Food Aid 
Convention. 

Asian Rice Trade Fund 

India became one of the 
original members of the Asian 
Rice Trade Fund established 
under the auspices of the Eco¬ 
nomic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 
through an agreement signed at 
Bangkok on the June 29, 1973. 
The Fund has been established 
to provide financing and re¬ 
financing facilities in respect 
of government-to-government 
sales transactions between 
members involving defferred 
payment terms. Membership 
of the Fund does not carry any 
commitment to buy or sell. 
The other member countries 
arc Bangla Dcsh, Khmer Re¬ 
public and Philippines. Mem¬ 
bership of the Fund is open to 
developing rice exporting and 
importing countries that are 
members or associate members 
of the ECAFE, 

Public Distribution 

To meet the situation aris¬ 
ing from the shrinkage in avai¬ 
lability of foodgrains in the 
open market following the 
substantial fall in production 
in 1972-73 and to protect the 
interests of the vulnerable sec¬ 
tions of the population against 
rising prices, releases of food- 
grains from the public distri¬ 
bution system were further 
stepped up during 1973; The 
total quantity of foodgrains 
distributed during 1973 at 


nearly 114 lakh tonnes was 
about nine lakh tonnes more as 
compared to 105 lakh tonnes 
in 1972. Grainwisc Distribu¬ 
tion Foodgrains during 1971-73 
is given in Table IX. 

Rationing 

Statutory rationing of food- 
grains continued to be in force 
in Calcutta and Asansol-Durga- 
pur group of industrial towns 
in West Bengal and in the city 
of Bombay in Maharashtra. 
The rationing in Bombay was 
confined only to rice and 
jowar and in Calcutta and 
Asansol-Durgapur group of 


towns to rice, wheat and wheat 
products (excluding suji). The 
population covered under 
statutory rationing was about 
17,1 millions at the end of 1973 
as against 16.0 millions a year 
ago. Informal rationing of 
foodgrains continued in other 
areas. The total number of 
fair price shops/ration shops 
functioning in the country at 
the end of 1973 was more than 
207,000 as against 165,000 
at the end of 1972. 

Issue Prices of Foodgrains 


Consequent upon the up¬ 
ward revision in the procurc- 


Table VII 
Procuerment Prices 

(Rs per quintal) 


Crop 

1972-73 

1973-74 

| Standard 
fowar | 

49.00 to 58.00 

70.00 

83.00 to 95.25 

98.00 to 119,00 

58.00 

70.00 

Bajra 

6000 

72.00 

Maize 

58.00 

70.00 

Ragi 

57.00 

70.00 

Kodon Kutki 

50.00 

60.00 

Wheat 



Indigenous RED 

71.00 to 74.00 

71.00 lo 74.00 

Common White/Mexican 

76.00 

76.00 

Superior 

76.00 

82.00 


Table VIII 


Import of Foodgrains 


(lakh tonnes) 

Year 

Country of origin 

Wheat 

Rice Milo 

Total 

1973 

Argentina 

Canada 

USA 

USSR 

1.89 

6.14 

13.81 

2.30 

4.48 

7.52 

6.27 

6.14 

21.33 

2.30 

1973 

1972 

1971 

Total Imports 
Total Imports 
Total Imports 

24.14 
3.14 

18.14 

12.00 

1.31 

2.40 

36.14 

4.45 

20.55 

Table IX 

Public Distribution 

(lakh tonnes) 

Year 

. Rice 

Wheat 

Coarse grains 

Total 

, 1971 
. 1972 
1973* 

32.39 

33.86 

324)3 

44.45 

66.04 

71.36 

1.36 

2.90 

10.45 

78.30 

104,80 

U3.84 


‘•“Provisional and subject to revision. 
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: mttit prfees, the issue prices of 
foodgrains released from Cent¬ 
ral Pool for public distribution 
were increased on a uniform 
basis all over the country. 
From November 1, 1973, the 
issue price of coarse rice was 
raised from R$ 100 to 125 per 
quintal and that of jowar, 
bajra and maize from Rs 65 
to Rs 80 per quintal. In the 
case of wheat, the issue price 
of Rs 78 per quintal for all 
varieties was continued till 
May 29, 1973 when the issue 
price of specified superior 
variety was raised to 84 per 
quintal. From November 8, 
1973, the issue price of wheat 
was raised from Rs 78 to 90 
per quintal for standard varie¬ 
ties and from Rs 84 to Rs 96 
per quintal for specified supe¬ 
rior varieties. The Issue Prices 
of Different Grains as in force 
are given in Table X 

Table X 
Issue Prices 


(Rs per quintal) 


Commodity 

Rice 

Price 

Coarse 

125.00 

Medium 

140.00 

Fine 

150.00 

Superfine 

160.00 

Coarse Grains 


Jowar 

80.00 

Bajra 

80.00 

Maize 

80.00 

Ragi 

80.00 

Milo 

80.00 

Kodon and Kutki 

60.00 

Wheat 


Red Indigenous, Mexican, 

Common White and Im- 

ported Wheat 

90.00 

Specified Superior 


Varieties 

96.00 


Buffer Stock 

With a view to imparting 
stability to the country’s food 
economy, government had 
decided to build up a buffer to 
stock of five million tonnes of 
foodgrains during the fourth 
five-year Plan period. This tar¬ 
get was later raised to seven 
million tonnes. The increased 
distribution of foodgrains 
during 1972and 1973 coupled 
with the fall ia. procurement 


during 1972-73 led to a consi¬ 
derable depletion of stocks. 
Total physical stocks both 
with the central and state 
governments at the end of 
1973 stood at 2.8 million tonnes 
as against 3.4 million tonnes 
in 1972 and 7.9 m'llion tonnes 
in 1971. 

Movements Restrictions on 
Foodgrains 

Movement restrictions arc 
intended mainly to check undue 
rise in prices in surplus areas 
and thereby help in the procu¬ 
rement effort. 

Following the Chief Minis¬ 
ters Conference held in March, 
1973, it was decided to take 
over the wholesale trade in 
wheat. Institution of single 
state wheat zones was one of 
the salient /eatures of the 
scheme of take-over of whole¬ 
sale trade. Accordingly, single 
btate wheat zones were consti¬ 
tuted with effect from April 1, 
1973. For the sake of con¬ 
venience, however, some of the 
union territories or parts of 
the union territories were 
linked with the neighbouring 
states. In the states of Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan 
and UP, the movement of 
wheat and wheat products 
within the states was also 
restricted. 

In the case of paddy/rice, 
following the Chief Ministers 
Conference held in September 
1973, it was decided to conti¬ 
nue the existing single state 
zones. It was also decided 
that wherever necessary further 
restrictions on the inter-district 
movement of paddy/rice should 
be imposed for the purpose of 
maximising procurement. In 
pursuance of this decision, the 
government of Orissa imposed 
restrictions on the inter-district 
movement of paddy/rice in 
November, 1973. 

Restrictions of the move¬ 
ment of kharif coarse cereals 
were continued as in the pre¬ 
vious year. In addition, the 
export of bajra from Punjab 
was baned in November, 1973. 
After careful consideration of 
the coarse grains procurement 
and availability position, go¬ 
vernment decided towards the 
end of the January 1974, to 


advise aid the state govern¬ 
ments.: 

(a) That all restrictions on 
the movement of coarse 
grains within their res¬ 
pective states should 
be removed; and 

(b) The ban on inter-state 
movement of coarse 
grains should be modi¬ 
fied to make it possi¬ 
ble for sponsored 
agents of the state 
governments to pur¬ 
chase and move coarse 
grains from other 
states. 

A further review of tho 
situation was made and 
government decided to allow 
free movement of coarse 
grains throuhout the country 
without any restrictions what¬ 
soever, with effect from 
March 7, 1974. 

Take-over of Wholesale Trade 
ia Wheat and Rice 

The wholesale trade in 
wheat was taken over at the 
beginning of the 1973-74 rabi 
marketing season in all the 
major wheat producing states 
and union administrations. The 
system operated, by and large, 
on the marketed surplus as 
distinct from the marketable 
surplus. The other basic 
ingredients of the final scheme 
were: 

(i) Imposition of ban on 
private wholesalers In 
wheat all over the 
country; 

(ii) Institution of single¬ 
state wheat zones; 
cordoning of wheat 
surplus areas and 
heavily deficit areas to 
facilitate procurement 
and distribution of 
wheat and wheat pro¬ 
ducts; 

(iii) Permitting, the retai¬ 
lers to operate under 
appropriate condi¬ 
tions; these Included 
laying down areas of 
operation, specifying 
maximum quantity 
they could deal in, 
stock or retail; 

(iv) Imposing suitable 
storage purchase/sale 


limits on .(tbo>f 0 taUers 
andeoasutn#* as well 
as the producers in 
certain cases; 

(v) Procurement of wheat 
by public agencies, 
inter-state movement 
of the same through 
FCI or in accordance 
with the orders of the 
central government 
and finally, 

(vi) Strengthening the pup- 
lic distribution system 
in order to discharge 
the responsibility of 
the government sup¬ 
plying adequate quan¬ 
tity of wheat to the 
consumers. 

For the successful imple¬ 
mentation of the take-over 
scheme of various statutory 
orders under the Essential 
Commodities Act, 1955 were 
promulgated by the central 
and state governments. 
Steps were also taken to effec¬ 
tively implement anti-hoarding 
and movement restriction 
orders. The state govern¬ 
ments were also requested to 
associate non-officials with the 
implementation of the scheme 
in addition to the official 
agencies. Widespread com- 
paigns were undertaken to 
educate the masses about the 
objectives and merits of the 
scheme. 

In order to maximise the 
procurement of wheat, state- 
wise operational targets were 
fixed by the Food Corporation 
of India in consultation with 
the state governments. Total 
procurement during the year 
was, however, lower than the 
target fixed; it was also lower 
titan the actual procurement 
during the previous year. The 
main reasons responsible for 
lower procurement of wheat 
during 1973-74 marketing 
season are as follows: 

(i) The targets of procure¬ 
ment were fixed on 
the basis of anticipa¬ 
tion of a good wheat 
crop.. But, just before 
the harvesting, adverse 
wheather conditions, 
particularly the early 
and excessive hot 
winds, shrivelled the 
grains and resulted in 
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a folf {ft production 
which instead of show¬ 
ing a rise actually 
turned out to be '.5 
million tonnes lower 
than the previous 
ear's production of 
6.4 million tonnes. 

(ii) There was some with¬ 
holding of wheat by 
the farmers, as they 
felt that the procure¬ 
ment price of Rs 76 
per quintal was low 
as compared to the 
prevailing prices of 
other foodgrains; they 
were also able to meet 
their financial require¬ 
ments by disposal of 
other rabi grains such 
as, gram, barley, etc., 
which were fetching 
relatively higher prices. 

(iii) There was an acute 
shortage of different 
consumer goods which 
gave rise to a general 
psychology of shortage 
among the masses and 
encouraged large scale 
hoarding of foodgrains 
not only by the pro¬ 
ducers but also by the 
traders and consu¬ 
mers; 

(iv) There was constant and 
concerted propoganda 
by wholesalers and 
other interested parties 
against the new policy. 

There were also some local 
causes which affected the pro¬ 
curement drives in some of 
the major wheat-producing 
states e. g., wide-spread agi¬ 
tation by political parties 
againeat the take-over scheme 
in the states of Punjab, 
Haryana and Bihar, persistent 
rumours in the northern states 
that the government was on 
the verge of revising the pro¬ 
curement price or g’ving some 
sort of cash incentive and 
lack of preparedness in some 
states. 

Having regard to the slow 
pace of procurement, the 
government took a number 
of steps to accelerate the pace 
of procurement, including 
the introduction of the 
scheme for payment of bonus 
incentive to the states, related 


to'* the achievement o t the 
targets set for them. The 
public agencies which were the 
main buyers in the different 
wheat markets considerably 
enlarged their operational set 
up to purchase almost the 
whole of the marketed surplus. 
About 4,000 purchase centres 
were set up not only in the 
markets but also in the rural 
areas. 

As the successful imple¬ 
mentation of the policy of 
take-over of wholesale trade in 
rice required not only careful 
consideration of the opera¬ 
tional details but also full 
involvement and cooperation 
of the state governments and 
political parties, a number of 
meetings with the state Chief 
Minisjers/Govcrnors and 
leaders of the opposition 
parties were held by the govern¬ 
ment. At these meetings, seve¬ 
ral difficulties envisaged in the 
implementation of the scheme 
were pointed out. In the 
absence of the buffer stocks 
and requisite arrangements, it 
was decided to rephase the 
take-over of the wholesale 
trade in rice. 

Keeping in view the need 
to substantially stepping up 
procurement of rice, it was 
considered advisable to leave 
the states free to adopt any 
system of procurement that 
was best suited in the prevail¬ 
ing local conditions. Broadly, 
however, the state govern¬ 
ments were advised to adopt 
either graded levy on pro¬ 
ducers or levy on millers/tradcrs 
or a combination of the two 
systems, bringing also the large 
number of huiiers under their 
control and supervision. The 
state governments, who were 
willing to take over wholesale 
trade in rice from 1973-74 
kharif season were allowed to 
do so. Accordingly, the govern¬ 
ment of Assam took over the 
wholesale trade in paddy/rice 
with effect from November 
I, 1973. The other state 
governments took suitable 
steps for maximising procure¬ 
ment. 

The policy for 1974475 rabi 
marketing season in all aspects 
was considered in the National 
Food Advisory Council, 
the Consultative Committee 


of Parliament and the Con¬ 
ference of Chief Ministers* 

After careful consideration, 
it has been decided to continue 
the procurement of wheat by 
the public agencies in all the 
states and, in addition, to 
allow wholesalers, both private 
and cooperative societies, to 
operate under a system of 
licensing and control. The 
existing single state zones will 
be continued. There will be no 
restrictions on the movement 
of wheat within the states on 
trade account. 

In the surplus states of 
Punjab, Haryana, UP, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajas¬ 
than, 50 per cent levy will be 
imposed on the foodgrain 
traders, including such co¬ 
operative societies on their 
daily purchases in the mandis/ 
purchase centres, to be given 
to government at a fixed price 
of Rs 105 per quintal; After 
the levy obligation has been 
discharged, the traders includ¬ 
ing such cooperative so;icties 
will be permitted to sell the 
levy-free wheat within the 
state or outside the state on 
the basis of a permit. In the 
other wheat producing states, 
the state governments may 
undertake procurement by a 
graded levy on producers. 

In view of the need to im¬ 
prove market arrivals and 
maximise procurement of wheat 
and to encourage the growers 
to obtain a sufficiently remune¬ 
rative price which will not only 
provide them with an incen¬ 
tive to expand production but 
also bring out stocks, it has 
been decided to fix the govern¬ 
ment purchase price of wheat 
for the 1974-75 marketing rea¬ 
son at Rs 105 per quintal for all 
varities of wheat. Consequent 
upon the increase in the pur¬ 
chase price, the central issue 
price of wheat will be revised 
to Rs 125 per quintal for all 
varieties of wheat. 

The policy aims at giving 
the growers a good market 
price improving availability of 
wheat particularly in the 
deficit states at the same time 
discouraging hoarding at all 
levels and reducing wide varia¬ 
tions in the prices of foodgrains 
in various parts of the country. 
It is also expected to 


create conditions favourable 
for equritable dfetribu. 
tiqn of foodgrains produced 
in the country and to enable 
the public distribution system! 
to meet reasonable require¬ 
ments. 

The trade will operate 
under strict control and regu. 
latioas including a ceiling on 
prices and stringent measures 
against violations. For suc¬ 
cessful implementation of this 
policy, while opportunity has 
been provided to cooperative 
societies, non-official com¬ 
mittees will also be set up at 
different levels. 

Regulation of Bank Credit 
Against Foodgrains 

Considering the difficult 
supply and price situation of 
foodgrains and the take-over 
of wholesale trade in wheat, 
the Reserve Bank of India 
vide their directive dated 
April J8, 1973, lightened the 
control on bank credit against 
foodgrains. The minimum 
margin on bank advances 
against the security of paddy 
and rice, wheat and other 
foodgrains was raised from 50 
to 60 per cent. The conces¬ 
sional margin on advances 
against official warehouse 
receipts was raised from 40 to 
50 per cent and that no ad¬ 
vances to rice mills against the 
security of paddy was raised 
from 35 to 45 per cent. The 
minimum rate of interest on 
advances against foodgrains 
was also increased from 10 to 
12 per cent. The exemption 
from credit control against 
foodgrains earlier applicable 
to the Food Corporation of 
India and state governments 
was extended to Cooperative 
Marketing Federations, Cen¬ 
tral and State Warehousing 
Corporations and such other 
agencies which were duly ap¬ 
pointed as agents for the pur¬ 
pose of food procurement/dis¬ 
tribution by the Food Corpo¬ 
ration Of India/central and 
state governments. 

In view of the continued 
pressure of demand for food- 
grains, despite a good kharif 
crop during the year (1973-74) 
the Reserve Bank of India 
decided on November U 
1973 to keep a tight control 
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over bank credit against food* 
grains during tk year 1973-74. 

Advances against barley 
which were hitherto exempted 
rom the purview of controls 
vcic again brought under con¬ 
trol but advances against bar¬ 
ley to industrial users were 
exempted from controls. Banks 
were also asked to keep a close 
watch on advances against 
coarse grains and pulses and 
ensure that they were kept 
under restraint. 

In view of the take-over of 
wholesale trade in paddy and 
rice in Assam, advances against 
paddy and rice were prohibited 
in the state except to those 
authorised by the state govern¬ 
ment to deal in paddy and 
rice. 

Minimum Margin : The 
minimum margin on bank 
advances against the security of 
paddy and rice, wheat and 
other foodgrains was maintain¬ 
ed at 60 per cent of the value 
of relative stocks, The follow¬ 
ing preferential margins were 
also continued. 

(a) 50 per cent on advances 
against official ware¬ 
house receipts issued 
by the Central and 
State Warehousing Cor 
porations covering 
stocks of foodgrains. 

(b) 45 per cent on advan¬ 
ces against paddy to 
rice mills, 

(c) 35 per cent on advances 
against stocks of food- 
grains (used as raw 
materials) other than 
paddy and rice to 
foodgrains processing 
units (other than rice 
mills)locaied at centres 
with a population of 
one lakh or below for 
stocks equivalent to 
four weeks’ consump¬ 
tion of such units. 

A 25 per cent margin on 
advances against wheat to rol¬ 
ler flour mills was also pres¬ 
cribed. 

The following categories of 
advances were exempted from 
the provisions of minimum 
margins : 


(a) Advances against the 
pledge/hypothecation of 
paddy/rice made in a 
separate account to 
dealers or rice millers 
who arc licensed by the 
state government, to 
procure, deal in or 
process paddy into rice 


and which are covered 
by the Levy Scheme 
of the state govern¬ 
ment, to the extent of 
the levy imposed in 
each state; 

(b) Advances to traders 
wholly or partly against 


the security of food* 
grains which are cover* 
ed by the guarantee 
scheme of the Credit 
Guarantee Corporation 
of India Ltd.* subject 
to a maximum of Rs 
20,000 for each trader 
provided he undertakes 


OVER Rs.36 CRORES 

LOANS IN 

FOREIGN CURRENCY 

TO INDIAN 
INDUSTRY 


Over the years 
National And Grindlays 
Bank Limited, London, 
have arranged Foreign 
Currency loans of over 
Rs.36 crores (f19 million) 
for Indian Industry—Scindias 
and Thakurs in Shipping 
Tatas in Steel; Herdtlhas in Heavy 
Chemicals, to name just a few. 




Their most recent Foreign Currency loan of 
Rs.12 crores ( $15 million) was with the advice of 
the Bank's Merchant Banking Division, Bombay for 

INDIA STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 

for the purchase of two dry 
cargo vessels. 


NATIONAL 
AND 

GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 

(INCORPORATED IN iHf UNITED KINGDOM THE LIABILITY Of MEMBERS IS LIMITED) 

THE INTERNATIONAL BANK AT THE NATION’S SERVICE 
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I A. 

i to borrow against food- 

grains from only one 
bank; 

(c) Advances to manu¬ 
facturing units and 
other borrowers wholly 
or partly against the 
security of foodgrains 
which are covered by 
the guarantee scheme 
of the Credit Guaran¬ 
tee Corporation of 
India Ltd. Credit 
Guarantee Organiza¬ 
tion subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs 20,000 for 
each such manufactur¬ 
ing unit/borrower, pro¬ 
vided it/he undertakes 
to borrow against food 
grains from only one 
bank. 

Level of Credit : The party- 
wise basis for fixation of per¬ 
missible limits where ceilings 
were stipulated for advances 
against specified commodities 
was continued. The existing 
ceiling limits i.e,, 100 per cent 
of the peak level of advances 
per party in any of the three 
previous seasions viz., 1971-72 
1970-71 and 1969-70, was 
modified to that of 100 per 
cent of the peak level of ad¬ 
vances (excluding advances 
against wheat) outstanding per 
party in any of the three pre¬ 
ceding years (Novembcr- 
October) viz., 1972-73, 1971-72 
and 1970-71. The ceiling 
limits were made applicable 
separately in respect of advan¬ 
ces against (i) paddy and rice 
and (ii) other foodgrains, i.Ow 
other than paddy and rice and 
wheat but including coarse 
grains and pulses. U was sti¬ 
pulated that credit limits gran¬ 
ted to any party against wheat 
at any time during the prece¬ 
ding three years viz., 1972-73 
1971-72 and 1970-71 should 
not be utilised by banks for 
granting credit against other 
foodgrains (other than wheat). 
In order to enable the new 
branches of banks in rural 
areas of under-banked states 
to participate more actively in 
local development, the existing 
provision of a combined addi¬ 
tional limit against foodgrains 
upto Rs 50.000 per each new 
branch opened on or after 
January 1, 197© at a centre 
with a population of one lakh 


or below for grantfnf advances 
to new parties was modified as 
follows: 

(a) Rs 50,000 in the states 
other than Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar and west Bengal. 

(b) Rs 1,00,000 in the 
States of Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar and West Ben¬ 
gal. 

It was also stipulated that 
in case a new branch wanted 
to grant combined limit against 
foodgrains to new parties in 
excess of the specified amount 
or if any other branch of the 
bank wanted to grant advan¬ 
ces to new parties, the bank 
should approach the Reserve 
Bank for prior approval. 

The three categories of 
advances mentioned earlier 
were allowed exemptions not 
only from margin limits but 
also from ceiling control. In 
addition, the following other 
categories of advances were 
also exempted from ceiling 
controls: 

(a) Advances against wheat 
granted to roller flour 
mills. 

(b) Advances against food- 
grains to foodgrains 
processing units located 
at centres with a popu¬ 
lation of one lakh and 
below. 

(c) Advances against the 
security of warehouse 
receipts issued by the 
Central and State 
Warehousing Corpo¬ 
rations provided that 
the amount does not 
exeeed Rs 25,000 per 
borrower. 

Minimum Rate of Interest : 
The minimum rate of interest 
on advances against all food- 
grains was raised from 12 to 13 
per cent. 

Advances to Food Corpo¬ 
ration of India and states 
governments and their duly 
appointed agents for the pur¬ 
pose of food procureracnt/dis- 
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tribution and advances in some 
states to consumer coopera¬ 
tives and certain other catego¬ 
ries were completely exempted 
from the various provisions of 
the credit control. 

General : Banks were also 
advised to ensure that the pro¬ 
posals for advances against 
commodities in short supply 
were scrutinised rigorously. 
They were also asked to keep 
a close watch on all advances 
particularly those in excess of 
Rs 20,000 or so that there was 
proper turn-over in accounts 
and that bank credit did not 
enable the parties to hold 
excessive stocks. 

Austerity Measures 

In pursuance of the directi¬ 
ves issued by the centre to all 
the states/union territories in 
August, 1972, to enforce auste¬ 
rity measures rigorously, the 
states of Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Har. 
yana, Himachal Pradesh, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland, Orissa, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Tripura, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal and Ad¬ 
ministrations of Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Chandigarh, Dadra 
and Nagar Haveli, Delhi, Goa, 
Daman and Diu, Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Aminidiv Islands, 
Mizoram and Pondicherry 
issued necessary orders to 
reduce the number of guests at 
ordinary parties from 50 to 25 
and for the strict enforcement 
of austerity measures. The 
state governments/union Ter¬ 
ritories were also advised to 
impose restrictions on the 
total number of courses to be 
served in hotels and other 
eating houses. 

Scarcity Relief 

Relief measures undertaken 
in 1972 in the drought affected 
states of Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Maharashtra, Manipur, 
Mysore, Nagaland, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Tripura, Tamil 
Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal were continued in 1973. 
These measures included pro-„ 


viding of employment on a 
massive scalein plan/depart- 
mental schemes and relief 
works, gratuitous relief to the 
old and the infirm arrangement 
for the supply of drinking 
water and undertaking various 
public health measures to pre- i 
vent occurrence of epidemics, j 
Special emphasis was laid on 
taking up of productive works j 
for employment, dovetailing, 
of relief work programmes with 
normal developmental works 
and strengthening and expand¬ 
ing the public distribution 
system. 

To assess the drought sit¬ 
uation and the requirements 
of funds for relief operations, 
the Central Study Teams visi¬ 
ted the drought affected states, 
As a result, the central gover¬ 
nment released to the state 
governments a sum of Rs 
399.28 crores (up to March 4, 
1973) for the drought relief 
operations during 1972-73 and 
March 4, 1973 The employment 
on various relief works touched 
a record level of 95 lakh 
persons in May 1973. 

The serious drought situa¬ 
tion faced by the country was 
fought single-handed as no 
appeals for assistance were 
made to the international orga¬ 
nisations or to the foreign 
governments. The key note of 
relief operations was self- 
reliance and no effort was 
spared either by the central 
or state governments to pro¬ 
vide speedy and effective relief 
to the affected areas. 

Following satisfactory rain¬ 
fall in 1973, relief operations 
were discontinued in almost 
all the affected states after 
September, 1973. 
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Food policy 


The first results of the government’s re¬ 
vised wheat policy has no doubt been dis- 
^ appointing, bui then no responsible ob- 

nGGOS TGGin servcr » analyst or policy-maker would or 
rn • WWmww mm m c0lllc i h ave en tertamed high expectations. 

The initial blunder was the takeover of the wholesale trade last year. That, clearly, 
was playing politics with the people’s food. Unfortunately, it is not the politicians who 
ate paying for it; it is the people. Wheat was in short supply in many consuming areas 
last year and some local scarcities were so acute that there were food riots in parts of 
Gujarat and Maharashtra, We do not have that problem at least now. This, however, 
can be a matter only for limited satisfaction. Wheat prices at ration or fair price shops 
had to be officially pul up following a correct decision taken by the government to con¬ 
tain its expenditure on subsidizing the controlled distribution of food. Simultaneously, 
m the open market reactivated by the revised policy, wheat prices have been using 
steadily and have reached a level which is causing distress to the lower income groups. 


It was part of the meaning of the revised food policy, of course, that wheat would 
become somewhat more expensive both at ration shops and in the open market, but it 
was certainly no part of ihc intentions of that policy that the increase in prices would be 
excessive or even considerable. Since there has in fact been an undue increase in the 
open market prices of wheal, it is dear that measures must be taken to ensure that the 
revised policy really fulfills its legitimate purpose. Here the government is at an ad¬ 
vantage at least to the extent that, taking into isocount both the last harvest of kharif 
grains and the current rabi production of wheat, the domestic availability of fbodgrains 
has improved not inappreciably. Inaddition, New Delhi has rightly decided to arrange 
lor imports of wheat to the extent of three million tonnes. In these circumstances, and 
given some wisdom, patience and firmness, the government should not find it too diffi¬ 
cult to assert a reasonable degree of authority or influence o\ er t he price of wheat or its 
availability at points of consumption 

To start with, the factors which have made or are making lor the slower or smaller 
flow of wheat, whether into government procurement or the open market, need to be 
objectively analysed and correctly identified. The initial reaction has been to blame 
middlemen and accuse the wholesale trade of not cooperating with the revised wheat 
policy. Subsequently there have been more mature reactions. It is now generally 
realized that, if there is withholding of stocks or reluctance to sell, it is prevalent as muen 
among the farmers as among wholesale traders. Quite possibly there has been an inter¬ 
action of attitudes and intentions between these groups too. It follows that the central 
md state governments cannot and should not assume that the revised policy would work 
on its own without supporting administrative action. 

There has been quite some delay on the part of the administration in realizing this. 
State governments or local authorities have sufficient legal powers to proceed against 
hoarding and it is obvious that this must be done efficiently and, what is very important, 
without fear or favour. A belated start has been made in UP and elsewhere to proceed 
against the larger landholders and it is not too soon for otlxcr state governments to act 
likewise. Simultaneously there should be prompt prosecution of offenders against 
the food laws or regulations, whether they are farmers or middlemen. It is to be hoped 
that the detective, investigative and prosecuting agencies of the central or stale govern¬ 
ments or other authorities concerned will function with vigour and efficiency, that the 
courts impose deterrent penalties or other punishment and that there will be no political 
interference at any point. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that while much political breath has been expended 
on tirades against hoarders and profiteers for public consumption, the central and state 
governments have been extremely lax in acting against food offenders, often out of the 
most unworthy motives having to do with both political corruption and personal 
graft. It is clear that no food policy, whatever its conceptual framework, can succeed 
without the police powers of the state being fully engaged in its execution. Where the 
revised wheat policy is superior to the old policy of the takeover of the wholesale trade 
is in its having to make much less exacting demands on the government’s resources of 
enforcement as well as in providing some incentive for increased production and better 
distribution, 
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Originally the government did not think it necessary to fix a statutory ceiling price Pun i ab National Bank . 
on the wholesale price of wheat to be sold in the open market It was not a wrong deci- R. CO rds and Statistics 
sion in Us context but it is also right that it has been reviewed. It has now been 

decided that this price should be Rs 150 per quintal as against the price of Rs 105 Heavy Industry: 1973-74 
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;per quintal for levy wheat to be made 
lover lo the government procurement 
agencies. This fixation of a statutory 
ceiling is needed primarily to#provide 
: sufficient legal warrant for the successful 
[prosecution of offenders against the food 

I J laws or regulations, but it could also func¬ 
tion as o useful safeguard against an ex¬ 
cessive rise in the price of wheat in the 
open market. It should he the govern¬ 
ment’s purpose to help it perform the 
latter function effectively. This can be 
done only if administrative restrictions on 
the trade movement of wheat are kept lo 
the minimum and the wholesalers are 
enabled to move supplies speedily and 
^economically from producing areas to 
consuming points and from surplus to 
^deficit states. If this condition is not ful- 
|filled, the revised wheat, policy will cer¬ 
tainly he crippled and rendered ineffec¬ 
tive to a large extent. 


The government had to allow a substan¬ 
tial increase in the price offertilizcrs. This 
; ; increase has become unavoidable in the 
’face of rising production costs but it has 
ito be conceded that an appreciable in¬ 
crease in the price of fertilizers, occurring 
fat a time when other agricultural inputs 


Corruption 


in coal 


l 

I 

|A spokesman of the Coal Mines Authority 
^(CMA) disclosed in Calcutta on May 
t27 that several members of its staff, includ¬ 
ing a number of senior officers, had been 
► suspended or transferred during the drive, 
Inow going on, against corruption. He 
§*aid that many of them were drawing 
^monthly salaries of around Rs 2000, 
^including allowauces, but were “minting 
|money" through unfair practices. The 
^details of the methods resorted to by 
jjthese officials, as reported in The Statesman 
kjfof May 28, are indeed shocking. It 
['is stated that the dishonest officials delay 
jjdclivery of coal to genuine customers even 
|when the latter have fulfilled all the forma- 
Politics. Such customers have no alternative 
jjjjjjbut to contact middlemen who are in touch 
Iwith the officials concerned and can get 
^the coal released on payment of the bribe. 
^Besides, bogus customers with forged 
^documents arc able lo get large quantities 
|pf coal through corrupt officials and the 
pbribe charged is usually Rs 10 per tonne. 
|iThere have been instances of coal being 
'^released for mills supposed to have been 
^situated far away from West Bengal but 
dually sold in the black-market at a pre¬ 
mium. It is stated that often the CMA’s 
rials and ihe contact men meet in 
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are also becoming steadily more expensive, 
cannot but spoil to some extent the climate 
for the revised wheat policy. At the same 
time, there is no reason to assume that the 
prices which the farmers wilt be able to ob¬ 
tain under this policy will be necessarily 
unremuncrative. The real problem of 
course is the general inflation in the coun¬ 
try. Prices of essential commodities, 
are obviously liable to go up in this larger 
economic context, especially when sup¬ 
plies of those commodities are not enough 
or just sufficient. This makes it all the 
more necessary for state governments and 
other concerned administrations to use 
their police powers promptly and firmly 
to afford some measure of protection for 
the consumer. No useful purpose surely 
will be served by chopping and changing 
food policy. The effort should rather be 
to make the present policy work, if neces¬ 
sary by invoking all the rigours of the law 
against offenders against the food laws or 
regulations, be they farmers or middlemen. 
Far too often policies, correct in them¬ 
selves, have failed because their implemen¬ 
tation has been obstructed by political 
venality or administrathe corruption. 
This should not be allowed to happen this 
time or, indeed, ever again. 


specific restaurants or “pleasure houses". 

It is well known that corruption of 
various kinds and in different degrees 
prevails over large areas of economic 
activity in the country. But that the coal 
industry itself should be seething with 
corruption is, indeed, a matter of serious 
concern because one of the major objec¬ 
tives of nationalisation was to eliminate 
this evil. The late Mr Mohan Kumara- 
mangalam, who as the minister for Steel 
and Mines, was largely instrumental in 
nationalising coal, had exposed the abuses 
that had crept into this industry. He 
wrote in his pamphlet, which was posthu¬ 
mously published by his wife, as follows: 
“Manipulation of accounts was, by and 
large, an accepted and well recognised 
policy. In many collieries false produc¬ 
tion figures were regularly recorded. The 
unrecorded production was moved away 
by trucks. Even though a large number 
of workers were employed in the mines, 
a much smaller number were shown in 
records since the production was shown, to 
be lower. The unrecorded production was 
sold in black market at high prices.*’ Mr, 
Kumaramangalam added that “fabulous 
amounts*' were paid to fictitious contrac¬ 
tors in the name of contracts for executing 
jobs. He hailed nationalisation as marking 
the end of an epoch in the coal mining 
industry and the opening up of a new one. 

But the disclosure of widespread 
corruption in the CMA seems to indicate 
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that nationalisation has not in any way 
helped to rid the coal industry of its 
many malpractices. In fact, the spokes¬ 
man of the CMA has frankly admitted 
that, as a result of such activities, its 
reputation has declined considerably in 
recent months. This situation could have 
been avoided if the CMA had maintained 
constant vigilance and heeded the advice 
of the coal consumers who have repeatedly 
drawn its attention to the existence of 
various anomalies and abuses. The spokes¬ 
man of the CMA revealed that allegations, 
of corruption in the allotment of coal 
reached the office about three months ago. 
But, in fact, such complaints had been 
made much earlier. 

Consider, for instance, the foliowing 
extract from the presidential speech of Mr 
K.Z. George, at the annual meeting of the 
Coal Consumers* Association of India, 
held in Calcutta on November 23, 
1973. “The coal crisis that the country is 
facing is often attributed to shortage of 
power, inadequacy of transport and fre¬ 
quent labour unrest These are only the 
short term factors. The deep rooted 
malady seems to be the lack of urgency 
and commitment in the rank and file of 
the coal organisations. When the country 
is passing through such a crisis, resulting 
in unemployment in many industrial units, 
forcing railways to curtail trains and 
domestic consumers to paying blackmarkct 
rates for their coal and soft coke, it is 
distressing to learn that the relations 
between the officers of the Coal Mines 
Authority's collieries and their central 
administration are reportedly strained. It 
is also reported that there are serious 
complaints of corruption and widespread 
malpractices. It is also reported that with 
the help of officers and staff, coal meant 
for priority consumers is being diverted to 
non priority units and consumers, located 
in the up-country regions*’. 

Mr George expressed the hope that 
such reports were not true and that these 
might have been spread by those who 
wanted to decry nationalisation. At the 
same time, he emphasised that when there 
was a crisis, it was necessary for the 
government to institute enquiries to see 
whether these complaints were true and 
how far administrative lapses were affecting 
production. He said that if the allegations 
were substantiated, there should be no 
delay in taking appropriate action. The 
fact that about 20 officials have now been 
suspended and that, according to the CM A 
spokesman, “there are many yet to be 
caught” seems to confirm that the fears 
expressed by the president of the Coal 
Consumers Association were not at all 
exaggerated. 

The CMA is understood to have sc* tip 
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vigilance wings in the Raniganj, Madhya 
Pradesh, and Maharashtra coal-fields, in 
addition to a similar machinery in the 
central division. The vigilance wings are 
expected to ensure that trucks are loaded 
with the proper quality and quantity of 
coal according to the delivery order and 
they are also to conduct surprise raids at 
the collieries as well as the weigh-bridges 
with the help of the police. But how far 
will these measures really help to root out 
corruption ? Who will keep vigilance 
over the vigilance wings ? 

The government of India should take 
a serious view of the disclosure of mal¬ 
practices in the coal industry and adopt 
vigorous and systematic measures to stop 
them. The suspension and dismissal of 
the officers concerned and other routine 
measures like their frequent transfer will 
not by themselves help to eradicate the 
evil. It was surely a mistake on the part 
of the government to have suddenly and 
drastically slashed the salaries of the 
officers of the collieries immediately after 
nationalisation. The government should 
look into the legitimate grievances of the 
officers in regard to their salaries and ser¬ 
vice conditions and, at the same time, en¬ 
forces trict discipline on them aswell ason 
workers. The present situation in indus- 
tual relations is far from satisfactory. 

As Mr B.P. Agarwalla, the chairman 
ot the Indian Mining Association, said in 
his address at its annual meeting on 
March 29, this year. “There is a bewilder¬ 
ing multiplicity of unions in the industry 
and, quite often, the working at particular 
collieries is disturbed because of inter¬ 
union rivalry; where rival unions do not 
operate at a colliery, if such there be, the 
position is no better because of intra¬ 
union strife. It had been for years the 
dream of workers at the collieries that the 
state should assume control^-and indeed, 
the demand for such take-over had been 
persistent One of the ostensible reasons 
for the take-over was the failure of some 
owners in the private sector to implement 
wage board awards. It is to be admitted 
that, since the take-over, employees should 
have no grievances on this account. 
Despite such full implementation after 
4atc take-over, however, the workers 
underground and on surface are disgrun¬ 
tled; staff, clerical and supervisory, have 
started agitation for better terms and 
conditions. There is, thus, a pervasive air 
of discontent, and unless the BCCL and 
the CMA devise means to dispel this 
gloom, not much hope can be held out of 
any speedy, substantial or efficient expan¬ 
sion of the coal industry”, Mr. Agarwalla 
could have added that without dispelling 
this gloom, the coal industry cannot only 
not expand rapidly and work efficiently but 


cannot also eliminate corruption. 

The railways also have a major role in 
rooting out corruption in the coal industry. 
Even before the recent strike, the railways 
were not able to serve the coal consumers 
satisfactorily. The president of the Coal 
Consumers' Association said in last 
November: “Today the railways arc 
strained to the utmost. Their industrial 
relations are at their lowest ebb. The 
maintenance of their rolling stock is 
extremely poor, Trains are interrupted, 
delayed, and cancelled beyond anybody’s 
control*'. Unless the railways are able to 
provide wagons m time and in sufficient 
quantities, and ensure movement according 
to schedule, the coal industry will not be 
able to increase production and improve 
distribution; nor will it be possible to 
combat corruption. Road transport is 
now being increasingly used to move coal 

Digging for 

water 

After suffering irom waterlogging for 
almost a decade. Punjab—the state with 
the highest per capita income in the 
country—has been passing through a 
relatively dry spell. The waters of its 
rivers and canals have been fully allocated 
and additional facilities for irrigation can 
be had only through the exploitation of 
resources underground. According to 
irrigation engineers, even after the con¬ 
struction of the Thien Dam over the river 
Ravi, the intensity of irrigation in the state 
would not rise beyond 55 per cent. In these 
circumstances, the state has no option but 
to take concrete steps for tapping under¬ 
ground water on a large scale. 

Luckily the engineers in Punjab have 
already assessed the potential and pro¬ 
mising areas have been identified. The 
Punjab State Tubewell Corporation (PSTC) 
set up by the state government in 1970 
for drilling and energising tubewells and 
for lining canal water courses to minimise 
seepage, has in fact shown some progress. 
As at the end of April 1974, 464 tubewells 
have been drilled, 359 tubewells developed 
and 253 tubewells completed in all 
respects. No less than 132 tubewells have 
been energised, thus creating a working 
potential of 52,800 acres of land. So 
much so the PSTC, according to its 
Managing Director, Mr M.M. Anand, 
has acquired expertise to undertake and 
execute similar jobs outside the state as 
well. 

Along with a workshop for repairs 


but the shortage of tracks and diesel oil 
has been a handicap in resorting to this 
method on a wider scale. 

The government of India therefore 
should tackle the problems of the cogl 
industry in un effective and integrated 
manner if it Is to succeed in its efforts to 
eradicate corruption. In her foreword to 
the pamphlet on the coui industry written 
by her husband, Mrs Kalyani Kumara- 
manglam recalls that her husband often 
vividly described coal as "the heart of 1 
India”. She says that this was "a favpu* 
rite expression of his, which portrayed the 
importance he accorded in his mind to 
the coal industry and the earnestness of 
his efforts to this Held.” Therefore, should 
not the existence of widespread corruption 
in “the heart of India" be a matter of 
great concern not merely to government 
but to the entire nation ? 


and oveihaul of machinciy, the PSTC has 
its own rigs which arc capable of drilling 
in alluvial as well as hard soils. The 
corporation has chalked out a plan to drill 
2,500 tubewells in the fifth Plan period at 
the rate of 500 wells a year. Most of the 
tubewells run along the banks of the river 
Ravi, Sirhind Feeder and Ferozepur 
Feeder, The seepage from the river und 
the feeders will provide perennial supply 
of water so that the*wells would be usable 
throughout the year. The average life of 
a well is estimated to be 50 years and tho 
cost of each is about one lakh of rupees. 

In view of acute power shortage in 
Punjab, it is necessary to make sure that an 
ambitious tubewell programme does not 
end up in putting the cart before the 
horse A study of the power position in 
Punjab for the fifth Plan period reveals* ■ 
however, hopeful prospects (see tabid on 
page 1156). The first phase of the Bhatinda 
power plant is expected lo start operating > 
this month. A year later, the second phase 
of the plant will also become active. The 
current shortage of power is partly due to 
the delay in the completion of this pro¬ 
ject. The latest information from the 
plant site is that the first phase will 
definitely become operative this June. 
Being a thermal unit, the Bhatinda power 
plant will be capable of regular supply of 
power unlike the supply from Bnakra' 
which is erratic. The Beas power system 
, will start supplying power from 1976-77 
onwards. The new schemes of Mukerian 
Hydel, Shanan Extension, Anandpur 
Sahib and UBDC Extension are also 
expected to add about 136.5 MW in the 
last two years of the Plan. Punjab may 
also draw upon some of the power plants 
in the northern region such as the Badar- 
pur plant, the Ranapratap atomic power 
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|itation and the Baira 
? Pradesh) plant. 


Sieul (Himachal 


In addition to digging wells, for the 
jj supply of water, it is necessary to save 
5 water which is wasted through seepage in 
^irrigation channels. If all the watercourse 
systems in the state were lined, enough 
water in Punjab could be saved to provide 
'irrigation to an additional area of about 
1.7 million acres which could yield food- 
§ grains equivalent to 2.6 million tonnes in 
‘a year. However, this is a big task 
(length of watercourses: 30,000 miles), 
ISwiiich will take many years to complete. 
:|iThe PSTC has made a beginning by start¬ 
ling the lining of the watercourses at Dam 
jJ^Dama Sahib in April this year. What is 
^ jnore, the Agricultural Refinance Corpora* 
lotion (ARC) has accepted in principle the 
^ urgent need for taking up this task and 
% has assured full cooperation. When com- 
p plcted, it would cost no less than Rs 100 
bcrorcs. Surely, all these resources cannot 
i; be found in the fifth five-year Plan period, 
r, The corporation is therefore 
ktO 


corporation is 
undertake lining 


of 


planning 
watercourses 


costing Rs 15 crorcs during the fifth Plan 
period. The total length lined would be 
around 4,500 miles in the Plan period. 

Two basic factors have been given 
priority in this programme. In the first 
round only those watercourses would be 
taken up where the rate of absorption of 
water is high due to the sandy nature of 
the soil and also where underground water 
is not available. Most of these high 
priority watercourses are located in the 
districts of Sangrur, Ferozepur, Faridkot 
and Bhatinda. The nationalised banks 
(Punjab National Bank and Central Bank) 
and the private sector Punjab <?. Sind 
Bank and New Bank have agreed in 
principle to sponsor these schemes if they 
arc cleared by the ARC. 

Punjab has the capacity to increase the 
production of foodgrains further and 
throw up larger surpluses for use in deficit 
states. Among the. many inputs needed 
for food crops, water is the most important 
and it is therefore necessary to increase its 
availability as much as possible. The 
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challenging tasks taken upon itself by the 
PSTC will need support not only from the 
state government but also from the banks 
and the ARC. If successful, the corpora¬ 
tion would have assisted in adding ano¬ 
ther two million tonnes of foodgrains. 
(worth Rs 230 crores) to the central pool 
at the end of the fifth Plan. 


Be practical 
about power 

Tut; acuti; power situation in different 
parts of the country in the past three 
years has brought out clearly the serious 
imbalance that exists between thermal and 
hydei capacity in the different regions and 
in the distribution of aggregate generating 
capacity as between the different regions. 
The shortage of power in the eastern, 
northern and southern regions may not 
have been so seriously felt in the first half 
of this year as in the corresponding period 
in 1973 with the efforts made to improve 
operating efficiency and the addition of 
new generating capacity of 1062 MW in 
1973-74. But the heavy dependence on 
hydei power in Punjab, Haryana and 
Himachal Pradesh, inadequate inter-state 
transmission arrangements between Raj¬ 
asthan and the neighbouring states and 
serious deficiency in generatiug capacity 
in UP in the face of a rising demand for 
energy have resulted in a sizeable Joss of 
agricultural and industrial production in 
these areas. 

In the eastern region too power shed¬ 
ding has been all too common and the 
delay in constructing new thermal staiions 
has proved very costly. The jute industry 
and the engineering units in West Bengal 
have been finding it difficult to step up 
their output and increase export earnings. 
In the southern region the absence of any 
sizeable additions to capacity in the past 
year and the failure of the north-east 
monsoon have again necessitated sub¬ 
stantial cuts in power consumption 
though total availability has been better 
than in 1972-73 because of the more 
efficient functioning of the Neyvcli thermal 
station and a bigger contribution to total 
power availability by the Ennore thermal 
station in Tamil Nadu. It would not 
however have been necessary to raise the 
power cut to over 25 per cent had it not 
been for a fire accident in Ennore and the 
ineffective use of the capacity of the 
remaining three sets. In Karnataka oj 
course total dependence on hydei power 
and indequate rainfall in the catchment 
areas of the hydei reservoirs in the last 
season compelled again the state electric, 
ity board to impose a cut of 25 per cent. 
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Thcwwtetf* region has of course fared] 
better in spite Of there being no fresh 
addition to capacity is 1973-74. The 
resumption of working of the Tarapur 
Atomic Power Station and improved 
hydel power situation were helpful 
factors. 

While it may be claimed that the over¬ 
all picture is not now so dismal as it was 
early last year, there can be no denying 
the fact that the woeful slippages in 
construction schedules had a crippling 
effect on the economy and the heavy 
investment in public sector undertakings 
and in new and expansion schemes in the 
private sector has not been quite profi¬ 
table. The steel plants have been obliged 
to suffer a loss of production of nearly 
half a million tonnes while the mini-steel 
units have been using only about 50 per 
cent of their capacity. The aluminium 
industry has suffered a loss of output of 
over 50 thousand tonnes of virgin metal 
m 1973*74. Many other industries have 
experienced similar hardships in spite of 
the best efforts made by them to use cap¬ 
tive generators. 

It will therefore be seen that no useful 
purpose will be served by formulating 
plants for cieating additional industrial 
capacity or energiting pumpsets if the 
government does not lay adequate 
emphasis on the implementation of power 
projects expeditiously. There is no longer 
room for complaint that the non-availab- 
iry of heavy electrical equipment is hold¬ 
ing up the completion of pewer projects. 
It has been admitted in the annual Plan 
for 1974-75 that nearly 4,000 MW of 
generating sets arc lying unused because 
of the incomplete construction of themal 
and hydel stations. The serious lapses on 
the power front will be evident if it is 
pointed out that there was a big shortfall 
m generating capacity in the fourth Plan 
as compared to the target. In 1973-74 
alone this shortfall was 868 MW of 
capacity, the actual addition being only 
1062 MW against the target of 1930 MW 

There is now greater awareness of the 
need for improving the operating efficiency 
of the existing thermal and hydel generat¬ 
ing units and eliminating also the bottle¬ 
necks in transmission systems. If only 
thermal capacity of around 9,000 MW 
could be made to increase its operating 
ratio from the low average of 50 to 60 
per cent, the adverse effects of slippages 
in power planning schedules in the last 
year of the fourth Plan could be overcome. 
The management of Bharat Heavy 
Electricals and the Central Water and 
Power Commission are now making 
arrangements for toning up the efficiency 
of working of thermal stations. A Central 
Electricity Authority is proposed to be 
created in consultation with the state 


i* 

governments while Bharat Heavy Electri¬ 
cals is forming new divisions for carrying 
out maintenance repairs and implemeting 
turn-key projects. These new arrange¬ 
ments are badly needed as there is no 
proper recognition of the difficulties that 
may be experienced in the next two years 
if the annual increase in generating capa¬ 
city is not raised to 3,000 MW or even 
4,000 MW. 

In spite of easier availability of 
generating equipment and allied items it 
has been programmed that the growth in 
generating capacity in 1974-75 will be only 
2,124 MW. It can probably be expected 
that this target will be very nearly realised 
as the spillover projects from 1973-74 will 
be completed. But what will be the 
accumulation of unused generating sets in 
March 1975? Bharat Heavy Electricals is 
confident that its output will be much 
higher at 3,000 MW in the current finan¬ 
cial year. Some imports scheduled earlier 
W(ill also be received. The total availa¬ 
bility will thus be the equivalent of 7,500 
MW of capacity. 

Even assuming that 2,000 MW of 
capacity will be newly commissioned, the 
backlog of unused sets will increase to 
5,500 MW! Can this waste of material be 
afforded by the country when there is an 
unsatisfied thirst for power in all regions? 
There is also the danger of a slowing 
down in the production programme of 
Bharat Heavy Electricals and other 
engineering units if the challenges posed 
by the fifth Plan on the power front are 
not effectively met. It will even be worth¬ 
while to reduce investment in some 
directions and increase the allocations for 
power projects if it is found that there 
will be a severe shortage of physical 
resources. A reduced outlay in the indus¬ 
trial sector in selected directions may even 
be found desirable as with larger power 
availability the quantum of industrial 
production can be raised significantly. 


Tito year 1974-75 may well rttwrfc the 
turning point in power plannibg if there 
is a purposive approach ta owstonding 
issues An analysis of the onto, (plating 
to hydel and thermal capacity Shows that 
there is the welcome prospect Of a sub¬ 
stantial addition to thermal capacity by 
1415 MW out of a total of 2124 MW. As 
much as 565 MW of new thermal capacity 
will come into being in the northern 
region, 360 MW in the western region. 
240 MW in the eastern region and 220 
MW in the southern region. It can 
therefore be expected that the northern 
region will not experience similar trouble 
in the first half of ] 975. it is of course 
assumed that the south-west monsoon will 
behave satifactorily in the current season. 

The western region will surely feci more 
comfortable as >ver 25 per cent of new 
hydel and thermal capacity Will be 
accounted for by it. Only, in the southern 
states there is no likelihood of any signi¬ 
ficant improvement in the power situation 
capacity-wise though with I-initore and 
Neyveli acquitting themselves more 
crcd’tably and satisfactory rainfall, the 
position may not deteriorate seriously. It 
is however necessary to plan vigorously ; 
on a regional basis. Otherwise an unmana¬ 
geable situation will arise by the end of • 
the fifth Plan. With the scope that exists 
for manoeuvrability and the opportunity ' 
available for maxilnising production of 1 
heavy electrical equipment and ancillary 
items, power planning can be more mean- 1 
ingful than it has been so far. It will of 
course be imperative to make sure also 
about thr increased requirements in terms 
of coal and transport facilities. The main 
concentration in the first three years 
should therefore be on implementing con¬ 
tinuing and new power and irription 
schemes on a priority basis besides providr 
ing the badly needed allocations for Rais¬ 
ing coal output and improving the capa¬ 
city of the railway system. 
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With the constitution of the new Department of 
Planning and Development in the Government of 
India end the appointment of Sir Ardeshir Dalai, 
one of the authors of the Bombay Plan as the 
Member in charge of the Department, economic 
planning in India undoubtedly has entered into a 
new phase. Pending the preparation of a sound 
political base which is so essential for the success¬ 
ful implementation of any ambitious ptan for 
economic regeneration, and within the well-undct- 
stood limitations of his circumstances, Sir Ar¬ 
deshir would have the task of drawing up a co¬ 
ordinated and comprehensive plan and setting the 
stage for an industrial and agricultural revolution 
in our country. Sir Ardeshir must join the govern¬ 
ment with a determination to assert himself and 
energize the entire planning machinery set up by 
the government, unless he is to succumb to the 


benumbing influence pervading it. He will have 
the delicate task of forging the collaboration of the 
different Piovinccs and States and the vauous 
political elements in the country, ail pressed for 
a common goal and animated by a t ommon pur¬ 
pose and idealism. While these tasks will neces- f 
sanly absorb much o f his thought and energy, be 
must also be impressed with the importance ol 
seeming the collaboration of other countries 
particularly of Great Bfiigin and the United States * 
in the interest of om economic plan In the mea 1 
sure that we can secure such collaboration, thi v 
burden of our task is cased Russia during he 
ftve-ycar plans was, uufoitunatcly, largely, dei B 
med the advantages of effective international heh 
mid was thrown back on her own, almost unaided , 1 
internal resources. Hits significantly added i^ 
her difficulties I 
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The Kodak push-button Microfilming System. 

It saves 98% storage space and cuts down handling costs. 


Every business has a major 
problem hampering efficiency— 
that of storing mountains of 
data, records and information. 

Kodak Microfilming Systems 
turn these mountains into mole 
hills. They record everything 
on tiny film. 

And the microfilm retrieval 
system puts the documents 
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within your reach in a few 
seconds: in their original size 
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Accurate records can be 
preserved for many years. 
These can be guarded against 
loss by duplicating microfilm 
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Coal Prices and Production * Shipping 
Tonnage • Stepping up Oil Output 


Coal prices may have to be stepped up 
further in not very distant future. The 
recent Rs 10 per tonne increase in these 
prices not only fails to fully compensate 
the producers for the rise in their costs 
which has already taken place after the 
nationalisation of the industry due to such 
factors as the full implementation of the 
recommendation of the last wage board 
lor colliery-workers, the clearance of the 
arrears of provident fund which remained 
unpaid by the erstwhile private colliery- 
owners, rise in material costs, etc., but 
also does not take into consideration 
the likely impact rf the current negotiations 
between workers* unions and the manage¬ 
ments of collieries for a wage revision 
following the sharp upswing in the general 
price level since last year. The cost of rai¬ 
sing coal, it is learnt, has already gone up 
by about Rs 12.50 per tonne, against which 
relief has been granted only to the extent 
of Rs 10 a tonne. The union government, it 
is understood, has avoided taking note of 
the current wage negotiations in the coal 
industry in the interest of keeping the 
recent increase in prices low. It is well 
recognised in official circles that the impact 
of the current wage negotiations is not 
likely to be insignificant. Some allowan¬ 
ce in the future increase in coal prices may 
also have to be provided for the continu¬ 
ing rise in the cost of inputs of the indus- 
try. 

doubtful target 

Doubts have started emerging about 
the attainment of the 95 million tonnes 
coal output target Set by the Union mini¬ 
ster for Steel and Mines, Mr JC. D. Mala- 
viya. The target is about five million 
tonnes higher than the one contained in 
the fifth Plan document, The Han target 
has been twined in view of the concerted 
efforts that are being made to substitute 
furnace oil and kerosene by coal and also 
to Obviate shortages which despite increase 


lion tonnes in the previous year, continue 
to persist. 

According to the sources close to the 
cool industry, the producers have been 
working till lately to a target of only 90 
million tonnes, as envisaged in the Plan 
documents. The supplies of equipment 
and machinery have been arranged as yet 
in terms of this target. Action, of course, 
has been initiated lor placing orders for 
additional machinery and equipment so 
that the output of coal can be raised to 
about 95 million tonnes. But tbe indica¬ 
tions are that the new orders Would fructi¬ 
fy only towards the close of the year. 

increased production 

Thus, while the industry may be able 
to step up its monthly rate of production 
corresponding to 95 million tonnes output 
in a year only towards the close of the 
year, the aggregate output this year may 
not significantly exceed 90 million tonnes. 
The additional production resulting from 
the steps initiated for the attainment 
of the 95 million tonnes target, it is ga¬ 
thered, may be able to offset only the 
setback to production last month as a re¬ 
sult of accumulation of stocks at pitheads 
on the eve and in the beginning of strike 
by railwaymen. The commendable efforts 
made by railways to keep up coal move¬ 
ment during the strike period, of course, 
have helped in containing the stocks at 
pitheads, but production, according to 
knowledgeable circles, did suffer to some 
extent. 

Despite the claim being made by rail-, 
ways that they would be able to move all 
the coal offered to then), the coal industry 
sources fear that the wdways may not be 
able to build up in timet additional capa¬ 
city Which would be required if the output 
of coed goes up to about 95 million tonnes. 
Thisjs said to be one of the reasons for 
the Coat Mines Authority inviting recent¬ 
ly t#Kcat!ons front $mm dealers Tor 

* m' 


settingup coal dumps at some selected 
place. 

The availability of explosive* too, it is 
feared, may prove insufficient for raising 
coal output to 95 million tonnes, unless 
expeditious steps are taken to augment 
supplies. 

* m 

In view of the global inflationary ten¬ 
dencies and the demands being made by 
the foreign ship-builders on whom our 
shipping interests have placed orders, the 
union ministry of Shipping and Transport 
is understood to be exploring ways and 
means of assisting the industry. The 
Shipping Development Fund Committee, 
it is learnt, has already been asked to con¬ 
sider more favourably than hitherto re¬ 
quests for guarantees so that the shipping 
companies can rais^ loans elsewhere. The 
resources available with the Shipping 
Development Fund Committee are con¬ 
sidered inadequate for augmenting Our 
merchant fleet from about 3.09 million 
CRT as on April 1 this year to approxi¬ 
mately 8.6 million GRT by the end of 
1978-79. The fifth Plan target envisages 
not only the raising of our shipping ton¬ 
nage to 8.6 million GRT by 1978-79 but 
also placing of orders for another one mil¬ 
lion GRT. 

debt-equity rule 

Another proposal under consideration 
is understood to be the retention of the 
debt-equity rule at present being adhered 
to. 

Concerted thought is also being bes¬ 
towed on finding out a substitute for the 
development rebate for the acquisition 
of ships after it expires at the end of May 
next year. The question has already 
been taken up by the Shipping and Tran- 
, sport ministry with tbe union ministry of 
Finance. As in the case ot the other 
priority industries, the. development rebate 
for the acquisition of ships may be replac¬ 
ed next year by a scheme of accelerated 
depreciation in the initial years. . 

In view of the growing tightness in the! 
world ship-building industry, (he question! 
of imposing a pari-passu condition requir-. 
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tug Indian ship-owners to place order* op 
dofoetfic shipyards is also said to fee tin#? 
review. It is felt that if the fifth re# 
gbt is to be attained, arden on*x foreign 
shipyards may have to fee placed expedi¬ 
tiously. 

Till lately, orders had been placed by 
the Indian shippers for 79 new ships, ag¬ 
gregating to 2,077,400 GRT. In addition, 
arrangements had been made for acquir¬ 
ing seven second-hand ships, totalling 
110,901 GRT. When these vessels are 
available, the strength of our merchant 
fleet will go up to 5,278.000 GRT. One 
of the ships on order—Gautama Buddha 
(129,530 DWT)—was delivered by a Japa- 
nese shipyard a few days ago. 

) Of the 79 new ships on order till a few 
days ago, the break-up regarding supplies 
is available for 53 Ships in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: Yugoslavia (13), Rumania 
t (8), Spain (6), the German Democratic 
| Republic (5), the Federal Republic of 
i Germany (2), Japan (5), Belgium (3), 
t Poland (1), Swedan (2), the United King- 
f jdom (5) and the USSR (3). 

< Negotiations are still being carried on 
with the foreign ship-builders who have 
asked for a revision in the contracts with 
jthem owing to rise m material costs. 
[Some understanding is understood to 
(have been reached with Yugoslavia in 
’regard to four ships out of the 13 on 
.order with the shipyards in that country. 


;f With a view to maximising the domestic 
'(output of crude oil in the shortest possible 
(period, the Oil and Natural Gas Commis¬ 
sion has adopted the strategy of develop¬ 
ing the Bombay High held along with 
jits exploration. Revealing this at a news 
■conference here last week, the ONGC 
jehiarman, Mr N. B. Parsad, stated that 
iXhe second well in the Bombay High 
^structure would be drilled only to about 
(1,100 metres, instead of approximately 
<2,000 metres as was the case with the first 
(well, so that the most prolific oil horizon 
icould be expeditiously commissioned into 
, .production. 

f The first well, it is learnt, can yield daily 
'*70 tonnes of crude oil and 32,000 cubic 
(metres of gas. But if the gas flow can be 
[contained or obviated the output of oil 
■an be stepped up to as much as 500 tonnes 
a day That this can be effectively done is 
borne out by the experience of the Rostam 
{oilfield m Iran where the ONGC is pro- 
tducing oil in collaboration with two 
'foreign partners. There too the natural 
(oil Row was about 60 tonnes daily, but 
{by cutting out the gas flow, the produc¬ 
tion of oil was raised to about 400 tonnes a 
ilday. Of the four oil and gas bearing hori¬ 
zons of the first well, the first one at a 
.(depth of about 900 metres Is stated to be, 
s 
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the most prolific. TheddHingin tfee second 
well, winch is being undertaken shortly, 
is proposed to be sapped just tfore *sik- 
tfig the gas horizon bewW the'first Ail 
horizon. , 

The ONGC has drawn'tip a programme 
to complete at least two more wells in 
the Bombay High area by February next 
upto a depth of about 1,1# metres. The 
drilling of the second wen has been de¬ 
layed somewhat because of the rough sea 
conditions which came to fee encountered 
at feast twojweeks earlier than normal. 
It may be possible tq undertake drilling 
at the second site soon if the weather condi¬ 
tions improve. But should the conditions 
remain as they are, the drilling of the 
second well is expected to be taken up by 
the third week of August. Even then, how¬ 
ever the second well and the subsequent 
third one are expected to be completed by 
February. 

Preliminary work has already been taken 
in hand for the establishment of an oil 
collection centre in the Bombay High area 
from where oil will be transported to on¬ 
shore terminals. By the time the third well 
is completed it will be possible to have a 
rough estimate of the cotnmerial poten¬ 
tialities of the Bombay High oilfield, 
although its full dimensions will be known 
only after about six wells have been drilled. 
By next year Bombay High is exposed 
to yield oil at the rate of about a million 
tonnes. 

The north Gujarat oilfields are being 
developed to produce 2,600 tonnes of oil 
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would be producing ofl at the _ 

million tonnes a year by March next. 
In 1973-74, they yielded 3.3 million tonnes. 

The daily output of oil from the ONGC’s 
Assam concessions has been raised since 
last month Rom 1,200 tonnes to, 1,800 
tonnes. By March next, it is proposed to 
be stepped up to around; 3,000 tofines. 
The onshore concessions of the ONGC 
thus would be yielding this year 4,1 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of oil. 

A sophisticated seismic survey vessel 
is being secured by the ONGC to undertake 
seismic surveys all along the Indian coast. 
It is expected to be commissioned into 
service by March next year. A computer 
is also being insulted in Bombay to pro¬ 
cess the data to be made available by the 
seismic survey ship. 

Oil exploration in the Tripura area 
(on shore) has also been accelerated. The 
fishing trouble in the first well here, which 
had held up drilling, has been overcome. 
Drilling is now in progress. A second drill¬ 
ing unit is expected lo be organised in this 
area during the course of this year. 

Some more offshore contracts, it 
appears, would be granted to foreign ex¬ 
plorers soon. They would be on the same 
pattern as the two entered into recently in 
regard to the Bengal and Kqtch basins. 


Microfilm Edition of Eastern Economist 

EASTERN ECONOMIST, for the benefit of he reedere, both «t 
home and abroad, has made arrangements with University Microfilms 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA, for the latter undertaking the reproduc¬ 
tion of Eastern Economist on microfilm and through xerographic 
copies. 

This arrangement covers for the present back Issues of Eastern 
Economist starting from January 1971. The question of Including Issues 
from earlier years in this arrangement Is under consideration. 

University Microfilms will be sending fete relevant literature to 
prospective microfilm subscribers. It Is believed that this service 
will be of particular Interest and value to libraries, business houses, 
firms, government offices and other Institutions which may find It useful 
to maintain files of Eastern Economist for record and reference. 

Prospective microfilm subscriber* may address their enquiries to: < 
Serial Publications University Microfilms, 300 North Zseb Road, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48106, USA. ; 
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Bombay’ 

Bombay has come through an ordeal, 
the like of which no other city in India 
has experienced in recent months. This 
sprawling metropolis of about six million 
people has had to face seven bandhs— 
four of them major—since December last 
and a near-total railway strike in the Bom¬ 
bay division of the Central and Western 
Railways for 20 days in May, besides 
numerous strikes/lock-outs of varying 
durations in industry. AH sections of the 
public, including commerce and industry, 
were subjected to hardship or loss in vary¬ 
ing degrees particularly by the bandhs and 
the railway strike at a time of general 
economic stress and strain. 

The bandh in Bombay is much more 
than a hartal that involves mainly closure 
of shops and bazars. It is a virtual lock- 
in of a whole city for 24 hours, and it has 
to be seen to be believed. It is invariably 
total and complete as the transport sys¬ 
tem is brought to a standstill almost in its 
entirety at the appointed hour. Taxis, 
buses and suburban trains ccasc to opera¬ 
te. Shops and commercial establishments, 
including newspapers and banks shut 
down for the day. Even vegetable ven¬ 
dors go off the roads or pavements. There 
is little or no production even in factories 
within walking distance of workers’ colo¬ 
nies as militant trade union cadres orga¬ 
nising the bandh are active all the time. 
Middle-class people, including owners of 
private cars, take good care to avoid pos¬ 
sible violent incidents outside and, wita no 
shopping to do during the day, they take 
a quiet holiday at home. The bandh thus 
brings all economic activities, barring 
some lines such as milk supply and am¬ 
bulance services, to a halt. It harms the 
workers as they lose a day’s wages. And 
it hurts the community at large by causing 
loss of production all round. 

total stoppage 

One such bandh was inflicted on Bom¬ 
bay on May 3 following the arrest of Mr 
George Fernandes, leader of raUwaymen’s 
struggle, whose unions command the alle¬ 
giance of most of the city’s taxi drivers, 
bits transport employees and suburban 
railway motor men. The later bandh, that 
of May 15, was even more total than the 
one on May 3 as the stoppage extended to 
the Konkan ferry services, port operations, 
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s ordeal 

and the hundreds or trucks pressed into 
service for carrying commuters to and 
from places of work from May 8, the first 
day of the railway strike. It came as great 
relief to the already-harassed commuters 
that bus transport employees (BEST wor¬ 
kers, drivers and conductors) were not 
directed to go on an indefinite strike in 
sympathy with the striking raiiwaymen 
following the bandh of May 15. Neither 
of the two bandhs in May, organised 
by the leftist trade union organisations, 
had any perceptible effect on the public in 
the sense of evoking their sympathy for 
the raiiwaymen. 

In fact, the tens of thousands of 
commuters normally travelling by 
suburban electric trains on the Central 
and Western Railways, displayed a grim 
determination to reach their places of 
work, at whatever cost or discomfort, by 
all available means of transport, including 
the partially-restored suburban train servi¬ 
ces, on all days from May 8 to May 28 
except on May 15, the bandh day. An 
attempt made by union leaders to dissua¬ 
de people from travelling by the few subur¬ 
ban trains operated by Territorial Army 
personnel and some loyal motormen prov¬ 
ed abortive. The repeated transport 
bandhs had probably made the public too 
bitter to display any demonstrative sympa¬ 
thy for the striking raiiwaymen. 

no sign of fizzling 

The railway strike of May 8-28 in the 
Bombay division, it was no surprise, turn¬ 
ed Out to be nearly total. It showed no 
signs of fizzling out even after two weeks. 
The reasons for its relatively greater suc¬ 
cess than in many other divisions are not 
far to seek. There is, firstly, the over¬ 
whelming fact that Mr George Fernandes 
had a solid trade union base in the trans¬ 
port sector of Bombay—a base that has 
not been noticeably eroded either by Shiv 
Sena unionism or by the INTUC. Second¬ 
ly, Bombay is a citadel of militant trade 
unionism largely controlled by socialists 
and communists, of different hues. And, 
thirdly, the public, Subjected all these 
months to the hardships of day-to-day 
living in inflationary conditions, seemed 
to be too sullen and indifferent to support 
the moves inspired by the Bombay Pra- 
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desh Congress Committee to dissuade 
raiiwaymen from striking. 

The effects of the railway strike on eco¬ 
nomic life in Bombay were many and 
varied. Attendance in factories and couth 
mercial establishments was less than nor¬ 
mal as employees residing in distant sub¬ 
urbs could not atways rely on the over¬ 
crowded buses and trucks. A full day’s 
work was generally not possible as emplp- 1 
yees who had to wait for hours at ous 
stops could reach their offices and work-' 
places only late and had to leave them’ 
early to return home. Absenteeism and 1 
partial work, to the extent these were in ’ 
evidence, must have spelt a substantial 
loss of production all round during the 1 
20 -day period of the railway strike.' 

congested dock 

There were othjr effects. The Bombay 
docks, for instance became congested to 
some extent as imported fertilisers, food-, 
grains, etc. could not be loaded in wagons 
as fast as in the pre-strike days despite the 
fact that the Bombay Port Trust railway 
staff did not join the strike. The restricted 
flow of raw materials to industries, the' 
depletion of their raw material stocks and 
the accumulation of manufactured goods 
might have led to widespread lay-offs if 
the railway strike had not been called off 1 
on May 28. 

All these deleterious effects, however, 
were not such as to paralyse all economic 
activity in the city. Production was main¬ 
tained, albeit at somewhat lower levels, in 
all sectors and there were practically no 
factory closures and lay-offs. Supplies of 
coal to industries and power houses were 
not affected. Thanks to lorry transport, 
daily supplies of vegetables, fruits, fish and 
milk from the hinterland were well main¬ 
tained throughout the strike period. Ra¬ 
tioned foodgrains and sugar were available 
throughout without any breakdown in' 
supplies. Dais, oils, and other cooking 
provisions and essential articles continued, 
to be available, though with marginal in¬ 
creases in prices in some lines. The price 
line, however, was generally held by the. 
trading community with a sense of respan-, 
sibility in response to the appeals of the.' 
state government and the chambers ol l 
'commerce. There were no food riots or 
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other forms of unrest and there tvas con¬ 
sequently no breakdown of law and order 
just as there was no breakdown of power 
generation and automobile transport du¬ 
ring the strike period. 

That last reference to automobile trans¬ 
port brings into sharp focus the crucial 
role played by trucks and lorries in keep¬ 
ing economic life on a fairly even keel 


during the dark days of railway strike. By 
supplementing the city’s bus services and 
by transporting essential commodities from 
far and near these road vehicles neutralis¬ 
ed the impact of the railway strike on the 
premier industrial, commercial and port 
city that is Bombay. By responding to the 
call of the state government and by rising 
to the occasion, lorry transport services 
have richly earned the goodwill of the com- 
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miraity. They have proved, incidentally, 
that no railway strike can be an unquali¬ 
fied success when automobiles of att kinds 
are available in such large numbers as in 
Bombay and Maharashtra. And they will 
be morally on better ground if they conti¬ 
nue to plead for some relief in the heavy 
incidence of motor vehicles taxation, for 
release from the octroi harassment and 
for realism in road-rail co-ordination. 


Energy: impact on 

Prof. K.V. Sivayya foreign trade 


The energy crisis which is now shaking 
the foundations of the industrial world 
was forecast decades ago. But no one had 
anticipated such a sudden onslaught as 
wc are experiencing now. The Arab-Israel 
war of 1973 triggered off the crisis with 
unprecedented embargoes, severe cut-backs 
and huge hikes in the prices of crude oil. 
A world-wide recession is in the offing 
since the Gulf countries possess over 60 
per cent of the world’s present known 
resources and control over 90 per cent 
of the global oil exports. Developed 
countries such as Japan have expres¬ 
sed their inability to continue their aid 
commitments to developing countries. 
Wide distortions are observed in the inter¬ 
national economic order. Though oil is 
not the only source of energy, it is ack¬ 
nowledged that it is the main source of the 
present malaise. In this article the term 
‘energy crisis’ is used to explain the extra¬ 
ordinary oil situation, which has inflicted 
severe blows on the economics of both 
the developed and developing countries. 
The relative role of other sources of ene¬ 
rgy such as electric power, coal, atomic 
and solar energy have not been discussed 
in detail. 

It is perhaps an irony that the USA, 
which with six per cent of the world popu¬ 
lation accounts for over a third of the 
energy used in the world, has not been 
affected so much as Japan, the second lar¬ 
gest economy in the non-communist world. 
However, the reasons are not far to seek. 
The USA depends on the Arab oil produ¬ 
cers for only six per ceut of its total oil 
consumption of 850 million tonnes while 
Japan imports over 90 percent and western 
Europe over 60 per cent of their supplies 
from the Arabs. The USA depends 


mostly on Latin American countries for 
its oil supplies. 

The present energy crisis wasgenerat- 
ed by the Gulf countries who 
formed into a cartel to use their oil as a 
weapon in the Arab-Israel war of 1973. 
Japan, with its heavy dependence on the 
gulf countries for its oil supplies naturally 
became the main victim and as a result its 
annual growth in 1973 declined to a mere 
2.5 per cent from the earlier rate of 10 per 
cent. It suffered a deficit in the balance 
of payments for the first time in the last 
six years to the tune of $ 10 million, refl¬ 
ected by heavy capital exports and an 
unexpectedly rapid upsurge in the value 
of its imports during the middle of the 
year. Oil imports are expected to cost 
Japan, in 1974, S 15 million out of a 
total import bill of $ 43.7 billion. In 
response to the oil crisis, a de facto deve- 
1 nation of yen was effected in January 
when Japan’s Central Bank withdrew its 
market intervention and permitted its 
currency to revert to floating, in relation 
to the US dollar the value of the Japan¬ 
ese yen has since gone* down by 6.6 per 
cent. 

In Britain’s case the oil blow could 
hardly have come at a worse time. The 
deficit in overall payments had reached a 
level of some $ 3,000 million per annum, 
the worst ever. Beacuse of the energy 
crisis Britain introduced a three-day wor¬ 
king week in the manufacturing industry 
which has led to a decrease in production 
by 20 to 30 per cent. It has already star¬ 
ted reverting to coal from oil. 

Thus the energy crisis which is loom- 
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ing large over the world might culmi¬ 
nate in a severe recession in international 
trade. 

The OECD estimates the combi¬ 
ned current account deficit of the member 
countries for 1974 to be between $25 and 
30 billion. However if the oil crisis 
meant falling growth rates and increased 
unemployment leading to inflation and 
balance of payments problems for many 
countries, some oil producing countries 
have made hay out of the crisis. To 
stop this global recession it is necessary 
that the oil producing countries spend 
all that they earn. The current trend 
indicates that these funds are increasingly 
used for investing in gold and western 
money markets. 

The UN General Assembly held elabo¬ 
rate discussions for two and a half weeks 
in April 1974 to explore ways and means 
for lessening the severity of impact of the 
acute raw materials shortage (notably 
oil) and the consequent chaos prevailing 
in the world economic order. The Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund sought an 
agreement with Arab states on a special 
facility financed by them to enable oil- 
importing nations to draw from the fund 
and cover payments deficits caused by 
higher oil prices. However, the current 
events indicate that oil producing countries 
may not agree to make specific commit¬ 
ments except through bilateral negotiations 
as between India and Iran. Suggestion 
is frequently made in various international 
trade forums that just as the Arab coun¬ 
tries have used their oil resources as a wea¬ 
pon to protect their trade and defence 
interests, other developing countries might 
also similarly wield to their exclusive 
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advantage raw materials such as iron ore, 
mica, copper and tin which are found in 
abundance in these countries. 

Even though it is too early to have a 
clear perspective of how the future is 
going to shape as far as India's economic 
situation is concerned, an attempt is made 
here to explain the impact of the energy 
crisis with particular reference to selected 
industries and the export pattern in gene¬ 
ral. 

Early indications of an acute energy 
crisis were given as far back as in fifties 
by the late Dr Bhabha, Even so we have 
done very little to face the crisis squarely. 
The value of energy, if expressed in abso¬ 


lute terms, may mean only a small fraction 
in ourGNP, but any shortfalls in the same 
would affect the GNP several fold. Persis¬ 
tent shortages of power, fuel oil, coal and 
other sources of energy hit industrial 
production to a large extent in 1973 and 
continue to do so even now. 

The crux of the present problem 
is that despite soaring prices we cannot 
curtail the consumption of crude oil 
significantly. While petrol and kerosene 
accounted for only 10 to 15 per cent of 
total crude consumption in the country, 
the remaining 85 to 90 per cent was 
essential consumption which the govern¬ 
ment could not cut down without affecting 
the rate of economic growth. Table I 


I POINTS OFWll l- 

explains the ever-increasing trend in im¬ 
ports and consumption of crude oil and : 
petroleum products between 1950 and 
1973. Over 26 per cent of the fuel oil 
consumed in 1971 was used in power gene¬ 
ration (Table 11). Textiles accounted for 
another 10.5 per cent. Fuel consumption 
for transportation purposes was 10.4 per 
cent in 1970 and 1971. Hence, there i% no 
alternative but to maintain the import pro¬ 
gramme of 17 million tonnes of crude 
and three million tonnes of petroleum pro¬ 
ducts for the year 1974aIso, India’s import 
hill of Rs 200 crores in 1972 had jumped 
to Rs 500 cro r es in 1973 for 16 million 
tonnes of crude. Taking the latest factors 
into consideration, we will have to spend 1 
as much as Rs 1500 crores, which will i 


N Tar* r 1 

Import and Consumption of Crude Oil and Petroleum Products: 1950 to 1973 


i 

i 

(In million tonnes) j 


Year 

Domestic 
production 
of crude oil 

Crude 

oil 

Imports 

Petroleum 

products 

Total 

Total availa¬ 
bility of pet¬ 
roleum pro¬ 
ducts* 
cols (1+4) 

Share of total 
imports in 
total availa¬ 
bility 

Col 4 

--X 100 

Col. 5 

Value of 
total 
imports 
(Rs iu 
crores) 


l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1950 

0.26 


2.99 

2.99 

3.25 

75.1 

55.51 

1955 

0.35 

3.02 

2.07 

5.09 

5.44 

93.6 

55.6f 

I960 

0.45 

5.72 

2.01 

7.75 

8.20 

94.5 

81.6 

1961 

0.51 

5.97 

2.48 

8,45 

8.96 

94.3 

86.9 

1962 

1.08 

6.02 

2.98 

9.00 

10.08 

89.3 

90.2 

1963 

1.65 

6.52 

2.90 

9.42 

11.07 

85,1 

96.6 

1964 

2.21 

6.79 

2.96 

9.75 

11.96 

81.5 

96,4 

1965 

3.02 

6.81 

2.88 

9.69 

12.71 

76.2 

85.1 

1966 

4.65 

7.46 

2.21 

9.67 

14.32 

67.5 

108.1 

1967 

5.67 

8.70 

0.9 6 

9.66 

15.33 

63.0 

118.6 

1968 

5.85 

10.45 

0.93 

If.38 

17.23 

66.0 

134.6 

1969 

6.72 

10.70 

1.05 

11.75 

18.47 

63.6 

132.2 

1970 

6.89 

11.67 

0.95 

12.62 

19.51 

64,7 

132.6 

1971 

7.20 

12.66 

1.95 

14.61 

21.81 

67.0 

183.4 

1972 

7.40 

12.28 

3:28 

15.56 

22.96 

67.8 

200.4 

1973 

7.35 

12.00 

3.00 

15.00 

22.35 

— 

— 

(likely) 








Annual rate of in¬ 
crease (per cent) 
between 1963 and 

1973 — 



4.7 

7.3 

__ 4 

16.9 


(*) Total availability of petroleum products, as shown in Column 5, does not take into account refinery losses that take place 
when the crude is charged in the refineries. To this extent availability has been over-estimated. 

(t) Data refer to financial years 1950-51 and 1955-56 

Source: Commerce, November 10, 1973, p. 823. 
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be equal to nearly 83 per cent of #ur total 
export earnings* for the import of 17 to 
18 million tonnes of crude during 1974. 

It is clear that our lack of foresight is 
primarily responsible for the present alar¬ 
ming situation. Way back in 1965, when 
world supplies of crude oil were running 
ahead of demand and prices were showing 
a declining trend, we showed preference 
for oil over coal. Then, the Energy Survey 
Committee had cautioned the government 
of India that the country’s balance of pay¬ 
ments position was likely to be adversely 
affected if no check was put on the 
growth of crude oil imports. Unfortu- 
[irately this warning went unheeded. Fol¬ 
lowing the pattern of western countries, 
loll was preferred for fuelling our economy. 
[Consequently, as was brought out by the 
jFuel Policy Committee, by 1968*69 about 
[25 per cent of commercial energy came 
prom petroleum products, 20 per cent 
pom coal and lignite and just five per 
pent from hydro-electric sources, while the 
^remaining 50 per cent was accounted for 
py non-commercial fuels. Within the 
Commercial energy sector, between the 
jperiod 1953-54 and 1968-69, the share of 
poal dropped from 47.7 per cent to 30 
per cent while that of oil products rose 
from 33.6 per cent to 46.6 per cent. Even 
lifter 1968-69, there must have been a 
further shift in favour of oil at riie expense 
pf coal since coal production had almost 
kagnated. By 1972, the total demand for 
petroleum products had crossed 21 million 
Jonnes. In terms of coal replacement 
jtvery tonnes of petroleum products means 
Shree tonnes of coal. 


Interest in coal 


| The steep rise in the price of crude 
|il and the uncertain supply position 
|as, as in the case of Britain, created re- 

( ved interest in coal in India and the 
sent policy favours reverting to 
d from oil. Not surprisingly, the union 
lance ministry in its modified tax pro- 
;als for 1974-75 extended development 
►ate for switching over from oil-fired 
coal-fired boilers from one year to 
ee years. The department of Mines 
i chalked out a Rs 1000-crore crash 
►gramme to raise coal production from 
million tonnes to 145 million tonnes, 
ich is more than the estimate made in 
gie draft fifth Flan of 135 million tonnes, 
vlespite prohibitive prices, the imports of 
h frude oil will have to be maintained at 17 
iiliion tonnes in 1974. 

The stagnation in the production of 
* 



coal, is causing serious damage to the eco¬ 
nomy. In 1972-73, the output of coal at 
79 million tonnes was lower by four 
million tonnes than the target of 83 
million tonnes. This year the output 
may be even less. The fourth Plan 
target of 93.5 million tonnes can hardly 
be expected to be achieved before the 
middle of the fifth Plan. 

The impact of the oil crisis on Indian 
industries however is not an unmixed aff¬ 
liction. Some industries are likely to 
flourish while others would be adversely 
affected. Jute industry is likely to flou¬ 
rish on account of the oil crisis. This 
industry had been facing stiff competition 
from synthetics. Since November 1973, 
the prices of synthetics have been showing 
a sharp increase due to the hike iti crude 
prices. As a result, the decline in exports 
of jute goods during April-August 1973 
compared with the corresponding period 


last year, which was of the order of eight 
per cent in quantity and 12 per cent in 
terms of value must have been offset in 
the remaining period of the financial year. 
Similar is the case of natural rubber which 
is experiencing a boom. International 
prices of natural rubber are nearly double 
the internal prices. At the time STC 
thought of exporting about 10,000 tonnes 
of natural rubber, in order to relieve the 
glut in this country, it was thought that 
heavy losses would have to be incurred on 
exports. But now Indian tyre manufac¬ 
turers are paying only Rs 600 per quin¬ 
tal against Rs 1K0 per quintal in the 
international market. These and other 
examples clearly testify that there is a 
shift away from petroleum'based products. 
The crisis in the international oil situation 
has brought about the need for dis¬ 
couraging the consumption of petroleum 
products as feedstock and fuel. Agricul¬ 
tural products which were hitherto affec- 


Table II 

Estimated Industry-wise Consumption of Fuel Oils 


Industry 

1970 

3971 

Per cent 
variation 
1971-72 

Consum¬ 

ption 

('000 

tonnes) 

Per cent 
to total 

Consum¬ 

ption 

('000 

tonnes) 

Per cent 
to total 

Transport 






Road transport 

3 

0.1 

13 

0.3 

+333.3 

Railways 

55 

1.2 

57 

1.1 

-1-3.6 

Waterways 

424 

9.1 

449 

9.0 

+5.9 

(/) Coastal and inland 

198 

4.3 

245 

4.9 

+23.7 

(//) International bunkers 

226 

4.8 

204 

4.1 

—9.7 

Total transport 

482 

10.4 

519 

10.4 

+7.7 

Agriculture/plantation 

178 

3.8 

199 

4.0 

+11.8 

Power generation 

1,218 

26.2 

1,289 

25.9 

+5.8 

Iron and steel 

311 

6.7 

415 

8.3 

4-33.4 

Textile 

590 

12.7 

524 

10.5 

—11.2 

Cement 

129 

2.8 

148 

3,0 

+14.7 

Ceramics and glass 

155 

3.3 

202 

4,1 

+30.3 

Chemicals and allied Indus. 

493 

10.6 

495 

9.9 

+0.4 

Fertilisers 

90 

- 1.9 

143 

2.9 

+58.9 

Aluminium 

91 

2.0 

120 

2.4 

+31.9 

Sugar 

39 

0.8 

41 

0.8 

+5.1 

Mining and quarrying 

45 

1.0 

52 

1.1 

+ 15.6 

Engineering 

318 

6.8 

248 

5.0 

—22.0 

Others 

512 

11.0 

579 

11.7 

+13.1 

Total 

4,651 

100 

4,974 

100 

+69 


.Source : Indian Petroleum and Chemicals Statistics, 1972, Economics and Statistic® 
Division, Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals. 
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ted by competition from petrochemical 
substitutes have bright prospects in the 
new situation. 

Among the industries which have been 
hit hard by the oil crisis mention may be 
made of petrochemical and ancillary in¬ 
dustries based on this primary feedstock. 
The steep rise in the ex-refinery price of 
naphtha from Rs 446 a tonne to Rs 2320 
had a severe impact on these industries. 
The steep rise in the price of oil has its 
effect on defence services also. Defence 
expenditure in 1973-74 was around Rs 
1700 crores, of which the bill for ‘petrol/ 
oil lubricants’ was nearly Rs 75 crores. 
Over the next year or so, this figure would 
go up to Rs 350 crores. The tourism in¬ 
dustry, which had just begun to gain ma- 
mentum, will be the worse hit since tran¬ 
sportation cost are skyrocketing due to 
rise in fuel prices. 

Table If p.l 164 gives industry-wise data 


of consumption of fuel oils. As can be seen 
from this table, power generation accounted 
for nearly 26 per cent of the consumption 
of fuel oil in 1971; textiles accounted for 
another 10.5 per cent. In both cases a 
switchover to coal is possible. But here 
again, problems arc immanent. The cru¬ 
cial problem is: “Where is coal?*’ Even 
though we have coal reserves in aban¬ 
donee, which will he sufficient for genera¬ 
tions to come even if we exploit *hem to 
the maximum extent possible, realisation 
of targets sot has been a far cry. Also, 
in the case of textile mills, all oil-fired bur¬ 
ners will have to give way to coal-fired 
burners, involving huge capital invest¬ 
ment. These probabilities emphasise the 
need to look for alternative sources of 
energy. Alcohol is a case in point. The 
synthetic rubber produced in UP based 
on alcohol is cheaper than natural rubber. 
Happily, our sugar industry is in a posi¬ 
tion to increase the output of alcohol 
significantly. By 1978-79, the output of 

Tabu: III 

Exports During the Fourth Plan Period 


alcohol produced by sugar industry would 
be around 600 million litres which would > 
enable a saving of more than Rs 60 crores, 
in foreign exchange at the present prices. 

It is obvious that the oil crisis has put 
severe strains on our balance of payments. 
Our hopes of achieving zero net aid by the, 
end of the fifth Plan may not be realised.; 
To meet the situation we have to step up, 
our exports considerably. Perhaps time,) 
is m >st opportune today for the develop- 
ing countries such as India to take strides ’ 
in the world markets since advanced coun- ’ 
tries arc seriously afflicted by production \ 
cuts consequent upon gruelling raw ma- 
icrial and fuel shortages on the one hand ’ 
and mounting inflation on the other. We 1 ; 
should seize the opportunity to bridge the;, 
gap in supplv and demand of various com-; 
modities which are affected by the recent 
recessionary trends. | 

The outlook on the export front is* 

y 


(R.; in owes.)! 



1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73* 

1973-74 

(esti¬ 

mates) 

Total , 
1969-74 ; 

Tea 

156 5 

124,5 

148.3 

156.3 

147.3 

162 

738.4! 

Jute manufactures 

218.0 

206.6 

190.4 

265.3 

250.0 

240 

1152.3; 

CofTce 

18 0 

19.6 

25.1 

22.1 

32.9 

35 

134.7; 

Tobacco manufactures 

33.2 

32.7 

31.4 

42.3 

61.1 

61 

228.5,, 

Oilcakes 

49.5 

41.5 

55.4 

40.2 

74.8 

50 

261.9; 

Cashew kernels 

60.9 

57.4 

52. J 

61.3 

68.8 

75 

314.6; 

Spices 

25.1 

34.5 

38 8 

46.2 

29.1 

31 

169.6J 

Raw cotton 

11.1 

14.7 

14.0 

16.3 

21.6 

21 

87.61 

Fish & fish products 

22 2 

30.8 

31.3 

42.0 

54.5 

70 

228.6; 

Sugar 

To. I 

8.6 

27.6 

30.2 

13.3 

15 

94.7: 

Iron ore 

88.4 

94,6 

117.3 

104.7 

109. S 

J25 

661.4; 

Coal 

2.7 

2.1 

4.0 

1.1 

3.2 

5 

15.4; 

Mica & mica products 

15.5 

17.5 

15.6 

15.4 

16.6 

21 

86 .1: 

Cotton textiles—mill made 

97.5 

111.5 

115.4 

113.6 

157.0 

165 

662.5': 

Hand loom piece goods 

5 0 

7.3 

7.8 

10.0 

16.5 

25 

66 .6; 

Coir yarn and manufactures 

13.9 

13.4 

13.0 

13.4 

14.3 

15 

69.1 

Fabrics of man-made fibre 

3.5 

3.6 

5.2 

7.4 

14.3 

15 

69.1 ! 

Leather & leather manufactures 

72 7 

81.5 

72.2 

90.8 

174.5 

150 

569.0; 

Footwear 

9.i 

9,0 

11.3 

11.6 

12.6 

J5 

59.5 j 

Chemicals & allied products 

17.5 

22.2 

29.4 

30.4 

35.3 

55 

172.3 ; 

Rubber mfrs, rubber goods 

4.2 

4.3 

6.2 

7.0 

5.7 

8 

31.21 

Engineering goods 

67.4 

89.5 

130.4 

122.3 

138.7 

185 

665.9; 

Iron & steel 

74.5 

77.2 

67.2' 

25.5 

23.1 

20 

213.0? 

Handicrafts 

(69.7) 

(73.3) 

(69.9) 

(81.7) 

(119.7) 

(125) 

(469.6). 

<i) Pearls, precious stones etc. 

47.4 

42.8 

42.8 

51.5 

77.9 

80 

295.01; 

(ii) Other handicrafts 

21.7 

30.5 

27.1 

30.2 

41 8 

45 

174.6,’ 

Others 

212.1 

235.4 

255.9 

261.1 

1371.0 

316 

1439.4, 

Total 

1357.7 

1413.3 

1535.2 

1608.2 

1960.9 

2000 

8517.61' 

1 


Source: Economic Times, February 12, 1974, J 
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quite promising for India, l.ookin| atTablc 
HI, p. 1165 the impressive rise of exports 
by 18 per cem in the first three quarters 
of 1973 and 22 per cent in 1972-73, which 
is in contrast to a target of seven per cent 
in the fourth Plan and 7,6 per cent in the 
fifth Plan, holds out an optimistic promise 
on our export front. In fact, the growth rate 
of exports in the fourth Plan was around 
11 percent per year against the target of 
seven per cent. It is necessary not only to 
maintain the level but to endeavour to 
make further advances on the export 
front. 

A commodity-wise study of the 
recent trends in exports reveals that, con¬ 
trary to expectations, achievements in the 
case of major traditional commodi¬ 
ties such as cotton, jute and lea 
portend prospects of breaking the 
present records in the fifth Plan pe¬ 
riod. Engineering exports, significant in 
India's export array, have also shown a 
constantly upward trend, but at a decelerat¬ 
ing pace as compared to the fluctuating 
(growth rates of India’s aggregate exports, 
pirns if our recent record is any guide we 
pre sure to do much better in the years 
E 


ahead on the export front. The oil crisis, 
as mentioned elsewhere, should Further in¬ 
crease the prospects for export cf jute 
goods and natural rubber. Tea exports 
too can be stepped up further if we con¬ 
sider the fact that our share in the inter¬ 
national market has come down to 32 per 
cent in 1971 fiom 45 per cent in 1951. 

The impact of the oil crisis on the em¬ 
ployment situation is mixed. The general 
recessionary trend abroad (especially in the 
advanced countries) may have its repercus¬ 
sions on this country also. While this inter¬ 
national trend may squeeze employment 
prospects in some industries, the boom 
in employment oriented industries is 
on the cards. The revival in the 
demand for jute goods and cotton 
textiles has enlarged the employ¬ 
ment potential of these industries. The 
substitution of fuel based furnances by 
coal based furnances would also create 
larger employment opportunities. The 
net effect on the employment situation, 
to my mind, should be favourable. 

Even though it is too early to make an 


accurate guess of the repercussions of the 
oil crisis on the world economy, it looks 
as though a world-wide recession is in the 
offing. There is already a hectic search 
on for alternatives sources of energy. The 
need for discouraging the consumption of 
petroleum products as feedstock and fuel 
is ako established. Developed countries 
are withdrawing or restricting their aid 
programmes to offset, at least to a limited 
extent, the adversity posed by the deepen¬ 
ing oil crisis. 


As far as our country is concerned, at 
least in the short-run, the import of crude 
oil has to be maintained at the present 
level despite its prohibitive cost since over 
85 per cent of crude oil consumption is 
for essential purposes. Any reduction 
would result in the slackening of industrial, 
production. For the longer term a mas¬ 
sive effort is needed to exploit our coal 
reserves. Since the export trend in recent 
years supports an optimistic outlook w</ 
should be able to face the current situa¬ 
tion effectively by sustained efforts at im 
port substitution and export promotion. 


[Fringe benefits in the 
I » United States 


jFiUNCir: ntNirns have become a way of 
|life in the business world of today. They 
Lire now cenlial issues in collective 
bargaining, industrial relations adminis- 
Etraiion, in federal and state legislative 
|programmes and debates. Fringe benefits 
Lire now enjoyed in varying degrees by 
lalmost all sections of industrial popula¬ 
tion in the United. States : white collar 
las well as blue collar workers, organised 
las well as non unionised labour. The 
Ipbject of this article is twofold: (1) to 
Mraee the growth of fringe benefits in the 
fUnitcd States and in the process bring 
tout important discernible trends and (2) 
jto examine some of the important aspects 
5>f fringe benefits as they affect employers, 
l&mployecs and their mutual relations. 
JBeforc the subject is discussed it would 
j: not be out of place to examine the defini- 
uon of fringe benefits. 

(i 

f It is difficult to define what fringe 
i; benefits mean. The consensus seems to 
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be more in disagreement than in agree¬ 
ment. The following definition is widely 
accepted: 

“Fringe or employee benefits are any¬ 
thing which benefit the employee directly 
or indirectly in the form of extra income 
or service in excess of the established 
straight line earnings, whether required 
by law or not. Fringes have the follow¬ 
ing characteristics. They (a) increase 
the cost to the employer or of a produc¬ 
tive work hour; (b) add to the employee’s 
take home pay in the form cither of 
more cash for the same work or of a 
benefit they otherwise would have to 
pay for; (c) are available to all employees 
or most of them; and (d) vary in total 
cost as the work force changes in size. 1 

The United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has categorised fringe benefits into 
five types. 

1. Statutory , social insurance pro- 
1166 


gramme: This includes OASDH1, Work¬ 
men Compensation Insurance and Tempo¬ 
rary Disability Insurance. 

2. Collectively bargained or privately 
agreed upon insurance programmes : 
Retirement or disability pension, group 
life insurance, accidental death and dis¬ 
memberment insurance, hospital, surgi¬ 
cal (regular and major medical expense) 
insurance, paid sick leatfe or cash dis¬ 
ability payments, supplementary un¬ 
employment benefits, etc. 

3. Pay for time not worked : Paid 
vacations, lunch time or rest periods. 

4. Automation related programmes: 
New but a growing category and includes 
severance pay, technogical adjustment 
pay and retirement allowance. 

5. Miscellaneous category: Christinas 
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bonus and profit sharing schemes, stocks 
etc. 

Some items arc indeed not amenable 
to correct classification e.g premium 
pay for overtime, holiday work or shift 
differentials which are sometimes included 
in fringes but are in reality a part of the 
basic wage structure. It is needless to 
say that categorisation, howsoever inge¬ 
nious and elaborate, cannot be satis¬ 
factory in view of the fact that fringes 
have grown rapidly. In a not-too-reeent 
text on wage and salary administration, 

113 different items have been considered 
as fringe benefits and surprisingly, even 
this list is treated by its authors as 
selective*. While not denying the fact 
that the list is expanding, the propriety 
of some of the benefits being termed as 
fringes is questionable. The relief of 
fatigue resulting from rest pauses and a 
sense of well being resulting from wash up 
time involved in cleaning up at the plant 
and going home in fresh clothing may 
be questioned in the sense of being un¬ 
necessary and undeserved. 

several developments 

The present size and significance of 
fringe benefits can be traced to several 
developmental factors. Probably, the 
most significant factor was the wage 
stabilization programme of World 
War II. It was in this context that fringe 
benefits as a term was first used in the 
United States on an official level about 
the year 1943 by members of the War 
Labour Board. However, even before 
the advent of the war, the organized 
labour with the necessary backing and 
support of Wagner Act began to use its 
muscles at the bargaining table. Manage¬ 
ments, usually, because of an inferior 
bargaining position agreed to big sound¬ 
ing benefits through expediency. Public 
policy also encouraged managements to 
seek new ways to providing additional 
compensation for employees without 
actually increasing wage rates under the 
policy of wage freeze. Under such con¬ 
ditions, growth of fringe benefits was 
inevitable. Since the war, the growth 
has incessantly continued; impetus being 
given hy factors like security conscious¬ 
ness on the part of workers, interpreta¬ 
tions of Taft-Hartley Act, tax in natives, 
etc. 3 

4 It may be noted that the growth of 
fringe benefits has been rather slow in 
the 0S than in Britain and most 
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European countries. The following rea¬ 
sons can be attributed: 

I. The character and policy of the 
government : The federal system itself 
served to delay the introduction or exten¬ 
sion of social security measures because 
of the tradition of State Rights 
to be reckoned with. The opposition 
of the public and the states to the assump¬ 
tion of increasing economic responsibili¬ 
ties on the part of the federal govern¬ 
ment stemmed from: 

conservative politics 

a. Disproportionate Representation: 
That is, apportionment of seats in stale 
legislatures which tended to favour the 
irural areas giving disproportionate power 
to the agricultural community, small 
town businessmen and lawyers which 
were an extremely conservative group in 
the American politics. 

b. Inter-state competition for attract¬ 
ing industry: Competition among states 
to attract new industry, exerting" strong 
pressures to keep down the burden of 
taxation on business (i.e employer’s con¬ 
tribution to social security scheme in the 
form of taxes). 

2. The political climate in general: 
The success of economic development of 
the US leading to an average standard 
of living higher than that in any 
other part of the world had in the 
early 20th century came to be known 
as “The American System” or 
“The American way.” The ideology of 
laissez faire had become invested with 
overtones of national patriotism. An 
achievement of the earlier period was the 
enactment of the Workmen Compensation 
legislation in the main industrial states 
but nowhere in the US was there 
established a system of sickness benefits 
and health insurance compensation com¬ 
parable to that set up in Britain by the 
National Insurance Act of 19U. 4 

3. Emphasis on self employment & 
self support: The job of the employer was 
deemed to be limited to the payment of 
satisfactory compensation at an hourly* 
rate. 

The resistance to the assumption of 
increasing economic responsibility by the 
government was, however, exploded by the 
great depression, with the state and local 
governments impoveristed by a fall in 
their tax revenues. Only federal govern¬ 
ment was capable of rising to the occ¬ 
asion. At first, the federal government 
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measures were schemes of emergency rehefj 
but ultimately in 1935 a Social Security t 
Act was passed. This act is still the msm\ 
landmark in the development of official 
schemes of social and economic security! 
in the US. Subsequent legislation 'ha»5 
only raised the level of benefits and ex-j 
tended coverage to more groups. | 

The expansion of schemes which pro-} 
vide health insurance and pension rights; 
for employees as part of their remunera* 
tion has taken place fairly recently* If 
may be noted that the slow growth of;/ 
public schemes of social security in the 
US was not due to the existence of a well* v 
developed system of private schemes, 
rather most of the growth of private 1 
schemes came after the establishment of? 
compulsory schemes of Social Security' 
Act. Ironically, job oriented benefits? 
started late in the US than in many other*: 
industrialised nations where public securi*/ 
ty programmes were initialed long before*! ' 
the New Deal. Accent on urbanization'! , 
and a highly industrialised economy! 
brought with it more complex problems.* 
While American economy developed as! 
the most productive in the world, it has \ 
not achieved this status without oeca- ! 
sional periods of idle manpower and; 
resources. ) 

4 f: 

mixed approach 

In the controversy of centralised! 
government dominated vs. decentralised j i 
privately controlled and operated social! 
security system, United States follows a I 
mixed approach. This of course entails f! 
some amount of conflict and dupli-}, 
cation. »; 

!* v 

‘l * 

But the mixed system enables thei ; 
labour to strive lor higher standards un-! < 
der collective bargaining agreements giving * ■ 
thereby dual advantages; the cushion ' ' 
provided under social security system may [ 
be used us minimal floor on which labour i : 
can base their further demands. The sys- ! : 
tem of private fringes with its dccentralis- ? ■ 
ed decision making power seems to be a i \\ 
handy device for the American economy j[ 
and can be used as a tool for meeting tho | 
varying needs of specific groups of workers V f 
and employers. Both employers and 4 
employees, for reasons best known 
them, are sceptical of emulating the 1 
European pattern where decision-making 1 l 
power is centralised. M 

fi 

An important trend that can be discer- U 
ned from the historical development of :'J 
fringe benefits is that questions of job secu- H 
rity have become major considerations in j|| 
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negotiating changes in fringe benefit?. The 
rapid tempo of changing technology, the 
interest of management in reducing labour 
cents and the failure of the economy to 
grow sufficiently in recent years to absorb 
available workers have combined to make 
job security questions a central issue in 
bargaining, l ffeetive programmes have 
been devised in providing adjustments in 
‘ease the number of workers on manage- 
4 ment’s pay roll is greater than the number 
, of jobs that arc available with the manage- 
•ment. Many agreements have been 
revised to make provision for higher 
•weekly payment for longer weeks. Other 

* examples are relocation benefits and 

• technological adjustment pa} and liber¬ 
alized early retirement schemes. 

I 

1 he field ol health insurance is perhaps 
i the most rapidly changing fringe item and 
I an important development in this field has 
been the growth of health insurance to 
cover major medical expenses. The two 
types of medical insurance which are in 
vogue are designed to help compensate 
the workers for the especially heavy costs 
of catastrophic and prolonged illness. 

unemployment insurance 

Of the various components of fringe 
benefits, mention may be made of unem¬ 
ployment insurance the cost of which is 
likely to rise in the \v t ,ke of increasing 
unemployment and its unfavorable etfict 
on experience rating. Similarly, cost of 
private pensions is likely to use m view 
of certain ominous trends like liberaliza¬ 
tion of vesting provisions, variable annuity 
nnd automatic cost of living adjustments 
in retirement benefits. 

Fringe benefits arc now a substantial 
part of the cost of doing business. The 
biennial survey conducted by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in 1067 indi- 

Average cost of fringe benefits to 1150 
employers 


Survey of the U S. Chamber of Commerce 

Items Cost pa hour 

A. <>f 



payroll 

. Legally it quirt d 
cm pi oy c i s pay m en t s 

18.3 

5.8 

. Agreed on payments 
-. Cost of time not 

24.7 

8.2 

worked 

8.5 ( 

10.8 

. Cost of other off tin e 

24.3 1 


. Payment for othci 
benefits 

6,4 

1.8 


82.2 

26,6 


cates that 82 2 cents were being paid as 
fringe benefits per man hour of work, 
or 26.6 per cent of average hourly pay. 
An employee receives on an average 
$1718 in the form of fringe benefits. The 
break-up of 82.2 cents on different items 
is given below in the table at the bottom 
of col. I. 

varied incidence 

The incidence of fringes varied widely 
from employer to employer and from 
industry to industry. Overall range varied 
from seven per cent to seventy per cent 
by individual employer and from 20 
per cent to 34 per cent for industry. The 
minimum of 20 per cent was found in the 
textile products and apparel and the 
maximum of 34 per cent in financial es¬ 
tablishments and bank'-. The biggest 
chunk ol the fringe packet is spent on 
‘time not worked including cost of other 
off time’ and agreed on payments which 
are burgamablc. According to a survey 
of the Fionomie Unit of the U.S. New s 
and World Report fringes were estimated 
to cost US employers S83 billion in 1968. 

Fringe benefits as percentage of pay¬ 
roll or so many cents per hour have been 
steadily rising since their inception, but 
the ultimate effect on total costs or cost 
per unit of outpul needs to be examined. 
Apparently it may appear that with in¬ 
creased ratio of fringes, the cost per unit 
of output will also increase. But if we 
consider this issue in a broader perspective 
taking the amalgam of all factors affecting 
costs, then fringes perhaps may not be 
having an ultimate negative effect. It is 
recognised that fringes are still being used 
as a weapon of wage freeze doctrine and 
thus continue to replace to an extent 
direct wage increases. Automation con¬ 
tinues to reduce labour content of a pro¬ 
duct. Therefore, fringes may continue 
to rise without affecting total unit costs 
because enhanced cost of labour, if any, 
may be set off by other forces such as 
automation, cheaper raw material as a 
result of purchase development, better 
administrative efficiency in production, 
marketing and finance brought about by 
operation research techniques and a well 
organised information system. These 
forces tend to swing the cost pendulum in 
the opposite direction. From labour's long¬ 
term point of view, when benefits in the 
form of deferred wages are paid they are 
generally paid less in view of the inflation 
that has taken place during the interreg¬ 
num unless there arc adjusting or mitiga¬ 
ting provisions. 

Apart from looking at the considera¬ 


tions of costs strictly from short term 
financial standpoint, two other long term 
considerations merit attentions. 

f. Better labour force ; On an individual 
firm basis, fringe benefits help to attract 
better employees to the firm, which means 
increased productivity by changes in the 
structure of labour force. F.ven if no 
structural changes take place, the quality 
of existing labour force is upgraded il 
attractive and psychologically appealing 
fringes are offered. 

Allhought it is difficult to build lip a 
causal relationship on empirical basis, it is 
widely conceded on the basis of practical 
experience that it pays to institute sche¬ 
mes of fringe benefits as they have good 
effect on prod tict i v i ty. 

national advantage 

In a period of full employment ant 
tight labour market situation the benefit 1 
to the innovating or initialing firm result 
ing from the introduction of new fringe 5 
may be limited only for a temporary 
period of time as they may give rise to , 
tendency of attuiction and counter attrac¬ 
tion. But in a period of unemployment 
as m the present situation, fringe benefits 
to an innovating and high producing firm 
would ordinarily produce inadequate oi 
late reaction on the part of competitors 
The movement, of labour from low produ¬ 
cing firms to high producing firms may 
not only be advantageous from the firm’s 
point of view but may be beneficial from 
the point of view of the whole economy. 

2. Benefits arising from "scan it \ jeeb 
ing " It is recognised that today’s workei 
is security minded. Fear of losing job oi 
wages tends to curb full production and 
magnifies discontent. 

Security benefits, in the short run 
may be simply a charge on the employci 
with little corresponding return. Any 
gain must rest more with effects of secu¬ 
rity upon a man’s outlook to his work 
than on any immediate direct willingness 
to increase output. Nonetheless, effects 
of fringe benefits may be profound, for if 
co-operative work depends upon a feeling 
of security of income, the fringe benefit 
expenditure which is designed to meet a 
part of this need may be a more impor¬ 
tant factor in obtaining a continuity of 
steady performance from the labour 
force than immediately higher output Here 
again, we must concede that productivity 
of different employees will be effected 1 o 
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different degrees by various types of bene¬ 
fits, TJiispeirhaps only emphasises that 
any Improvimcflts in productivity are 
likely to be cumulative and not sudden or 
dramtic, 

The increasing gamut of fringe benefits 
has tended to make the field of industrial 
relations administration specialised and 
technical, both for management and unions. 
The whole spectrum of wage and salary 
administration, in general, is becoming 
more and moie complete anld technical, 
particularly in the field of pension, insu¬ 
rance, and death benefits, A new type of 
specialised personnel is moving into the 
field for dealing with the various specia¬ 
lised and intricate segments of the area. 
Lawyers, accountants, actuaries, and even 
professors are being increasingly harnessed 
to deal with the complicated problems. 

An allied trend is the increasing use of 
outside consultants and specialists either 
on semi-permanent basis or on ad hoc 
basis to deal with the emergency situa¬ 
tions. This development augurs well as 
outside consultants are supposed to dis¬ 
charge their responsibilities with integrity 
to the satisfaction of both the parties. 

The increasing emphasis on fringe 
benefits has extended the bargaining table 


which calls for increasing cooperation 
between government, employers and em¬ 
ployees* representative Working together 
to concentrate on technical aspects of 
health, care and technological unemploy¬ 
ment, and setting up and running the 
programmes of development and retrain¬ 
ing. In this connection, the problem of 
safeguarding and making efficient and 
judicious use of vast accumulated funds, 
estimated in billions of dollars, cannot 
be overemphasised. It is m this field 
that all parties concerned have to play 
an important role so that competent and 
disinterested direction of funds is assured 
for welfare activities of lasting values to 
employees, c.g., housing and health coope¬ 
ratives and other socially useful projects. 
It is good that some headway has already 
been made in this direction. Private 
plans are more vulnerable than public 
schemes since individual firms and wel¬ 
fare plans may go out of existence. This 
has happened many a time. Some type 
of public action in the form of an insu¬ 
rance programmes (besides provisions 
under the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis¬ 
closure Act) might be called for to protect 
individuals concerned by private progra¬ 
mmes that are forced to terminate. 

While association and active partici¬ 
pation of labour representatives in the 



administration of welfare funds is a step 
iu the right direction and is to be wel¬ 
comed, surrender of the funds by the 
employers to be used by the labour lea¬ 
ders at their own discretion and absolute 
judgement is definitely not advisable. The 
example of Israel may be cited in thlt con¬ 
text. In Israel, the entire health services 
are controlled by the Socialist Trade 
Union Federation, and the union uses this 
as au instrument of coercion by depriving 
the so-called recalcitrant members aha 
their families of medical facilities. It is 
needless to assert that such a situation 
creates unhealthy dictatorial trends which 
are not in consonance with healthy con¬ 
ventions of democratic unionism. 
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Britain’s changing 

energy situation 


Coal still provides about 38 per cent 
of total primary energy consumption in 
Britain, but oil has consistently increased 
its share from the 11 per cent of 1951 to 
1973*s47 per cent. At present this oil 
is almost entirely imported, with const* 
quent adverse effects on the balance of 
payments, especially after the recent rise 
in oil prices which have more than trebled 
over twelve months. Following a period 
of decline over the prist two decades the 
coal industry‘s prospects have brightened 
considerably, in the light of the change 
in the price differential between coal 
and oil which has now occurred. 

In spite of the oil problems, which 
are of course common to all the oil-con¬ 
suming countries, Britain is in fact con¬ 
siderably better off for energy than most 
developed industrial nations. Already 
more than half its supplies are derived 


there has been a more than doubling of 
sales of gas to an estimated 10,730 mil¬ 
lion therms in 1973, while electricity 
sales have climbed steadily by 27 per 
cent, industry accounts for about 42 per 
cent of the consumption of fuel by final 
users, with the iron and steel industry 
taking up about 11 per cent of this total. 
Domestic users consume 25 per cent and 
transport 21 per cent, while ‘other* 
users account for the remaining 12 
per cent. 

Until oil starts to flow from Britain’s 
large North Sea oilfields most ol its oil 
supplies must continue to come fiom 
abroad, mainly from the Middle East, 
but also from other areas, such as 
Nigeria and Venezuela. In 1973 112 
million tons of crude oil were imported. 
Only some 80,000 tons are produced from 
the handful of land-based oilfields in 


coveries have recently been made, 
notably in the Yorkshire area* 

Some 60 to 70 per cent of Britain’s 
electricity is produced by coal-fired sta¬ 
tions, though oil and a little natural gas 
and water power are also used. Nuclear 
power is increasing in importance, and 
now provides about 10 per cent of electri¬ 
city supplies. Britain has been a pioneer 
in nuclear power development. Since 
1962 it has produced over 266,000 GWh 
ol nuclear-generated electricity, more 
than any othei western country except 
the United States. The national grid of 
main electricity transmission lines supplies 
most of the country and makes the 
British system the world’s biggest fully 
integrated power network under unified 
control. 

The gas industry has been completely 
reorganised following the beginning of 
large flows of natural gas from the 
southern basin of the North Sea. Before 
1960 most gas was made by carbonisa¬ 
tion of coal, and latterly also from petro¬ 
leum and other feedstocks. Natural gas 
now provides over 90 per cent of Britain’s 
total gas supplies, and total output and 
consumption have risen fast. Industrial 
use of gas has grown substantially. 
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from its own resources of coal (38 per 
cent), natural gas (12 per cent) and 
nuclear and hydro electricity (3 per cent) 
and with oil from the North Sea it is 
now expected that it could be meeting 
nearly all its energy needs from indigenous 
sources by the early 1980s. 

Total consumption of energy has been 
going up fairly steadily, as would be 
expected from the growth of the economy 
generally. On a primary fuel input basis 
inland energy consumption reached 342.3 
million tons of coal and coal equivalent in 
1973, as against 307 million tons in 1968, 
a rise of about 11 per cent. Within the 
lotal, in addition to the expansion of 
oil at the expense of coal consumption, 


Britain itself. There are 21 refineries in 
operation; some 113 million tons of crude 
oil and process oils passed through these 
last year. 

Coal has been worked in Britain over 
many centuries, and for over 300 years 
there has been an organised coal mining 
industry, some 200 years longer than in 
uny other country. In spite of recent 
contraction the industry is still of a 
substantial size, with some 2S5 National 
Coal Board collieries and a colliery work 
force of 240,000. An inquiry into the 
future of the industry is now urgently 
considering plans for stabilising output 
and increasing investment. There are 
abundant reserves of coal, and new dis¬ 


Discoveries of gas and oil around the 


Output of Main Fuels 



1968 

1971 

1973 

Primary fuels 
Coal (m. tons) 

167.2 

147.0 

129.9 

Natural gas 

811 

6,901 

10,812 

(m. therms) 
Nuclear elec* 

27.7 

27.5 

28.0 

tricity (TWh) 

Hydro electricity 3.6 

3.4 

3.9 

(TWh) 

Secondary fuels 
Solid fuels 

27.2 

21.8 

19.4 

(m. tens) 
Refined petro¬ 
leum fm, tons) 

77.9 

99.1 

107.3 

Total gas avail¬ 
able 4,901 

8,080 

11,645 

(m, therms) 
Total electri¬ 
city generated 

erwh) 

209.4 

24U 

264.6 
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coast ofthe British Isles have transformed 
Britain’s energy prospects during the last 
ten years. Full-scale exploration in the 
North Sea started in 1964 , at first with 
the emphasis on the search for natural 
gas, mainly off the coast of East Anglia 
and Yorkshire. West Sole, the first 
i natural gas field suitable for exploitation, 
i was dicovered in 1965, with the first gas 
coming ashore in 1967, Five major fields 
are now in operation. The Frigg field 
straddling the Anglo-Norwegian border 
will be producing gas by 1976. Early in 
April it was announced that a further 
small field (Rough) was to be developed. 
Gas discoveries already made, though 
not necessarily commercial, could increase 
the existing recoverable reserves of 23 
trillion (23x10**) cubic feet under contruct 
by a further 14 trillion cubic feet. 

The first important find of oil, British 


Petroleum’s Forties field, was made in 
1970. The field is believed to be one of 
the largest in the world, with a peak: out¬ 
put of about 20 million tons a 
year. Nine other fields have since been 
declared commercial. Burmah Oil an¬ 
nounced at the beginning of April that 
its Ninian field, north-east of the Shet¬ 
land*, was likely to start producing oil 
in late 1977 oi early 1978. Work done 
so far suggests that it may be the biggest 
field so far discovered on the British 
Continental Shelf. Another large field 
is Shell-Esso's Brent field, likely to 
produce in late 1975 or early in the 
succeeding year. 

Further discoveries arc hoped for, 
both in the North Sea and in othci 
areas, for example west of the 
Shetland* and in the Celtic Sea (west ol 


the Bristol Channel). WefiBBslepupf 
British oil from the Nbri^ScMUbediBriy - 
to come from the smalleW AtWitt'jBuW j 
latter in 1974. Total produetiomanwWIS J 
is expected to be around fimtatiWott tafls.J 
The latest published 
were issued in May 
output of 70 million to liil&flMmtorjMIs, 
in 1980. These estimates* are .fiBwsriwng ' 
revised. . * Uu'U ;*n ysvli \ 

>il " V; v „<n 1 
T he increasing volumes of oil whifh 
have been imported to^help'^wtmy!, 
Britain’s demands for fuel' hdvr ifttyMMa i 
a heavy burden on the 1 b4lant<L- ) 0f< ' 
ments. 7 he recent Sharp -fiscs 
prices will probably moAri %rin<Mkra 
£2,000 million on the oii import-WHin, 
1974. Once North Sea oil starts fhfidw, 
in quantity tins particular burden Wilp fefb 
considerably reduced. 


Committee of 20 

i ' f 
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Thf sixth and last meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee of 20 (held in Washington on June 
12-13) will be devoted to discussion of a 
revised Outline of Reform and will mark 
completion of the Committee of 20’s work, 
ft will thus conclude a major reform ef¬ 
fort spanning a period of nearly two years 
during which economic vicissitudes have 
dictated changes in objectives, approach 
and timing. It is expected that an In¬ 
terim Committee of the Board of Gover¬ 
nors will take over for the next phase of 
reform, and will serve until a perma¬ 
nent, decision making Council of Gover¬ 
nors is set up by amendment of the 1 und’s 
Articles of Agreement to manage and 
adapt the monetary system A series of 
related meetings, all in Washington, will 
precede the final meeting of the Commi¬ 
ttee of 20, which will be in the World 
Bank’s Eugene Black Auditorium. 

The Deputies of the Inter-govern¬ 
mental Group of 24 on International 
Monetary Affairs will meet on June 
7-8, and their ministers will convene on 
June 9. The Deputies of the Committee 
of 20 are planning their final 
sessions for June 10-11. The Com¬ 
mittee of 20 was established within the 
Fuad as a Committee of the Board of Go. 
veraots, under a resolution adopted by a 
mail vote of the Governors during July 
1972. 

A high level body of Finance minis- 


This IMF Survey gives an 
account of the work which has 
been done by the Committee of 
20 under the reform of 
international monetary system. 
The sixth and last meeting of 
the committee has just conclu¬ 
ded in Washington and the re¬ 
commendations of the committee 
will be published and discussed 
in Eastern Economist in due 
course. 

V- -— -—-— 

ers and central bank governors, the Com¬ 
mittee of 20—formerly the Committee on 
Reform of the International Monetary 
System and Related Issues - - was to ad¬ 
vise and report (o the Board of Governors 
regarding all aspects of international mo¬ 
netary reform. Its composition reflects 
the twenty constituencies represented in 
the Fund’s Executive Board, and all 126 
countries making up the fund member¬ 
ship, developed and developing alike, have 
thus been enabled to participate fully in 
the reform effort. Establishment * of the 
Committee of 20 took (place against the 
background of the December 17-18, 1971 
meeting of official* irf .the Group of 10 
(the industrial members of the Fund par¬ 
ticipating in the 1962 General Arrange*, 
meets to Borrow ; R«l.gi W^Canadg, France, 
West Germany, Jt^ly* , Japite,. IN Ne> 


hcriands. Sweden, the United 1 Kiftgdbrn,' 
the United States, and Sswremifif ”as an‘ 
associate), which elided iff agfeejneht 1 'on 
an inter-related set of 'btewnroi dbstMfed 
to restore monetary stability^' TheStoffh- 1 
sonian Agreement provided' 
tern of exchange rate rclatioihm^s 1 ahdi 
set the stage for (he first devafumioW T W , 
the US dojlar. The partleftknk itflW 
meeting were unhnirtiouk fn tnte'V«ri < ‘tnat! 
discussions should be ptompHv finder-! 
taken, particularly in the fritmewoi'lr'lof, 
the Fund, to consider reform ome'mter-t 
national monetary system; for' 1 w roofer' 
run. 1 ‘ 5 • ! -' , 

The inaugural meeting >af/t£ft > t€k«n*i , 
mittce of 20 was held in Washiqton on',’ , 
Septembci 28,1972, during iht tritek of 
the Twenty-SevehtH Annual Moeifjng- of , 
the Board of Governors-of the FuSdjiand 1 
Indonesia’s Finance minister Alii '•‘Wfcr- - 
dhana Was selected as- Chalrttiari, ttk've*' 
lemy Morse, ofthe United Jtingdbmvwasi * 
selected as Chairman of - the' deputies, . 
who were to “prepare* the work ^^th*’ 1 
Committee.'* The eommRtde thelf'itbtc 
of the Report of (he Executive Dift^tbrs > 
on-Reform of the lfttehsational Mrihftftry 
.'System (IMF Survey,,•Septemi»r<i i l^)972 
page 33), which had been fbfW&rded- to 1 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors 
On August 18,1972. U,» 1 

. i it > (V i.ti /jiuiqtl i 

r The < report, s , 

.. »Ku«a,jwJ4’ .jfeeet , 
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prepared in accordance with a resolution 
adopted during the . 1971 Annual 
Meeting which called on the executive 
Directors to report to the Governors 
'ton the measures that are necessary or de¬ 
sirable for the improvement or reform of 
the international monetary system.” The 
Deputies held their first meeting on Sep¬ 
tember 29, 1972, in Washington, where 
they resolved organizational questions and 
made plans for their work. 

The Committee of 20 next met on 
March 26-27,1973, also in Washington, 
following three additional meetings of the 
Deputies (November 27-29,1972, in Wa¬ 
shington: January 23-25, 1973. in Paris; 
and March 22-23, 1973 in Washington). 
The committee discussed the substance 
of reform in the light of the disruption of 
international exchanges that had resulted 
in the closing of most official exchange 
markets from March 2 and in the light of 
the agreements reached among industrial 
countries on cooperative policies to be 
followed front the reopening of official 
markets on March 19. The measures in¬ 
cluded a joint float of the currencies of 
.six European Community members'fjoined 
late? by Norway and Sweden), individual 
floats of the currencies of Ireland, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom, and revalua¬ 
tion of the deutsche mark; the agreements 
calmed the disruption brought about by 
strong speculative attacks on the US 
dollar, shortly after the United States au¬ 
thorities announced on February 12 their 
intention of seeking a second devaluation 
of the dollar. The committee concluded 
that in the reformed international mone¬ 
tary system the exchange rate regime 
should remain based on stable but adjust¬ 
able par values, but that floating could 
provide a useful technique in particular 
circumstances. The Deputies were instruc¬ 
ted to proceed with preparation of a Draft 
Outline of Reform. 

intensive examination 

The third meeting of the Committee 
of 20 took place on July 30-31, 1973, once 
again in Washington, after two further 
meetings of the Deputies (May 21-25 and 
July 11-13, in Washington on both occa¬ 
sions). The committee moved on 
from the earlier, wider ranging stage of 
discussion to a more intensive examina¬ 
tion of a limited number of major issues 
concerned with certain particular aspects 
of the adjustment and settlement systems 
of primary reserve assets, and of develop¬ 
ment assistance. 

Following a seventh meeting of their 
| Deputies on September 5-7 in Paris, the 
i Committee of20 held their fourth meeting 
f on September 23, 1973 in Nairobi, on the 

i 
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eve of the Annua! Meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the Fund, The 
first Outline of Refpm prepared by the 
Deputies was considered, < wm a deadline 
of July 31,1974 was established for settling 
the issues of reform. Chairman Wardhana 
said in his report: 41 '(the)outline.. reflects 
the stage reached in the Committee’s dis¬ 
cussions.... Significant progress has been 
made on some important issues. Arrange¬ 
ments for adjustment and convertibility arc 
to be effective in avoiding the protracted 
imbalances which led to the breakdown 
of the Bretton Woods system: symmetrical 
in relation to all member countries, large 
or small, developed or developing, in sur¬ 
plus or in deficit; and consistant with 
each other and with the volume of global 
liquidity* The SDR is to become the 
principal reserve asset of tbe reformed 
system, with the role of gold and of rese¬ 
rve currencies being reduced*” 

The Deputies met on September 27, 
1973, also in Nairobi, and agreed to esta¬ 
blish four Technical Groups, which would 
be concerned with the following subjects: 
adjustment, with particular reference to 
reserve indicator structure and financial 
pressures; settlement with particular 
reference to a possible multi-currency 
intervention system; global liquidity and 
consolidation and the transfer of real 
resources, 

oil crisis 

The rise in oil prices and curtailment 
of oil shipments, as well as their implica¬ 
tions for the world economy, oversha¬ 
dowed the fifth meeting of the Committee 
of 20, held in Rome on January 17-18, 
immediately following a Rome meeting of 
Deputies on January 14-15. It was recog¬ 
nized that recent events, including the 
high rate of inflation in most countries 
precluded an early return to par values, 
mid that a new direction should be given 
to the reform effort, which would imply 
a more evolutionary process of reform over 
a number of years, rather than a total 
agreement during the two-year period 
envisioned when the Committee of 20 be¬ 
gan its work in September 1972. The 
communique issued at the conclusion of 
the Rome meeting said it was recognized 
that “priority should be given to certain 
important aspects of reform affecting the 
interests both of devdopedand develop¬ 
ing countries, with a view to their early 
implementation. Other aspects of reform 
could be agreed with the understanding 
that their operatio*|(*i provisions would 
be developed and implemented at a later 
date.” 

The Deputies met again on March 27- 
29 in Washington and May 7*9 in Paris 
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(IMF Sumy. April 8 # 1974, page 97, and 
May 20,197*,. P&go 145, rpBpectivelyXand 
will convene for the tost tithe on June iq. 
11 in Washington. 

related activities 

Closely related to the activities of the 
Committee of 20 have been those of the 
Group of 24, established by decision of 
the Group of 77, representing developing 
countries, at their April 1972 meeting in 
Caracas* The Group of 24, whose pur¬ 
pose is to ensure that the specific interests 
and economic circumstances of the deve¬ 
loping countries are taken into account in 
the reform of the monetary system, have 
been chaired successively by Venezuelan 
Finance minister Luis B. Oberto G, and 
Algerian Finance minister Ismail Mahroug. 
Meetings of tbe Group of 24 and of their 
Deputies have been synchronized with 
those* respectively, of the Committee of 
20, and their Deputies. The Deputies of 
the Group of 24 have been chaired succes¬ 
sively by Carlos Rafael Silvu of Venezuela 
and Rachid Bouraoui of Algeria. 

In a press conference held on May 9 
in Paris the Chairman of the Deputies of 
the Committee of 20, Mr Morse, gave an 
evaluation of the reform effort: “I don’t 
think that we he have lost the general 
sense of urgency about tackling problems 
.... and I think we have, at some times, got 
more than many people expected. On 
the other hand, we had to have this major 
change of direction in the middle of the 
exercise, and one can't be happy about 
that* And there is a lot of work left to 
do to build in the reformed system.” 
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The Supreme Court 

having given its ‘opinion 5 that the presi¬ 
dential election should be held before the 
expiry of the five-year term of the pre¬ 
sent holder of that high office, it would 
be proper for Mr V* V. Giri to make an 
announcement as early as possible of his 
own intentions or plans. There is a gene¬ 
ral impression in the country that both 
Mrs Giri's influence and Mr Girl's own 
inclination would prompt him to attempt 
to stay on for another term. It is therefore 
all the more important that he should 
make his position, wishes or plans public 
as soon as possible and thus help create 
a healthy political atmosphere for the 
presidential poll. While, in a sense it is for 
him to decide about his future, it may 
not be out of place to remind him of the 
fact that two of his three predecessors 
bad committed the error of outstaying 
their welcome; the third, Dr Zakir Husain, 
died during his first term. 

There can be no doubt at all that both 
Dr Rajendra Prasad and Dr Radhakri- 
shnan would have risen greatly in stature 
had they gracefully retired after complet¬ 
ing a term each at Rashtrapati Bhavan. 

Their insistence on having another tenure 
of five years certainly did not add to their 
persona! prestige or position in public 
life. On the contrary, by yielding to the 
temptation to seek extended residential 
privileges at Rashtrapati Bhavan, they 
contributed to a very considerable dimi¬ 
nution of their personal and political 
status vis-a-vis the then prime minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 1 would earnestly 
plead with Mr Giri to draw the moral 
and save himself from debasement of his 
public.and personal worth by declaring 
immediately and unequivocally his deci¬ 
sion not to seek a second term but retire 
from political life. He, after all, has the 
great distinction of being the only politi¬ 
cian in the history of independent India 
who resigned a central ministership on a 
question purely of principle. He therefore 
owes it to himself to rise to the 
occasion. 

Even as it is obvious that Mr Giri 
will be well advised not to seek 
a second term, it is clear enough that 
Mr G*S. Paihak, the Vice-President, 
should announce more or less simulta- 

MOVING 


neously that he has no intention of ofinring 
himself as a candidate for the presidency. 
The spectacle of one old man wanting 01 
waiting to step into the shoes of another 
old man is neither edifying nor even 
seemly. Unfortunately, we, in this coun¬ 
try, have been having a surfeit of it. The 
Vice-President will perform an invaluable 
national service if he would assist in 
setting up or improving standards of 
public conduct in this respect. Mr Pathak, 
personally, should have no grievance, for 
he has had a long and good innings. Jf 
he has served his country well, his country 
too has rewarded him and his quite 
amply. 

Mr Pathak is known to be given to 
generous expressions of his loyalty to 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Indeed the report 
goes that he considers the day he met 
Nehru to be the luckiest day of his life. 
He would be doing a service to Nehru’s 
daughter if he does not embarrass her by 
> entertaining further career ambitions. Mr 
Pathak, like Mr Giri, can now best serve 
the nation by retiring from public office. 
There have so far been very few episodes 
involving holders of high office in the 
experience of independent India which 
are calculated to inspire the people or 
induce them to take pride in the quality 
of their public men, Were Mr Giri and 
Mr Pathak to decide now to call it a day, 
it would certainly have an electrifying 
effect on public opinion. 

Meanwhile it would be 

natural for the people or politicians to 
begin to think actively about who should 
make a good new President. It could be 
assumed perhaps that Mrs Gandhi does 
not greatly fancy another term for Mr 
Giri. It seems to be a reasonable suppo¬ 
sition loo that she is exactly not keen on 
a lease for Mr Pathak at Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. There were speculative reports in 
the press in the past that she had enter¬ 
tained the idea of elevating Mr Jagjivan 
Ram. He himself had probably not been 
quite willing or ready then to be kicked 
upstairs. Now, however, he may be in a 
different frame of mind. If Mrs Gandhi is 
really very strongly in favour of the idea of 
Mr Jagjivan Ram becoming President, it 
may not be unduly difficult for her to sell 
this line to him. Mr Swaran Singh, too. 



is an obvious pos«ffblHt$ ''Hb$$iS%em ag 
sound and dependable Foreign minute | 
add has rendered useful tnd Occasionally}; 
even great service to hiscou$try in thuj 
field. In terms of age, experience, political’ 
maturity and public standing he would be? 
an outstanding candidate fof the office 
of president. That he is a well known! 
and well liked international personal&yi 
is of course an additional asset of subs¬ 
tantial importance. Incidentally, bOttlMr 
Jagjivan Ram and Mr Swaran Singh are 
entitled to be considered on their indivi-' 
dual merits and independently of const-: 
derations involving any special or mino-t 
rity interest. i 

There is, however, Mr Chavan. It may 
be taken for granted that he no longer;, 
has any serious high-vaulting political 
ambitions. If he ever had an eye on the ! 
prime ministership—and he no doubt, 
did have—he seems to have since decided' 
to turn a blind eye on it. Mr Chavan, 1 
however, enjoys being Finance minister 
and exercising the powers and patronage 
that go with that office, but he caff bet 
under no illusions about the quality of his; 
performance at that post. It could be! 
said of him that he has at least not beenj 
an erratic or eccentric Finance minister,; 
but it cannot be claimed for him that hei 
has been anything other than pedestrian.!. 
The prime minister once expressed a 
yearning for a magician to solve this! 
nation’s economic problems. There arej; 
plainly no rabbits to be pulled out of; 
Mr Chavan’s white cap. It is therefore! 
more than probable that Mr Chavan likef 
Barkis is willing—in which case It is for; 
Mrs Gandhi to consider whether it suits, 
her political calculations to ask for or}; 
acknowledge a sign.^ , ' 

The lead report on the! 

front page of Financial Express of June 5* 
began with the statement that “Dr Henryi 
Kissinger has put off his proposed visit to; 
India, and this has caused dismay, parti-; 
cularly in the union Finance ministry.”; 
New Delhi, I learn, is not amused. On' ; ; 
the contrary, it is upset that the word 1 
‘dismay’ has been gratuitously dragged ini 
to describe its reactions to the postpone-}:; 
ment of Dr Kissinger’s visit. While it}; 
is true that this visit was keenly awaited 
since Indo-IJS relations obviously standi 
to benefit from any review or consul¬ 
tations at a high level, it is clearly ah ; 
exaggeration to suggest, as Fincmcktl 
Express has done, that the Finance minis¬ 
try was banking on the Kissinger visit to} 
clear “the decks for the resumption of ,; 
US aid well in time for the Ald-India 
Consortium mee¬ 
ting in Paris 
on June 12 and 
13”. 
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|A$»istance from Sweden 

MlN agreement providing 
Swedish aid of Rs 61.39 crores 
|Skr. 335 million) to India was 
Mgned recently. The aid in¬ 
cludes assistance of Rs 32.07 
crores (Skr. 175 million) for 
1974-75 and Rs 29.32 crores 
(Skr. 160 million) for 1976-77. 
Earlier, Sweden had provided 
for resources to the extent 
:>f Rs 25.65 crores (Skr. 
140 million) for use in 1975-76. 
The agreement on development 
cooperation was signed by 
Mr M.G. KauU Secretary, 
economic Affairs, ministry of 
finance, and Count Axel 
Lewenhaupt, Swedish Amba- 
;sador in India, on behalf of 
heir respective governments. 
Dut of the assistance of Rs 
12.07 crores (Skr. 175 million) 
or 1974-75, an amount of Rs 
8.32 crores (Skr, 100 million) 
viil be available for gencrat 
mports by India. These 
esources will be in the form of 
, loan repayable over a period 
0 years with an initial grace 
eriod of 10 years* The loan 
\ interest-free and, unlike the 
revious loans, carries no 
srvice charge. The loan is 
ntied and can be used for 


amount will be utilised for the 
implementation of several pro¬ 
jects in the fields of family 
planning, health, fishing, fore¬ 
stry, scientific and technologi¬ 
cal research, export promotion, 
etc. The ageeement also pro¬ 
vides for resources to be made 
available by Sweden in the 
year 1976-77 for general im¬ 
ports and imports from Sweden- 
to the extent of Rs 15.58 crores 
(Skr. 85 million) and Rs 13.74 
crores (Skr. 75 million) respec¬ 
tively. As in the past,the amount 
of technical assistance to be 
extended by Sweden in 1976- 
77 will be decided later at the 
time of the annual discussion for 
that year. 

The assistance extended by 
Sweden for 1974-75 represents 
u 30 per cent increase over t he 
level of 1973-74 for which year 
the assistance was of Rs 24.74 
crores (Skr. 135 million). It 
will be recalled that a special 
feature of development assis¬ 
tance from Sweden is that each 
year an indication of assistance 
extending over a three-year 
frame is given, which is help¬ 
ful in enabling India to plan 
for the optimum utilisation of 
the resources made available. 


nancing imports from any 
art of the world to India’s 
sst advantage. 

A provision of Rs 6.41 
rores (Skr. 35 million) has 
sen made in the agreement to 
nance imports of goods and 
irvices from Sweden. This 
ill be in the form of a grant. 
$ in the past, this amount is 
.pected to be utilised for 
iport of bulk commodities 
ich as fertilisers, paper, 
ecial steels, etc., as also for 
pital goods and services from 
veden. The agreement pro- 
ties for technical assistance 
the extent of Rs 7.33 crores 
kr. 40 million) which will be 
the form of a grant. This 


Thus in the agreement of 1972, 
an indication had already been 
given that assistance to the 
extent of Rs 21.99 crores (Skr. 
120 million) would be made 
available for 1974-75. The 
amount for technical assistance 
was, however, not included at 
that stage. Similarly, the agree¬ 
ment for 1973 already contains 
a provision for resources to 
the extent of Rs 25.65 crores 
(Skr. 140 million) being made 
available for 1975-76. 

# 

Indo-Polish Trade 

Negotiations between the 
Indian and Polish delegations 
regarding the long-term Indo- 
Polish Trade and Payments 


Agreement began recently* The 
visiting Polish delegation was 
led by Mr Stefan Perkowicz, 
vice-minister of Foreign Trade 
and Maritime Economy. The 
Indian delegation was led by 
Mr Y.T. Shah, Commerce 
Secretary. These negotiations 
are of preparatory nature and 
was intended to prepare the 
new long-term trade and pay¬ 
ments agreement between 
India and Poland which would 
provide the framework for 
Indo-Polish bilateral trade for 
the next five years. 

The Tndo-Polish Trade and 
Payments Agreement within 
the framework of which annual 
trade plans are made was last 
concluded in 1968, and was 
valid upto December 31. 1973. 
It has since been extended up 
to December 31, 1974. Next to 
USSR, Poland is India’s lar¬ 
gest trading partner in east 
Europe. Trade belwceen India 
and Poland has been growing 
steadily over the years. Though 
final figures with regard to 
1973 arc not yet available, it 
is estimated that the trade 
turnover during 1973 would be 
of the order of Rs 1,000 million. 
The trade plan for 1974 
envisages a turnover of Rs 
2,000 million approximately. 

Open Price of Wheat 

The food ministry promul¬ 
gated on June 6, an order 
statutorily fixing the price of 
non-levy wheat at Rs 150 per 
quintal, inclusive of all taxes 
and charges for inter-state 
transactions by the wholesale 
traders. The states have been 
advised to take separate action 
for prescribing wholesale and 
retail prices within their res¬ 
pective areas. The decision 
to fix a ceiling on non-levy 
wheat was taken at a recent 
meeting of the Food minsters of 
five wheat surplus states. The 
Wheat (Price-Control) Order 
1974, which comes into effect 
immediately, has been issued 
under Section (3) of the Essen¬ 
tial Commodities Act, 1955 
and applies to the wheat sur¬ 
plus states of Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh 
and the union territory of 
Chandigarh. 

According to art official 


spokesman, the order lias 
been issued <o ensure equi¬ 
table distribution of wheat 
and its availability at fair 
prices all over the country 
The price of Rs 150 indudes 
the cost of gunny bags, the 
octroi, terminal tax purchase 
tax sales tax (inclusive 
of Central Sales Tax), or any 
other local tax payable under 
the law for the time being in 
force in respect of the wheat 
sold by the dealer and all inci¬ 
dental charges incurred by the 
dealer before the commence¬ 
ment of movement of wheat 
outside the seller state, upto 
the point at which wheat is ' 
loaded into a railway wagon 
or a motor vehicle or any other 
vehicle, where movement of 
wheat is permitted by road. 
Minister for Agriculture, 
Mr Fakruddin Ali Ahmed 
.staled that the government, 
was compelled to fix the maxi¬ 
mum price statutorily as the 
traders engaged in incr-state 
transactions did not implement 
the “gentlemen's agreement” 
not to charge more than Rs 
150 pe» quintal from the deficit 
states. 

M ica Trading 
Corporation 

The newly-constituted Mic.i 
Trading Corporation, a subsi¬ 
diary of MMTC, has started 
functioning. All work relating to 
mica exports including assets 
and liabilities were recently 
formally transferred to the 
new company. With an autho¬ 
rised capital of Rs 2 crores 
and a paid-up capital of Rs 50 
lakhs, MMTC expects to raise 
exports by 50 per cent, front 
Rs 14 crores in 1973-74 to Rs 
21 crores this year. MMTC will 
have its registered office at 
Patna and regional offices at 
Giridih, Calcutta and Madras. 

World Trade Centre 

A 15-member working 
group headed by the union 
deputy minister of Commerce, 
Mr A. C. George, was set up 
recently at a meeting of heads 
of commodity boards, export 
promotion councils add public 
sector undertakings to prepare 
a detailed project report for 
the proposed world trade 
centre is Cochin, Hr T. P. It. 
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Nayar, Ctwirman of the Marine fixation. The committee, un- cusnons in the government on a share in profits; While in; 
Products Export Development der the chairmanship of Prof evolving a prices, wages and the organised sector, it would 
Authority would be the con- Sukhumoy Cbakravarty, and incomes policy. be easier to and enfated 

vener of the committee, with the Cabinet Secretary and In its view, the total wage minimum wages# there may? 
whichbeen aksed to submit secretaries mthe departments receivable by a worker or an be some industries# centres 
its report within two months, of Economic Affairs and employee may be made up of a and regions, or individual units 
Presiding over the meeting# Mr Labour# among others, as minimum wage; skill dilTercn- where a minimum wage may; 

George said that the proposed members was set up by the tial depending on the grade; affect viability so that an 

•centre would help m project- Planning Commission. I is compensation for exceptional immediate enforcement may! 

ing the immense export poten- interim report forms the basis disadvantages; a growth divi- result in the closure of the! 

tial of the country s industrial of the current high-level diV dend; dearness allowance and units and loss of jobs and pro¬ 
projects. The centre would J r 

also serve as a “show win- .. . " — 1 —— ■ .. . . 

dow” for visitors to this port _ . . # 

town. The centre, an eight- PetrOl-driVeil tlTUCkS 

storey-edifice would cost Rs r __ 

J53 lakhs. The working cost 
would be around Rs 20 lakhs 
per annum. 

Jute Exports 

In a new strategy worked 
out by the union Commerce 
ministry for increasing exports 
to West Asia, particularly 
countries in this region from 
which India buys oil, jute 
goods figure prominently. Ex¬ 



port taigets for jute goods and 
for many other commdities 



have been fixed for 1974-75, 
1975-76 and 1976-77, and the 


Change to 


countries concerned are Abu 
Dhabi, Bahrain, Dubai 
Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan 
and Syria. The aggreegate 
export of jute goods to these 
countries in 1971-72 and 1972- 
73 stood at Rs 2.3crores and Rs 


Standard 

Electric Vehicles 


i 

i 


4,2 crores respectively. Export 
targets, in value terms, for the 
next three years have been 
pitched higher at Rs 5.75 
crores (1974-75), Rs 6.2 
crores (1975-76) and Rs 
6.25 crores (1976-77). The 
target of exports to Iran, which 
is a substantial consumer of 
jute goods, is expected to be 
indicated separately. 

Committeo on 
Wage Policy 

The Committee on Wage 
Policy has suggested a phased 
changeover to a new grade 
structure for workers based on 
skill differentials and a guaran¬ 
teed minimum wage. Refer- 
ing to under-utilisation of 


—cut fuel costs to 1/5 
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capacities created at immense 
cost in terms of domestic re¬ 
sources and foreign exchange, 
it has underlined the need to 
evolve a more orderly and 
rational mechanism for wage 


The neve Is on to Standard 

Electric Vehicles 
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duption, A phased programme 
for the enforcement of a 
minimum wage would need to 
be worked out. In the ease 
of industries* centres or units 
which may be exempted initial¬ 
ly, and the problem would need 
be studied in depth and a pro¬ 
gramme for improvement 
worked out by 1978-/9. 

Indo-Sri Lanka 
Cooperation 

Officials of India and Sri 
Lanka began recently another 
round of talks in Colombo 
aimed at promoting greater 
economic co-operation between 
the two countries. The Indian 
delegation was led by Mr B.K. 
(Sanyul, additional secretary, 
jministry of Foreign Affairs. 
At the pcliminary meeting both 
tides expressed the hope that 
the talks would result in tangi¬ 
ble achievements. 

Textile Team for USA 

An official delegation from 
this country is in the US to 
hammer out a textile export 
agreement for the two years, 
1975-76 and 1976-77. The 
delegation, headed by the 
Textile Commissioner, Mr K. 
Bagchi, will also include Mr 
5. Viswanath, Director-General, 
Texprocil, and Mr D.N. Saraf. 
Development Commissioner, 
Wl-lndia Handicrafts' Board, 
rhe US government has al¬ 
ready agreed for a quota of 175 
million yards for the first two 
/ears, 1973-74 and 1974-75 in 
;he provisional four-year agree- 
ndU, Negotiations will now 
xj for the remaining two years, 
[975-76 and 1976-77. Efforts 
>f the Indian delegation will 
tlso be directed towards secur- 
ng an exemption for hand- 
ooms from the quota restrict¬ 
ions on a permanent footing 
i$ also evolving a system of 
certification for such expoj ts. 

Transformers for 
Malaysia 

Three sub-stations under the 
National Electricity Board, 
Malaysia are being equipped 
rith power transformers desi¬ 
gned and manufactured by the 
lharat Heavy Electricals 
BHEL) at Bhopal The 
ransformers include two 75,000 


KV transformers, the largest 
ever to be exported from India. 
BHEL has already built and 
supplied much larger transfor¬ 
mers up to 250,000 KV rating 
within the country. 

Joint Ventures in 
S.E, Asia 

An experts * team which 
visited Malaysia, Singapore 
and Thailand, has identified 
nine industries for setting up 
joint ventures in these count¬ 
ries. The team was sent as a 
follow-up to a high-level 
delegation which had paid a 
ten-day visit to South-East 
Asia in February last. The 
items, in which joint ventures 
are reportedly possible, are; 
calcium carbonate, industrial 
gases, mollasse based industries, 
fruit and vegetable canning, 
machine and hand tools, insu¬ 
lators, ceramics and pottery 
and toughened and wired glass. 
Another team of experts will 
leave shortly to prepare the 
ground for further action. 

The high level delegation 
had found that India had big 
scope for export of engineering 
goods in these countries. The 
delegation led by the secretary 
of ministry for Heavy Industry, 
Mr Mantosh Sondhi, reported ; 
tremendous “goodwill” at all 
levels in Malaysia where India 
has about 33 joint ventures. 
Malaysia had indicated it would 
welcome India’s technology 
and equipment to the full 
extent possible in establishing 
thermal plants. India has 
already won tenders against 
stiff international competition 
to supply four boilers to 
Malaysia—two of 60 mw. each 
and another two of 260 mw. 
The 260 mw. units at Port 
Dickson had already been put 
in operation and had found 
approval of the importers. 

Vanaspati Prices 

Mr K.K. Birla, President of 
the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry called for an im¬ 
mediate and appropriate revi¬ 
sion in the controlled prictf of 
vanaspati in order to maintain 
production and to serve the 
interests of the consumer. Mr 
Birla pointed out in a state¬ 
ment that imported oil, which 
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served u * cushion to keep 
prices under check, was no 
longer available and was also 
not cheap. Recalling that 
vasaspati prices had remained 
unchanged since February 1, 
despite substantial increase in 
the prices of raw materials and 
other inputs, he stated that this 
would inevitably compel the 
producers to go out of business 
and to close down owing to 
heavy losses. He expressed 
concern that monthly rate of 
vanaspati production had been 
coating down from 50,200 
tonnes in 1972 to 38,800 tonnes 
m 1973 and to 35,000 tonnes 
tn January-May, 1974. Month 
after month, the production in 
the current calendar year had 
fallen. It amounted to a 
meagre 25,000 tonnes in May 
1974. If production fell, the 
consumer would not be able to 
get adequate supplies. While 
suggesting an immediate 
mcreas in price, Mr Birla urged 
the vanaspati producers to do 
their best to keep the wheels of 
production moving despite 
adverse circumstances. 

Cut in Newsprint 
Quote 

An additional 10 per cent 
cut in newsprint allotment for 
the current year was announced 
recently. This brings the total 
cut to the newspaper industry 
to 40 per cent. The newsprint 
quota wasjSret slashed last year 
by 30 per cent to meet the 
shortage. Under the News¬ 
print Allocation Policy for 
1974-75, a newspaper will be 
entitled to 60 per cent of its 
newsprint consumption in 
1972-73. The government 
would not take note of any 
“unauthorised newsprint” used 
by a newspaper during that 
period. Announcing the new 
policy recently the union 
minister for Information and 
Broadcasting, Mr I.K, Gujral 
stated that despite best cilbrts 
made by the government it 
had sot been possible to buy 
enough newsprint in the inter¬ 
national market. Under the 
new policy, newspapers would 
be allocated seven per cent of 
their total entitlement in print* 
ing and writing paper. As a 
result the overall cut in the 
case of daily newspapers would 


be reduced from 40 per cent to 
33 per cent, the minister added. 
A total of 16,000 tonnes of 
printing paper was being made 
available to the newspaper 
industry during the year. Mr 
Gujral pointed out that the 
requirements of existing news¬ 
papers on the basis of their 
performance in 1972-73 was 
217,000 tones whereas the 
availability during the current 
year was expected to be only 
132,950 tonnes including the 
indigenously produced 47,300 
tonnes. 

Sugar Exports 

The State Trading Corpo¬ 
ration has moved in to 

finalise arrangements for the 
export of 155,000 tonnes of 
sugar valued at nearly Rs 66 
crores. All the quantity will 

be shipped by the end of 

August. Of the 155,000 tonnes, 
80,000 tonnes will be white 
sugar and 75,000 tonnes raw 
sugar* While the former will 
bring in foreign exchange to 
the tune of Rs 42 crores, the 
latter will augment exchange 
earnings by Rs 24 crores. The 
prices obtained by STC are 
claimed to be the “highest 

ever” obtained by any country 
so far. White sugar is being 
sold to reputed parties m 
London, Paris and Geneva, 
while raw sugar will be exported 
to the United States, STC was 
able to sell 80.000 tonnes of 
white sugar within a fortnight 
of its being designated the 
canalising agency in early 
April. The same performance 
was repeated in the case of raw 
sugar when STC finalised 
arrangements for export of 
75,000 tonnes after receiving 
instructions from the govern¬ 
ment in the middle of May. 


Names in Naws 

Mr C.R. Dos Gupta, Mana¬ 
ging Director (refineries & 
pipelines division), has taken 
over as Chrairman of Indian Oil 
Corporation. 

MrS3.BudhiraSa has taken 
over as Managing Director of 
Indian Oil Corporation’s 
marketing division. He succe¬ 
eds Mr fUriuiljR Singh. 
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AFFAIRS 


Sandvik Alia 

Sandvik Asia had yet another 
successful year in 1973, A 
new record was set up in sales 
during the year. It rose to 
Rt 774,61 lakhs from Rs 
636,87 lakhs, registering a 
growth of about 22 per cent. 
Considering the heavy odds 
which the company had to 
face such as scarcity of raw 
materials, inadequate import 
licences, power shortages and 
other constraints, the expan¬ 
sion in sales is indeed quite 
satisfactory. The export to the 
highly competitive European 
markets too improved consi¬ 
derably during the year, the 
total exports in 1973 being of 
the order of Rs 46.83 lakhs as 
compared to Rs 33,94 lakhs 
in 1972. It is worth noting 
here that the company has 
been awarded a certificate of 
merit by the government of 
Maharashtra for its export 
performance during the period 
April 1971 to March 1972. The 
company has received a letter 
of intent for substantial expan¬ 
sion pursuant to the applica¬ 
tion made by it in 1971. An 
industrial licence for the expan¬ 
sion is expected to be received 
soon. The working of the 
company during the year has 
resulted in a higher gross 
profit of Rs 212.81 lakhs as 
against Rs 176.92 lakhs in 
1972. The appropriations to 
all reserves have been enhanc¬ 
ed. The allocation to depre¬ 
ciation reserve was stepped up 
from Rs 25.34 lakhs to Rs 
36.37 lakhs, to development 
rebate reserve from Rs 3.05 
lakhs to Rs 11.00 lakhs and to 
taxation from Rs 98,00 lakhs 
to Rs 108,00 lakhs. This 
leaves a net profit of Rs 57.44 
lakhs as compared to Rs 
50.54 lakhs in 1972. The 
directors have recommended a 
dividend Of Rs 20 per share 
for 1973, It will absorb Rs 

26.40 lakhs. The issue of 


bonus shares in the ratio of 
one share for every five shares 
held was completed during the 
year. The bonus shares will 
qualify for dividend this year. 
It is heartening to noteihatthe 
directors have recommend a 
higher dividend of 20 per cent 
on the enlarged capital conse¬ 
quent upon the issue of bonus 
shares. 

Ktmani Engineering 

In the annual statement cir¬ 
culated to the shareholders of 
Kamani Engineering Corpo¬ 
ration Ltd, the Chairman Mr 
R. R. Kamani had suggested 
to the government for the 
establishment of a ‘steel bank* 
for the supply of raw materials 
at the right time and at prices 
which would obviate the need 
for claiming duty drawback 
and the price differences. In 
the chairman’s opinion there 
should similarly be a ware¬ 
housing facility where export 
material can be stored and 
such materials be treated as 
having been exported for claim¬ 
ing incentives. These steps, 
the chairman opined, would 
help not only in reducing the 
working capital requirements 
but also making exports more 
competitive. For accelerating 
further the export efforts, the 
government must also hasten 
the establishment of an ‘export 
bank’ which will have a posi¬ 
tive impact on promotional 
efforts. If these schemes are 
implemented in right earnest 
a very bright future indeed is 
assured for engineering exports. 

The company continues to 
enjoy the distinction of being 
the largest exporter of engi¬ 
neering goods and it has been " 
awarded the highest award for 
engineering exports for 1970- 
71. Its exports during 1971-72 
and 1972-73 were even higher 
than that of 1970-71 for which 
again the government of India 


has bestowed on the company 
the country’s highest recog¬ 
nition. Its record in the field 
of turnover too is equally 
impressive. Tn fact its turnover 
during 1972-73 has been the 
highest so far. Encouraged 
by this achievement, the com¬ 
pany has fixed a higher target 
for turnover for 1973-74 and 
is reasonably hopeful of achie¬ 
ving it. Meanwhile the govern¬ 
ment has permitted fuller 
utilisation of its capacity at 
Kurla and at Jaipur factories 
to the extent of 90,000 tonnes 
in the place of 60,000 tonnes 
from September 1973. It has 
also received a licence for num¬ 
erically controlled lines for 
the manufacture of sophis¬ 
ticated towers to cater to the 
markets in the USA and Ca¬ 
nada. A letter of intent has 
also been received for its bolts 
' and nuts project. The company 
has also modernised its road 
roller unit at Wadala. 


Nnw Bank of India 

The year 1973 was an year 
of commendable progress and 
creditable achievements for 
New Bank of India Ltd. De¬ 
posits outstripped the pre¬ 
vious year’s peak performance 
by Rs 21.19 crores or over 33 
per cent and stood as high as 
Rs 84.47 crores. This growth 
rate in deposits is indeed laud¬ 
able when considered against 
the general growth of deposits 
in banking in the country. The 
average deposits of the bank 
per branch too rose to over 
Rs 56.00 lakhs during the 
year. There was sizable ex¬ 
pansion in advances which 
increased from Rs 37.40 crores 
to Rs 54.43 crores, registering 
a rise of more than 45 per cent. 
Out of this, the priority and 
other neglected sectors received 
a share of Rs 12.20 crores. 
Advances to these sectors 
constituted 22.4 per cent of its 


total advances, signnymgthere, 
by the strenuous and ceaseless 
efforts tnad^ by the bank in 
helping the neglected sectors 
of the economy and weaker 
sections of society* 


Tfie bank continued to press 
forward with rigour its branch 
expansion programme. In 1973 
alone 30 new offices were open- 
ed, prominent among them 
being one each at Hyderabad, 
Mandvi, Poona, Lucknow, Ba- 
roda and Jabalpur. During 
the year the bank, it is signi¬ 
ficant to note, made its entry 
for the first time in the states 
of Andhra Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh. Since the beginning 
of 1974, two more branches, 
one at Shivaji Park, Delhi 
and another Sangaria in 
Rajasthan. The bank is having j 
at present a net work of 152 | 
branches. The bank has on I 
hand to open 26 more branches 
during the year—at strategic 
centres such as Cochin, Patna, 
Nagpur, Udaipur, Allahabad, 
Simla and two in Bombay. 
The bank thus will be extend¬ 
ing its activities to the states 
of Kerala and Bihar also. In 
addition to the six branches 
already handling foreign ex¬ 
change, its Jullundur branch 
also started transacting inde¬ 
pendently such business during 
the year. 

The bank’s export finance 
which stood at the meagre 
figure of Rs 25.00 lakhs 
in 1972 crossed Rs 2.5 
crore mark at the end of 1973. 
The ail-round improvement in 
the working of the Bank has 
enabled it to earn a substan¬ 
tially higher profit of Rs 
20.17 lakhs as compared to 
Rs 13.13 lakhs in 1972. The 
profit has been arrived at after 
allowing for bonus, income- 
tax and other usual and neces¬ 
sary provisions. After adding 
a sum of Rs 1.23 lakh* brought 
f orward, the amount available 
for disposal amounts to Rs 

21.40 lakhs. Out of this Rs 

9.40 lakhs was transferred to 
statutory reserve, Rs 1,60 
lakhs to general reserve and 
Rs 2 lakhs to gratuity and 
superannuation ftquL The 
directors have recommended 
a dividend of 20 per cent for 
1973 which will absorb Rs 6.71 
lakhs. Though the paid-up 
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capital remained at Its ii.il 
lakhs, the statutory and 
general reserves have swelled 
to Rs 73.20 lakhs, by the 
addition of Rs 11.00 lakhs 
during the year. 

National Rayon 

The nylon tyrecord project 
of the National Rayon Corpo¬ 
ration Ltd is likely to go on 
stream either at the end of this 
year or in the first quarter of 
the next. The civil engineering 
work is almost complete, and 
the bulk of the orders for 
equipment have already been 
placed. The company has 
also made progress in the 
installation of utilities. Mr 
Naval H. Tata, Chairman, 
points out that the original 
estimates will have to be re¬ 
vised, chiefly because of re¬ 
valuation of some of the fore¬ 
ign currencies and the mounting 
prices of indigenous equip¬ 
ment. The company has yet 
to receive the revision of its 
import licence on account of 
the revaluation of foreign cur¬ 
rencies, licences for certain 
crucial equipment like cording 
and twisting machinery and 
for conversion of yam into 
fabric. The management has 
been pursuing the question of 
obtaining the balance of capital 
cash requirements. The com¬ 
pany has received a letter of 
tntent and is examining the 
implications of the manufac¬ 
ture of additional 100 tonnes 
of caustic soda per day in view 
of the possible over-licensing 
of the industry and very high 
capital investment required for 
the project. 

Warntr Hindustan 

Addressing the tenth annual 
general meeting Mr K. H. 
Bhabha, the Chairman, re¬ 
counted the growth and deve¬ 
lopment of the company which 
completed the tenth year of 
its existence in 1973. Whilst 
the company's pharmaceutical 
plant was completed and pro¬ 
duction commenced in 1967, 
the basic chemicals unit was 
completed and went into opera¬ 
tion early 1969. The annual 
sates value of the company 
today exceeds Rs 7 crores 
against about Rs 1 cram in 
1967, He also mentioned of 


compacts growing exports, 
He referred particular!) to 
company's research and deve¬ 
lopment efforts since 1967 
which had immensely helped 
in import substitution, process 
improvements and marketing 
of new and improved pro¬ 
ducts—the dependence on 
imports having now been re¬ 
duced to two per cent of the 
production value. The com 
pany’s accounts for the year 
1973 have been closed for II- 
month period. 

In spite of the year 1973 
being one of the most 
difficult years on account 
of drought, acute power short¬ 
age, runaway inflation <md 
shortage of materials coupled 
with about two months' strike 
at its factory, company's sales 


and profits have shown a 
modest growth over the pre¬ 
vious year on a 12* month per* 
romance basis. As regards 
prospects for 1974, Mr Bhabha 
referred to the galloping infla¬ 
tion and acute shortages of 
materials wluch had increased 
company's costs enormously 
and was having an impact on 
its operations. Whilst 1973 
was a difficult year he felt 
that 1974 was going to be even 
more difficult and challenging 
year. He said that the company 
had sought for necessary price 
increases of some of its phar¬ 
maceutical products from the 
central government to offset, 
to the extent possible, the 
abnormal cost increases. At 
the same time every possible 
effort was being made in the 
company to adopt economy 


mmmtm and reduce (tee ope¬ 
rating expenses. j 

The first five mouths 
of the accounting year 1974 
have recorded turnover oi 
Rs 3.13 crores which re¬ 
presents a growth of fix pet 
cent over the corresponding 
period of the last year. How¬ 
ever, on account of cost esca¬ 
lations the profits to dale it 
behind the last year’s level 
The chairman said that R mi 
difficult to predict the year-end 
results in view of the present 
uncertain economic sttnatiau, 
but every effort was being made, 
to build up sates and protect 
the company's profits. H« 
said that the final profit foi 
1974 will depend upon to 
what extent and how soon the 
various price increases sought 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES! 
WANTED FOR REGULAR DELIVERIES : 


Pvc wire cables. Electric insulated rubbers. 
Fluorescent light & tubes, size 2'x4' & 5', 
Loudspeakers* Plywood flushdoors, Hardboard 
size: 4'x8'x1/8, Footballs, Bicycles, etc. etc. 

Airmail offert and samples to 

MARKETING ACCEPTANCES LTD., 

BCH 1125, LONDON WC1V SIX 
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grabm-the gfrveAimtmt^wmbi 
Hgranted ana how raw and 
Okaging materials prices 
travel for the remainder of 

I Re year, to what extent infla¬ 
tion and disturbed conditions 
iffected the consumer offtake 
Rnf the company’s products 
land a number of other factors 
lover which the company had 
pio control. He told the share- 
ptotders that the bonus share 
certificates in the proportion 
|bf three bonus equity shares 
Tor every ten existing equity 
(shares held were being issued 
by June 1974. 

Straw Products 

Straw Products Ltd has 
reported encouruging working 
Iresults for the year ended 
)ecember, 1973. Production, 
sales and profits have all mov- 
£d up and as a consequence the 
lirectOrs have recommended 
. higher equity dividend of 12 
per cent as against 10 per cent 1 
paid in the previous year. The j 
reference shares also get the j 
(stipulated dividend.The over- - 
til production of paper, paper- 
board and strawboard was 
$40,741 tonnes us compared to 
36,549 tonnes during the pre-l 
(pious year, showing an increasel 
>f about 11 per cent. Sales’^ 
vent up to Rs 1,261 lakhs from j 
Is 937 lakhs, recording a rise j 
>f 34 per cent over the pre¬ 
vious year. Profit before dep- 
piation amounts to Rs 183 
akhs as against Rs 159 lakhs. 
Sfter providing depreciation 
>f Rs 124 lakhs as against Rs 1 
|107 lakhs, the profit works out! 
to Rs 59 lakhs as against Rs J 
52 lakhs. Writing back in-1 
come-tax of Rs 1.7 lakhs and^ 
ievelopracnt rebate reserve of 
ks 4 lakhs, the disposable 
profits amounts to Rs 64.75 
lakhs against Rs 51.99 lakhs, 
showing a rise of about 24 per 
cent. A sumoi Rs 17.48 lakhs 
las been provided for gratuity 
for earlier years against no 
provision last year. Further 
an amount of Rs 2.46 lakhs 
las been transferred to general 
(reserve as against Rs 5.24 
lakhs while a sum of Rs 44.82 
lakhs has been set aside for 
proposed dividends against Rs 
15.76 lakhs last year. 

These result > would have 
?eeu considerably higher 


hut for substantial ioss in 
production suffered during 
the year at the paper mill 
because of power cut of 40 
per cent imposed for 
about two and a half months 
and shortages of lime and coal 
caused by transport bottle¬ 
necks and increase in costs 
allround. Augmentation of 
paper making capacity by 3000 


toand per afthjim tWt edm- 
pleted during the year. The 
effect of this increase will he 
reflected during the current 
year. The project for establish¬ 
ment of a plant at J. K. Paper 
Mills with installed capacity 
of 4500 tonnes per annum of 
coated paper and board is in 
progress and will commence 
production during 1974. 


LftrttttandTotibrd 

The first cane sugar diffuser 
to be exported from India is 
being installed in Malaysia. 
Larsen & Toubro limited 
(Ld.T) has completed ship¬ 
ment of the 2600 tonne a day 
capacity sugar diffuser, with 
accessories, within the target 
date of March 30,1974. Manu- 
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pr,ce P° llc V to* Khariff Cereals for 
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pictured at Powai, L&T is 
supplying and installing the 
diffuser, on a turnkey basis, to 
Syarikat Gula Negri Sembilan 
(Sdn) Berhad. This joint ven- 
I tire between the state Develop- 
nieni Corporation of Negri 
Sembilan, Malaysia, and Phal- 
tan Sugar Works Ltd,, Bombay 
is setting up a modem cane 
sugar factory at Ayer Hitani, 
60 miles from Seramban in 
north-east Negri Sembilan. 
Sue erection of the diffuser 
b\ L&T’s engineers and weld¬ 
ers is ahead of schedule and 
the factory is expected to go 
on stream towards the end of 
August, 1974. L<LT won the 
Malaysian order against stiff 
international competition. Its 
successful working in Malay¬ 
sia will have a favourable 
demonstration effect in the 
countries of the region. Both 
Indonesia and Thailand are 
| on the threshold of a massive 
i programme of modernisation 
of their sugar industries, fn 
this context, it is envisaged 
thatL^T's diffuser in Mala¬ 
ysia will open the door not 
only for the export of sugar 
diffuser but for process plant 
and equipment for other in¬ 
dustries as well. 

Indian Hotels 

The directors of the Indian 
Hotels Company Limited have 
recommended, the payment of 
dividend at the rate of 9.3 per 
cent on preference shares and 
12 per cent on the ordinary 
shares for the year ended 
March 31, 1974.' With the 
lull commissioning of the 
new hotel, the Taj Interconti¬ 
nental, the company’s turn¬ 
over has increased substan¬ 
tially during the year. The 
gross income was Rs 582 lakhs 
as compared to Rs 435.32 
lakhs in the previous year. 
Out of the gross profit, a sum 
of Rs 50,07 lakhs was set 
apart to depreciation reserve 
as against Rs 44.61 lakhs in 
1972-73 while an amount of 
Rs 51.99 lakhs was earmarked 
for meeting interest charges 
as compared to Rs 38.58 
lakhs in the preceding year. 
No provision has been made 
for taxation as in 1972-73. 
This leaves a net profit of Rs 
50.42 lakhs as compared to 
Rs 40.28 lakhs in the preceding 
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year. After deducting trans¬ 
fers to development rebate 
reserve Rs 13.79 lakhs and 
adjustments for the earlier 
years’ income tax of Rs 0.98 
lakh the amount available for 
appropriation comes to Rs 
37.62 lakhs. The entire amount 
has been transferred to general 
reserve. The disbursements 
on account of the recommend¬ 
ed dividends will aggregate 
Rs 26.72 lakhs which, if ap¬ 
proved by the shareholders at 
the company's annual general 
meeting scheduled for July 23. 
will be paid out of the general 
reserve. 

Directors’ Conference 

The second All India Direc¬ 
tors’ Conference will be held 
at Ritz Continental Hotel. 
Calcutta, on August 31 
1974. About 200 company 
directors from all over the 
country arc expected to attend 
this important conference, 
which will be addressed b\ 
leading industrialists, manage¬ 
ment specialists, ministers and 
members of the planning com¬ 
missions. The first conference 
was held in Calcutta on 
March 10, 1973. 

News and Notes 

{Expansion and Diversification) 

Synthetics and Chemicals did 

not fare-well in 1973 and the 
prospects for the current year 
also appear uncertain because 
of the extremely difficult 
position as regards the avail* 
ability of coal, benzene, and 
alcohol. The plant remained 
closed for about three weeks 
in January and has again been 
closed from April 17. The 
company has received a lettci 
of intent for the manufacture ol 
steel cord, textile, reinforced 
and solid PVC conveyor belt¬ 
ing. A feasibility report on 
this new project will be ready 
soon. The company is also 
trying to convert the letter of 
intent for nitrile rubber into 
an industrial licence. 

New Issues 

Nilbat Shipping Company l td 

will be entering the capital 
market in July with an tssue 
of 11,99*300 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each. The company 
has been promoted by J- 
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Thomas & Co Pvt Ltd, the 
premier tea auctionm of Cal¬ 
cutta. Though the company 
is in its infancy, it has already 
acquired two carriecrs, each 
around 25,000 DWT and they 
are plying on international 
trade routes on time charter 
and earnings valuable foreign 
exchange. The company pro¬ 
poses to acquire two more 
carriers in the near future. 
They are also planning on 
other co-rclated shipping acti¬ 
vities, like chartcring-in of 
ships for captive cargo and 
operation of self propelled 
barges. It may also enter 
coastal shipping if conditions 
are spitahle. 

Prakash Tubes Ltd has ob¬ 
tained clearance from the 
Controller of Capital Issues for 
issue of securities to the value 
of Rs 75 lakhs in, the form of 
6,00,000 equity shares of Rs 
10 each and 15,000 cumu¬ 
lative redeemable preference 
shares of Rs 100 each. Of (his, 
the company proposes to issue 
to the public equity shares 
worth Rs 36 lakhs and pre¬ 
ference shares worth Rs 15 
lakhs. The company is setting 
up a major steel tube plant to 
manufacture mild steel black 
and galvanised tubes and pipes 


at Prakash Nagftr, I ' ■ i ' 
garh. The company u * 
ed to be in the capital 
by the end of June, 1\ 

Bombay Suburban \ < 
Supply Ltd is raisin t 
crorcs by an issue of] \ \ 

—9.5 per cent cumulate 
deemable second preft V 
shares and 1,00,000—8,V \ 
cent "F’ class redeem^ 
convertible debentures, b\ \ 
of Rs 100 each, at par. % 
subscription list will open d 
June 20 and will dose on Juty 
1 or earlier but not before, 
June 22. The demand for 
electricity from consumers 
within the company’s area 
of supply is growing at such 
a rate that the capital expendi¬ 
ture required for the expan¬ 
sion of distributionfacilifies is 
in excess of the internal finance 
accruals. To make up for 
such shortfall the company 
resorts to external borrowings 
and floating new issues of 
shares and debentures. The 
present issue is for meeting 
such shortfall on capital ex¬ 
penditure, account and would 
mainly cover expenditure on 
laying cables, underground 
and overhead, installing plant 
and machinery and construct¬ 
ing buildings for sub-stations. 


Dividends 


(Per cent) 


Equity dividend dec¬ 
lared for 


Name of company 

Year ended 

Current 

year 

Previous 

year 

Higher Dividend 

Hada Textile Industries 

March 31. 1974 

14.0 

12.5 

Metal Box 

Dec. 31, 1973 

9.0 

6.0 

Sakthi Textiles 

Dec. 31. 1973 

20.0 

Nil 

Good las Nerolac. 

Dec. 31. 1973 

20.0 

15.0 

Same Dividend 

Sri Sarvaraya Sugar 

Sept. 30, 1973 

15.0 

15.0 

Elgin Mills 

Britannia Biscuit 

Dec. 31, 1973 

10.0 

10.0 

March 31, 1974 

17.0 

17.0 

McDowell & Company 

Dec. 31, 1973 

7.5 

7.5 

Winco 

Dec. 31, 1973 

12.0 

12.0 

Bharat Vijay Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

16.0 

16.0 

Metal Distributors 

Dec. 31, 1973 

10.0 

10.0 

Highland Produce 

Dec. 31, 1973 

12.5 

12.5 

Coromandel Fertiliser 

Dec. 31, 1973 

8.0 

8.0 

Arunoday Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

12.0 

12.0 
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Licences and Lattar* of Infant 

S IS 1 The following licences and letters of intent were issued 
SfiSdcr the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 
jgjjtel during the period December 24 to December 31, 1973. 
■in fhe list contains the names and addresses of the licensees, 
gjgrticles of manufacture, types of licences, viz New Undertak- 
Jjng (NU); Substantial Expansion (SE); New Article (NA); 
Jparry on Business (COB); Shifting—and annual installed 
^capacity. A statement furnishing particulars of letters 

• of intent which were revoked, rejected, cancelled, lapsed 

* treated as withdrawn etc. and licences and registration cer¬ 
tificates revoked or surrendered during this period are also 

' given at the end. 

Licences Issued 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

The State Industrial & Investment Corpn. of Maharashtra 
Ltd;‘Nirmal*, 1st Floor, Nariman Point, Bombay—(Chandra- 
pur-Maharashtra)—Mild Steel & other Carbon Steel and spring 
steel billets/ingots from Iron ore—75,000 tonnes—(N.U.) 

M/s Sarada Industries (P) Ltd; 10-Industrial Area, Jhotwara, 
Jaipur—(Jaipur-Rajasthan)—Expanded Metal—248 tonnes.— (C, 
O.B.) 

Fuels 

M/s Tide Water Oil (India) Ltd; 8 -Clive Road, Calcutta— 
(Calcutta-West Bangal)—Various grades of Oils—8,000 M. tonnes 
Various grades of Greases—12,000 tonnes—(C.O.B.) 

Electrical Equipment 

Mr R. K. Jhunjunwala, 12-WaIkeshwar Road, Bombay- 6 — 
Motinagar-Faizabad (UP)—Housing (Rectifier & Diodes)—2 
lakhs; Glass Sealed Terminals—5 lakhs; Relay Bases—2 lakhs; 
Seals for instruments—1 lakh; Special Seals—1 Lakh: Ceramic 
Metal Seals—5 lakhs; Condnser Transformers—10 lakh 
(NU). 

Transportation 

M/s Ashok Ley land Ltd; 11/12, North Beach Rd; Madras- - 
(Chingleput-Tamil Nadu)—Ashok Leyland ‘Comet’ Commercial 
Vehicles (71 tonnes Diesel Commercial Vehicles)—10,000 nos— 
(S.E ) 

M/s Escorts Ltd; Faridabad Plant-II, 19/6, Mathura Road, 
Faridabad—(Faridabad-Haryana)—Motor Cycle Wheels, Scooter 
Wheels and Automobile Wheels 2,20,000 nos—(N.A.) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Star Textile Engg. Works Ltd; Dhanraj Mahal, Apollo 
Bunder Road, Bombay-1—(Dombvilli-Maharashtra)—Jute 
modernisation equipment—300 slip draft spining frames of 100 
spindles each—(N.A.) 

Miscellaneous Industries 

M/sL.M. Van Moppes Diamond Tools (India) Ltd; 202, 
Mount Road, Madras—(Coonor-Nilgiris-Tarail Nadu)—Diamond 
Tools—10,398 nos; Lapping Compound; 6,840 nos—(C O.B.) 

M/s Voras Exclusive Tools Pvt. Ltd; Old Ashram, Andheri 
Kurla Road, Andheri, Bombay—(Bombay-Maharashtra)— 
Cutters of all types—80,000 piecess Reamert of all types—55,000 
pieces; Internal Turning Tools, Internal Facing & Bottoming 
Tools, Internal Boring « Facing Tools, Internal Tools for Groo¬ 
ves, Internal Thread Curing Tools, Tool Shanks, Tool Holders 
for Internal Tools, and Small Centre Bore Tools—aggregate ca¬ 
pacity of one lakh pieces per annum—(C.O.B.). 

M/s Indofil Chemicals, Delvandi House, Dr. Annie Besant 
Rd; Bombay-25— (DD)—-(Thana-Maharashtra)—Acrylic Solu¬ 
tions— 500 tonnes—(N.U.) 

M/s Northern India Gas Co. Ltd; 11/41, Swarup Nagar, 


Kanpur—(Uttar Pradesh)—Oxygen Gas - 0.77 MGM. Acetylene 
Gas-0.17 MCM.—(N.U.) 

M/s The Standard Mills Co. Ltd; Mafatlal Centre, Nariman 
Point, Bombay-1 —(Thana-Maharashtra)—Potasium Carbo nate 
—5,500 tonnes—(S.E.) 

M/s The Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd; Naaz Buil¬ 
ding, 1-Jhandewalan Estate. New Delhi-55—(Ddhi-Union 
Territory)—High Test Calcium Hypochlorite—2,400 tonnes—(N. 
A.) 

M/s Platewell Processes* Chemicals Ltd; 507, Kakad Cham¬ 
bers, Dr. A. Besant Road, Worli, Bombay-18—(Atladra-Gujarat) 
—Nickel Sulphate—38,000 kgs (Nitrate Free); Nickel Chloride 
—8,500 kgs (Highly Purified); Nickel Carbonate—2 700 kgs; Chro¬ 
mic Acid—60,000 kgs; Cadmium Oxide—7,500 kgs; Zinc Cya¬ 
nide—40,000 kgs—(NU). 

Textiles 

M/sThanjavurTcxtilesLtd; VallamOne Road, Thanjavur— 
(Thanjavur-Tamil Nadu)—Cotton Cloth—300 looms of indi¬ 
genous make—(S.E.) 

M/s Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co. Ltd; P.O. Maunath Bhanjan. 
Azamgarh—(Azamgarh—U.P.)—Cotton Yarn—25,000 spindles, 
—(S.E.) 

M/s Shree Sadul Textiles Ltd; Sri Ganganagar—(Gangana- 
gar-Rajasthan)—Cotton Yam—25,000 spindles—(S.E.) 

M/s Sri Sakthi Textiles Ltd; Coimbatore Road, Pollachi, Co¬ 
imbatore—fPollachi-Tamil Nadu)—Cotton Cloth—300 looms of 
indigenous make—(S.E.) 

M/s Sree Visalakshi Mills (P) Ltd; Post Box No. 21, Madurai- 
2—(Madurai-Tamil Nadu)—Cotton Cloth—300 looms of indige¬ 
nous make—(S.E.; 

M/s Finlay Mills Ltd; Chartered Bank Building, Fort, Bom¬ 
bay- 1 —(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Cotton Cloth—96 looms of indi¬ 
genous make and 958 automatic looms—(S.E.) 

M/s Mahendra Mills Ltd: Mahendra Bhavan, Navrangpura, 
Ahmedabad-9—(Kalol-Gujarat)—Cotton Cloth—300 looms of 
indigenous automatic—(S.E.) 

M/s Oswal Spinning & Weaving Mil Is Ltd; Ludhiana—(Lud- 
hiana-Punjab)—Cotton Yarn—25,000 spindles—(N.U.) 

M/s Haren Textiles (P) Ltd; 52/54, Nakada Street, Pydhownie 
Bombay—(Sidhpur-Mehsana-Gujarat)—Cotton Yarn—15,964 
spindles. Cotton Cloth—320 looms—(N.U.) 

M/s Prakash Cotton Mills Pvt. Ltd. Off Ferguson Road, 
Bombay-13—(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Cotton Cloth—200 looms 
—(S.E.) 

M/s The Punjab State Co-op. Supply & Mktg. Federation 
Ltd.; P.B.No. 67, Sector-17-E, Chandigarh—(Bhatinda-Punjab)— 
Cotton Yarn—25,000 spindles—(N.U.) 

Sugar 

M/s Shree Satpuda Tapi Parisar Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana 
Ltd. Lonkheda-Dangragaon, Taluka Shahada, Distt: Dhulia. 
(Shahada-Distt: Dhulia-Maharashtra)—Sugar—2,500 tonnes cane 
crushing capacity per day—(S.E.) 

Letters of Intent 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Stewarts & Lloyds of India Ltd; 41, Chowringltee Road, 
Calcutta-16—fMadras-Tamil Nadu)—Fabricated Pipe Works- 
200 tonnes; Tubular Structures—200 tonnes—(N.U.) 

M/s Firth Sterling >teel Company of India Ltd; Plot No. 
F-3, Road No, 22, Tbaba Industrial Area Thana-Bombay— 
(Thana-Maharashtra)—Hollow Drill Steel Rods—3,000 tonnes. 
—(N.A.) 

M/s Industrial Precision Screws, A45/24, Vaaant Vihar, New 
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Delhi- 22 —(Muzaffamagar-U.P.)—High tensifc/AUoy Steel spe¬ 
cialised types of machine screws—500 tonnes—(N.U.) 

Boilers & Steam Generating Plants 

M/s Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd; 5-Parliament Street, New 
Delhi—(Tiruverumbur-Tamil Nadu)—High Pressure Boilers- 
2,500 MW or (87,000 tonnes valued at Rs. 11.745 lakh)— 
(SubstantialExpansion); Nuclear steam generating equipment- 
235/250 M.W. (New Article); (SE/NA) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Suialal Lakhamichand & Co., 108, Zaveri Bazar, Bom¬ 
bay—(Santa Cruz EPZ Maharashtra)—Power Devices—1 mill, 
pts.; Integrated Circuits—0.5pcs.; Assembly of integrated Cir¬ 
cuits -10 mill. pcs. (N.U.). 

MrHecra Krishna Kumar, D-12, Sun & Sea Apartment, 
Royal Lane, Juhu,Bombay*54—(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Minia¬ 
ture D.C. Motors for the tape recorders and Record Players-- 
1 lakh nos—(N.U.) 

M/s Gannon Eleclrolytics Limited, Charteicd Bank Building, 
Fort, Bombay-1—(Bombay/Nagpur-Maharashtra)—Etcbed & 
formed High Purity Aluminium roils—50 tonnes—(N.U.) 

Transportation ' 

M/s The Jay Engg, Works Ltd; 23-Kasturba Gandhi Marg, 
New Delhi—(Rajasthan)—Single Cylinder Pumps—3 lakhs; Multi 
cylinder Pumps—0.75 lakhs; Elements—18 lakhs; Delivary Valves 
-15 lakhs; Nozzles—20 lakhs. Nozzles Holders—5 lakhs—(N. \.) 

kumari Rama, 11/4, Shaktinagar, Delhi-(Delhi-Union 
Territory)—Spark Plugs (all sorts)—36 lakh nos. Circlips, Truar, 
Rings, 'E’ Clips, Star Washers, Spring Washers, Snap Rings 
Dowal Pins—4 lakh nos. Distributors—50,000 nos. Magnetocs— 
50,000 nos. Contact Sets & Pai tv- -30 lakh nos. Condensors— 
10 lakh nos—(N.U.) 

M/s Sankcy Wheels Ltd; Treeder Road, Durgapur-1—(Dur- 
gapur-West Bengal)—Cor, Truck, Jeep, Tractor From, Wheels 
—4,60,000 nos. Tractor Rear-wheels—60,000 nos.Dogles Wheels 
8,000 nos. Earthmover Wheels—2,000 nos—(S.E.) 

M/sUpper India Bearings (P) Ltd; 4/47, Mount Road, 
Madras- 6 —(Bangalore-Karnataka)—Bimetallic Strips—500 ton¬ 
nes—(N.U.) 

Mr Hefflant Kumar Hsamukhlal Shroff, Back Block, 4th 
Floor, Mani Bhavan, ll-Sadashiv Lane, V.P. Road, Bombay-1 
—(Bulsar-Gujarat) -Complete Clutch Assemblies—50,000 nos. 
Clutch Plates—2 lakh nos.—(N.U.) 

Mr Vasantlal Gafurchand Mehta, Vasant Vilas, Menham. 
Hall Lane, Girgaum. Bombay-4—(Bombay-Maharaditra)- 
Complete Clutch Assemblies—50,000 nos. Clutch Plates—2 lakh 
nos—(N.U.) 

Mr Umesh J. Patel, 11 -Nirmal Niwas, No. 1 , Building. 
Govialia Tank Road, Bombay-26—(Panchal-Gujarat)—Bimetal 
Bearings A Bushes—12 lakh nos—(N.U.) 

M/s Usha Automobile A Engg. Pvt. Ltd; 14-Princep Street, 
Calcutta-13—{Calcutta-West Bengal)—Bimetal Bearings A 
Bushes—50 lakh nos—(N.A.) 

M/s Bombay Automotive & Allied Industries (P) Ltd; 
3-Dhuman Lane, Bombay- 1 —(Maharashtra)—Bimetal Biearings 
& Bushes—25 lakh nos. Bimetal Strips—2 lakh nos—(N.U.) 

Industrial Machinery 

LalaShrf Dhar, 20, Ballygunge Park Road, Calcutta—(Aur- 
anga bad-Maharashtra)—Spindle Inserts—3 lakh nos—(N.U.) 

M/s Sarabhai Machinery (Karam Chand Prem Chand) Pvt. 
Ltd; Sarabhai House, Shahibagh, Ahmedabad—(Reneli-Gujarat) 


—Vaccum Dryers, Steriizers, Evaporators, Crystallise™ 
Exchangers, etc— 5,000 tonnes—(N.A.) 1 

M/s National Engg. Industries Ltd; Jaipur—(Jaipun 
than)—Spherical Roller Bearings for Axle Boxes—10,001 
—(N.A.) 1 

MrA.D. Patel, 7-A, Atul Park, Near Naranpurol ( 
Ras’ta,Ahmedabad -(Gujarat)—Grinding Wheels—2200 
—(N.U) \ 

Mr R.N, Doshi. 23-Lila Niwas, L. N. Road, Maid 
Bombay-4—(Gujarat) -Grinding Wheels—2040 tonnes—(N.l 

Machine Tools \ , 

M/s Alfred Herbert India Ltd; 13/3, Strand Road, Calcut\ 
1 — (Bangalore-Karnataka)— High Precision Horizontal SpindA 
Jig Boring Si Milling Machines—24 nos—(N.A.) 1 

Engineering Industries 

M/s American Univeral Electric (India) Ltd; Model Town. 
Faridabad—(Faridabad-Haryana)—Press Tools, Jigs, Fixtures, 
Special Accessories, Dies/Moulds—Rs. 70 lakhs— (S.E.) 

Chemicals (Other than Fertilizers) 

M/s Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd: Naaz Building, 
1-Jhandewalan Estate, New Delhi-55 - {Kota-Rajasthan) Caustic 
Soda—66,000 tonnes-{S.E.) 

M/s Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd; Naaz Bldg; 1- 
Jhandewalan Estate, New Delhi-55—(Delhi-Union Territory)— 
Caustic Soda—49,500 tonnes—(S.E.) 

M/s Gujarat Stale Fertilizer Co. Ltd; P.O. Fertilizer Nagar, 
Disit: Baroda—(Baroda-Gujarat)—Argon— 2.8 MCM. Liquid 
Methane—5,200 tonnes—(N.A ) 

Mr Krishan Mehta, U-B/ 21 , Lajpat Nagar, New Delhi— 
(Raipur-M.P.)--Oxygen—0.9 M.C.M. Dissolved Acetylene— 
0.1 M.C.M.—(N. U ) 

MrSunndar Kumar Agarwal, 56, Club Road, Ludhiana— 
(Nangal Punjab)—Oxygen - 0.6 M.C.M.—(N.U.) 

M/s Prag Vanaspati Products, G. T. Road, Naurangabad, 
Distt Aligarh—(Aligarh-U.P.)—Oxygen—0.2 M.C.M.—(N.U.) 

Mr Ram Rup Sharma, 15/1, Sevaram Basak Street, Calcutta- 
7—(Howrah-West Bengal)—Oxygen—0.72 M.C.M.—(N.U.) 

M/s Jain Sudh Vanaspati Ltd; D-18, Connaught Place New 
Delhi—(Ghaziabad-U.P.)—-Oxygen—0.407 M.C’.M.— (N.A.) 

M/s Steel Worth Pvt. Ltd; 17-Ganesh Chandra Avenue, 
Calcutta—(Tinsukia-Assam)—Oxvgen—0.324 M.C.M. Dissolved 
Acetylene—0.18 M.C.M--(N.U.)' 

M/sTiade A Indust 17 (Assam) Pvt. Ltd; 5 -Minto Park, 
Alipur, Calcutta - (Bongaigaon, Assam)—Oxygen—1.008 M.C.M. 
-(N.U.) 

M/s Vintnor (India) Pvt, Ltd; 15-Tolstoy Marg, New Delhi, 
(Kathua-JAK> Oxygen—0.5 MCM—(N.U.) 

Mr C.L. Avadhani, Gudara Vulh Vari Street, Governerpet, 
Buckingham Pet, P.O., Vijayawada-2—(Seetbanagaram-Gun- 
tur Andhra Pradesh)—Oxygen—1.048 MCM. Dissolved Acetylene 
-0.4368 MCM—(N.U.) 

M/s Oswal Vanaspati & Allied Oxygen Industries, G. T. 
Road, Ludhiana—(Ludhiana-Punjab)—Oxygen—0.28 MCM— 
(N.A.) 

M/s Mysore State Industrial Investment & Development 
Corporation Ltd; 36, Cunningham Road, Bangalore-56—(Kar- 
(nataka)—Oxygen—1.45 MCM. Dissolved Acetylene—0.4 MCM. 
Nitrogen-0.5 MCM (N.U.) 

Mr Lav Kumar Kaul, 21/48, Shaktinagar, Delhi-7—(Kathua 
J&K)—Oxygen—0.90 MCM. Nitrogen—0.25 MCM. Dissolved 
Acetylene-0.18 MCM—(N.U.) 

Mr. L. S. Agarwal, c/o M/s Sylvania Laxman Ltd; 68/2 
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Najafgarh, New Delhi—(Delhi-Unipn Territory)—Argon—.046 
M.C.M. (N. A.) 

Mr R.N Seth, 10-Bakery Road, rfastings Calcutta-22—(Nan- 
gal-Punjab)- Oxygen—1.44 MCM. Hydrogen—0*45 MCM. 
Dissolved Acetylene—0.30 MCM—(N.U.) 

M/s Rohtas Industries Ltd; Times House, 4th Floor, 7-Raha- 
dur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1—(Dalmianagar Bihar}— 
Caustic Soda 7.800 tonnes (S.E.) 

M/s Atul Products Ltd; Post Atul (W. Rly.), Distt: Bulsar— 
(Atul-Bulsar-Gujarat)—Caustic Soda—21,000 tonnes—(S.E.) 

M/s Ballarpur Paper ft Straw Board Mills Ltd; Thapar 
House, 124-Janpath, New Delhi—(Bellary-Karnataka)—Caustic 
Soda—49,500 tonnes—(S.E.) 

M/s Indian Oxygen Pvt. Ltd; Oxygen House, P-34, Taratala 
Road, Calcutta-53—(Jamshedpur-Bihar)—Argon Gas —1,22,400 
Cu. metres—(N.A.) 

M/s Hukumchand Jute Mills Ltd; 9-Brabournc Road, 
Calcutta-1—(Amlai-Madhya Pradesh)—Caustic Soda—14,000 
tonnes—(S.E.) 

Mr Pravin Mehta, C/o Royal Optical Industries, 5-8, Nai- 
gaum Cross Road, Wadala, Bombay -(Maharashtra)—Cellulose 
Nitrate Powder—600 tonnes. Cellulose Nitrate Sheets, Rods ft 
Tubes—500 tonnes—(N.U.) 

M/s Haryana State Industrial Development Corporation *■ 
Ltd; Bank of India Bldg; Sector-17, Chandigarh-(Haryana)— 
Cellulose Nitrate Powder—1200 tonnes. Cellulose Nitrate 
Sheets—200 tonnes. Cellulose Nitrate Rods ft Tubes—150 ton¬ 
nes—(N.U.) 

M/s Amar Dye Chem, Ltd; Rang Udyan, Sitladevi Temple 
Road, Mahim, Bombay-16—(Kalyan, Maharashtra)—Tin Based 
stabilisers—100 tonnes. Barium ft Cadmium based Stabilisers 
—250 tonnes—(N.A.) 

M/s Colour Chem Ltd; Ravindra Annexe, Dinshaw Wachha 
Road, 194, Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay-20—(Thana- 
Maharashtra)—Acetoacetic Ester—750 tonnes. Diketone— 
1500 tonnes—(S.E.) 

Drugs ft Pharmaceuticals 

M /* Hoechst Parmaceuticals Ltd; Ramon House, Backbay 
Raclamation, Bombay-20'—(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Frusemide 
-1200 Kgs—(N.A.) 

Textiles 

M/s Modi Spinning ft Weaving Mills Co. Ltd; Modinagar 
(U.P.)—(Modmagar-U.P.)—Terry Towels—100 looms—(S.E.) 

The Industrial Development Corporation of Orissa Ltd; 
Bhubaneshwar—(Orissa)—D. W. Tarpaulin—2,462 tonnes. 
Sackings—10,778 tonnes. Total—13,240 tonnes—(N.U.) 

M/s Modi Spinning & Weaving Mills Co. Ltd; Modinagar— 
(Modinagar-U.P.)—Cotton Sewing Thread—3,600 additional 
spindles—(S.E.) 

M/s New Victoria Mills Co, Ltd; 14/1, Civil Lines, Kanpur 
—(Kanpur-U.P.)—Terry Towel, canvas ft Wide width Sheeting 
—72 looms imported and 24 looms (each of Terry Towel, Canvas 
ft Wide width sheeting)—(S.E.) 

Paper ft Pulp 

# 

M/s Straw Products Ltd; 4-Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New 
Delhi-1— (U.P./M. P./Orissa)—Writing & Printing Paper (includ¬ 
ing the manufacture of pulp)—72,000 tonnes—(N.U.) 

M/s Punjab State Industrial Corporation Ltd; U.C.O. Bank 
Building, Chandigarh—(Hoshiatpur-Punjab)—Corrugating Me¬ 


dium—7,500 tonnes—(N.U.) 

Rubber Goods 

M/s Ceat Tyres of India Ltd; Bhandup, Bombay—(Bombay- 
Maharashtra)—Automobile Tyres—1.6 Lakh nos. Automobile 
Tubes—1.6 lakh nos—(S.E) 

M/s T. Maneklal Mfg. Co. Ltd; Vaswani Mansion, Dinshavv 
Wachha Road, Bombay-20—(Ahmedabad-Gujarat)—Expansion 
Joints & Flexible Connections—10 tonnes—(N.A.) 

M/s SwastikRubber Products Ltd; Kirkee, Poona-3—(Kirkee- 
Poona-Maharashtra)—Golf Balts—60,000 nos—(N.A.) 

M/s Radhu Industries Ltd; Radhu Cinema Building, G. T. 
Road, Shahdara, Delhi—(Ghaziabad-U. P.)—Tennis Balls— 
4,80,000 nos. Rubber Thread—400 tonnes—(N.U.) 

Leather, Leather Goods & Pickers 

M/s Arvind Distillery Ltd; T. N. K, House, 2nd Floor, 
1L-A/3, Mount Road, Madras—(Ranipet, North Arcot, Tamil 
Nadu)—Finished Leather from Hides—60,000 nos. Finished 
Leather from Skins—3,00.000 nos—(N.U.) 

Timber Products 

Mr K. C Sethi, 20-A, Camac Street. Calcutta—(Bastar- 
M.P.)—Plywood of all sorts including Block Boards & Flush 
Doors—4 million sq. metres—(N.U.) 

M/s Andamans Timber Industries Ltd: 26-Chitiaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta-12—(Port Blair-Andamana & Nicobar Islands 
—Commercial Plywood—3 mill. Sq. metres—(S.E.) 

M/s Orient Timber Company, P. B. No. 11, Jagdalpur, 
Bastar, Madhya Pradesh—(Jagdalpur/Sarona-M. P.)—Plywood 
of various types (excluding tea chest plywood)—40,00,000 sq. 
metres—(N.U.) 

Change in Names of Owners/Undertakings 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

M/s The Balaji & Maharani Flour Mills, 300, Maulana 
Azad Road, Bombay-4—to—M/s Chhaganlal Khimji & Co., (P) 
Ltd; Bombay. 

M/s Atlas Automotive Components, Bombay—to—M/s 
Indokem Pvt. Ltd; 211-Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, Bombay-1. 

M/s Sir Shadi Lai Sugar ft General Mills, Muzzaffarnanar— 
to—M/s Swarup Vegetable Products Industries Ltd. 

M/s Associated Glass Industries Limited, Hyderabad—to— 
M/s The Associated Glass Industries Limited. 

M/s Kerala Agro Industries Corporation Limited, Trivand¬ 
rum—to—M/s The Kerala Agro Machinery Corporation 
Limited, Athani. 

Letters of Intent Revoked or Surrendered 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

M/s Nathani Steel Pvt. Ltd; Adjoining Vidya Vibar Railway 
Station, Bombay—Hydraulic Alligator, Shears, Hydraulic Scrap 
Baling Presses, Hydraulic Guillottine Shears, Briquetting Presses, 
Fragmentisers, Crushers ft Swarf Brakers. 

Mr Ashok Kumar Dhawan, 45-54, Gaya Prasad Street, 
Kanpur—Spark Plugs. 

M/s Kuldip Industrial Corporation, 41, Industrial Area, 
Chandigarh-2—Glass Bottles. 

M/s K. C. P Ltd; Central Woskshops, Tiruvottiyur, Madras- 
19—Chilled Rolls. 
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I _ _ _ __ _ __ 

1972 CAPITAL & LIABILITIES 


Rs. 

1. PAID-UP CAPITAL : 

2,00,00,000 (Wholly owned by Central Government) 

2. RESERVE FUND AND OTHER RESERVES: 

5,46,40,656 (i) Reserve Fund . 

40,000 (ii) Development Rebate Reserve 

1,28,38,000 (iii) Other Reserves . 


PUNJAB NATIONAL 

Balance sheet as at 


Rs. P. Rs. p. 

2,00,00,000.00 


5,94,40,655.94 

Nil 

1,28,78,000.00 


6,75,18,656 7,23,18,655.94 

3. DEPOSITS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS: 


Fixed Deposits: 

(i) From Banks . 4,81,15,054.45 

(ii) From others .. . 340,78,70,992.92 


282,11,04,555 

215,08,91,527 

Savings Bank Deposits . 

Current Accounts, Contingency Accounts, etc.— 

(including Staff Housing Fund) 

(i) From Banks . 3,05,46,901.93 

(ii) From others .. 140,81,54,371.54 

345.59,86,047.37 

251,24,71,844.55 


123,11,24,683 

50,24,266 

Employees’ Security Deposits held by the Bank itself 

143,87,01,273.47 

52,30,694.02 


620,81,45,031 



741,23,89,859.41 

1.99,20,000 
61,543 

4. BORROWINGS FROM OTHER RANKING COMPANIES, AGENTS 

ETC.: 

(i) In India . 

(ii) Outside India.. . 

6,20,33,002.90 

3,81,905.76 


1,99,81,543 

13,04,437 

1,86,77,106 

Particulars: 

(i) Secured by part of Government Securities lodged 

(ii) Unsecured .. 

13,28,313.99 

6,10,86,594.67 

6,24,14,908.66 

7,95,95,699 

5. BILLS PAYABLE. 


9,94,88,684.47 

30,92,00,708 

5,14,75,422 

6. wni.S for COLLECTION BEING BILLS RECEIVABLE AS PER 
CONTRA: 

(i) Payable in India . 

(ii) Payable outside India. • * 

33,16,23,340.73 

2,95,70,808.14 


36,06,76,130 



36,11,94,148.87 

15,59,12,965 

3,93,177 

45,26,144 

7. OTHER LIABILITIES: 

(i) Branch Adjustments ., .. .. 

(ii) Dividend and interest on Advance Calls unclaimed 

(iii) Rebate on Bills Discounted. 

23,97,69,755.10 
3,86,795.19 
63,23,518.05 


16,08.32,286 



24,64,80,068.34 

691,67,49,345 

Carried Over 


827,42,86,325.69 
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BANK 

3l$t December, 1973 


45,00,66,476 


4,51,82,911 

78,89,371 

5,30,72,282 
19,50,00,000 3. 

4. 

208,91,54,886 

36,49,16,275 

245,40,71,161 


3,28,000 

1.55.89.187 

1.59.17.187 
69,40,576 

4,50,000 

Nil 

Nil 

247,73,78,924 


250,89,83,237 

Nil 

250,89,83,237 


68,17,87,947 

7,47,37,246 

75,65,25,193 


PROPERTY & ASSETS 


CASH: 

In hand and with Reserve Bank of India and State Bank of India 
including Foreign Currency Notes . 

BALANCE WITH OTHER BANKS: 

Current Account Deposit Account 

(i) In India .. .. 1,43,33,327.53 — 

(ii) Outside India .. .. 2,41,60,009.46 — 


MONEY AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE 
INVESTMENTS AT OR BELOW COST: 

(i) (a) Securities of the Central State Governments including 

Treasury Bills of the Central and State Governments 
(b) Other Trustee Securities . 


(ii) Shares: 

Preference 

Ordinary 


Fully paid-up 
3,28,000.00 
81,35,787.40 


Partly paid-up 
Nil 

83,72,450.00 


(iii) Debentures of Indian Joint Stock Companies 

(iv) Other Investments: 

(a) Contribution to initial capital of Unit Trust of India .. 

(b) 7.25% Ahmcdabad Municipal Corporation Loan 

(v) Gold . 


ADVANCES: 

Other than bad and doubtful debts for which provision has been 
made to the satisfaction of the Auditors: 

1. Loans, Cash Credits, Overdrafts etc. __ 

(i) In India . 324,74,29,614.97 

(ii) Outside India . Nil 

2. Bills discounted and purchased (excluding Treasury Bills of the 
Central and State Governments): 

(i) Payable in India .. .. 95,34,74,870.15 

(ii) Payable outside India .. •• 8,39,74,176.08 


326,55,08,430 (Particulars of Advances as per Schedule attached) 


30,92,00,708 

5,14,75,422 

36,06,76,130 

7. 

66,55,50,724 

746,72^2,966 

BAgnUtN BCONOMjST 


mn s RECEIVABLE BEING BILLS FOR COLLECTION AS 
PER CONTRA: 

(i) Payable in India .. . 

(ii) Payable outside India .. .. • • • < 

CONSTITUENT'S’ LIABILITIES FOR ACCEPTANCES, ENDORSE¬ 
MENTS AND OTHER OBLIGATIONS PER CONTRA .. .. 

Carried Over 


86,49,79,397.22 


3,84,93,336.99 

4,71,00,000.00 


201,00,02,478.75 

47,00,25,521.37 

248,00,28,000.12 


1,68,36,237.40 

1,47,92,576.00 

4,50,000.00 

12,25,000.00 

Nil 


251,33,31,813.52 


324,74,29,614.97 


103,74,49,046.23 


33,16,23,340.73 
2,95,70,808.14 


428,48,78,661.20 


36,11,94,148.87 

73,41,64,059.56 

884,41,41,417.36 
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PUNJAB NATIONAL 

Balance Sheet as at 


i m 

CAPITAL & LIABILITIES 



. . Rs. . 
691,67,49,345 

66,55,20,724 

Brought Forward 

8. ACCEPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS AND OTHER OBLIGATIONS 
AS PER CONTRA . 

Rs. p. 

Rs. ; p. 

827,42,86,325.6! 

73,41,64,059.5 


9. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 



2,46,23,048 

1,35,00,000 

50,00,000 

Profit for the year brought from the Profit & Loss Account .. 

Less: 

(i) Provision for bonus to staff ., 1,37,00,000.00 

(ii) Transferred to Reserve Fund in 

terms of Sec. 3(6) of the 

Banking Companies (Acquisition 

& Transfer of Undertakings) Act, 1970 48,00,000.00 

2,39,54,683.50 


1,85,00,000 


1,85,00,000.00 



61,23,048 

Balance being amount to be transferred to Govt, in terms of Sec. 10 (7) 
of the Banking Companies (Acquisition & Transfer of Undertakings) 
Act, 1970 . 


54,54,683.50 


10. CONTINGENT LIABDUTIES: 



1,39,52,762 

41,62,06,036 

11,818 

41,05,76,218 

Nil 

14,66,96,018 

77,40,000 

(i) Claims against the Bank not acknowledged as debts (See Note 1) .. 

(ii) Moneys for which the Bank is contingently liable including: 

Guarantees on behalf of Officers . 

Guarantees on behalf of Customers. 

(iii) Liability in respect of Bills rediscounted . 

(iv) Outstanding forward exchange contracts . 

(v) Liabilities for calls on partly paid shares 

1,33,50,365.64 

45,41,39,776.57 

11,818.14 

44,58,53,485.43 

1,92,34,140.49 

37,07,06,588.54 

83,72,450.00 



758,83,93,117 901,39,05,068.75 


Notes: 1. A writ petition has been filed in the High Court of Delhi by the Punjab National Bank Limited and three of its 

shareholders in November, 1970 claiming payment of ad-interim dividend of Rs. 24 lacs sanctioned by their Board 
of Directors on 16-7-1969; the said claim has not been acknowledged as a debt and has not been included in the 
amount of Contingent Liabilities. 

2. The affairs of Lahore and Karachi branches of the Bank have been in charge of the Custodian, Enemy Property, 
Pakistan. No returns having been received from these branches, it has not been possible to compute the Profit 
& Loss Account and the unaudited Balance Sheets as at 30-6-1965 have been incorporated in the accounts as 
on 31st December, 1973. 

3. The inter-branch balances have not been reconciled. 

4. At a few branches the subsidiary records have not been agreed with the control accounts, further at some 
branches the balances with Banks were hot reconciled. 

5. Bonus of Rs. 9.50 lacs relating to 1972 in excess of the provision made in that year has been paid from Contin¬ 
gency Account and is thus not charged to the Profit &, Loss Account. Bonus Liability for the year 19# few not 
been settled yet. Any shortfall in provision of Rs. 137 lacs is proposed to be met out of Contingency Account. 

6. In case of a few unaudited branches in the absence of adequate returns the classification of advances made by 
the Bank has been accepted by the auditors. 
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BAN* 

31st December, 1973 


1973 

Rs. 

746,72,22,966 


1,59,96,116 

1,97,398 


1,61,93,514 

35,71,097 

1,26^22,417 

9,55,500 


12,60,920 

2,22,988 

14.83,908 

1,64,050 


PROPERTY & ASSETS 


Brought Forward 

8. PREMISES LESS DEPRECIATION: 
(a) Premises: 

Cost as on 1-1-1973 
Additions during the year 


Less: Depreciation written off to date 


(b) Buildings under construction . 

(c) Premises in respect of which execution of title deeds is pending: 

Cost as on 1-1-1973 . 14,83,907.79 

Additions during the year . 40,019.83 

15,23,927.62 

Less: Depreciation written oft'to date 2.12,832.15 


13,19,858 

1,48,97,775 


Rs. p. Rs. p. 

884,41,41.417.36 


1,61,93,513.71 

12,87,264.92 

1,74,80,778,63 
38,75,600.17 

1,36,05,178^46 
1,60,000.00 


13,11,095.47 

1,50,76,273.93 


3,59,48,550 

54,60,178 

4,14,08,728 

1,03,387 

4 ^ 7 , 6^341 

2,25,70,035 


1,87,35,306 

4,07,51,778 
70,55,187 
5.45,028 
11,65, !S>76 
46,91,448 
57,98,000 
2,75,12,653 

8,75,20,070 


11 . 

17,000 


7S8.83.93,117 


FURNITURE S. FIXTURES LESS DEPRECIATION: 
Cost as on 1-1-1973 .. 

Additions during the year . 


Less: Deductions during the year 


Less: Depreciation written off to date 


OTHER ASSETS: 

(a) Interest accrued and outstanding . 

(b) Prepaid expenses, advance payments and amount recoverable .. 

(c) Property not used as Bank premises less depreciation 

(d) Library, Motor Cars, Cycles & other vehicles less depreciation 

(e) Stationery & Stamps .. 

(f) Amount paid for purchase of Trustee Securities .. 

(g) Advance payment of tax and tax deducted at source 


NON-BANKING ASSETS ACQUIRED IN SATISFACTION OF 
CLAIMS (at or below cost) . 


4.13,05,340.86 

82,11,119.08 

4,95,16,459.94 

4,09,741.29* 


4,91,06,718.65 

2,48,69,646.13 

2,42.37,072.52 

4,82,92,266.54 

1,25,69,614.98 

4,05,573.37 

16,54,894.01 

58,12,636.37 

67,82,750.00 

5,49,15,569.67 


13,04,33,304.94 


17,000.00 

901,39,05,068.75 


7. 


Certain audited returns have not been received in respect of the Foreign Exchange branch at Calcutta, and 
therefore, unaudited figures have bean incorporated in the Accounts. 

P.L Tandon 
Chairman 

A. K. Dutt 

, A.S. Kahkm 

B. M, Gogte 
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PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK 

Pifrflt and Lost Account for the Year Ended 31st December 
~ WOMB- 


(Less provision made during the year for bad and doubtful debts and other usual or necessary 
provisions.) 

40,29,65,693 1. Interest and discount . ,, . 

4,98,13,57? 2. Commission, Exchange and Brokerage.. .. 

21,90,014 3. Rents .. 

4. Net profit on sale of investments, gold 8; silver, land, premises and other assets (not 

6,56,999 credited to Reserves or any particular Fund or Account). 

5. Net profit on revaluation of Investments, gold and silver, land, premises and other assets 

Nil (not credited to Reserves or any particular Fund or Account) . ,. 

Nil 6. Income from non-banking assets and profit from sale of or dealing with such assets 

Nil 7, Transfer fees .. 


48,57,47,400.55 

5,31,06,528.27 

24,71,263.36 

14,44,734.32 


45.56,26,278 


54,27,69,926.50 


EXPENDITURE 


24,50,95,306 1. Interest paid on Deposits. Borrowings etc. 30,30,31,581.59 

2 Establishment Expenses (Including Rs. 57.83.459.S8 being contribution to Employees 
14,73,60,321 Gratuity Fund Trust and Rs, 2,08, 762.60 to Superannuation Fund Trust) .. .. 17,25,98,619.39 

77,3)1 3. Directors and Local Committee Members' Fees and Allowances. 38,278.70 

1,36,87,631 4. Rent, Taxes, Insurance, Lighting, etc. 1,60,51,664.04 

3,32,663 5. Law Charges . 5,21,293.67 

55,60,393 6. Postage, Telegrams and Stamps . 47,38,660.75 

4,39,100 7. Auditors’ Fees. 4,64,000.00 

40,41,053 8. Depreciation on and repairs to the Banking Company's property . 47,98,598.38 

50,99,263 9. Stationery, Printing, Advertisement, etc. . 47,71,679.27 

Nil 10. Loss from sale of our dealing with non-banking assets . Nil 

93,10,189 II. Other Expenditure . 1,18,00,867.21 

2,46,23,048 12. Balance of Profit (after providing for taxation but before provision of bonus) .. ,. 2,39.54,683.50 

45,56,26,278 54,27,69,926.50 


NOTES: I- 


For A.F. Ferguson 8. Co, 
Chartered Accountants 
New Delhi VJC. Kalra 
April 30.1974 Partner 


Particulars of remuneration to Chief Executive of the Bank (i) Salary Rs. 48,000 (Rs. 86,000) (ii)Contribu- 
tion to Provident F'und Rs. 3,999.96 (Rs. 7,854.15), (iii) Contribution to Superannuation Fund Trust Rs. 
Nil (Rs. 9,900.00). (iv) Monetary value of the benefit of the use of a house (taken @ 124% of the salary as 
the Municipal Valuation is in dispute) and use of car calculated according to the Income-Tax Rules Rs. Nil 
(11,000.00), (v) Medical Aid including insurance under Hospitalization Scheme Rs. 989.74 (Rs. 2,653.55), 
(vi) Monetary value of the benefit of SFF provided at the residence @10% of the cost price Rs. 291.59 (Rs. 
358.00)—Total Rs. 53,281.29 (Rs. 1.17,765.70). 

The amount shown against items No. 9—Stationery, Printing 8. Advertisement etc. include expenditure of 
Rs. 9,92,912.76 (Rs. 13,90,094.19) on Public Relations and Publicity. 

P.L. Tattdon 
Chairman 
A,R* Dutt 

A. S. JCahlon 

ANNEXURE TO OUR REPORT OF DATE B.M. Oogte 

B. N Mehrotra 
I.S. Ahluw&lis 

, hi. Abdulla 

M.M. Mahajan 

:o, For M.C. Bhandarid. Co. For Khannad; Annadhanftm , IN.MuiMWa 

is Chartered Accountants Chartered Accountants G.D. Khanna Sita Ram V.M, 

Ira P.C. Surana P.R. Khanna Sr.Chwf General 

r Partner Partner Financial Admit. Manager .Directors 


For M.C. Bhandarid. Co. For Khanna d; Annadhanftm 
Chartered Accountants Chartered Accountants 

P.C. Surana P R. Khanna 


6.D. Khanna 
Sr. Chief 
Financial Admit. 


Bits Kami 
General 
Manager 
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PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK 

Schedule of Particulars 

Required by the Banking Regulation Act, 1949 (Act X of 1949) attached to and forming 
part of the Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1973 

1972 PARTICULARS OF ADVANCES 

. Rs. 

a 

269,25,00,122 (i) Debts considered good in respect of which the Bank is fully secured. 

(ii) Debts considered good for which the Bank holds no other security than the debtors' 

11,97,06,933 personal security. 

(iii) Debts considered good secured by the personal liabilities of one or more parties in 

45,33,01,375 addition to the personal security of the debtors. 

Nil (iv) Debts considered doubtful or bad not provided for .. .. . 

326,55,08,430 

(v) Debts due by Directors or Officers of the Bank or any of them cither severally or 
jointly with any other persons: 

Nil Directors .. . . .. 15,290.30 

90,82,066 Officers . 1,22,98,491.69 

90,82,066 

(vi) Debts due by Companies or firms in which the Directors of the Bank are interested as 
Directors, Partners or Managing Agents of in the case of private companies, as 

5,52,810 members 

(vii) Maximum total amount of advances including temporary advances made at any time 
during the year to Directors, Managers or Officers of the Bank or any of them either 

severally or jointly with any other persons: 

16,679 Directors . 17,000,15 

90,82,067 Officers . 1,22,98,491.69 

90,98,746 

(viii) Maximum total amount of advances including temporary advances granted during the 
year to the companies or firms in which the Directors of the Bank are interested as 
Directors, Partners or Managing Agents or in the case of private companies, as 
10.18,325 members 

1,52,80,452 (ix) Due from Banking Companies and Nationalised Banks. 


: Rs. , , p 
333,36,35,686.0: 

19,03,03.954.); 

76,09,39,021.0 

Nil 

428,48,78,661.2 


1,23,13,781,9 

Nil 


1,23,15,491.8. 

5,52,809.5 

78,70,729.9; 


P.L. Tandon 
Chainaat 
A.K.Dutt 

A. S. Kahlon 

B. M.Gogte ! 
B.N. Mehrotr; 
l.S. Ahluwatla 
M. Abdulla 

< M.M. Mahaja 

For A.F. Ferguson & Co. For M.C. Bhandari 8> Co. For Khanna <?• Annadhanum S.N. Bliargavc, 

Chartered Accountants Chartered Accountants Chartered Accountants G.D. Khanna Sita Ram V.M.Jakhadc, 

New Delhi V.K. Kalra P C. Surana P.R. Khanna Sr. Chief General V.N. Kak : 

April 3Q, 1974 Partner Partner Partner Fin. Admn, Manager Directors; 
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Auditors' Report 

The President of India; ' 

i; ' 1 

L We have audited the attached Balance Sheet of Punjab National Bank as at 31st December, 1973 and Also the attached 

Profit and Loss Account of the Bank for the year ended upon that date in which are incorporated the returns of 29 branches audited 
by us, 358 branches audited by other auditors, the unaudited returns as at 30.6.1965 of the Pakistan branches (see note 2) aind the 
unaudited returns in respect of 642 branches and one Foreign Exchange Department not visited by us. The branches to be audited 
by us and the branches to be audited by other auditors have been selected by the Bank in accordance with the guidelines issued to 
the Bank by the Reserve Bank of India. 

2. The Balance Sheet and Profit ft Loss Account have been drawn up in Forms ‘A’ and ‘B’ respectively of the third schedule 
of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949. Accordingly, they disclose such matters as were required to be disclosed in the case of Banking 
Companies prior to nationalisation by virtue of the provisions of the said Act as read with the related provisions of the Companies 
Act, 1956. Subject to the (imitations of such disclosure and on the basis of the audit indicated in the first paragraph and subject to 
the adjustments, if any, arising from settlement of issues stated in notes 3,4,5,6 and 7 of the Balance Sheet, we report that: 

(a) In our opinion and to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the 
Bank; 

(i) the Balance Sheet read with the notes thereon is a full and fair Balance Sheet containing the necessary particulars 
and it is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and fair view of the affairs of the Bank as at 31st December, 1973; 

(ii) the Profit and Loss Account read with the notes thereon shows a true balance of profit for the period covered by the 
Account. 

(b) We have obtained all the informations and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary 

, for the purposes of our audit and have found them to be satisfactory. 

(c) The transactions of the Bank which have come to our notice have been within the powers of the Bank. 

(d) The returns received from the branches of the Bank (except for Pakistan branches-see note 2) have been found adequate 
for the purposes of our audit. 


For A.F. Ferguson ft Co. For M.C. Bhandari ft Co. ForKhanna ft Annadhanam 

Chartered Accountants Chartered Accountants Chartered Accountants 


New Delhi V.K. Kalra 

April 30, 1974 Partner 


P.C. Surana P.R. Khanna 

Partner Partner 
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SI No. Name of the Indian Company. 


Name of the Foreign Collaborator. 


Item of Manufacture. 


75. M/s. Larsen and Toubro Limited, 

Bahadurshab Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1. 

76. M/s. The New Central Jute Mills Com¬ 

pany Ltd., 7, Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Marg, New Delhi-110001. 

77. M/s. Viztronik Components (India) Pvt. 

Ltd., 9/2, Richmond Road, Banga¬ 
lore-25. 

?$. M/s. Hindustan Motors Limited, P.O. 
Uttarpara, Hooghly, West Bengal. 

79. M/s. Honeywell India Private Limited, 
(F) Nariman Point, Bombay-1. 

80. Ms/. Abbott Laboratories (India) Pvt. 

Ltd., Jehangir Building, 133, Maha¬ 
tma Gandhi Road, Bombay-1. 

81. M/s. Cigfil Private Ltd,, 151-Mount 

Road, P.B. No. 2780, Madras-600002. 

82. M/s. Phillips Carbon Black Limited, 

31, Netaji Subhash Road, Calcutta- 
700001. 

83. M/s. Semcon Electronics Pvt. Ltd., 85, 

Esplanade Mansion, 144, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bombay-400001, (EPZ) 


84. M/s. Bhargava Beaver (P) Limited, Lai 

(F) Bahadur Shastri Road, Kishangarh 

(Rajasthan) 

85. Mr. Pratap Singh, C-108, Maharani 

Bagh.New Dethi-14. 

86. M/s. Industrial Electronics Private 

Limited, B-107, Industrial Estate, 
Rajajinagar, Banglore-44 

87. M/s. Sundarm Iyengar & Sons Pvt. 

(F) Ltd., TVS Building, West Veli 

Street, Madurai, Tamil Nadu. 

88. M/s. Intex Engineers Pvt. Limited, 

B-5, Industrial Estate, Nasik-423007. 

89. M/s. Fastener Manufacturers (P) Ltd., 

4, Mandeville Gardens, Calcutta-19. 

90. M/s. Hoist-O-Mech Ltd, ‘Sahas’ 4th 

Floor, 414, Vir Savarkar Marg, Prab- 
bhadevi, Bombay-25. 

91. M/s. N;G.E.F. Ltd., Post Bag, 5384, 

Bangalore-1. 

92. Mr R. Bhandari, c/o Mr A.N. Bhan- 
[F) dari, 13-B, Sujan Singh Park, New 

Delhi. 

93. The U.P. State Industrial Corpn. Ltd., 

P.B. No. 4.13, G.T. Road, Kanpur. 

94. M/s. Industrial & Agricultural Engg. 

Co. (Bombay) Pvt. Ltd., 196 Lai 
Bahadur Shastri Mg., Bhandup, 
Bombay-78. 


M/s. Deere and Company, USA. 
M/s. Bended Corpn. of USA. 


M/s. Electronics Universal Corpn., 
USA. 

M/s. Marion Power Shovels, USA. 

M/s. Honeywell Inc., USA. 

M/s. Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, USA. 

M/s. Tennessee Eastman Company, 
Kingsport, U.S.A. 

s M/s. Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, USA. 

M/s. Micro semi conductor Corpn, 
2830 S. Fairviews, Santa Ana, Cali¬ 
fornia, USA. 


M/s. Rudolph Beaver Inc., USA. 


M/s. John DunSembery Company 
Inc. Clifton, New Jersey, USA. 

M/s. Bendix Corporation, Sidney, New 
York, USA. 

M/s. Abex Corporation of New York, 
USA. 

M/s. Wohlert Corporation 708, Grand 
River Avenue, East Lansing Michi- 
gan-48906-USA. 

M/s. Resources & Facilities Corpora¬ 
tion 100, East 42nd Street, New Yor. 

India-West Germany 

M/s. Rudolf Muchna 478 Warsten/ 
Westfalen, West Germany. 

M/s. AEG of West Germany. 

M/s. Graubremese GmbH, 69, Heidel¬ 
berg, West Germany. 

M/s. C. Conradty Nuremberg, West' 
Germany. 

**M/s. Bopp & Reuther (West Ger¬ 
many) and M/S, SOC, Carrago(Italy) 
Milano, Italy. 


Combine Harvesters. 

Carbondioxide absorption and 
Recovery System. 

Electronic Components. 


41 Cubic Yards Capacity Shovels. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Controls. 

Erythromycin etc. 


Acetate Cigarette Filter Rods. 
Carbon Black. 


Plastic Micro diodes, hybrid elect¬ 
ronic Circuits, conductor diodes, 
hybrid electronic circuits, com¬ 
puter core diode arrays and special 
divices. 

Detachable Surgical Blades. 


Slitting Machines etc, 


Connectors. 


Organic Automotive Non-automo¬ 
tive and Industrial Friction 
Material. 

Fly Wheel Ring Gears. 


Heli Coil Products. 


Eddy Current Coupling and Siipring 
Motors. 

Synchronous Machines and DC 
Machines. 

Air Brackes for Automobiles. 


Graphite Electrodes, Anodes. 
Valves Mountings. 


* Joint collaboration with West Germany and Italy. 
—Involves financial participation also. 
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SI. No. Name of the Indian Company. _ Name of the Foreign Collaboration _ Item of Manufacture, 

95. M/s. Bharat Steel Tubes Limited., M/s. Carl Walter, West Germany. Forged Hand Tools. 

Allahabad Bank Building, 17, Parlia- 
ment Street, New Delhi-110001. 

96. M/s. Usha Telehoist Ltd., 14, Priuce M/s. Weyhmusen .& Soehne GmbH, Trunk Mounted Cranes and to 

Street, Calcutta-13. West Germany. accessories. 

97. Mr C.L. Anand, Bank of Baroda M/s. Accumultorenfabrik West, Ger- Storage Batteries 

Building. 7th Floor 16, Parliament Germany. 

Steet, New Delhi-1., 

96. M/s Kothari And Sons, Kothari Build- M/s. Accumulatoren Fabriken, Wil- Automotive Batteries and Trair 

ing, 20, Nungambakkam High Road, helm Hagen A,G, West Germany. Lighting Cells. 

Madras-34 (TN) 

99. M/s. 1BCON Private Ltd., 18, Palace M/s. Metzeler Tyres, West Germany Automobile Tyres and Tubes. 

Road, Bangalore-28. 

100. M/s. Hilversutn Electronics Private M/s. Siemens A,G, West Germany. Ferrite Pot Cores, Memory Cores, 

(F) Limited, 8/6, Nungambakkam High etc. 

Road, Madras-34. 

101. M/s. SLM-Maneklal Industries Limi- M/s. Kautex Worke of West Blow Moulding Machines, 
ted, Vatva, Taluka Dascroi, Ahmeda- Germany, 

bad. 

102. M/s. Laxmichand Bhagaji Limited, M/s. Zahnradfabrik Friedrichshafen, Steering Gears. 

Ramon House, 169, Backbay Recla- West Germany, 
mation. Bombay-20. 

103. M/s. Indian Petrochemicals Corpora- *M/s. Karl Fisher, West Germany and Polyester Filament Yam. 

tion Ltd., P.O. Jawaharnagar, Dist. M/s. Industries Petrochemicas Maxi- 
Baroda, Gujarat State. cana, Mexico (1MSA). 

104. M/s. Power Build Pvt. Ltd., (Mr BI. M/s. Rudolf Muchna KG, West Geared Motors, Drum Motors and 

Petel), Vallabh Vidyanagar, Honest Germany. variable speed gears. 

House, Bakrol Road, Yallabh Vidya¬ 
nagar (Gujarat) 

105 M/s. Super Springs Ltd., 6/4-7D, M/s. C. Faust & Sohn, Schilerstrasse, Metallic Industrial Springs. 

Avanashi Road, Pappanaickenpa- West Germany, 

layam, Coimbatore-18, 

106. Mr K.K. Bhargava, 104‘ Shomset Street, M/s. Aviatronik Ottobrun Bei Muen- Electronic Calculators and Electron^ 

(F) Bombay-400002, chen Rosenheimer Landstr 39, West Clocks. 

Germany. 

107. M/s. Bombay Industrial & Alloy, Steels M/s. Deutsche Edelstahlwerk Aktienge- Cold Rolled Steel Strips. 

Ltd., 32, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, sellschaft, West Germany. 

Bombay-1. 

108. M/s. Narendra Explosive Ltd., 59, M/s. J. Meissner, Koln, West Germany. Explosives. 

(F) Gandhi Road, Dehradun (UP) 

109. M/s. Calico Industrial Engineers M/s. Johannes Mensehnor Textile Vertical High Speed Cloth Cleaninj 

Chakala Works, Andheri Bombay- Maschinenfabrik Vierseen, 11, Dulkhan, & Shearing machines. 

400093. Dulkhen, West Germany. 

110. M/s. Mantons (Bangalore) Private M/s. Donn Hoff and Co. K.G. Elekro- Taperee Rotor Brake Electric 

Limited, 25, Residency Road, Banga- motoon, Week 5158, Honnem/KOLN, Motors. 

lore-25. West Germany.. 

111. M/s. Industrial & Agricultural Engg. M/s. L. & C. Steinmueller GmbH, 527 Gas Burners. 

Co. (Bombay) Pvt. Ltd., 196, Lai Gummersbac, Rhineland, West Ger- 

Bahadur Shastri Marg, Bhandup, many. 

Bombay-78. 

112. M/s. Pfeiffer Machine Manufacturing (1) M/s. Pfeiffer GmbH, Ettlingen, W. Machines for fabrication of Spun 

Co. of India Ltd., 23, Subha Rao Germany Pipes, Poles, Pipes etc. 

Avenue Modras-6. (2) M/s. Vacuum Concrete (Over seas) 

Ltd., West Germany. 

113. Mr L. Narayan Raina, C-171, Defence M/s. Beral Bremsbeiy Kg. Wilhelm Clutch Facings. 

Colony, New Delhi. Berges, 5277, Marien Heide, W. 

Germany. 

ABSTRACT 

1. Approvals including financial participation also. =*= 19 

2. Technical collaboration. = 94 

Total - 113 

* Joint collaboration with West Germany and Mexico. 

F—“Involves financial participation also. 
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There was never any doubt that the 
Consortium would cough up. If never¬ 
theless Mr M. G. Kaul chose to do his 
bit or globe-trotting before the Paris 
meeting and indulged in discreet bouts 
of diplomatic rib-tickling in various capitals, it was perhaps largely because bureau¬ 
crats, like ministers, have easy exchange permits and will travel. Canada and Japan 
apart, no assisting government was inclined at any time to make a mountain out L of 
the molehill at Pokhran. 

Ottawa, of course, has the advantage of an automatic American nuclear umbrella. 
This however does not mean that the world should suspect the idealistic repugnance 
of the people and the government of Canada to the application of atomic energy 
research or development to any but peaceful purposes. Since Ottawa believes that, 
in devising a nuclear test explosion, the government of India has directly or indirectly 
availed itself of the assistance it has received from Canada for setting up nuclear reac¬ 
tors, it has been asking itself whether it should not review its policies or programmes 
of economic cooperation with New Delhi. There have certainly been signs of a 
punishing mood on its part. Quite apart from declaring that it would have nothing 
further to do with schemes of cooperation with India in atomic energy research or 
development, the Canadian government has proposed to re-examine its attitude towards 
development assistance to India in the area of industrial projects. Meanwhile, 
Canadian assistance in such matters as food or s other essential commodities, such as 
fertilizers, is to continue. 

As for Japan's over-reaction to the Indian nuclear test explosion, Tokyo, for certain 
economic reasons of its own, is currently not over-keen on extending its development 
aid obligations. It may not therefore be unfair to suggest that it is only seizing on 
a more or less convenient excuse. Even so, the Japanese government has still not 
been able to find sufficient justification for adopting a wholly negative attitude and has 
consequently merely decided that it sees no reason to increase its level of development 
assistance to India at least until such time as it is convinced that Indian economic prio¬ 
rities have not become hopelessly perverted by New Delhi's recently revealed enthu¬ 
siasm for advanced nuclear technology. 

The Consortium as such has agreed to provide India with $ 1,400 million out of 
which $ 600 million would be for project assistance. The greater part of the balance 
of | 800 million earmarked for non-project assistance will be in the form of debt relief. 
These amounts are slightly larger than those pledged for the year 1973, but if reactions 
in New Delhi have been more than those simply of satisfaction, it is not because the 
Indian economy docs not need or cannot usefully employ much more external resources 
than have been offered at Paris. On the contrary, an assurance of a steady flow of a 
relatively high level of external resources for the next five years would restore to India's 
fifth Plan, still struggling to be truly born, some promise of successful survival. If 
nevertheless the Consortium’s performance has been viewed in New Delhi in a more 
or less cheerfully philosophical mood, it is because the government of India’s own 
major strategy is now being directed towards more effectively internationalizing the 
means and machinery of development assistance. This is why Mr Cliavan, after attend¬ 
ing the final meeting of the Committee of Twenty in Washington, found it diploma¬ 
tically necessary and useful to express forcefully the disappointment of developing coun¬ 
tries with US and West German attitudes in opposing the linking of SDRs with deve¬ 
lopment aid, India's Finance minister in fact has gone on record to the effect that if 
the needs and wishes of the developing countries are not adequately met in this respect 
when the package of international monetary reform is finally assembled, India and 
other developing countries may well be compelled to obstruct or oppose the reform 
scheme itself. 

, Meanwhile Britain, thanks to the Labour government’s philosophy of liberalized 
i development aid, has emerged from the Paris meeting as India’s principal source of 
economic assistance in the current year. The Federal Republic of Germany, always 
a substantial contributor, continues to retain that position, whereas the United States, 
which in the past had contributed the lion's share of development assistance may be 
in no hurry to re-capture tj^at role; here, much would depend on rapport being re- 
* established between Wa^lington and New Delhi on a number of issues of which deve¬ 
lopment aid would be only one. 

Not all of the problems of development aid to India are of other governments’ making. 


Kaul and the 
Consortium 
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On the contrary, the government of 
India’s attitude itself has been hypocritical 
often and tortuous most ofnhe time. 
New Delhi must now make up its mind 
on how much of the foreign exchange 
the country needs is to be earned 
through exports and how much 
to be secured in the form of foreign 
private capital. On the export front 
there has perhaps been some purification 
of motives or at least clarification of 
intentions. New Delhi, evidently, would 
be happy to encourage export earnings 
at* much as possible. Here the circums¬ 
tances of international trade have lately 
supplemented India’s own export effort. 
The value of exports, which had improved 
by 22 per cent in 1972-73, went up further 
by 23 per cent in 1973-74. However, 
continuity of advance^at this or similar rate 
cannot be taken for granted; production 
costs in India are rising and markets 
abroad for Indian goods arc once again 
becoming price-conscious. Above all 
there is vast uncertainty even over the 
immediate future of international trade, 
thanks to possibilities of recession in 
several industrialized countries. 

There is therefore every need for New 
Delhi trying to do more than it had ever 
done before to attract foreign private 
capital. This is particularly relevant to 
India’s economic relations with Japan 
since the Japanese attach very much 

Prices on the 
rampage 

An accentuation of inflationary pressures 
within the country, with continuing rise 
in money supply and a shortfall in agri¬ 
cultural production, and the impact of 
the international oil crisis htfve been res¬ 
ponsible for a galloping rise in prices of 
different commodities. The index of 
wholesale prices has increased by over 27 
per cent in the past year to 290.9 as on 
May 4, 1974, and there are indications 
that the rise in the wholesale index will 
continue uninterrupted for several months. 

While shortages of foodgrains, edible 
oils, steel, aluminium, heavy chemicals, fer¬ 
tilisers and other items have led to a sky¬ 
rocketing of prices in the open market and 
traders are making hay clandestinely where 
unrealistic controls have kept down ex¬ 
factory prices at artificial levels for some 
commodities, the cost of imports has be¬ 
come so prohibitive in particular directions 
that indigenously produced goods have 
become attractively cheaper even though 
the Indian consumer may feci that there 
has been a near doubling of prices in a 


more importance to private investments 
of Japanese capital abroad than to Japa¬ 
nese loans and credits as means of eco¬ 
nomic cooperation with other countries. 
Indeed, direct investments by Japanese 
companies in developing countries form 
the major part of what Tokyo regards as 
its development aid performance. If 
India could attract a larger flow of Japa¬ 
nese private capital, it should be able 
to make good such deceleration of Japa¬ 
nese development assistance as there 
might be because of the Japanese govern¬ 
ment’s political reactions to the Indian 
nuclear test explosion. That India would 
need all the foreign exchange it could 
get is only too true. In spite of the special 
oil credits arranged with Iran or Iraq, 
New Delhi is finding it necessary to force 
down its consumption of petroleum pro¬ 
ducts drastically further even while rais¬ 
ing its foreign exchange allocation for 
the import of crude. The brutal truth is 
that no country, which is faced with 
rates of inflation as high as India is now 
experiencing, can afford to be complacent 
about its external accounts. No wonder, 
then, despite the relatively liberal import 
policy announced by the government 
earlier this year, much of industrial 
India is nervously speculating about 
what the position would be tomorrow 
or the day after where essential imports 
of raw materials or components are con¬ 
cerned. 


four-year period and the country’s economy 
is under severe pressure. 

It is now clear that wholesale prices 
for even agricultural commodities and 
manufactured goods, which are available 
in their required volume from indigenous 
sources, cannot be rolled back to the level 
of even 1971-72 not to speak of 1961-62. 
The cost of agricultural inputs has risen so 
inordinately that it will be a great achieve¬ 
ment if market values for foodgrains and 
agricultural raw materials are maintain¬ 
ed around the levels contemplated by the 
government. The procurement prices 
for wheat and paddy have been 
already raised steeply and it is expected 
that these will be raised further when pro¬ 
curement operations out of kharif crops 
commence later in the year. With the 
near doubling of the pool price for some 
nitrogenous fertilisers, costlier pesticides 
and higher wages for labour, it will not 
be surprising if the procurement price 
of wheat has to be raised later in the 
year to Rs 120 per quintal from Rs 105 
per quintal. With a larger gross income 
from food crops it has been demanded by 
the cane lobby in UP and Bihar that the 
minimum price of cane should be raised 
to even Rs 100 per tonne while sugar mills 
should agree to pay a higher price of Rs 


150 per tonne, As* regards raw cotton 
fears of shortage and cosily imports have 
led to an increase in prices in recent 
months by over 35 per cent. Edible oils 
are in acute shortage and with a spurt in 
the international markets also the govern¬ 
ment has been experiencing difficulty in 
meeting the needs of imported soybean 
oil on a subsidised basis for maintaining 
output of vanaspati at the desired level. 

These developments clearly indicate 
that high prices have come to stay and a 
further rise in the cost of living can be 
prevented only if strenuous efforts arc 
made to boost agricultural production 
with a higher output of fertilisers and 
insecticides and easier power availability 
for operating pumpsets, In the industrial 
sector too the government has latterly 
realised the importance of adopting a 
pragmatic approach. It has however not 
recognised fully the devastating effect that 
imported inflation has on the price struc¬ 
ture and the advantage that could accrue 
to the economy with the provision of ne¬ 
cessary incentives for raising the output 
of strategic industries. The increase in 
the pool prices for urea by 90 per cent, for 
ammonium sulphate by 58 per cent, and 
for calcium ammonium nitrate by 70 per 
cent has been mainly due to the heavy 
subsidy involved in the marketing of im¬ 
ported fertilisers on the basis of earlier 
pool prices. 

It is noteworthy that out of the 
increase in the pool price by Rs 95ft 
per tonne for urea as much as Rs 610 per 
tonne is as a result of the subsidy involved 
in the marketing of imported fertilisers. 
The Indian producers are no doubt getting 
an increase of about 30 per cent in their 
selling prices. But the cost of naphtha 
has nearly doubled and no great benefit 
is derived by them out of the price revi¬ 
sion. While a more liberal policy would 
have improved their profitability signifi¬ 
cantly, it should not be overlooked, that 
the dependence on impojts of fertilisers 
for about 50 per cent of our requirements 
is resulting in a heavy drain of foreign ex¬ 
change resources. If only the capacity of 
the industry could be utilised to an aver¬ 
age of 85 per cent there could be an in¬ 
crease in the production by nearly six lakh 
tonnes of nitrogen which could be helpful 
in saving foreign exchange expenditure 
for Rs 300erores ! 

Likewise in aluminium the loss pf pro¬ 
duction in 1973 alone was 50,000 tonnes 
of virgin metal due to power shortage and 
other factors. The main producers were 
also complaining that the government had 
not taken adequate note of the increase 
in manufacturing expenses due to costlier 
petroleum, coke, power, heavy chemicals 
and other items. After considerable hesi¬ 
tation the ex-factory price was raised^ by 
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a little over Rs 1,000 per tonne while the 
industry had been asking for an increase 
of at least Rs 2,000 per tonne. Even at 
the enhanced level Indian virgin metal 
costs only about 50 per cent of imported 
metal. 

The position is the same in regard to 
steel, wood pulp, rayon and staple fibre 
and long-staple cotton required for pro¬ 
ducing superfine fabrics. The petroche¬ 
mical units too are seriously handicapped 
on account of a jump in international 
prices of caprolactum, DMT and other 
items. Because of the difficulties expe¬ 
rienced by the DMT plant in the public 
sector and the delay in commissioning 
the caprolactum unit, the output of poly¬ 
ester fibre and nylon yarn has been seri¬ 
ously affected. The supply situation may 
improve in the coming months with ar¬ 
rangements for imports and a higher level 
of internal production. The selling prices 
for synthetic fibres and blended fabrics 
will however remain high as imports are 
costlier than similar indigenous basic raw 
materials. 

The tyre industry too lias been badly 
hit by imported inflation. The frequent 
adjustments in selling price for carbon 
black, a steep rise in the cost of nylon 
fabrics and rayon tyre cord and an increa¬ 
se in price of natural and synthetic rubber 
compelled many producers to operate at 
a loss. The government decided rather 
promptly to lift control over prices though 
it had vetoed earlier the proposed revised 
selling prices and imposed statutory con¬ 
trols. Nylon truck tyres arc now dearer 
by 52 per cent, rayon truck tyres by 27 
per cent and passenger car tyres by 18 per 
cent. The distribution system has been 
streamlined in order to eliminate black¬ 
marketing. The authorities have not 
however been appreciating fully the diffi¬ 
culties of cement producers in spite of 
higher freight charges, costlier coal and an 
increase in the emoluments of workers. 
The adjustment has so far been effected 
only in respect of additional freight char¬ 
ges and the coal subsidy. The recommen¬ 
dations of the Tariff Commission 
have yet to be implemented. It is hoped 
that an early announcement will be made 
in this regard and the industiy will be 
enabled to function on a reasonably pro¬ 
fitable basis and fulfil also its export obli¬ 
gations. 

With higher selling prices for agricultu¬ 
ral commodities and manufactured goods 
and costlier transport facilities it will be 
incorrect to expect that the upward trend 
in wholesale prices can be reversed signi¬ 
ficantly. As there are no indications 
that crude oil prices will decline and the 
developed countries are also trying to 


overcome their difficulties by boosting 
export prices for commodities in which 
they have a special advantage, the govern* 
ment has to regularise the inflation jn 
prices that has already taken place and 
adopt measures which will prevent a fur¬ 
ther build up of new pressures. As it has 
been amply demonstrated that Indian 
goods are relatively cheaper in the new 
context and industrial production can be 
stepped up substantially with a better use 
of existing capacity, the recent pragmat* 
ism displayed when revising selling prices 

Restructuring 

power 

The decision of the union ministry of 
Irrigation and Power to reconstitute the 
Central Electricity Authority (CEA), is to 
be welcomed. The deliberations of the 
seminar organised bv the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry in 
Calcutta in February last were a clear 
indication that there was an urgent need 
for such a step in the interest of resolving 
the power crisis in the country on a long¬ 
term basis. 

Although this statutory body—set up 
under the Indian Electricity Act-—has 
been in existence for quite some time, it 
has not been able to make any significant 
impact because of two major reasons. 
Firstly, till lately it had been entrusted 
with only the limited task of advising the 
ministry on power development program¬ 
mes. Secondly, its members have been 
only part-time. The reconstitution 
scheme, which was elaborated by the 
minister for Irrigation and Power, Mr 
K. C. Pant, at a news conference here a 
few days ago, aims at overcoming both 
these shortcomings and making the CEA 
an effective instrument for accelerating 
the implementation of the power schemes 
included in the fifth Plan. 

The CEA will now consist of whole¬ 
time members, who, besides assisting the 
ministry in the formulation of the national 
power policy, shall discharge several other 
important functions. These include: (i) 
examination of state power plans and 
according of final technical approval to 
them; (ii) monitoring of the implementa¬ 
tion of state projects; (iii) assisting in the 
allocation and supply of the necessary 
material inputs; including financial 
resources, (iv) helping and ensuring effec¬ 
tive co-ordination between machinery 
manufacturers, on the one hand, and the 
managements of power stations, on the 
other; tv) coordinating of research 
activities, (vi) evolving of guidelines for 
the fixation of rates for inter-state 
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for manufactured goods and procurement 
prices for foodgrains should continue to 
be in evidence. If only a determined bid 
could be made to boost agricultural and 
industrial production with the provision 
of necessary facilities and incentives, some 
stability would be imparted to the price 
structure. The developments in the third 
quarter of this year have great significance 
as it wilt be possible to determine what 
exactly has been the ultimate impact of the 
oil crisis and competitive price hiking by 
the developed countries. 


transfers of power; and (vii) establishment 
and running of training institutes. The 
vesting of all these functions in the CEA 
would make it the apex body not only fbr 
the scrutiny and approval Of all state 
power projects but also a watch-dog of 
implementation. 

As the CEA is envisaged to be the sole 
advisory body of the ministry in so far as 
the power sector is concerned, by implica¬ 
tion it will look after the central and the 
joint sector (centre-state) projects also, 
even though they would be implemented 
by separate companies or corporations—* 
the DVC in the joint sector and u new 
company proposed to be set up to manage 
the central projects. It is heartening to 
note that the central government has 
decided to participate* in power generation 
in a much bigger way in future than has 
been the case hitherto. Of the 16.5 million 
KW additional generation capacity to be 
commissioned during the fifth Plan period 
in terms of the 1978-79 target of 35 million 
KWs, 13 per cent will be in the central 
and joint sectors and 87 per cent in the 
state sector. Till now the primary power 
generation agency has been the state elec¬ 
tricity boards. 

Simultaneously with the reconstitution 
of the CEA, it is proposed to restructure 
the state electricity boards. The ideas in 
regard to the reorganisation of these 
boards, however, have yet to crystallise. 
Mr Pant has had discussions recently with 
various state governments on the subject 
and proposes to pursue them in July with 
the remaining states. 

The restructuring of the state electricity 
boards is envisaged to be done only in 
consultation with state governments, 
although some suggestions have been 
mooted by the centre on its own. The 
most important suggestion made to state 
governments, in the interest of timely 
implementation of new generation and 
distribution projects and the maximisation 
of the availability of power from the 
existing installations, is that the genera¬ 
tion and distribution functions should 
be separated. Two alternatives have 
been proposed for this purpose. One is 
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that separate boards, corporations or 
companies should be set up to took after 
generation of power. Bulk salps would 
be made by these boards, corporations or 
companies to the state electricity boards 
for distribution. The second alternative 
is that separate cadres should be created 
in the state electricity boards themselves 
for generation and distribution. 

These proposals have not yet found 
favour with several state governments. 
They have also been criticised vehemently 
by Mr Harbans Singh, president of the 
All-India Power Engineers Federation. 
(A1PEF), who has expressed the view that 
the setting up of two separate bodies for 
generation and distribution or the separa¬ 
tion of the cadres for the two purposes 
would result in conflicts the resolving of 
which will not be an easy job. There 
would be unnecessary acrimony between 
the two bodies or wings and in times of 
breakdowns or shortages of power, each 
would try to pass on the blame to the 
other. Many legal complications may 
also arise, as it would probably not be 
possible to transfer a person against his 
will from the joint cadre to the separate 
generation cadre or the new generation 
companies or corporations proposed to be 
set up. Mr Harbans Singh fears that 
instead of accelerating the implementation 
of the fifth Plan state power projects, the 
proposals of the centre in respect of the 
reorganisation of state electricity boards 
might aggravate the situation, because the 
new set-up would take a few years to 
really come to grips with the problems of 
expeditious implementation of projects. 

These misgivings of Mr Harbans Singh 
are not unwarranted. But there also can 
be no denying the fact that the functioning 
of state electricity boards has to be 
streamlined. The AIPEF chief would like 
this streamlining to be done through put¬ 
ting at the helm of affairs of these boards 
technical personnel instead oknon-techm- 
cal politicians or the favoured administra¬ 
tive service officers. But this can hardly 
solve the problem. It cannot be denied 
by Mr Harbans Singh that the affairs of 
several state electricity boards which are 
headed by technical people also leave 
much to be desired. What really matters 
is the competence of the person at the 
helm of affairs of an organisation. 

With the magnitude of the work of 
state electricity boards growing fast, there 
apparently is a sound basis for the bifur¬ 
cation of the functions of generation and 
distribution. To overcome the difficulties 
of attracting personnel to the job of 
generation, some incentives may have to 
thought of. 

No changes, of course, are proposed 
in the set-up of the regional electricity 


boards which at present consist of the 
representatives of the state electricity 
boards in the concerned regions. It is 
felt that voluntary cooperation among the 
constituent states is yielding wholesome 
results. It is, however, proposed to make 
the regional boards fully responsible for 
running the regional load despatch 
stations and for arranging the integrated 
working of the power systems in the con¬ 
stituent states. To enable them to shoulder 
this responsibility and also to perform the 
new task of setting up inter-state transmis¬ 
sion links, wherever needed—which is 


High cost 

of coal 

The government of India announced on 
June 2 an increase in the price of coal by 
Rs 10 per tonne with retrospective effect 
from April 1 this year. The decision to 
raise the price was not unexpected since it 
was well known that the costs of produc¬ 
tion of coal had sharply shot up recently 
due to various reasons and that the con¬ 
sumers [therefore would be called upon to 
foot the bill. But it was never 4 thought that 
the government would enforce the higher 
price with retrospective effect. The legal 
implications of this decision are'not imme¬ 
diately clear but, surely, from the econo¬ 
mic and the moral point of view it will be 
difficult to defend this action of the Coal 
Mines Authority (CMA). 

Neither the union ministry of Steel 
and Mines nor the Coal Mines Authority 
seems to have carefully considered the im- 

Increase in Coal Price 


proposed to be entrusted to them—some 
strengthening of their permanent staff 
might be necessary. 

The proposals of the union ministry 
of Irrigation and Power about the restruc¬ 
turing of the organisational set-up OF the 
elecricity industry, indeed,are quite whole¬ 
some. But what is more gratifying to 
note is that the union government has 
decided to accord to this industry in the 
matter of supply of scarce material inputs, 
including finances, priority next only to 
defence. 


plications of enforcing the price increase 
from April. How exactly are suppliers 
of coal going to realise the difference in 
price? Between April 1 and June 2, when 
the decision was announced, huge quanti¬ 
ties of coal would have been supplied by 
rail and road to consumers all over 
the country. Apart from the railways, 
steel plants and power houses and the 
other public sector undertakings, coal is 
consumed by several major industries, be¬ 
sides a large number of small industries 
throughout the country. It may be that 
some of the bulk consumers may readily 
agree to pay the difference in price but 
how is it to be realised from the thousands 
of small consumers some of whom may 
have even gone out of business. After 
nationalisation it has been the practice of 
the CMA to sell coal on cash basis except 
for bulk consumers. The credit and dis¬ 
count facilities which were offered by the 
private owners were stopped and payments 
had to be made in advance. It is now 
feared that the decision to enforce price 
increase with effect from April 1 will create 
many difficulties and complications for 

after Nationalisation 


Category 

Price per- 
tonne imme¬ 
diately 
before na¬ 
tionalisa¬ 
tion 

Price per- 
tonne ann¬ 
ounced by 
CMA after 
nationali¬ 
sation 

(From 31.1.73) 

Price 
from 1st 
April ’74 

Percentage increase in 
present prices 

6ver those Over those 
before na- announced 
tionalisa- by CMA 
tion immediately 

after na¬ 
tionalisation 


Rs/Tonne 

Rs/Tonne 

Rs/Tonne 





Steam Coal 



Selected A 

45.00 

48.00 

59.00 

31 

23 

Selected B 

42.00 

45.00 

56.00 

35 

27 

Grade I 

39.00 

42.00 

54.00 

38 

28 

Grade 11 

35.00 

38.00 

49.60 

43 

31 


* 

Slack Coal 



Selected A 

44.00 

AIM 

57.75 

32 

23 

Sleeted B 

39.00 

42.00 

55.65 

43 

33 

Grade 1 

36.00 

39.00 

52.75 

47 

36 

Grade 11 

32.00 

35.00 

46.35 

44 

31 
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the CMA, the consumers and the coal 
merchants. Besides, is not New Delhi 
setting up a bad precedent by announcing 
price increases with retrospective 
effect? 

It has been the general experience in 
our country that soon after the take-over 
or nationalisation of an industry its prices 
go up. Coal has been no exception to 
this trend. The figures in the table on 
page 1246 clearly bring out to what 
extent coal prices have increased 
after nationalisation. 

It is instructive to recall that when coal 
was in the private sector the government 
was always most reluctant to permit an 
increase in its selling price even when it 
was fully justified by the rise in the cost 
of production. Mr B.P. Agarwala, the 
chairman of the Indian Mining Associa¬ 
tion, pointed out in his presidentol ad¬ 
dress at its annual meeting held in Cal¬ 
cutta on March 29 this year, that in the 
decade up to the take-over of the coking 
coal mines, the price of Grade A coking 
coal rose from Rs 30,00 to only Rs 45.00 
a tonne but in less than two and a half 
years since, it had risen considerably, the 
price of Grade A coking coal having been 
raised by no less than Rs 41.95 per tonne, 
this including a sharp increase of Rs 36.00 


per tonne on just one occasion. "The 
thought bemuses me", said Mr Agarwala, 
“that had a fraction of the price increase 
since the take-over been permitted to the 
private sector in coal, it would have found 
all the resources necessary to finance ail 
expansion called for in our great ende- 
vours”. He added with “pardonable 
pride’* that despite a fair price for coal 
being denied to the industry, the private 
sector had judiciously ploughed back as 
well as invested afresh in order to increase 
capacities to the requisite levels as laid 
down in the five year Plans. 

The higher price of coal will, of 
course, have an inflationary effect on the 
country’s economy. It is all the more 
important therefore that the government 
should take energetic measures to improve 
the all-round efficiency of the coal indus¬ 
try. This however is not going to be easy 
because, apart from the power shortage 
dnd other difficulties like scarcity of trans¬ 
port facilities, the industrial relations in 
coal continue to be unsatisfactory. Neither 
officers nor workers nor the other catego¬ 
ries of employees in the collieries seem 
to be in a mood to put forth their best 
efforts in order to increase the production 
and improve the quality of coal. So long 
as inter-union rivalry continues to vitiate 
labour relations, one wonders to what ex¬ 


tent the government’s efforts to improve 
productivity will succeed in the near future. 

The fifth five-year Plan has laid great 
emphasis on the importance of the coal 
industry and the imperative need to ex-' 
pand its production. In whichever way 
the Plan is finalised, there is no doubt that 
the country will continue to need subs¬ 
tantially larger quantities of coal than 
what is now being produced. The over¬ 
all requirements by the end of the Plan 1 
are estimated at 135 million tonnes, inc- | 
tuding 32 million tonnes of coking coal, 1 
two million tonnes of blendable coal and ! 
101 million tonnes of non-coking coal. 1 
“The magnitude of expansion in the pro- 1 
duction of coal from 79 million tonnes 1 
in 1973-74 to 135 million tonnes in 1978- ! 
79”, says the Planning Commission, “will ' 
put severe strain on the managerial and j 
technological capabilities of the organisa- 1 
tions engaged in coal raising and will re- 1 
quire coordinated and energetic action 1 
both on the part of the public sector under¬ 
takings and the government”. Unless 
Mr Malaviya, minister for Steel and ; 
Mines, succeeds in ensuring “coordinated 
and energetic action”, not only will pro -1 
duction not increase to the desired level, | 
the country will have to pay still higher ; 
prices (with retrospective effect?) for its 1 
requirements of thip basic raw material. ■ 
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had not generated 
atomic thought 


Today the world is in its element as it finds itself in the atomic age. But the discoveries of modern times 
• echo the atomic theories of ancient India—-theories that were brilliant explanations of the physical 
structure of the universe. An atomic theory was taught by Pakudha Kaiyayana an older contemporary 
of Buddha. Indian atomic thought thus originated before Democritus the great Greek philosopher- 
one of the founders of the atomic theory. In physics and other spheres Indian talents have enriched the 
world. We at L&T continue the tradition by enriching life through industrial development. The soutce 
of our energy is the vast reservoir of technical know-how generated over 35 years. It has spurred us 
on to manufacture equipment for India's nuclear power projects The reactor vessel, fabricated for the 
first time in India, is an example. In order to foster the growth of nuclear power, we have set up modem 
fabrication facilities; formed a specialist cell for handling design, fabrication, application of new techni¬ 
ques. We are a vast industrial complex designing, manufacturing, installing plant and equipment for 
every vital industry. The secret of our success lies in the individual talents of over 10,000 people in our 
associate and subsidiary companies and our network Of offices all over India- 

LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED P.O. Box 278, Bombay 400038 
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Restructuring of HSL Steel Prices# 
Pruning of Plan • Aid from Consortium 


ous governmental agcncic\ the functions j 
of HSL automatically got i educed to the \ 
running of the plants under its charge and * 
the organising of the sales of their pro- * 
ducts. : 


With the recent registration of the 
Central Engineering and Designs Bureau 
(CEDB) — till lately a subsidiary of 
Hindustan Steel Ltd (HSL) — as a sepa¬ 
rate company under the name of Metallur¬ 
gical and Engineering Consultants (India) 
Ltd * and the formation of Ispat India to 
take over from HSL the imports and ex¬ 
ports of steel, the union government has 
initiated in right earnest the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the public sector steel industry. 
Under this reorganisation programme, 
which was a natural corollary to the set¬ 
ting up of the Steel Authority of India 
Ltd (SAIL) as a holding company a cou¬ 
ple of years ago, and the formation of se¬ 
parate companies for the Bokaro, Visa- 
khapatnam, Vijaynagar and Salem steel 
plants, HSL is expected to be split up soon 
into four other companies. Three o*' 
these will look after the Durgapur, Rour- 
kela and Bhilai steel plants. The fourth 
one is envisaged to be entrusted with the 
task of undertaking domestic sales of steel. 
For the time being, the company looking 
after the Durgapur steelworks will also 
manage the Durgapur alloy steel plant. 
The Indian Iron and Steel Company, the 
management of which was taken over 
by the union government about two years 
ago, it may be recalled, is already being 
run as a separate entity. 

reasons for delay 

Although the decision to restructure 
HSL was taken by late Mohan Kumara- 
mangalam soon after the coming into ex¬ 
istence of SAIL and it had also received 
the approval of the union cabinet, it could 
not be implemented till recently primarily 
owing to three reasons. These were: (i) 
the heavy stamp duty involved in regis¬ 
tering separate companies: (ii) the evol¬ 
ving of a formula for the apportioning 
of the accumulated loss of HSL (nearly 
Rs 300 crores, out of which more than 
half has been incurred by the Durgapur 
steelworks alone, and (iii) the resistance 
from some sections of HSL management. 


The registration of CEDB as a separate 
company is a sure enough indication of 
the fact that the problem of stamp duty 
has been resolved. The decision on the 
apportioning of the accumulated loss 
among the new companies into which HSL 
is to be split up is expected to be taken 
soon. So far as resistance from some 
sections of the management of HSL is 
concerned, it still remains. But the re¬ 
structuring of HSL. it is understood, is 
not now to be allowed to be held up 
because of this. 

main argument 

The main argument of those opposed 
to the restructuring of HSL is that mere 
splitting up of this organisation into some 
separate companies is not going to im¬ 
prove the working of the three steel 
plants managed by it. What matters is 
the ensuring of adequate inputs of the 
right quality to these plants Uicit proper 
maintenance, building up of harmonious 
labour-management relations and pro¬ 
viding of the right type of leadership. 
These sections, however, seem to forget 
that separate managements fully account¬ 
able for their acts of omission and com¬ 
mission, can tackle these problems more 
effectively than a monolithic management 
looking after several units with complex 
problems. When the Durgapur, Bhilai 
and Rourkcla steel plants were merged 
into HSL in the sixties, the main advan¬ 
tage which was expected to accrue from 
this step was that the scarce managerial 
talent in the steel industry would be more 
effectively utilised than would have been 
the case if every steel plant was to hunt 
for talent. It was also felt that the mer¬ 
ger of the three steel plants would result 
in some economies and better coordina¬ 
tion among them. 

With the formation of SAIL as the 
apex body in the steel industry not only 
for planning its future growth but also for 
sorting out all \U problems with the vari- 


trading company j 

Till lately HSL has also been handling 5 
imports and exports of steel as a cmialisiug 
agency and indeed has profiled from this 
trading function. But, surely, it cannot 
object to a new organisation handling im- ’ 
port and export business when the magni¬ 
tude of this business can he expected *o J 
grow. The formation of a new company 
lor handling the internal distribution of j 
steel under the aegis'of SAIL similarly, is ; 
warranted as coordination is to lie effected ", 
not only among the sales operations of the j 
three steel plants under the change of HSL . 
but also among those of the other steel ( 
plants which are being managed or set up \ 
as separate entities. \ 

The new companies to ho emved out of i 
HSL will be allowed complete indepen- j 
dcncc in their operation^, f heir manage- j 
meats, like tho.>e of other public sector t 
steel projects, will be individually account- j 
able for I licit performance, production and \ 
profits and losses. ] 

* i 

An upward icvision in steel prices is | 
indicated by knowcdgcablc circles here. | 
The prices of construction steel — bars, 
rods, etc. — were stepped up in November 
last. The prices of other categories of sled 
may be raised in the near future as the 
continued rise in global steel prices has 
made Indian steel perhaps the cheapest 
in the world. 

, Apart from the rise in woild steel pri¬ 
ces - the imported sit uv turn I steel, for 
instance, currently cods Rs 4500/5500 per 
tonne, as against the coni rolled price of 
about Rs 15( 0/2000 a tonne for the indi¬ 
genous steel of this category - - two fac¬ 
tor? that arc stated to warrant an increase 
in steel prices in general arc: (i) lack of 
control over the prices of products made 
out of controlled steel and (ii) the gro¬ 
wing tendency on the part of some con- 
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sumers to accelerate their 
rations. The lifting of control ... „ 
traction steel is also not ruled on! 


ope- 

‘ COJ 1 S-* 


o<||0 b&teeety 
" iilnwl to" 


The union government is keen to see 
that the central budgetary deficit this year 
does not exceed the estimate of Rs 125 
5 crows which was presented by the Finance 
minister* Mr Y.B. Chavan, on February 28, 
At a full-fledged meeting of the Planning 
Commission, which was presided over by 
the prime minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
herself it was decided to readjust this year’s 
budgetary allocations for both Plan and 
non-Plan expenditure programmes so that 
the budgetary deficit could be contained 
within the above limit. 

high-level committees 

Two high-level committees, to be hcad- 
ded by the Cabinet secretary, Mr B.D. 
Pande, and the Finance secretary, Mr M.G. 
Kaul, arc being constituted to review the 
Plan and non-Plan expenditures, respec¬ 
tively, in the light of the mounting costs 
due to the continuing uptrend in prices, 
it is felt that the sharp rise in prices since 
last year has already upset all Plan cal¬ 
culations which were based on the 1972 
price level and trends. 


T^e pa<dc*geprogr Tws 
the prices spiral js under*, 
viitg final consideration, 3 

; : '■ •• 4 4 *• 

It is encouraging to note that even 
though some harsh words are reported to 
have been said by Canada and Japan 
at the Paris meeting \ of Aid-India 
Consortium about recent underground ex¬ 
plosion of a nuclear device in the Pokhran 
range of the Rajasthan desert, the con¬ 
sortium has not been swayed by this cri¬ 
ticism. It has decided to make available 
to us this year aid to the extent of S 1,400 
million, as envisaged in the World Bank’s 
report on the state of our economy. As¬ 
sistance to the extent of $ 800 million has 
been pledged in free foreign exchange. 
Nearly $ 270 million out of it—about 45 
per cent of the total repayments due this 
year to the members of the consortium- 
are to be in the form of debt relief. The 
remaining sum of $ 600 million has been 
pledged in the form of project aid. West 
Germany, France, Sweden, the Nether¬ 
lands and the United Kingdom, it is 
learnt, have raised their assistance by 


VS?t 4V‘t&an<U 
respectively; <oVef. the 3asOf 
Japan has pledged the 
last year. (Swaz is understood to h£ 
promised to centime assistliiice lbr agri¬ 
cultural and other purposes but not for 
nuclear research. It is also said to have 
indicated that it would not reschedule 
the loans provided in the past for our 
nuclear programme. 


¥he amounts pledged by some 
countries are stated m be as fitffdWs : 
Japan—30,100 million yen (7,0Q0 xnttlion 
yen commodity aid, ll,0(j0 million^yen 
prcject aid and 12,100 million yen debt 
relief); Canada— $75 million for food 
and fertilizers; the Netherlands—82 .mil¬ 
lion guilders; the United States—$75 
million (debt relief); Sweden—265 rail* 
lion kronors; France 274 million francs 
(of this, 75 miUion francs will be for the 
nuclear programme); and West Germany 
360 million D marks (of this, 130 mil¬ 
lion D marks will be for debt relief). 
The other countries have yet td firmly 
pledge their assistance. 


Some more funds, it is gathered, will 
have to be found for pushing through the 
core sector programmes. So, the less 
priority programmes may have to suffer 
cuts in allocations. In the non-Plan ex¬ 
penditure, the cuts may have to be wide 
ranging, as additional funds will have to 
be provided not only for the core sector 
Plan programmes but also for such ‘‘ines¬ 
capable” demands as increase in the 
dearness allowance for government emp¬ 
loyees. The government, however, is 
thinking of ways and means of containing 
the burden of dearness allowance on the 
exchequer. 

An increase in government’s market 
borrowings again this year — as was 
done in 1973-74 — is not ruled out in 
knowledgeable circles. This, it is felt, 
will not only augment governmental re¬ 
sources for development but also mitigate 
to some extent at least the pressure on 
the price line. The Reserve Bank, it is 
understood, has been asked to look into 
the credit policy with a view to tightening 
credit to the extent possible without hurt¬ 
ing production. 

In the interest of economising in ex¬ 
penditure, the union government, it may 
be recalled, has already reduced the quan¬ 
tum of subsidy involved in the public 
distribution of foodgrains, the manufac¬ 
ture of vanaspati and fertilizers, etc. 
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COT70M COfWORT 
OF THE CENTURY 


The cool comfort of t great difference when yog wear « 
cotton fabric made by shirt made out of Cosy-Cot 
Century ... Cosy-Cot When cosy-cot with wcvsr- 

II comes to comfort* nothin® beforc oesisns, clkvcr- 

beats cotton ... cotton wovcn into a rich rich 

that's cool absorbent texturc. frc - shrunk f or rwi 
carefree. You feel the ionq wear a no lastino «hah 
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ifsotokHM 
of the fosliffl scene 

Gwalior Suiting has taken 
over the fashion scene'. It's 
g'bye to yesterday's fashion 
and fabrics. A refreshing 
departure from the old ways. 
The,new, exciting life of 
Gwalior Suiting is here. It's 
the height of fashion power. 
With it's kaleidoscopic 
colours, extraordinary 
weaves and patterns. 






[HUBS OF MIIWI 

Foods of animal origin: rc 
economics and substitutes 


Most of the natural foods contain such 
nutrients a$ carbohydrates, fats and pro¬ 
teins which give energy as also other diet¬ 
ary essentials such as vitamins and minerals 
needed by the body for smooth function¬ 
ing. 

The gap between the supply and de¬ 
mand of food for the ever-increasing po¬ 
pulation is a major factor in inflationary 
pressures on the economy. The increas¬ 
ing disposable incomes resulting from the 
general economic development of the 
country also bring about an increase in 
the expenditure on food. This is reflected 
in the higher rate of increase in the index 
of food prices as compared to the index 
for other commodities. In this context, 
we therefore need to reassess the recom¬ 
mended dietaries with a view to produc¬ 
ing economically rational items of food 
to provide the requisite nutrients to our 
teeming millions. This would help in 
laying down realistic food policies. These 
policies may include:— 

1. Promoting production of the 
morfc economical foods in terms 
of land and other inputs; econo¬ 
my of conversion* particularly for 
foods of animal origin ; consumer 
demand, retail prices and pur¬ 
chasing power of the different 
strata of population. 

2. Regulation of consumption by the 
various sections of the population 
through offering substitutes* pri¬ 
ce controls, consumer education 
and even laws to confine consump¬ 
tion to the essential purposes. 

3. Allocation of farm inputs to pro¬ 
duce essential food crops at the 
expense of the less vital crops. 

Itt view of the above considerations the 
specific objectives of this article are; (i) to 
examine the nutrient yields per unit of land 
from different crops as also of foods of 
animal origin* (ii) to estimate the food 
needs of the population for good health 
Under our conditions and to work out 
the land requirements for the ideal food 



needs, and (iii) to study substitutes to till 
the gap between the present production 
and ideal nutritioual needs. 

Utilizing secondary data from numer¬ 
ous sources, the following observations 
were made: 

(/) Nutrient yields per acre : 

The important nutrients in foods arc 
energy (calories) and protein. Land is 
evaluated for its yield of these nutrients 
under different crops. The yield of calo¬ 
ries from some crops and from animals 
raised on crops (in terms of edible pro- 
ductsjaro shown in Table l. Though 
these data refer to the condition prevail¬ 
ing in the United States, they are fairly 
indicative of the relative yields from land 
directly as crops or indirectly as animal 
products. 

higher direct yields 

These data show that direct yields as 
crops are always much higher than the 
animal products produced from the same 
land. Of all the usual foods, the highest 
yield of calories is from sugar, followed 
by potatoes and cereals. Among the ani¬ 
mal foods, milk yields the maximum of 
calories and the lowest yields are as meat 
(beef). 

An average person requires about 20 
kg of protein per year. Table If shows 
the area of land required to provide this 
quantity from different foods. As in Table 
I, it is seen that much more land is needed 
to supply protein from animal products. 
While cereals need over 0.2 acres of land, 
beans (and pulses) or even fodders (like 
lucerne) require only one-half of this land. 
When this grass is used as raw material to 
produce leaf protein isolate fit for human 
consumption, this estimate (of 0.1 acre of 
land to feed a man) holds. If the fodder 
is fed to a cow and its milk is used, the 
efficiency of conversion is only about 25 
per cent and we need about 0.4 acres to 
produce the same amount (20 kg) of pro¬ 
tein. Other animal products require even 


more land than dairy cows to produce 
the same quantity of protein. Thus, cereals 
and pulses again turn out to be more eco¬ 
nomical as foods to supply protein (as 
well as energy). 

Milk is produced from the common 
low yielding cows and buffaloes for the 
consumption of the family in rural house¬ 
holds mainly by feeding crop residues like 
cereal straws. These are very unecono¬ 
mical in terms of conversion of feed energy 
into the energy of milk. Its economy is 
not taken note of by the farmer because 
the crop residues have little sale value in 
the villages and the milk (however little 
lie obtains) is good food for the family. 


A 

To supply the urban population, milk 
Tabu. 1 

Yield of Calorics 

(Million/Acre) 

Milk 

4.5 

Butter 

2.0 

Eggs 

1.25 

Beef 

1.0 

Sugar 

62.5 

Potatoes 

29i 0 

Rice 

16.5 

Grain 

13.25 


Source: Ref. No. 10 


Ta&ll II 


Land Required to Yield 20 kg. Protein 

(Acres) 

Dairy cows 

0.4 

Sheep 

0.8 

Beef cattle 

1.0 

Fowl 

1.4 

Swine 

2.2 

Beans 

0.1 

Grass 

0.1- 

Cereals 

023 

Potatoes 

0.27 


Source: Ref. No.10. 
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has to be obtained from superior breeds 
or crossbreeds of cows or good buffaloes. 
Superior livestock is scarce and urban 
milk supply schemes are trying to promo* 
te crossbreeding of local cows with supe¬ 
rior exotic breeds. In spite of these ef¬ 
forts, most of the milk is obtained from 
the local breeds, because they are in large 
numbers. Cross breeding is a slow pro¬ 
cess and in the coming decade also milk 
production will continue to depend lar¬ 
gely on uneconomic cows. 

Whyte (1968) along with Mathur has 
calculated from the National Dairy Re¬ 
search Institute (NDRI), Kama!, the cost 
of milk production for urban supplies from 


the indigenous livestock herds (undergoing 
crossbreeding as per plan) which are main¬ 
tained from birth to the end of their full 
productive lives (eight years for cows and 
17 years for buffaloes). If they were proper¬ 
ly fed, at 1966 prices, the cost of feeds 
alone (exclusive of labour, housing and 
other expenses) was Rs 5.48 and Rs 2.85 
per litre for buffalo and cow milk respecti¬ 
vely. According to our estimates using 
the 1974 prices, the per litre cost for the 
production of the buffalo and cow milk 
is Rs 7.76 and Rs 4.15 respectively (Table 
III). 

These costs of feeding for milk pro¬ 
duction are obviously very high and 


POINTS OF VIEW 


they raise doubts about the validity of the 
calculations. These were made on the 
basis of Feeding the total animal popula¬ 
tion of breeding bulls (for artificial in¬ 
semination), bull calves, cow calves and 
the herd replacement necessary to main¬ 
tain a level of production of50,000 litres a 
day in the herds maintained in the milk 
shed (procurement) areas essential to sup¬ 
ply an urban milk processing unit. These 
cost estimates are not likely to change 
even when intensive crossbreeding of 
cattle is started in the villages producing 
the milk. A good deal of comprehensive 
cost evaluation has been done to arrive 
at these prohibitive and shocking figures. 


Table III 

Cost of Milk: Total Nutritional Requirements of the Total Number of Indigenous and Crossbred Cows or Buffaloes Needed 
In Milk Procurement Areas to Achieve a Daily Production of 50,000 Litres in a Specified Number of Years, Expressed as 
Quantity, Total Cost and Cost Per Litre of Milk, Whole or Fat Corrected (With Figures for Buffaloes for Eight Years Intro¬ 
duced for Comparison) 


S. No. Parameter 

Cows kept 

Buffaloes kept 

Buffaloes kept 



for 8 years 

for 8 years 

for 17 years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

Initial number of animals 

8,000 

10,000 

10,000 

2. 

Time (Years) 

8 

8 

17 

3. 

Total Milk produced during period (thousand litres) 

75,142 

43,570 

150,690 

4. 

Total f.c.m. at four per cent produced during the period (thousand litres) 75,142 

63,075 

218,500 

5. 

Concentrates: Quantity (tons) 

77,491 

60,760 

225,385 

6. 

Concentrates: Cost (thousand Rs) 

58,113 

45,570 

169,039 

7. 

Green Fodder: Quantity (tons) 

788,931 

739,300 

3,489,496 

8. 

Green Fodder: Cost (thousand Rs) 

39,447 

36,965 

174,475 

9. 

Dry Fodder: Quantity (tons) 

582,649 

611,650 

2,414,70J 

10. 

Dry Fodder: Cost (thousand Rs) 

116,503 

122,330 

482,940 

11. 

Total cost of feeds and fodder incurred (thousand Rs) 

214,095 

204,865 

826,454 

12. 

Cost of feeds per litre of whole milk (Rs) 

2.85 

4.71 

5.48 

13. 

Cost of feeds per litre of f.c.m. (Rs) 

2.85 

3.25 

3.78 

*14. 

Cost of feeds per litre of whole milk in 1974 based on note (1) 





below (Rs) 

4.15 

6.61 

7.76 



In 1966 

Jn 1974 


Note: (1) Rate of Feeds and Fodder: Concentrates 

750 

1500 



(Rupees per ton) Green Fodder 

50 

100 



Dry Fodder 

200 

200 



(2) Yield per lactation, indigenous cows 1000 litres. 

Yield per lactation, crossbred cows 2000 litres. 

Yield per lactation, buffalo 1000 litres. 

(3) Buffalo milk at seven per cent fat, cow milk at four per cent fat. 
*Our calculations. 


Source; Ref. no. 22, pp 190-191. 
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However, the milkman who sells milk 
I m cities buys a pregnant cow (fed earlier 
in the village for 3 or 4 years) and feeds 
it only for the ensuing lactation, disposing 
it of, sometimes for slaughter, as soon as 
it goes dry. With this procedure he fed 
cows only Rs 0.43 worth of feed to pro¬ 
duce a litre of milk whereas the cost of 
buffalo milk at 1966 price was Rs 0.52 
(Whyte,*1968). Though this was econo- 
, mical to the city milkman, in terms of 
feed or livestock resources it was wasteful. 

Recent, evaluation (Dairy Handbook, 
1973) of the total costs of milk produc- 
lion from 10 high-yielding crossbred cows 
raised efficiently at the same NDRl 
showed a very low cost of Rs 0.77 per 
litre. 

Urban milk units need about 50,000 
litres of milk a day or 20 million litres 
per year. To supply these quantities, at 
least 8,000 selected indigenous cows are 
required for eventual production of milk 
from the crossbreds. For the present, the 
costs of feeding for large-scale milk pro- 
vluction will remain very high and far from 
the experimental efficiency achieved in 
small units as in the recent NDRl 
report. 

higher cost 

Thus, it is seen that the costs of milk 
production are considerably higher than 
the current selling prices: cow milk 
Rs 1.75 per litre and buffalo milk Rs 2.20 
per litre. This price is probably what 
the market can bear. Recovery of full 
cost, much less profit, is beyond what the 
limited purchasing power of the consu¬ 
mer can allow. Even at these low rates, 
most of the population is unable to buy 
milk. Most of the milk is consumed by 
the well-to-do. Bringing more milk to the 
urban areas is probably depleting supplies 
in the villages and increasing malnutrition 
in the 80 per cent of our population who 
live in rural areas. 


Since only 25 per cent of the energy 
consumed even by the best cow is returned 
to u& as milk (and a much lower percen¬ 
tage by the low-yielding indigenous cows), 
foods which are fit for human consump¬ 
tion (like coarse grains) are largely being 
wasted when fed to cows. At the same 
time, the grains which would have been 
available to the poor at low prices are 
being converted very inefficiently into milk 
and sold to the well-to-do at a very high 


social cost. Thus, milk is a food which inputs for forages does not appear to be 
is causing losses to the farmer and to the justified, 
poor, and benefiting the well-to-do. 

Therefore, in our national food produc- The nutritive values of different classes 
tion programmes, milk production should of foods are seen in Table IV. Cereals and 
be limited to what may be achieved pulses are rich in calories with adequate 
through the feeding of crop residues and proportions of protein (in a good diet 
other wastes. Using grains for feeding about 12 per cent of dietary calories 
animals should be discouraged. Similarly should come from protein) as seen from 
the appropriation of land, water and other the last column of the table. Sugar and 



Cost of some food nutrients in Rupees per 3000 calories (toj^of white 
column) and per 50 grams of protein (top ox striped column) 


Note; a normal adult man requires about 3000 Calories and $0 grams 
of protein every d^« 
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1 L»il, though higher m calorics are com¬ 
pletely devoid of protein and hence are 
unbalanced as foods. 

Taking into consideration the calories 
and protein contents of different foods, 
along with their current (1973-74) retail 
prices at Hissar, Haryana (except for sugar 
and vanaspati for which controlled prices 
of Rs 2.15 and Rs 9.25 per kg. respecti¬ 
ve^ were taken) the nutritive values of 
the common foods (appendix) are repre¬ 
sented in Chart 1 (p. 1253). Here also the 
relative efficiency of cereals, as suppliers of 
nutrients, is apparent. The animal foods, 
like milk, ghci\ eggs and meat are much 
more costly than cereals. 

From the above discussion, it becomes 
evident that: 

(a) The nutritive yields per unit of 
land from cereals are high when 
due note is taken of their protein 
balance; the protein content of 
all cereals and coarse grains is 
high enough to keep a man 
healthy, if only he gets enough 
of them (Payne, 1971). 

(b; To produce the same quantity 
of protein, cereals and pulses 
require much less land than 
foods of animal origin. 

(c> The percentage of calories from 
protein is adequate (more than 
12 per cent) in foodgrains for a 
balanced diet, 

(d) Cereals arc the cheapest sources 
of energy as well as of protein. 

fu view of the above advantages of 
i create and pulses, rotl and dal are the 
obvious choice for India. This lowly 
common diet is acceptable nutritionally 
and is certainly more economical to pro¬ 
duce (in terms of land and other inputs) 
and eascr on the purse. By implication 
this means that our food production 
policy should encourage the concentra¬ 
tion of all our resources, such as land, 
irrigation, fertilizers as well as research 
and development effort, to produce maxi¬ 
mum quantities of cereals and pulses. In 
pursuit of this objective, it is harmless to 
the health of the nation, if the produc¬ 
tion of milk, meat and eggs is discouraged 
to the extent that it demands diversion 
of either land or human foods and limi¬ 
ted to what may be possible to produce 
from crop residues and other inedible 
products such as oil-cakes. 

(ii) Food and land needs for a healthy 
population 

Diets recommended by the Indian 
basurn economist 


Table IV 


Approximate ComposMkm Per 100 Grams of Food 


Foods 

Water 

(8) 

Calories 

Protein 

(8) 

Percentage of 
calories from 
protein 

Cereals 

12-15 

345 

10 

15 

Pulses 

8-16 

345 

24 

2$ 

Groundnuts 

5-8 

550 

26 

19 

Leafy vegetables 

80-95 

50 

4 

32 

Other vegetables 

70-95 

40 

2 

20 

Root vegetables 

70-95 

100 

2 

8 

Fruits (sweet) 

70-95 

100 

0.8 

3 

Fruits (others) 

Milk (Buffalo) 

70-95 

81 

50 

80 

0.8 

3.5 

6 

15 

Egg 

74 

170 

13 

31 

Chicken 

75 

109 

26 

95 

Mutton 

75 

100 

20 

40 

Liver 

76 

130 

20 

62 

Sugar 

1 

400 

0 

0 

Oil 

0 

900 

0 

0 


Sources : Ref. No. 9 and 17, 


Table V 


Recommended Diet/ Crop Yields 2 and Estimated Land Requirements : 1971-72 


Food 

Quantity 
recommended 
per head per 
day (g) 

Annual 

require¬ 

ment 

(k8> 

Average 

yield/ 

hectare 

(kg) 

Land/ 

head/ 

year 

(hectares) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Cereals 

475 

173.375 

936 

0.1852 

Pulses 

vegetarians 

Non-vegetarians 

80 

29.200 

4v9 

0.0585 or 

hi 

23.725 

499 

0.0475 

Vegetables 

200 

73.000 

1475 

0.0494 

Roots tubers 

m 

36.500 

1176 

0.0310 

Fruits 

30 

10.950 

955 

0.1147 

Milk 

Vegetariaus 

200 

73.000 

6000 s 

0.1217 or 

Non-vegetarians 

100 

36.500 

6000 

0.0609 

Sugar or gur 

40 

14.600 

4851 

0.0301 

Fats and oils 

40 

14.600 

145 

0.1007 

Meat fish and eggs 

Vegetarians 

0 

0.000 

222* 

0.0000 or 

Non-vegetarians 

60 

21.900 

222 

0.0986 

Land requirement 

Vegetarian^ 

Non-vegetarians 




0.6913 

0.7181 

Sources: 






(*) From Ref. No. 9 

( s ) Calculated from Ref, No. 11 

( 9 ) Calculated from Ref. No. 7 assuming maximum yields. 

(<) Calculated from Ref. No. 4 assuming maximum yields. 
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Council of Medical Research and the per 
capita land required to produce them 
annually, based on current yields, are 
shown in Table V (p. 1255). As shown in 
the table, the per capital and requirement 
to produce the recommended quantities of 
foods, works out to be about 0.7 hectares 
of cultivable land. This estimate is much 
higher than the per capita cultivable land 
available (calculated for an estimated 
population of 610 million in 1974) which 
is only 0.27 hectares. 

Similar estimates of food requirements 
have been made by Swaminathan (1968) 
and Pant (1971). The land requirements 
to produce these foods were estimated by 
Rajalakshmi (1969). Several years after 
the advent of the green revolution, the 
present estimates based on recent data 
of population and crop yields confirm the 
observations of the earlier workers that 
cultivated land per capita in India is far 
shorter than that needed to produce the 
recommended diets. 

Since the percentage of land area of 
the nation under cultivation is in fact 
reducing rather than increasing, due to 
progressive urbanization, industrialization 
and increases in communications, we do 
not envisage a condition in which we may 
expect to produce all the recommended 
quantities of foods for the growing mil¬ 
lions. Thus, there is necessity to investi¬ 
gate the possibilities of using substitutes 
for some of the items of food. 

(i/i) Substitutes far common foods 

Animals have serious limitations in 
converting their feed nutrients (like energy 
or protein) into foods fit for human 
consumption like milk, meat, eggs, etc. 
These biological constraints make foods 
of animal origin into expensive foods in 
terms of market price as well as the high 
inputs of energy. The apparent gross 
efficiency of animals in converting feed 
calories into edible products is shown in 
Table VI. Considering that as much as 
95 per cent of the calories are wasted in 
the formation of desirable foods of 
animal origin such as meat, eggs and 
even milk we may look for substitutes for 
these foods. 

Numerous methods are being studied 
to overcome shortages of proteins (Aiyar 
and Srecnivasan, 1971; Blanckenburg, 
1$73). Of toe are; 

!. Increases in the production of 
conventional high protein foods 


like milk, meat, eggs, fish and 
pulses; 

2. Improvements in the quantities and 
qualities of proteins in cereals by 
breeding; 

3. Supplementation of cereals with 
synthetic amino-acids like lysin ; 

4. Development of unconventional 
foods from natural sources like 
,,fish protein concentrates or pro¬ 
tein isolates from oilseed cakes, 
or leaf proteins from fodders like 
lucerne, for direct human con¬ 
sumption; and 

5. Production of proteins from 
single cells like algae, yeasts, 
bacteria, fungi and protozoa cul¬ 
tured on wastes or on crude petro¬ 
leum residues. 

The first approach is limited by land 
and farm inputs in India; and the second 
is a slow processs. Lysine supplementa¬ 
tion of bread as done in India is reaching 
the upper strata of the society. Protein 
isolates from groundnuts, soyabeans, 
etc. are satisfactory for human consump¬ 
tion. However, the present levels of 
production arc very low as compared to 
the needs. These may be improved with 
advantage. Fish protein concentrates, 
leaf proteins and proteins derived from 
lower organism have been tried in human 
dietaries, but in their present state 
they are not very acceptable. Unless, 
improvements are made they will not 
become popular. However, these are 
excellent sources of protein for feeding 
animals, and thus would be indirect 
sources of superior acceptable proteins 
fit for human consumption. 

(a) Synthetic milk; In the last three 
decades, good sibstitutes have been 
developed for milk from oilseeds like 
groundnuts or soyabeans. Both 
groundnut millk and soya milk are 
acceptable. Groundnuts and soyabeans 
are directly consumable and the process¬ 
ing involved to produce milk from them 
makes the costs of nutritients prohibi¬ 
tive to the poor. Moreover, these milks 
may be consumed as such in place of 
milk or soft drinks, but cannot replace 
all the uses to which cow's milk is put, 
as in tea or coffee. Thus, these oilseed 
milks are improving the nutrition of the 
well-to-do population and taking away 
the cheaper groundnuts from the 
poorer strate. As such, these milks are 
not extending supplies to the poor. 

On the other Hand* synthetic dairy 
125? ; 


bm; 

Table VI ( ' 

Recovery In Edible Products of Gross ; 
Calories of Feeds when Fed to livestock I 

%age recovery of! 
gross calories in 
edible products. 

Estimated Estimated ) 



range 

average 

Pork 

15-25 

20.0 

Milk (dairy cow) 

12-18 

15.0 

Eggs 

6-9 

7.0 

Poultry meat 

4-6 

5.0 

Beef 

3-6 

4.0 

Lamb 

3-6 

4.0 


Source: 

Ref. no. 18' 

Table VII 


Nutrients 

in Milks 



(per cent) 

Nutrient 

Cow 

Synthetio 

Carbohydrates 

4.9 

6.8 

Fat 

3.5 

3.10-3.25 

Protein 

3.5 

0.8-3.48 

Ash 

0.7 

0.5 

Calcium 

0.12 

0.02-0.12 

Phosphorus , 

0.09 

0.05-0.09 

Sodium 

0.05 

0.7 

Potassium 

0.14 

0.36 * 

Vitamin A (IU) 

134 

150 

Vitamin D (IU) 

40 

40 

Riboflavin (mg) 

0.17 

0.16 

Sources: Ref no. 10 & 21. 

Table VIII 



Ingredients and Costs of Synthetic Milk 
in USA; 1967 


Ingredient Percentage Price (cents) ■ 
in synthe- per Lb) < 
tic milk - 


Fat (coconut 
oil) 

3.00 

21.00 

Protein (soya pro- 
tein-isolate) 
Emulsifiers (sor- 

3.50 

37.0 

bitan monostea¬ 
rate) 

Buffer (Di-sodium 

1.00 

40.5 

phosphate) 

0.25 

9.0 

Stabilizer (Car¬ 
rageenan) 

Body agent (corn 

0.15 

165.0 

syrup solids; 

3.50 

8.0 

Sweetener (sugar) 

1.00 

10.8 

Water 

87.60 

— 

Total 

100.00 


Cost per litre 

Price of cow 

— 

6.5 

milk per litre 

— 

14.4 


Source: Ref.no. 21 
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substitutes, like “coffee whiteners”, 
synthetic yoghurt or cheese and non-dairy 
creamers offer excellent possibilities for 
our country. The nutrient composition 
of milk and synthetic milks like coffee 
whiteners are compared in Table VII. 
It is seen that synthetic milks may have 
nutrient in the same proportion or even 
better than in natural cow's milk. 

The quantities and costs of the different 
i ingredients which go into the manufac¬ 
ture of synthetic milk and the retail 
■ price of the final product are shown in 
Table VIII and compared with the price 
! of cow's milk. As the table shows, the 
| cost of synthetic milk is only about one- 
half of that of cows’s milk. 

The fat commonly used in synthetic 
j milk is coconut oil which is a saturated 
i fat. Current concepts about the desir- 
; ability of consuming different types of 
fats imply that saturated fats as in coconut 
\ oil or even in cow’s or buffaioe’s milk, 

! probably increase the chances of getting 
i heart attack. Milk fat, in addition, 

, contains cholesterol which is similarly 
{ harmful (Gilmore, 1973). So, in the 
( USA, new types of synthetic milk have 
! been evolved using other vegetable oils 
j rich in unsaturated fatly acids (which 
\ help to prevent heart disease) and, they 
f are free of cholesterol). Such synthetic 
\ milks, creams and yoghurts are actually 
; much more desirable in diets particularly 
* of adults (Podell, 1973). 

e 

. adequate for adults 

The proteins used in these substitutes 
are either sodium caseinate (from natural 
5 milk) or an oilseed protein isolate. 

Usually, soyabean protein isolate is used 
: : in other countries. It may be possible 
to adapt the processes to use other pro- 
j tein isolates such as those from groundnut 
; or cottonseed which are readily avail- 
1 able in the country. As the biological 
value of soyabean protein or other oil¬ 
seeds protein is about 80 per cent as 
j compared to milk protein, the nutritional 
: value of synthetic milk is slightly lower 
.» for the needs of infants. Its value is 
adequate for older children and adults. 

Corn syrup solids, which are a by¬ 
product of corn syrup manufacture, 

, constitute the body agent of the milk. 

These carbohydrates are of lower prices 
, than oLher sugars (Graham, 1970). It 
i is suggested that com syrup may be 
1 manufactured as a substitute for sugar 
\ in India. The byproduct from such 
!< manufacture will be raw material for the 
I 
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synthetic milk. The other ingredients 
of the milk substitute are needed in 
small quantities. They arem oslly avail¬ 
able in the country. 

These dairy substitutes are quite 
popular even in affluent countries 
(Brown, 1973). In India, they would be 
welcome due to low prices, good taste 
and other qualities, such as long shelf- 
life. Considering the low per capita 
income and the high price, of milk, the 
possibilities for the consumption of 
natural milk are very limited in our 
country. An international comparison 
in this respect is shown in Tabic IX. 

Milk substitutes are suggested pri¬ 
marily as complements to the available 
milk supplies. If these substitutes are 
available they will be popular because 
of price, particularly with such commer¬ 
cial establishments as restaurants. Thus, 
large amounts of natural milk will be¬ 
come avilablc to the vulnerable sections 
of the society. 

Table IX 

National Income, Milk Prices and Purchas¬ 
ing Power of National Income in a Few 
Selected Countries: 1970 


Country 

Per caput 
national 
income 
(US dol¬ 
lars) ' 

Retail Purchas- 
milk ing power 
prices of inco- 
(US me in 
cents/ terms of 
lit.) liquid 
milk 
(litres) 

UK 

2,045 

21.13 

9,678 

New Zealand 2,050 

7.86 

26,081 

USA 

4,798 

34.87 

13,760 

India 

99 



(a) Buffalo 



milk 

, , 

22.67 

437 

(b) Cow 




milk 


22.67 

437 

Egypt 

204 

22.31 

914 

Chile 

703 

11.53 

6,097 


Source: Ref. no. 13. 


The present planning for urban milk 
supplies depends upon production in the 
rural areas and transport to towns and 
cities. The nylk produced for urban 
consumption may be from high-yield¬ 
ing milk animals involving cultivated 
pastures or feeding grains. However, 
milk may be produced from the common 
cows or buffaloes with the available 
farm residues, for consumption in limited 
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quantities necessary for the rural house¬ 
holds. 

It is surprising that little research and 
development effort in going into the 
improvement of milk yields from the 
common cattle which are supplying milk 
to the 80 per cent of our population 
living in rural areas and which are subsist¬ 
ing mainly on the crop residues. Instead, 
all our attention is directed to the deve¬ 
lopment of dairying (which involves the 
use of hind and grains) for urban con¬ 
sumption primarily benefiting the well- 
to-do sections of the society. There 
is need to divert our research and deve¬ 
lopment effort to increase milk yields 
using only crop residues and other waste 
material as animal feeds. 

research and development 

Research and development efforts are 
also needed for utilizing other wastes 
such as night soil or autumn leaves as 
animal feeds. Human faeces is very 
rich in protein (40 per cent) and is eaten 
by pigs. A normal human being excretes 
about 10-12 kg of protein per day. From 
a population of one lakh, about three 
tonnes' of material may be produced 
containing about one tonne protein. The 
material can be a sterile, dry, odorless 
powder which may be mixed in the feeds 
of animals of all species. Similarly, 
leaves which fall in the forests during 
autumn may be dried and used as feed 
for cattle and sheep. This indicates the 
possibilities of establishing animal units 
for milk and meat near forests. In 
West Germany city garbage is fermented, 
sterilized and used as pig feed (Trab, 
1972). The unconventional proteins 
mentioned earlier would also be useful in 
animal feeds. 

Milk is consumed by all age groups. 
However, the milk needed for infants has 
to have a special balance of nutrients. 
This balance is found in human milk or 
in the commercial baby foods. The ma¬ 
nufactured baby foods are expensive and 
they are not even perfect substitutes for 
mother’s milk (Jelliffe and Jelliffe, 1971). 
We should consider the possibilities of 
supplying human milk on a commercial 
scale for the consumption of infants since 
it is an unique and matchless food. 

Wet-nursing is a well-known profes¬ 
sion in India and several other countries. 
In Argentina, a human lactariutn was 
operating about four decades ago. Milk 
from women was being collected by me¬ 
chanical suction, pasteurized, bottled and 
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sold. It is known since the thirties that 
the net energy efficiency of milk produc- 
y lion is the same in cows, goats and women 
(Brody, 1945). It is also known that 
many poor women in India are capable 
of good lactation (Belavady, 1969). Wet 
nurses were reported to produce 4.5 litres 
of milk per day (Brodie, 1945). The pe¬ 
riod of lactation can be extended with 
good diets and probably with some sup¬ 
plements of hormones like steriods. Thus, 

. it appears feasible to produce human milk 
on a commercial scale for the consump¬ 
tion of infants in densely populated areas. 
This would ensure good nutrition to the 
donors, some monetary benefits to their 
families and certainly the best of nutrition 
for the infants. 

(, b ) Meat Substitutes : In view of the 
suspected roles of saturated fats and 
cholesterol in causing heart disease, 
foods of animal origin are generally 
out of favour. Of all the animal foods, 
chicken meat and fish are the items of 
choice because of their low content of 
cholesterol and high content of polyun¬ 
saturated fatty acids (PUPA). Converse¬ 
ly, butter, ghee and eggs are taboo because 
they have a lot of cholesterol and very 
little of PUPA. All foods of vegetable 
origin are completely free of cholesterol 
and are generally rich in PUPA. Because 
of these reasons, meat substitutes made 
from vegetable sources *ike soyabeans are 
gaining popularity in the affluent socie¬ 
ties. 

successful substitutes 

Successful substitutes for meat have 
been made from soyabean. Cheaper 
substitutes arc used as meat extenders in 
dishes using minced meat. The most 
expensive derivatives of soyabean are con¬ 
verted into beef-like preparations. These 
are good substitutes having much more 
protein (45-70 per cent) than natural 
meats (8-18 per cent), but equally tasty 
and acceptable; the price is equal (USDA, 
1969). 

The importance of these substitutes 
for our country lies in avoiding the huge 
losses of nutrients during conversion to 
meat in animals. Vegetarians could also 
consume these products just as they are 
now consuming “vegetarian” eggs. 

(c) Substitute for ghee : Ghee is a 
choice food in our country with a 
* high prestige value. Since it is made 
froth milk, the poor economics of 
production apply to it equally well. It is 
not a good food nutritionally, particular* 
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ly for the over-fed, sedentary and well-to- 
do because of its content of cholesterol 
and of saturated fatty adds which are 
suspected to be the most important causes 
of heart disease (Gilmore, 1973). How¬ 
ever, the pleasant aroma of ghee can be 
easily incorporated as artificial flavour into 
vanaspati. Vanaspati is made from vegeta¬ 
ble oils and some poly-unsaturated fatty 
acids (PUPA) are present in it. PUFA help 
to prevent heart attack. Moreover, vanas¬ 
pati is free of cholesterol. Such artificial 
ghee will be much cheaper than animal 
ghee. It would give satisfaction at lower 
cost and with lower health hazards. Un¬ 
fortunately, such products cannot be sold 
in this country in view of the laws meant 
to prevent food adulteration. These laws 
may have to be modified to accomodate the 
novel substitutes (having proper labelling) 
with considerable advantages to the con¬ 
sumer. This would also reduce the de¬ 
mand for ghee and thus the animal hus¬ 
bandary involved in producing it. 

undesirable diversion 

The undesirability of diverting useful 
resources to animal husbandry has been 
discussed at length in the previous para¬ 
graphs. Acceptable substitutes for animal 
products will reduce demand for the pres¬ 
tigious natural milk, meat and eggs. If 
they are available, the normal market 
forces will result in a cut-back of produc¬ 
tion and thus channel our resources to the 
production of foods of vegetable origin. 

Another way to inhibit the consump¬ 
tion and thus demand or production of 
sugar, milk and non-vegetarian foods is 
to highlight the health hazards of these 
foods. Medical opinion is now firm that 
foods containing animal fats are distinctly 
undesirable for the health of the well-to- 
do adults (who are their main consumers). 
Such persistent adverse propaganda will 
improve the health of the higher strata of 
society and reduce the prestige value of 
these foods in the eyes of the poor. Plea¬ 
sant alternative substitute foods can pro¬ 
mote changes in the choice of foods for 
Indians. 

To sum up, plants are better sources of 
human food than animals in terms of 
yields of edible products from the land. 
Due to biological limitations, nutrient pro¬ 
duction through animals will beuneconomi- 
cal for the hungry majority of our coun¬ 
try. In particular, the cost of milk pro¬ 
duction highlights the fact that it is much 
higher (buffalo*milk R& per litre and 
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cow-milk Rs 4.15 per litre) than its retail 
price. 

Calculation of the land required for 
the cultivation of all the needed quantities 
of the common foods show that at the 
present levels of agricultural productivity 
in India, about 0.7 hectares of land are 
needed per head annually while the avail¬ 
able land is only 0*27 hectares per caput. 

alternative sources 

In view of the increasing gap between 
our supplies and production, alternative 
sources of food were surveyed. Uncon¬ 
ventional sources of human food as well 
as animal feeds (ultimately to supply us 
the foods of animal origin like milk, meat 
and eggs) are suggested. Synthetic dairy 
substitutes like “coffee-whiteners”, non¬ 
dairy creams, etc. have a great potential 
for consumption by adults. They are 
cheaper and would supply nutrients more 
economically. For infants, it is feasible 
to supply human milk from wet-nurses 
through lactariums as has been done in 
some South American countries. 

# 

Substitutes for sugar may be made 
from maize starch and saccharin. These 
would be cheaper and would reduce de¬ 
mand for sugar so that more land may be 
used for cereal cultivation. 

Synthetic meat substitutes made from 
soyabean will reduce the demands for 
meat. Similarly, flavoured vanaspati can 
reduce demand for ghee. 

The undesirable efforts of sugar, ani¬ 
mal fats such as ghee or eggs, as impor¬ 
tant causes of heart disease may be pro¬ 
pagated through cosumcr education. 
Such propaganda will help the health 
of the well-to-do who are their chief 
consumers. It will also reduce the 
demand for those products whose biolo¬ 
gical conversion is inefficient. 

Animal products are much beyond the 
purchasing power of the vast majority 
of our people. Increase in their produc¬ 
tion will take away resources from the 
production of foodgrains and thus increa¬ 
se the suffering of the poor. The advan¬ 
tages of animal products’will accrue main¬ 
ly to the well-to-do at the expense of the 
masses. 

For the present, animal production 
may be limited to what may be obtained 
through crop residues or what may be rais¬ 
ed in arid zones which are uneconomical 
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for crop production. Attempts to increa¬ 
se animal production should involve more 
research and development in producing or 
utilizing unconventional sources like 
fermented garbage, sterilized night-soil, 
fallen forest leaves, protein concentrates 
from fish, petroleum, etc., using mini¬ 
mum cf cultivated fodders or grains. 
Diversion of farm resources to animal 
production is a luxury which this country 
cannot afford for several decades to come. 
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Appendix 

Costs of Nutrients 


Food 

Cost per 
kg(Rs) 

Calories 
per kg 

Cost per 
3,000 
calories 
(paise) 

Quantity 
brought to 
supply 3,000 
calories (g) 

Protein 

(g/kg) 

Grammes of Cost per 

protein 50 g 

in quantity protein 

bought (paise) 

Other nutrients 
supplied. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Wheat flour 

1.30 

3,410 

114 

870 

121 

105 

53.5 

Vit* B-Complex 

Rice 

2.25 

3,450 

195 

861 

68 

60 

165.5 

Maize 

1.20 

3,420 

105 

879 

in 

99 

54.0 


Bengal gram 

2.00 

3,600 

168 

840 

171 

144 

58.0 

1 j 

Bengal gram dal 

2.40 

3,700 

195 

807 

208 

180 

57.5 

»« 

Groundnuts 

3.00 

5,700 

159 

528 

262 

138 

57.0 


Potato 

0.80 

970 

246 

3,090 

16 

48 

250.0 


Coloeasia 

1.20 

970 

372 

3,075 

30 

93 

2000 

— 

Apple 

5.00 

590 

2,541 

5,085 

2 

9 

12,500.0 

— 

Banana 

2,00 

1.160 

515 

2,586 

12 

30 

833.5 

— 

Grapes 

3.00 

710 

1,269 

4,224 

5 

21 

3 , 000.0 

— 

Guava 

1.50 

510 

882 

5,883 

9 

54 

833.5 

Vit. C 

Mango 

3.00 

740 

1,215 

4,053 

6 

24 

2,500.0 

Vit. A 

Water melon 

0.75 

160 

1,407 

18,750 

2 

39 

1,875.0 

Iron 

Orange 

3.00 

480 

1,875 

6,249 

7 

45 

2,142.5 

Vit. A, Vit. C 

Ripe tomato 

2.00 

200 

3,000 

15.000 

9 

135 

1,111.0 

Vit. C 

Sugar 

2.15 

3,980 

162 

750 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Oil 

8.00 

9,000 

267 

336 

0 

0 

0 

Essential fatty acids 

Vanaspati 

9.25 

9,000 

309 

333 

0 

0 

0 

Vit. A 

Ghee 

23.00 

9,000 

765 

, 333 

0 

0 

0 

Vit. A 

Cow milk 

1.75 

670 

783 

4,470 

32 

144 

273.5 

Vit* A; good protein 

Buffalo mHk 

2.20 

1,170 

564 

2,559 

43 

111 

256.0 

Calcium; „ 

Egg (hen) 

7.00 

1,730 

1,215 

1,737 

133 

23! 

263.0 

Vit. A; Calcium, Iron 

Meat (goal) 

8.00 

1,180 

2,034 

2,541 

214 

543 

187.0 

Good protein 

Liver (goat) 

10.00 

1,070 

2,802 

2.805 

200 

561 

250.0 

Vit. A; good protein 

Meat (chicken) 

10.00 

1,090 

2,751 

2,754 

259 

714 

193.0 

Good protein 
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NEW RELEASES 

EXPORT PROSPECTS AND INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN SINGAPORE 
136 Price Rs 20 *00 (post free) April 1974 


This Report on the Export Prospects and Investment Opportunities in Singapore has been prepared on the basis oflibrary research. No 
field visits, either in India or abroad have been undertaken. However, care has been taken to collate and organise all relevant material avail¬ 
able in printed form, with the objective of providing a starting point for further research. All agencies concerned with developing trade rela¬ 
tionship with Singapore will find this compendium useful. Government Departments, research organisations, industry associations, Export 
Promotion Councils, and trade & industry can utilise the data collated in these pages for planning their own work, which is necessarily to be 
tailor-made to suit individual requirements. 

Particular attention is invited to Chapters 4 and 5 of this Report, wherein the opportunities and constraints by product groups with good 
export potential are discussed in detail. In the annexures, an attempt has been made to provide the latest available data upto the year 1972- 
73. Attention is also invited to the table giving possible targets for exports to Singapore from India, which has been prepared with the objec¬ 
tive of setting people to think about the possibilities of developing a more significant trading relationship with Singapore during the coming years, 

PRODUCT ORIENTED MARKET SURVEY OF SELECT GULF COUNTRIES 
Pp. 302 Price Rs 20.00 (post free) February 74 

The overall objective of the present study, sponsored by the Ministry of Commerce, is to identify marketing opportunities in respect of 
select 22 products in Kuwait, Oman, Bahrain, Qatar, Dubai and Abu Dhabi, and to formulate an action-oriented strategy, both product-wise 
and country-wise, for expanding India’s exports to the region. 


The Report contains two chapters : 
practices. 


Chapter I discusses broad marketing characteristics in Gulf including market segments and business 


Chapter 11 divided in two parts, analyses market requirements and opportunities in respect of fifteen potential products and scope for joint 
industrial ventures and consultancy projects. Apart from giving product-wise details on different marketing elements, the Chapter pin-points 
specific problem areas confronting Indian exports to the region. 

The Report also gives detailed information on the economic stiucturc and commercial policies of the survey countries. The list of leading 
Importers is also given for the benefit of industry and trade. ^ 

INDIA’S TRADE AND ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH ASIA 
Pp. 60 Price Rs 6 00 (post free) February 74 

The booklet contains two chapters : Resurgent India, and India & Asia. The chapter on Resurgent India deals with India's Economic 
Scene, Foreign Trade, Major Problems facing the country and Socio-Economic objectives. The chapter on India and Asia covers Asian Eco¬ 
nomy, Prospects of India’s Trade with Asian countries and Asian Strategy of Trade & Economic Cooperation. 

The booklet will serve as an excellent reference material to manufacturers, exporters, export organisations, chambers of commerce, trade „i 
associations and universities. 

PROFILES OF SELECT ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
Pp. 956 Price Rs 75/- (post free) January 74 

Information and data on products of export interest, especially of non-traditional items, are thinly diffused in a number of published and 
unpublished documents, so much so considerable time and effort is spent in collecting relevant basic data. This book, covering product profiles 
of 64 items, has been designed to meet the felt need of incorporating diverse information in single volume to serve as ready reference material. 
Each profile provides data and information relating to world production; India’s capacity and production; indigenous and imported raw mate¬ 
rials required for the manufacture of the products; international trade; major export markets among developed countries, socialist countries 
and developing countries; Government policies regarding production; foreign collaboration and export assistance; quality control and standards. 

This book will serve as a reference book to concerned officers, manufacturers and exporters, chambers of commerce, trade associations 
and universities. 

IMPORT MANAGEMENT IN IRAQ 
Pp. 96 Price Rs 15 00 (post free) April 74 

The energing market opportunities in Iraq have to be viewed in the context of its import policy and the structure of its import mechanism 
which are consistent with the Plan for the development of the country. Imports, which are mainly channelled through Government under¬ 
takings, are controlled and managed with the overall objective of optimising the utilisation of the country’s foreign exchange resources. The 
concentration of trade in a few public sector undertakings provides opportunities to Indian exporters to undertake bulk supplies through a limited 
number of buyers. The Study also identifies products and areas offering export potential for India and underlines the importance of having a 
selective approach for enabling only reliable Indian manufacturers and exporters to participate in Ipdo-Iraqi trade, which is largely operated 
through global tenders and large ad hoc trade enquiries. 

The Report seeks to provide some guidelines for effective trading with Iraq. Areas where Indian technical know-how and expertise could 
be promoted have been spelt out. As a follow-up of this Report, the Institute is in a position to offer a consultancy service to interested Indian 
exporters in drawing up specific action plans for exporting to and doing business with Iraq in the near future. 

i iVB; For these publications please write to the Commercial Manager, Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, H-8, Green Park Extension, 
New Delhi-110016. Phone ; 616359. 
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developing countries 


The developing countries face probable 
increases in their import bill for basic 
foods this year over 1972 comparable to 
the increase in their outlays for oil. Unlike 
the situation for oil, however, that in 
basic foods arises partly from the unusual 
size of deficits in food grain supplies and 
only partly from price increases. In 
addition to grains, sizable additional 
expenditures are in prospect for sugar and 
oilseed products. 

Food grain imports into non-oil export¬ 
ing developing countries could possibly 
reach a value of $ 8-9 billion in 1974, In 
1973, such imports rose to an estimated 
• 7 billion, compared with % 2.8 billion in 
1972 and lower values in earlier years. 
Moreover, a possible increase of $0 8 
billion in fertilizer imports must also be 


met if their capacity to produce food is 
not to be seriously impaired (IMF Survey* 
April 22, 1974, page 113). 

Grains are the largest category of food 
imports into developing countries, accoun¬ 
ting for around half of the total value 
until 1973, and about five per cent of all 
merchandise. In 1973, the proportion of 
imports probably rose to nine per cent. 
Over the last two decades, developing 
countries (excluding oil exporters) have 
moved from a position of approximate 
self-sufficiency, in the aggregate, to one of 
greater dependence, notably on North 
America, for net imports approaching $2 
billion in 1972. In 1973, the developing 
countries" trade balance in food grains 
(that is, excluding trade among them¬ 
selves), exceeded $5 billion, representing 


a contribution of about $3.3 billion to 
improvement in the trade balances of 
developed countries. 

However, for many years, industrial 
countries—notably the United States— 
have provided substantial amounts of 
grain as food aid to developing countries. 
Shipments were reduced sharply in 1973 
and are now being directed more to coun¬ 
tries among the non-oil exporting countries 
for high-priority humanitarian reasons. 
Since the value of food aid is compara¬ 
tively constant, the increase in 1973-74 
expenditures for food grain imports is not 
likely to be greatly different from the 
increase in their total trade, including 
food aid. 

The precarious world supply situation 


for grains emerged suddenly, and may be 
relieved in a relatively short time, as com¬ 
pared with other factors that have raised 
import prices. Even this year, the outlook 
could change for the better (or the 
worse) in the course of the current crop 
seasons of major producers, and at present 
wheat prices are retreating from earlier 
peaks of 1974. Whatever may be the 
short-term course of prices, most govern¬ 
ment authorities concerned agree that 
restoration of a safer balance of supply 
and demand can at best be only partly 
achieved in 1974, and that grain importing 
countries wiM need to budget in the 
medium term for import costs per ton 
appreciably higher than those prevailing 
before the present crisis. 

The performance of the food produo 
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tion sectors of agriculture in developinj 
countries exercises a strong influence oi 
the balance of payments and on the gen 
oral price level in the economy of mos 
of them. For some, that influence is; 
persistent constraint on development; fo 
the overwhelming majority, by the natur< 
of fluctuation in their domestic crops, th» 
instability of world markets and thi 
almost negligible scope for demand adjust 
ment, it becomes a major and variabl 
factor in foreign exchange budgets and i 
key element in the degree of domesti 
inflation. This has never been more evi 
dent than at the present time, when foo< 
prices and food import costs have risei 
so abruptly as to be a major concern ii 
high-income countries as well as develop 
ing countries. 


chronic deficit 

A high level of food imports is not £ 
problem that emerged from the setbacl 
to world food production in 1972. Foo< 
imports by developing countries claimet 
a substantial and gradually enlarged shar 
of their growing import capacity througl 
the 1950s and 1960s. In 1965-69, imports 
of food were 13 per cent of total import 
and equivalent to 16 per cent of expor 
earnings. Moreover these predominant!’ 
agricultural economies were becominj 
more dependent for food on industria 
countries, rather than on a larger flow o 
trade among themselves, as the reason fo 
the growth in imports. In 1970*72, i 
appeared that the growing deficit migh 
finally have been arrested. Food product 
fell to 10 per cent of imports (and 12 pe 
cent of export earnings). Nevertheless 
food imports continued to be equivalen 
to an apparently irreducible proportioi 
(around 40 per cent) of agricultural expor 
earnings, and agricultural sectors o 
developing countries, overall, have show! 
no sustained capacity, either througl 
import substitution or export growth, t< 
provide a larger proportional surplus foi 
nonfood imports. Returns for suet 
export surpluses of food as were producer 
in developing countries (including th< 
tea, coffee and cocoa produced exclusivel; 
by them) were not expanding sufficients 
to offset food import requirements. Poor 
imports continued to he equivalent t< 
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Lmuttd one half of the value of food 
exports. 

i 

Any immediate prospect of an easing 
pf the burden of food imports in payments 
balances was dispelled in 1973 by the 
harshness of nature. The phenomenal 
rise in prices, combined with domestic 
;ood shortages, and the higher prices of 
oil imports, oil-related imports, such as 
fertilizer* and freight, presents many 
developing countries with an extraord¬ 
inary escalation of import costs. In 1973, 
hod imports are unlikely to have risen 
by less than $4 billion to at least $10 
billion. In 1974, the prospect is fora 
continuation of the higher level of 
jxpenditure, and probably some further 
ncrease. While trade information for 
1973 is not complete, there is little doubt 
that the share of food in imports rose 
sharply, to an estimated 13 per cent. 
Moreover, despite the unprecedented 
export boom, the increment in food 
imports offset a significant part of these 
bins and has taken a significantly larger 
putre of export earnings. 

j cndency to improve 

While very unstable, the balance of 
trade of developing countries in agricul¬ 
tural products for food showed a tendency 
to improve in 1970-72. During 1970-72, 
a favorable balance of over $5 billion was 
achieved. By reason of the increases in 
grain imports alone, the balance of trade 
m food probably showed little, if any, 
further improvement in 1973—despite the 
boom in export commodity prices. 

Grains are the dominating factor in 
the food deficits of the non-oil exporting 
developing countries. In 1972, wheat and 
rice imports were valued at $2.1 billion 
in a total food import bill of about $6 
billion. Products in the general category 
of fats, oils and oilseeds totalled $0.8 
billion, dairy products came to $0.7 
billion, and sugar about $0.5 billion. 
Other food products were an estimated 
S2 billion. In 1973, however, grain imports 
expanded so sharply in price and volume 
that they probably reached a value of $7 
billion, and two thirds of all food imports. 
Some further increase seems likely in 
1974. 

Despite their predominantly agricul¬ 
tural character, the majority of developing 
countries are dependent on imported 
grains either to meet chronic deficits or 
To counter bad seasons for crops that may 
be sufficient in most years. Annual wheat 
imports have fluctuated over the last lew 
years in jbe range of 21-26 million tons, 
tmtil 1973 when imports rose to an esti¬ 


mated 32 million tons. Rice imports have 
moved .within the range of 3.7-4.7 
million tons per year. 

There was little evidence up to the 
beginning of the current decade that the 
race between food production and popu¬ 
lation growth, or the removal of payments 
constraints on imports, was allowing most 
developing countries to assure basic food 
supply more easily. The critical feature 
of the current upsurge in grain imports is 
that it is superimposed on a long-term 
trend toward larger imports of cereals. To 
meet these needs developing countries 
have looked more toward the exportable 
surplus of wheat in North America, and 
to special arrangements with aid donors 
for a substantial part of the supply. 

Most of the trade is with developing 
countries that are not oil exporters. In 
recent years, such countries had imported 
about $2 billion annually of wheat and 
rice—the principal food grains in trade. 
Blit oil exporters’ needs also had been 
growing, reaching $600 million in 1972. 
In 1970-71, developing countries (exclud¬ 
ing oil exporters) imported about 24 
million tons of wheat and rice, not greatly 
different from the aggregate tonnage that 
had been required for several years There 
was some ground for a common view that 
the deficit had been stabilized and a new 
optimism, associated with the Green 
Revolution, looked to its eventual reduc¬ 
tion. 

immense strain 

It was against this background that 
the shortfall in world crops of both wheat 
and rice in 1972 place an immense strain 
on the capacity of international markets 
and transport facilities to meet the 
enlarged requirements of both advanced 
and developing countries. Developing 
countries, otherthan oil exporters, import¬ 
ed 37 million tons of wheat and rice in 1973, 

13 million tons and over 50 per cent more 
than in preceding years. World wheat 
exports between 1971/72 and 1972/73 rose 
by 15 million tons or 28 per cent. However, 
for the developing group, rice supplies 
were too scarce to trade at previous 
level, so that demand shifted to world 
supplies of wheat. Their import demand 
for wheat rose by 75 per cent to over 32 
million tons. Wheat, which many deve¬ 
loping countries cannot cultivate as a 
major crop, became of greater importance 
in consumption patterns and import 
expenditures. In 1972, about three and 
one half tons of wheat or wheat flour 
were imported to ea-h ton of rice; in 
1973, the ratio rose to about seven tons. 

Non-oil exporting developing countries 
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ate estimated to have imported around 
$6 billion of wheat and rice in 1973, $4 
billion more and about three times the 
value of imports in 1972. The major part 
of these highCi import values resulted 
from the rise in world market prices for 
grains. In 1971, wheat and rice prices were 
comparatively low, and major exporters 
were attempting to dispose of supplies 
through concessional sales and also for 
more extensive use as livestock feed. The 
1971 average price for export wheat, at 
$1.68 a bushel (U.S. No. 2, Hard Red 
Winter, f.o.b.) was low, though not far 
below prices that had been regarded as 
normal for a Jong period of years. Tak¬ 
ing maximum intervention prices under 
successive International Wheat Agree¬ 
ments as a guide, these had been within 
the overall limits of $1.80—2.13 per bushel 
since 1949. Export prices rose gradually 
to averege $1.90 per bushel in 1972, and 
$2.80 in the first half of 1973. There¬ 
after, just before the mam supplies from 
northern hemisphere harvests became 
available, prices rose spectacularly, reach¬ 
ing nearly $5.50 per bushel during the 
third quarter. 

underlying concern 

* 

At that level, it was generally expected 
that prices would at least stabilize until 
late in the 1973-74 season. Harvests were 
good, but there was underlying concern 
with the depleted state of exporter carry¬ 
over stocks as a buffer against any further 
setback or unforeseen demand. However, 
a new wave of speculation occurred 
around the turn of the year, although no 
fundamental change in the global supply 
and demand situation materialized. This 
brought US prices to a peak of $6,25 a 
bushel during February 1974 and, subsid¬ 
ing, caused prices to move even more 
sharpiy downward to $3.70 per bushel in 
early May. At that level, prices were still 
above twice the prices before 1972-73. 

The impact of these price move¬ 
ments was transmitted to the importing 
developing countries’ import costs with a 
lag that brought the main impact from the 
second half of 1973 onward. In addition, 
freight charges rose sharply as transporta¬ 
tion capacity became strained in 1973. Im¬ 
port unit values of wheat and wheat flour 
averaged about $150 per ton in 1973 
compared with $75 per ton in 1971 and 
1972. The recent course of market prices, 
and further increases in freight charges 
after the oil price increase, mean that the 
landed cost could reach or exceed $200 
per ton on average in 1974. 

Rice import costs were more sharply 
affected by price movements. The UN 
Food and Agriculture Organization index 
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of rice price* stood at 99 (19S7-59»100) 
in 1972, but rose throughout 1973, After 
rice trade came to a virtural standstill, it 
reached 350 calculated on the few quot¬ 
ations available by December, Unlike 
wheat, rice prices continued to rise 
sharply throughout the first quarter of 
1974. Rice imports arc estimated to have 
cost about $2;80 per ton on average in 
1973, compared with around $130 per ton 
in 1971 and 1972. More extreme increases 
in 1973 were avoided because the pre¬ 
valence of government bulk contracts 
meant that appreciable quantities were 
shipped in 1973 on terms negotiated before 
the prices boom. This practice will be 
of less advantage to imports in 1974, and 
even if the present exceptional level of 
contract prices declines substantially for 
the bulk of shipments, imports could be 
conservatively projected to average $300 
per ton, moderately above 1973 but nearly 
140 per cent above previous costs. 

In many traditional channels of trade, 
rice was not available for purchase over 
the greater part of 1973, and the strength 
of prices reflected strong consumer pref¬ 
erences and a specific demand for this 
grain in areas that lack flour milling 
capacity. Oil exporting countries import¬ 
ed larger amounts, notably Indonesia, to 
meet a domestic shortfall. Developing 
countries that arc not oil exporters were 
able to acquire substantially less than in 
the previous year (4.6 million tons as 
against 5.4 million tons), and rationing of 
rice was widespread in traditionally deficit 
countries, 

grain trade requirements 

In this situation, importing govern¬ 
ments appear to have been as frugal as 
possible in their assessments of grain 
requirements in 1974. Daunted by the 
continuous rise in prices, many govern¬ 
ments pared imports to the barest mini¬ 
mum in the latter half of 1973, delayed 
purchases, and used stocks to the point 
of hand-to-mouth distribution in the lean 
months before new crops were harvested. 
Some large national stocks, as in India, 
are no longer available in 1974. Some 
countries are imposing or continuing great 
consumer austerity. Generally, govern¬ 
mental authorities concerned with finance, 
agriculture, and food supply arc unwilling 
to commit their international reserves to 
imports of grains by more than the un¬ 
avoidable minimum until this year's 
domestic crops arc known, and in the 
hope of lower import prices during the 
course of the year. 

Even in this atmosphere of austerity 
and economy in use of foreign exchange, 
present indications are that the excep¬ 
tionally large volume of wheat and 
wheat flour imports will continue in 


1974, while again limited supplies of 
rice will be available. Wheat imports 
into developing countries (other than oil 
exporters) could remain at the 1973 level 
of 32 million tons. Rice imports might 
be moderately reduced, to an estimated 
4,4 million tons. Imports could reach $8 
billion, $2 billion above 1973, and about 
four times the value of trade in 1971 and 
1972. 

For the first half of 1974 world wheat 
exports are being helped by the record 
1973-74 world wheat crop. However, 
most of the increase in world wheat out¬ 
put is attributable to the larger USSR 
crop in 1973; that country has undertaken 
to postpone some deliveries contracted 
for the first half of 1974, and has increased 
shipments, including a substantial loan 
of two million tons to India. Other major 
exporters will have less to ship in 1973-74 
than in the previous year, due to stock 
depletion. To meet present estiments of 
supplies available for export will involve 
further stock depletion to the dangerously 
low level of around 20 million tons, 
equivalent to not much more than three 
months’ global trade, and including stocks 
for domestic requirements. 

marginal relief 

Thus, the export supply postion will 
be relieved only later in the year if bum¬ 
per harvests of 1974 crops are obtained. 
Apart from the uncertainty of weather, 
fuel and fertilizer supply difficulties are 
an additional factor to be contended with 
in 1974. Considering the supply situation 
in conjunction with the desire of many 
exporting and importing countries to have 
some margin of stocks, it does not seem 
likely that much easing of the imbalance 
in supply and demand in international 
trade can be expected in 1974. Prices 
could, however, move erratically as the 
1974 crop position unfolds, because of 
the variety of influences affecting short¬ 
term price formation in commodity mar¬ 
kets generally. 

Similar considerations apply to the rice 
situation, although the phasing of crops 
through the year differs from wheat. 
Trading in supplies from the important 
crops in early 1974 commenced at drama¬ 
tically increased price levels; for example, 
Thai rice (5 per cent brokens, f.o.b., 
Bangkok) was quoted close to $600 per 
ton in March 1974. Rice has become 
much more expensive than wheat. How¬ 
ever, both the principal deficit countries 
and exporters have reported a substan¬ 
tially better outturn from crops that will 
be consumed over the greater part of 
1974, and in global terms, output of 323 
million tons of paddy is moderately 
higher than achieved prior to the setback 
in 1973 (309 million tons). It is difficult 
to judge whether die improvement will 


World Wheat Production, Trade, and Stock 
(million metric tons) 


Years ended June 

Average 






1965- 






69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

World produc¬ 







tion 

292 308 312 344 337 

36 

USSR 

81 

80 

100 

99 

86 

11 

United States 

China, 

People’s 

38 

39 

37 

44 

42 

4 

Republic 

22 

22 

25 

24 

26 

2 

India 

12 

19 

20 

24 

26 

2 

Canada 

18 

18 

9 

14 

15 

1 

France 

14 

14 

13 

15 

18 

1 

Australia 

10 

10 

8 

9 

6 

1 

Argentina 

7 

7 

5 

6 

8 


World exports 2 

53 

50 

54 

53 

68 

6 

United States 

20 

17 

20 

17 

32 

3 

Canada 

12 

9 

12 

14 

16 

1 

Australia 

6 

7 

10 

9 

6 


EEC 3 

5 

7 

3 

5 

6 


Argentina 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 


USSR 

4 

6 

7 

6 

1 


World imports 2 

52 

50 

54 

53 

68 

6 

CMEA coun¬ 
tries 

10 

6 

7 

9 

20 


China, People’s 






Republic 

5 

5 

4 

3 

5 


EEC 3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 


United King¬ 
dom 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 


Japan 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 


India 

6 

3 

3 

2 

1 


Bangladesh 




1 

3 


Korea 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Brazil 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 


Egypt 

End of season 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 


stocks 4 

44 

65 

50 

49 

29 

2 

l Provisional or forecast. 






2 Including wheat flour expressed in whet 
equivalent. 

3 Ex dud ing EEC intra-trade, and all trade of tl 
United Kingdom, Ireland and Denmark. 

4 Major exporters (excluding the USSR). 

Data: International Wheat Counci 
Commonwealth Secrctariat,nation« 
sources, and Fund staff estimate 


increase the marginal amounts enterinj 
international trade, normally equivalen 
to 10-13 million tons of paddy. Theleve 
of prices relative to other grains, infor 
mation on intentions to rebuild domestic 
stocks in exporting countries, and heavj 
demands by oil exporters, suggest that oi 
balance the volume of trade with th 
non-oil exporting developing countries w|! 
remain low in 1974. The next matt 
crops, late in the 1974 and in early 1975 
will not influence the course of trade ad 
prices in the current year, as could tin 
earlier wheat crops,— An IMP Survey. 
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Sheikh Abdullah is back 

in the news. He has done this in style 
too. He made the characteristically 
grand declaration that “the talks between 
him and the centre” were continuing and 
would continue till a ‘settlement’ accep¬ 
table to the people of the state (viz Kash¬ 
mir) was reached. He was also good 
enough to say that he considered that the 
“Pak-held areas” were a part of Jammu 
and Kashmir and then he promptly pro¬ 
ceeded to indicate that any settlement 
which his talks with the centre might 
yield “should also carry the approval 
of the people living in Azad Kashmir.” 
The Sheikh, having grown older and 
older, has certainly become more diplo¬ 
matic even if he may not have become 
wiser. Ho has added to his views on 
Kashmir a generous portion of comments 
critical of Pakistan’s policies or attitudes. 
But this cannot come in the way of 
informed opinion in India seeing through 
his game. His observations about his 
negotiating with the central government 
in New Delhi on the political status of 
Jammu and Kashmir a settlement which 
should also command the approval of 
the people living in Pak-occupied territory 
means that, so far as he is concerned, 
Kashmir remains a foreign territory apart 
from and under the provisional occupa¬ 
tion of India proper. I fail to se* how 
this position is different in its essentials 
from Pakistan’s contentions about the 
legality of Kashmir’s integration into the 
Union of India. 

Our prime minister, our foreign minis¬ 
ter and other assorted dignitaries of the 
government of India have been furious 
with Mr Bhutto for talking about the 
internal affairs of India while campaigning 
against the nuclear test explosion in 
Rajasthan. On the assumption that he is 
a citizen of India Sheikh Abdullah is 
perhaps free to meddle with the internal 
affairs of this country, but on the same 
assumption he is certainly not entitled 
to convert the internal affairs of India 
into its external affairs which, after all, is 
what he is doing now. I do not know 
what weight or value the Sheikh has for 
Mrs Gandhi’s tortuous political calcu¬ 
lations but I would certainly like to 
imagine that her deputing Mr Uma 


Shankar Dikshit to hold talks with Sheikh 
Abdullah is a sign that she is not taking 
this affair too seriously. Mr Dikshit has 
nothing much to do these days, the na¬ 
tion having demonstrated to everybody’s 
satisfaction through the Gujarat ami 
Bihar episodes that it can get along more 
or less well without the Home minister’s 
Or the Home ministry's assistance as 
philosopher or even policeman. 

Glancing through the 

latest annual report of Food Specialities 
Limited, I was rather amused by a state¬ 
ment in the directors’ report that “poor 
calving and a larger domestic consumption 
of milk by the farmers prompted by the 
high price of edible oils resulted in a 20 
per cent reduction of fresh milk supplies 
to your factory.” This company is a 
spopular and leading manufacturer of milk 
powder and baby food in addition to 
other food products such as instant tea. 
The directors note that the lowcr-than- 
normal intake of milk forced the com¬ 
pany to curtail the manufacture of milk 
products. This and the fast-rising cost 
of raw and packaging materials reduced 
the profits. As a shareholder I have 
perhaps no business to be amused by any 
part of this account of the company’s 
fortunes. 

If, nevertheless, 1 did derive some 
amusement as I had indicated, thanks 
are due to that phrase “poor cal- 
ing.” it cannot be that the central 
Health ministry has inadvertently extend- 
edi ts family planning campaign to the 
bovine or buffalo population of the 
tracts from which this company’s factory 
draws its fresh milk supplies. The in¬ 
ference must therefore be that, for one 
reason or another, standards of animal 
husbandrjTor dairy farming are deterio¬ 
rating in the area concerned. Normally, 
where a modern processing factory is set 
up and working well providing a ready 
and remunerative market for the farmer’s 
produce at his doorstep, the result should 
be to encourage both farm investment 
and farm production in that region. Food 
Specialities Limited has impressive inter¬ 
national credentials and it should there¬ 
fore be worth examining why it has 
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suffered or let itself suffer oft account r 
a deterioration in its basic taw muted; 
situation. 1 believe that this aspect neet 
some attention especially because tl 
company has received permission fro; 
the government to increase its license 
capacity for milk powder and baby food 


Incidentally I may mention that Hij 
dustan Lever, another company also wi| 
prestigious international connection^ 
even planning to dispose of its milk pti 
ducts and baby food manufacturing plat 
in UP presumably because the non-avai 
ability of fresh milk supplies in tl 
required quantities is rendering its open 
tions uneconomic. In fairness to tl 
numerous women whom it might ha\ 
persuaded that its baby food was be: 
for their babies, Hindustan Lever shout 
perhaps now spare some money for a 
advertising campaign rccommendir 
return to breast feeding. 


Recently Mr M. Chala 

pathi Rau wrote about the late Mr Fran 
Moracs in the National Herald . This article 
naturally, told us more about Mr Ra 
than about Moraes. I have just com 
across a back nuipber of Indian and Ft 
reign Review , which is a publication c 
the External Publicity Division of th 
ministry of External Affairs. This i$$u< 
which is dated December 1, 1973, carrie 
an article by Mr Chalapathi Rau entitle 
“Soviet Union: Some Personal Impre.< 
sions.” Referring to his visit to the Sovi< 
Union in the summer of 1955, “when M 
Menshikov was the Soviet Ambassador i 
Delhi and Mr K.P.S. Menon had begun hi 
long and memorable tenure in Moscow* 
Mr Rau says that “at the request of bot 
the Soviet embassy and the Indian gover i 
ment, 1 headed a press delegation whici 
accompanied Nehru.” Mr Rau, I readil 
allow, is a very special working journalii 
and it is possible that both the Soviet ah 
the Indian governments had to reque: 
him to visit the USSR before he woul 
do so. 


Even so, it is not immediately ok 
vious to me what business the Soviet eni 
bassy or, for that matter, the India 
government had to prescribe who shoulj 
‘head’ an Indian press delegation. I shoul- 
have thought that it was for the editor 
to nominate the representatives of thei 
respective newspapers for the press delegd 
tion and it was for its members, sulj 
sequently, to ask some one among them t 
be their spokesman as a matter of conven 
ence. But then, the very idea, so plebeiar 
would not have ihmi 

served Mr Rau's 
aristocratic sense 
of self-importance. 
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TRADE 

i/VINDS 


Ordinance to Curb 
oarding 

President promulgated 
i June 22, an ordinance 
pending the Essential Com¬ 
modities Act, 1955 to provide 
(: more deterrent punishment 
blackmarketing, hoarding 
rd profiteering, Under the 
;iended Act there will be sum¬ 
mitry trials lor offences' in res¬ 
ect of foodstuffs, edible oils, 
lugs and cotton and woollen 
fxtiles. The maximum punish¬ 
ment under the Act has been 
lised from five to seven years. 
Mandatory punishment has 
ficn prescribed even in the 
jfyse of first offences. The term 
imprionment for the first 
SlJence will not be less than 
j iree months. The existing pro- 
;■ ,sion in the Act enabling Col- 
"ctors to order confiscation 
; f property for contravcn- 
I on of orders has been cx- 
;nded. It has been made appli- 
lblc to packages, coverings or 
iceptacles in which the pro- 
erty is found and to animals, 
chicles or vessels or other con- 
eyancc used for carrying the 
iroperty, in addition to the 
roperty so seized. Provision 
as also been made for a court 
j publish particulars of a com- 
any or corporation convicted 
f offences under the Act. All 
-lienees under the Act have 
»een made bailable or nonbai- 
xbic with reference to the Code 
>f Criminal Procedure 1973. 

World Bank Assistance 

The World Bank and its affi- 
iatc, the International Deve- 
opment Association (IDA) are 
providing US$102 million to 
inance two development pro- 
ects in India. An IDA credit 
>f US$50 million will assist 
India’s effort to increase ferti- 
kter production in the country. 
Production at the Trombay 
unit near Bombay will be raised 
oy 75,000 tons per year each of 


Nitrogen and Phosphate. Part 
of the credit will be applied 
towards improving the utilisa¬ 
tion of capacity in existing 
fertilizer plants. A Bank loan 
of US$52 million will help 
finance the development of the 
command area of the existing 
Chambal irrigation project in 
Rajasthan. 

The Trombay project con¬ 
sists of two parts : US$33 
million will go towards expan¬ 
ding the capacity of the Troin- 
bay unit of the Fertilizer 
Corporation of India (FCI). 
The Trombay plant will expand 
production of Nitric Acid by 
250,000 tons per year and of 
Nitro-phosphatc by 355,000 
tons per year. The other 
US$17 million of the credit 
will provide India with urgent¬ 
ly needed assistance to improve 
operations in other government 
owned fertilizer plants. This is 
the sixth Bank Group fertilizer 
project in India. 

FCI, which is one of the 
world’s largest companies, has 
five operating fertilizer units, 
all of which arc being expand¬ 
ed. Another seven arc either 
under construction or are in 
the planning stages. When 
this programme is completed 
by 1979, FCFs fertilizer capa¬ 
city will have increased about 
eight times over the 1974 level. 
Fertilizers and Chemicals 
(Travancore) Ltd (FACT) ano¬ 
ther beneficiary is completing a 
major expansion programme 
this year. The IDA credit is 
for 50 years including a 10 
year grace period. It is inte¬ 
rest free except for a service 
charge of 3/4 of one per cent to 
cover IDA*s administrative 
expenses. 

The loan will help finance 
the development of the com¬ 
mand area of the existing 
Chambal irrigation project in 
Rajasthan* Annual production 


of foodgrains will increase from 
140,000 tons to 350,COO tons. 
The net value of the additional 
production will be US$13 
million. The project will pro¬ 
vide 20,000 additional jobs 
over the next decade. The 
Chambal irrigation project was 
completed in 1960. It consists 
essentially of a reservoir and 
a canal system, designed to 
serve an area of 229,000 hec¬ 
tares. About 60,000 farm 
families live in this area. The 
average farm size is about four 
hectares and the medium size 
two hectares. Agricultural 
production in the area has not 
met earlier expectations due to 
lack of drainage and on-farm 
development, inadequate roads, 
maintenance and supporting 
services. The US$91.5 million 
project being financed by the 
Bank is the first step towards 
correcting these deficiencies. 

The project includes the 
drainage of over 167,000 
hectares: lining of 14 kilo¬ 
meters of canals to prevent 
excessive seepage : increasing 
the capacity of 850 kilo¬ 
meters of canals: improv¬ 
ing control structures and 
tertiary outlets:on-farm deve¬ 
lopment of 50,000 hectares: 
construction or improvement of 
250 kilometers of roads: affore¬ 
station and erosion control: 
provision of fertilizers to res¬ 
tore fertility of disturbed soil: 
strengthening of agricultural 
extension and research and 
cooperatives. A feasibility 
study for* a second phase pro¬ 
ject in the Chambal area will 
also be undertaken. The Bank 
loan will cover 57 per cent of 
the cost of the project. The 
governments of India, the 
state governments of Rajas¬ 
than, and Madhya Pradesh, the 
Agricultural Refinance Corpora¬ 
tion, the Rajasthan Land Deve¬ 
lopment Bank and participating 
commercial banks will contri¬ 
bute to the balance of the cost. 
The Bank loan is for 30 years, 
including a grace, period of 
7 years with interest at 7 1/4 
per cent per annum. 

Cabinet Committee 
on Food 

A highrlevel Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee on Food and Agricul¬ 
ture under the chairmanship of 
the ftrime Minister Mrs Indira 


Gandhi, has been setup to 
supervise the emergency food 
production plan for the kharif 
season. This is in pursuance 
of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee’s resolution urging 
upon the government to con¬ 
centrate on areas that have 
abundant resources of soil 
and water for achieving 
sizable results in the short run. 
Besides the union Agriculture 
minister, Mr lakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed, the committee includes 
Mr Jagjivan Ram and Mr C. 
Subramaniam (both former 
Food ministers) and the Com¬ 
munications minister, Mr 
Brahmananda Reddy who has 
been closely associated with 
agricultural development in 
Andhra. The central com¬ 
mittee is expected to provide 
policy guidance and directives 
to the states. The committee 
is expected to ensure adequate 
and timely supply of essential 
inputs, such as,seeds, fertilizers 
pesticides and credit in the 
selected areas. 

Tea Exports to be 
Stepped Up 

Steps arc being taken to 
increase export of tea to Libya, 
whose per capita consumption 
is one of the highest in the 
world. Mr. S.G. Bose Mullick, 
Secretary, Export Production 
and Internal Trade, ministry of 
Commerce, and Mr T.S. Broca, 
Chairman, Tea Board, visited 
Tripoli recently to explore 
possibilities of expanding the 
market for Indian tea in this 
north African state. The 
visit is the follow-up of earlier 
visit, of a delegation led by 
ehairman, Tea Board, during 
which the Libyans exhibited 
keen interests in Indian tea. 
The per capita consumption of 
tea in Libya was estimated 
during the biennial years, 
1967-69, to be 4.55 kgs, which 
is even higher than the figure 
of 4.02 kgs. in the correspon- 
ing years in UK, which has 
been conventionally a country 
of tea drinkers. However, the 
present quantum of exports of 
Indian tea to Libya Is not 
very high and there is, there¬ 
fore, tremendous scope for 
expanding the market for 
Indian tea there 

The Chairman, Tea Board, 
also visited Abu .Dhabi, on 
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bJs way back, in order to 
explore the possibility of ex¬ 
pansion of India’s tea exports 
to the United Arab Emirate. 
During the recent visit of an 
official UAE, delegation led 
by the minister of Petroleum, 
Mr Mana Saeed Al-Otaiba, 
the topic of tea export was dis¬ 
cussed in detail between the 
delegations of two countries. 
A team of Indian experts will 
soon visit UAE, to make on 
the-spot survey of the require¬ 
ments and prospects for 
Indian tea. 

Andhra Budget 

The Andhra Pradesh bud¬ 
get for 1974-75 presented to 
the state assembly recently 
revealed an estimated revenue 
surplus of about Rs 14 crores. 
but the net overall deficit 
will be Rs 20.42 crores. 
There are no fresh taxation 
proposals. The Chief 
Minister, Mr J. Vengal Rao, 
presented the budget in the 
absence of Mr M.C. Rama- 
chandran Reddy, the Finance 
minister who is in hospital. 
The reven ue receipts have been 
estimated at Rs 441.70 crores 
and expenditure at Rs 427.61 
crores. Mr Rao added that 
the deficit was to be covered 
by larger collections of reve¬ 
nue both on current and 
arrear accounts by streamlin¬ 
ing the collection machinery, 
larger central assistance and 
additional resource mobilisa¬ 
tion, The centre had commu¬ 
nicated the allocation of a 
special assistance of Rs 90 
crores to the state during the 
fifth Plan period for acclerated 
development of the backward 
areas in pursuance of the six- 
point formula. This was ex¬ 
clusive of the central assis¬ 
tance for the development of 
the state capital. The current 
year’s allocation of special 
assistance was Rs 18 crores 
and another one crore rupees 
for expenditure on the state 
capital. 

Increased Agricultural 
Production 

Details of the increased 
^agricultural production strate¬ 
gy for the states of Andhra 
Pradesh and Jammu & Ka&h- 
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mtr were discussed with the 
representatives of the states 
separately by Mr Fakhruddin 
Ali Ahmed, union minister for 
Agriculture, recently. The 
meetings were in conti¬ 
nuation of the discussions ini¬ 
tiated by the union minister 
with the state governments to 
sort out the problems connect¬ 
ed with the increased agricultu¬ 
ral production. Besides Mr 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, the 
meeting was attended by 
Mr D. P. Dhar, minister for 
Planning, Mr Shah Nawaz 
Khan, minister of state, Petro¬ 
leum & Chemicals and the 
ministers of state in the mini¬ 
stry of Agriculture, Mr A. P. 
Shinde and Mr B. P. Maurya, 
It was felt that there was a 
great potential to increase the 
production of jowar in the 
state of AndhVa Pradesh which 
could be achieved by immedia¬ 
te adoption of high-yielding 
varieties and also by organis¬ 
ing larger production of better 
quality seeds The state was ad¬ 
vised to utilise to the maximum 
the results of researches in dry 
farming being conducted at the 
research institute at Hydera¬ 
bad. The pattern of Terai 
Development Corporation was 
suggested to the state as feasi¬ 
ble proposition for organising 
better quality seed produc¬ 
tion and distribution. The 
state of Andhra Pradesh could, 
it was felt, serve other stales 
also by producing and distri¬ 
buting better quality seeds. 

Tariff Value for Cine 
Projectors 

The union government has 
decided to revise the existing 
tariff values for cinematograph 
projectors with effect from 
June 17, 1974. The tariff va¬ 
lues for 35 MM and 70 MM 
cinematograph projectors have 
been enhanced from existing Rs 
19,000 and Rs 58,000 respecti¬ 
vely to Rs 21,700 and Rs 64,000 
respectively. 

Iron ora Exportari 
Meet 

An official-level meeting of 
the iron-ore exporting countries 
will be held in Geneva in July, 
1974 to draw up measures for 
stepping up foreign exchange 


realisations from iron ore ex¬ 
ports. TOis metering will be fol¬ 
lowed within foitir months, by 
a meeting of ministers of the 
respective countries. The pri¬ 
ces of iron ore have not gone 
up in proportion to the consi¬ 
derable increase in prices of 
steel in the international mar¬ 
kets. 

Sugar Exports 

The State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion has signed contracts for 
the export of 22,000 tonnes 
more of sugar valued at nearly 
Rs 13 crores. All this quantity 
is expected to be shipped bet¬ 
ween August and September. 
With these latest arrangements, 
STC has contracted for the sup¬ 
ply of 177,000 tonnes of sugar, 
The total value of ihe export 
orders have gone up to Rs 79 
crores. Of the 177,000 tonnes, 
102,000 tonnes will be white 
sugar which is being sold to re¬ 
puted parties in London, Paris 
and Geneva. The remaining 
quantity ot 75,000 tonnes rep¬ 
resents raw sugar which will be 
exported to the United States. 

French Bank Rate 

France raised its bank rate 
recently to an all-time record of 
13 pei cent in a move to combat 
runway inflation. The Bank of 
France said that effective im¬ 
mediately its discount rate has 
been raised from 11 to 13 per 
cent. The move came one 
week after new President Valery 
Giscard d'Estaing enacted 
stringent moves in his effort 
to slow down inflation now 
spurting at 18 per cent a year. 

Reserve Bank Discount 
Rate 

The Reserve Bank of India 
has raised the minimum rate 
of discount in respect of bills 
tendered by drawees for dis¬ 
count by scheduled commercial 
banks to 11 percent per an¬ 
num stated a recent press re¬ 
lease by the Bank. The change 
takes effect from June 18, 1974. 
The minimum rate of discount 
in respect of bills discounted 
for drawers, continues to be 
9.5 percent per annum. Banks 
discount bills drawn under the 


bills jre-d^$counting st&eftte, a* 
the instate© of ihe drawer 
(seller of the goodi) as well as 
the drawee (acceptor purchaser 
of goods)* All such bills were 
so far subject to maximum dis¬ 
counting rate of 9.5 per cent 
per annum. 

Burmah-S hell's Safety 
Record 

Burmah-ShcII Refineries 
completed working four million, 
man-hours without a lost time 
injury on June, 12,—a unique 
achievement unsurpassed by 
any refinery in India or by 
any Shell refinery in the world. 
The three million man-hours 
milestone which BSR crossed 
earlier this year was in itself a 
record breaking achievement. 

Names in the News 

Mr N. H. Israni, the present 
Managing Director of Warner- 
Hindustan Limited, has been 
appointed Regional Director 
of Warner-Lambert Inter¬ 
national based in Hong Kong. 
He wiil be the first among the 
top Indian executives in the 
pharmaceutical industry to take 
up a senior management posi¬ 
tion in an international organi¬ 
sation. Mr D. D. Chopra, Ad¬ 
ministrative Director, will suc¬ 
ceed Mr Israni as the Manag¬ 
ing Director of Warner-Hindus- 
tan from August J, 1974. 

At the annual general meet¬ 
ing of the Madras Stock Ex¬ 
change Ltd, held recently 
the following office-bearers 
were elected to the Council of 
Management for the year 1974- 
75.—Mr M. S. Sivasubrwna- 
nian (M/s Maconochie & Co) 
President, Mr K. Krishnamoor- 
thy (M/s Ganga & Co) Vice. 
President, Mr V. K. Padmaaa- 
bhan (M/s V. S. Krishnaswatni 
& Co) Treasurer, Mr J. V. 
Somayajulu (M/s Somayajulu 
&. Co), Mr M. Sankaran 
(M/s Ramshankar & Co) 
and Mr S. Ramaswajni (M/s 
Subramaniam & Co) as Coun¬ 
cil Members. In addition 
to the above, Messrs C. R. 
Pattabhi Raman, Public Rep¬ 
resentative, S. C. Baffin, Go¬ 
vernment Nominee and E. R. 
Krishnamurti, Executive Direc¬ 
tor. are on the Council of 
Management. 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


t Jay Shree Tea 

I Jay Shree Tea and Indus¬ 
tries Ltd has reported all¬ 
round improvement in its 
v working results during the year 
; ended March 31, 1974, It 
again earned in succession, a 
. record protit, the profit being 
1 Rs 238.70 lakhs as compared 
to Rs 179J1 lakhs in 1972-73. 
! Sales also improved by Rs 
J 0.91 crorc to Rs 13.92 crores. 

| The total tea crop during the 
\ year too was higher at 10.42 
. million kgs as compared to 
; 10.31 million kgs in 1972*73. 

| Encouraged by the results ob¬ 
tained from closer spaced 
, plantings (B.P. planting) done 
in various tea estates of the 
company, a new tea estate is 
being opened in the existing 
grants of Twokok group of 
tea estates. It is proposed to 
plant it with high density 
spacing entirely with clones. 

In spite of great odds and 
shortages of raw materials, 
chemicals etc, the Mariani Ply¬ 
wood unit was able to main¬ 
tain the production. Export 
orders worth well above Rs 
90 lakhs were also secured. 
The overall profitability of the 
unit was satisfactory. The 
c.o.b, licence for Andaman 
unit has been received, but the 
c.o.b. licence for Assam unit 
has not yet been favourably 
revised. Further representa¬ 
tion has again been made. 
Despite inordinate increase in 
the prices of raw materials 
such as sulphur and rock phos¬ 
phate, Jay Shree Chemicals 
and Fertilisers has produced 
encouraging results during this 
year. The company has re¬ 
ceived registratition of higher 
installed capacity for produc¬ 
ing superphosphate. With the 
various units of the company 
thus working efficiently, and 
with the replantation and ex¬ 
tension programme under¬ 
taken by the tea estates in 


full swing, the company looks 
forward to the future with 
optimism. 

Out of the gross profit the 
directors have appropriated a 
sum of Rs 39.51 lakhs to de¬ 
preciation reserve as against 
Rs 36.92 lakhs in 1972-73 
while no provision has been 
made for taxation as against 
Rs 80.00 lakhs in the preceding 
year. The allocation to dove-, 
lopment rebate reserve was 
stepped up from Rs 3.00 lakhs 
to Rs Rs 5.35 lakhs and to 
development allowance reserve 
from Rs 3.90 lakhs lo Rs 4.00 
lakhs. This leaves a net pro¬ 
fit of Rs 189.84 lakhs as com¬ 
pared to Rs 55.49 lakhs, out 
of which Rs 186.84 lakhs was 
transferred to general reserve 
as compared to Rs 50.46 lakhs 
a year ago. The directors 
have recommended a dividend 
of Rs 1.25 per share on 
21,86,659 equity shares which 
absorbs Rs 27.33 lakhs. This 
includes the dividened on new 
bonus shares issued in the 
ratio of 1:3. The proposed 
dividend represents an increase 
of 19 per cent over the divi¬ 
dend paid during 1972-73 of 
Rs 22.96 lakhs. During 1973-74 
the company redeemed both 
its preference issues ammoun- 
ting lo Rs 54.16 lakhs. 

Wellman Incandescent 

Wei Iman Incandescent 
India’s production capacity 
for industrial furnaces and 
equipment has been allowed 
to be increased by Rs 2 crores 
to Rs 3 crores per annum, 
subject to the execution of a 
technical collaboration agree¬ 
ment with Wellman Engineer¬ 
ing of the UK to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the union government. 
One of the terms of this agree¬ 
ment as stipulated by the 
government is that the foreign 
equity holding in the company 
should be reduced to 40 per 


cent. Accordingly the company 
is offering 68,000 new equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at par to 
Indian shareholders in the pro¬ 
portion of six new shares for 
every 11 shares held. Mean¬ 
while the order in take during 
the year ended March last has 
been the highest in recent 
years. As at the end of May 
la*t, the orders on hand stood 
at Rs 3.06 crores. More big 
orders are also being negotia¬ 
ted. With a healthy order 
book and promising forecast of 
business in future the company 
should he able to fully exploit 
the enhanced licensed capa¬ 
city. 

During 1973-74 the com¬ 
pany’s factory was under lock¬ 
out for six months and it had 
also to contend with fre¬ 
quent interruptions in power 
supply even during the remain¬ 
ing six months. These ad¬ 
verse factors notwithstanding 
completed sales increased by 
12.5 per cent to Rs 144 lakhs. 
But margins deteriorated and 
gross profit fell from Rs 17.67 
lakhs to Rs 11.20 lakhs. After 
making the necessary provi¬ 
sions the net profit came down 
to Rs 3.23 lakhs as compared 
to Rs 5.24 lakhs in the previ¬ 
ous year. The directors have 
recommended a dividend of 
Rs 10 per cent. It will absorb 
Rs 2.50 lakhs. 

Goodyear India 

Goodyear India Ltd has 
skipped the dividend for 1973 
in view of the sharp fall in 
operating profit. During the 
year the Bailabgarh factory 
operated under severe cons¬ 
traints such as power restric¬ 
tions, uncertainties in the sup¬ 
ply of raw materials and labour 
problems which forced the 
closure of the factory for a 
period in July, Despite these 
adverse factors, production 


was maintained at 1972 levels. 
Record production was achie¬ 
ved in December 1973 and the 
upward trend in production 
has been maintained so far in 
the current year. The profit 
before provision for develop, 
ment rebate reserve in 1973 
was Rs 17.07 lakhs as against 
Rs 2.03 crores in the previous 
year. The serious erosion in 
profit in 1973, according to 
directors of the company, was 
mainly due to inflation which 
brought about substantial 
increases in manufacturing 
costs with no corresponding 
increase in selling prices. 
Depreciation allowance for 
tax purposes together with 
available investment incentives 
eliminated the necessity for an 
income-tax provision on the 
reduced 1973 profit level. 

The company's net operating 
profit in 1973 after providing 
of Rs K? 15 lakhs for develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve was Rs 
6.92 lakhs as compared to 
Rs 83.15 lakhs in 1972. The 
issued and paid-up capital of 
the company was doubled 
during the year to Rs 5.08 
crores by issuing bonus shares 
in the ratio of one bonus share 
for every existing equity share 
held. Assuming raw material 
and power supplies are not 
greatly restricted and with the 
benefit of decontrol of auto- 
mative tyres and lubes as of 
of Apri 1 29,1974 the company’s 
prospects for 1974 are indeed 
reasonably good. 

Shri Ram Mills 

Despite all-round rise in 
manufacturing costs, shortage 
of raw materials and control 
on price and distribution of 
yarn, Shree Ram Mills has 
reported excellent working 
results during 1973. Following 
sizable expansion in sales gross 
profit leaped to Rs 109.45 
lakhs from Rs 20.45 lakhs in 

1972. Equity dividend too 
has been stepped up from six 
per cent to 10 per cent. The 
proposed dividend will absorb 
Rs 20 lakhs, Rs 8 lakhs more 
than in 1972. The styrene 
monomer project of Hindustan 
Polymers, in which SRM has 
invested Rs 88 lakhs, has gone 
into production from April * 

1973. After overcoming cer- 
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tain difficulties production level 
has been brought up from aro¬ 
und 30 per cent to near about 
55 per cent. HPL intends to 
install certain additional indi¬ 
genous equipment to bring 
the styrene plant to full pro¬ 
duction. 

Ashok Paper 

Ashok Paper Mills, which 
made a public issue of Rs 2 
crores in March 1973 for fin¬ 
ancing partly the rehabilitation 
scheme of the company, is be¬ 
hind schedule in respect of the 
implementation of its two pro¬ 
jects at Ramcshwarnagar in 
north Bihar and at Jogighopha 
in western Assam. The direc¬ 
tors state in their report for 
1973, that till the end of 1973, 
the difficulties experienced in 
the implementation of these 
projects were mainly in the 
procurement of cement and 
steel. Though these difficulties 
still continue, some of these 
materials have been procured 
and construction work is in 
progress. The Ramcshwar- 
nagar plant is now expected to 
be commissioned before the 
end of 1974 and the Jogighopha 
unit also will go into produc¬ 
tion by the end of the year. 
Meanwhile, the project cost has 
increased by Rs 5.55 crores over 
the original estimates of 1971. 
The financial institutions have 
agreed to finance further loans 
of Rs 4.50 crores and the two 
promoter governments of 
Assam and Bihar are expected 
to provide the balance of Rs 
1.05 crores. Despite this rise 
in cost, the investment per 
tonne of annual capacity works 
out at Rs 7,800 which is still 
lower than the present norms 
applicable for setting up an in¬ 
tegrated pulp and paper plant 
in the country. The company 
also prospose to set up as a 
captive unit a caustic soda and 
chlorine project, the revised 
cost of which will be Rs 4 cro¬ 
res. 

Fibreglass Pilkington 

Fibreglass Pilkington has 
reported excellent working re¬ 
sults during the year ended 
March 31, 1974. With a jump 
in sales by about 68 per cent 
from Rs 2.94 crores to Rs 4.93 
crorts gross profit shot up from 


Rs81 lakhs to Rs 1.45 crores, 
an increase of about 79 per 
cent. Encouraged by the work 
ing results the directors have 
stepped up the equity dividend 
to 12 per cent from nine per 
cent declared for 1972-73. Out 
of the gross profit the direclots 
have set apart a sum of Rs 
14.78 lakhs to depreciation re¬ 


serve, Rs 0.90 lakhs to develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve, Rs 86 
lakhs to taxation as against 
Rs 14.73 lakhs, Rs 2 43 lakhs 
and Rs 38 lakhs provided res- 
pcctively in 1972-73 1 his 

leaves a net profit of Rs 42.92 
lakhs as compared to Rs 25.84 
lakhs in the preceding year. 


Colour-Chem 

Colour-Chcm has reported 
marked improvement in its 
working results during the year 
ended March 3i, 1974. Not on¬ 
ly sales and profits arc signifi¬ 
cantly higher but margins too 
have widened appreciably du¬ 
ring the year. The directors 
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have maintained the equity 
’ dividend at 12 per cent but 
it is payable on the enlarged 
: capital resulting from the one- 
for-two bonus issue, 

V 

With smart rise in sales 
from Rs 14.81 erores to Rs 
i 17.39 erores, gross profit 
^recorded a handsome rise 
to Rs 3.51 crorcs from 
Rs 2.37 erores, registering 
thereby a gain of as much 
! as 48 per cent. The directors 
I have enhanced the allocations 
l to all the reserves. The appro- 
i priation to depreciation reserve 
(was enhanced from Rs 69.14 
, lakhs to Rs 76.61 lakhs, to 
3 development rebate reserve 
j from Rs 9.75 lakhs to Rs 
1 10.75 lakhs and taxation from 
t Rs 72.20 lakhs to Rs 1.25 ero¬ 
des. This leaves a substantially 
: higher net profit of Rs 138.66 
s lakhs as compared to Rs 85.63 
Hakhs in 1972-73. After ad- 
| justments the surplus of Rs 
f 140.99 lakhs has been transfer- 
\ red to general reserve. The 
] proposed dividend will absorb 
I Rs 49.50, Rs 16.50 lakhs more 
j than in 1972-73. 

( 

| Shareholders’ Forum 
j Complains 

t The National Forum of 
} Shareholders, Calcutta, . has 
I complained to the minister of 
i Law, Justice and Company 
i Affairs that his ministry has 
i failed to take action on the 
i representations made by the 
j Forum against certain com- 
* pany managements who, 
i according to the Forum, are 
guilty of acts of mismanage¬ 
ment or actions which are other 
wise prejudicial to the share¬ 
holders. Besides referring in 
some detail to the manage¬ 
ments of four companies, the 
Forum has sent to the minister 
the names of 18 other com¬ 
panies with brief statements of 
the nature of its complaints 
against the respective manage¬ 
ments. 

News and Notes 

(Expansion and diversification) 

Star Textile Engineering 
Works, is going ahead with the 
expansion and diversification 
projects. The company’s col¬ 
laboration agreements with 


S isaka Works Ltd, Japan for 
e manufacture of jet dyeing 
machines, with Yamoiokoei 
Machinery Works Ltd, Japan 
for the manufacture of various 
carding and spinning accesso¬ 
ries and with Toshin Kogyo 
Co Ltd Japan, for the manu¬ 
facture of rotary and automa¬ 
tic flat bed screen printing 
machines and screens for rotary 
machines have been approved 
by the government. The com¬ 
pany has already received in¬ 
dustrial licences for the first 
two projects, while for the 
third it is expected shortly. It 
has also received an industrial 
licence for its project for jute 
spinning modernisation. It 
expects to receive an industrial 
licence for water purification 
systems project for which the 
technical collaboration agree¬ 
ment with Ultra Dynamics Cor¬ 
poration of the USA has been 
approved by the government. 

New Issues 

Stretch Flberes India Ltd 

is offering 900,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each for cash at par 
to the public for subscription. 
The subscription list for this 
fully under-written issue opens 
on July 8 and will close on 
July 18 or earlier but not befo¬ 
re July 10, 1974. The compa¬ 
ny initially commenced its acti¬ 
vities by crimping nylon yarn 
into stretch yarn at Bombay. 
Subsequently it installed a 
spinning unit to manufacture 
nylon yarn from nylon chips 
at Nagpur. The spinning unit 
with an installed capacity of 
540 tennes per annum com¬ 
menced its commercial produc¬ 
tion in October, 1973. The 
company now proposes to in¬ 
stall a polymerization plant to 
produce nylon chips from cap- 
rolactum at MIDC Industrial 
area at Nagpur, a backward 
area enjoying paackage incen¬ 
tives. 

The proposed unit will 
have the capacity to produce 
four tonnes of nylon ehips a 
day against the company’s spin¬ 
ning unit requirement of 1.5 
tonnes a day. The company 
will subsequently raise its spin¬ 
ning capacity to six tonnes a 
day. The cost of polymeri¬ 
zation project is estimated at 


Rs 250 lakhs. This will be met 
by fresh equity capital of Rs 
100 lakhs, of which the promo¬ 
ters will subscribe to Rs 10 
lakhs, foreign exchange loan 
ofRs 50 lakhs from ICICI, 
deferred payment facilities for 
Rs 46 lakhs, unsecured loans 
of Rs 10 lakhs and internal 
cash accruals of the Rs 44 
lakhs. Messrs Zimmer AG, 
West Germany, who have 
extensive know-how on Nylon 
6 will be associated with this 
project. They have already 
supplied the spinning unit and 
the company will obtain from 
them complete polymerisation 
plant including know-how, 
design and engineering servi¬ 
ces. The orders for entire plant 
and machinery for the poly¬ 
merisation unit have been plac¬ 
ed. Erection will be over by 
March, 1976, and the unit will 
commence production by April, 
1976. 

The company has been pro 
moled by Stretchlon Private 
Ltd, a leading manufacturer 
of hosiery goods. Barring un¬ 
foreseen circumstances the com¬ 
pany hopes to declare a maiden 
equity dividend of 10 per cent 
for the year 1975-76. 

The Sandur Manganese and 
Iron Ores Ltd is setting up a 
project to produce 24,000 ton¬ 
nes of ferro-silicon per annum 
by installing two furnances of 
20,000 kva each. The pro¬ 
ject will be located at Vyasa- 
nakere near Hospet, adjacent 
lo the present pig iron comp¬ 
lex. Both the furnaces are 
expected to be commissioned 
by June 1976. The capital out¬ 
lay on the project is estimated 
at Rs 6.13 erores. To raise 
part of the resources required 
for the implementation of the 
project the company is ap¬ 
proaching the capital market 
with a public issue ofRs 125 
lakhs comprising 10,00,000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each and 
25,000 (9.8 per cent B Series) 
redeemable cumulative preferen¬ 
ce shares of Rs 100 each. The 
subscription list opens on June 
28 and will close on July 9 or 
earlier but not before July 2. 
The public issue is fully under¬ 
written. 

Universal Cans and Con¬ 
tainers Limited is entering the 


capital market in the second 
week of July, with a public 
issue of 1,35,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each. The company 
has received an industrial 
licence for manufacturing 
18 million numbers of col¬ 
lapsible tubes per annum. 
The company is setting up a 
plant at Taloja, in Maharashtra 
for this purpose. Orders have 
already been placed for the 
import of plant and machinery 
from West Germany as well 
as from indigenous manufac¬ 
turers. Barring unforeseen 
circumstances the plant is 
expected to go into production 
by October-November, 1974. 

Aluminium collapsible tube 
is an important item of packag¬ 
ing for a host of industries 
and the present production is 
unable to meet the growing 
demand. Hence the company 
is not likely to face any 
difficulty in marketing its en¬ 
tire production. The com¬ 
pany’s board of directors is 
headed by Mr S. M. Dhanu- 
kar. The other members of 
the board are Mr Prakash 
Mohta, Mr S.G. Somani, Mr 
Pradip Harkisandass and Mr 
S.C. Chokhani. 

Reed Relays and Electronics 
India proposes to enter the 
capital market shortly with a 
public issue of Rs 31 lakhs 
comprising 2.30 lakhs equity 
shares of R$ 10 each and 
80,000 (9.8 per cent) cumula¬ 
tive preference shares of Rs 10 
each. The company proposes 
to manufacture electronic reed 
switches and relays to replace 
conventional types of electrical, 
electro-mechanical and mec¬ 
hanical switches. The demand 
for these switches has been 
going up and at present a fair 
quantity is being imported. 

The company has obtained 
the technical collaboration from 
FR Electronics Ltd, UK, 
who have agreed to lift 15 per 
cent of the company’s annual 
production for their own use, 
Commercial production is 
expected to commence by the 
middle of 1975. The capital 
outlay on the project is esti¬ 
mated at one crore of rupees* 
which will be met by share 
capital (Rs 40 lakas), term loan 
from ICICI (Rs 29 lakhs),term 
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loan from a bank (Rs 24 lakhs) 
andbank borrowings for work¬ 
ing capital (Rs 7 lakhs). 

Capital and Bonus Issuas 

Consent has been accorded 
to seven companies to raise 
Capital amounting to over Rs 
2.99 crores. 

Advani-Oerlikon Private Ltd, 

has been granted consent valid 
for a period of three months, 
for issue of bonus shares 
worth Rs 15,00,000. 

Mewar Oil and General 
Mills Ltd, Udaipur, has been 
granted consent for the issue 
of bonus shares worth Rs 
2,31,500 out of their general 
reserves. 

Kelvinator of India Ltd, 
Delhi has been granted con¬ 
sent for the issue of bonus 
shares to the value of Rs 
49,00,000 out of their general 
reserves. 

Kumar Bronze Powders 
Ltd, New Delhi, has commu¬ 
nicated to the central govern¬ 
ment its proposals to issue 
capita] to the value of Rs 
50 lakhs (inclusive of the 
capital already raised) divided 
into 50,000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each, for cash at par 
out of which shares worth Rs 
30 lakhs will be offered for 
public subscription. 

Acrow India Ltd, has been 
granted consent, valid for a 
period of 12 months for issue 
of 82 equity shares of Rs 1000 
each at a premium of Rs 500 
per share to be issued to resi¬ 
dent Indian shareholders only. 

Madurai Pandiyan Engg. 
Corpn. Ltd, Madurai, has 

been granted consent valid for 
12 months for the issue of 
debentures of the value of Rs 
17,21,000 privately to its emp¬ 
loyees. 

Southern Petrochemical In¬ 
dustries Corpn* Ltd, Tamil 
Nadp, Madurai, has been given 
consent valid fora period of 
12 months for issue of privately 
•placed debentures worth Rs 
165 lakhs to the UTI for cash 
at par. 

Consent has been accorded 


to seven companies to raise 
capital amounting to over Rs 
3.51 crores, Following arc the 
details : 

The Hind Matches Ltd, Shi- 
vakaslii (Tamilnadu) have been 
granted consent, valid for a 
period of three months, for 
issue of bonus shares worth 
Rs 3,00,000. 

Davangere Sugar Co. Ltd, 
Davangcre (Mysore), have 
been given an acknowledge¬ 
ment to their statement of 
proposals, valid for a period 
of 12 months, for issue of 
equity capital worth Rs 
1,60,00,000 (inclusive of the 
equity capital of Rs 25 lakhs 
already raised). 

Travancore Chemical & 
Mfg. Co. 'Ltd, have been 
accorded consent for issue of 
further capital of Rs 10 lakhs 
in equity shares of Rs 10 each, 
at par, as rights shares. 

Nava Bharat Tobacco Co. 

Ltd has communicated to the 
government its proposal, to 
issue capital to the value of 
Rs 31,00,000 in 31,000 equity 
shares of Rs 100 each to be 
issued privately to the 
directors, promoters and their 
friends. 

The Nonsuch Tea Estates 
Ltd, Coonoor, have commu¬ 
nicated to the government 
their proposals for issue of 
share capital to the value of 
Rs 32,34,000 in 3,23,400 
equity shares of Rs 10 each, 
at par as rights • shares 
to the existing Indian equity 
shareholders. 

West Coast Brewers <?. 
Distillers Ltd, Bombay, have 
communicated to govern¬ 
ment their proposals for issue 
of share capital to the value 
of Rs 75 lakhs (inclusive of 
capital already raised) divi¬ 
ded into 7,50,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each, for cash at par 
out of which shares worth Rs 
45 lakhs will be offered to the 
public for subscription. 

Mahindra S: Mahindra Ltd, 
Bombay, have been accorded 
consent valid for 12 months, 
for the issue of debentures of 
the value of Rs 40 lakhs pri¬ 
vately to UTI. 


Dividends 


(Pet cent) 


Equity dividend declared for 

Name of the Year ended----- 

company Current year Previous year 


Higher Dividend 


Ashok Mills 

December 31, 1973 

20.0 

16.0 

Cibatul 

December 31, 1973 

10.0 

Nil 

Indian Plastics 

March 31, 1973 

10.0 

Nil 

Mysore Lamp Works 

December 31, 1973 

12.0 

10.0 

Garuda Investments 

December 31, 1973 

6.0 

5,0 

Williamson Magor 
Tubes and Mai lea- 

December 31, 1973 

12.0 

10.0 

bles 

December 31, 1973 

15.0 

10.0 

Bhartia Electric Steel 

Decembei 31. 1973 

10.0 

7.5 

Radhakrishna Mills 

December 31, 1973 

12,0 

10.0 

Lakshmi Mills 

Same Dividend 

March 31, 1973 

20.0 

15.0 

Ramnugger Cane & 

Sugar 

August 31, 1973^ 

Nil 

Nil 

Sunddatta Foods 

December, 31, 1973 

Nil 

Nil 

Reduced Dividend 

Eastern Investments 

December 31, 1973 

4.0 

6.0 


Licences and Letters of Intent 

The following licences and letters of intent were issued under 
the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act 1951 during 
the weeks ended January 25, 1974. The list contains the names 
and addresses of the licensees, articles manufacture, types of 
licences—New Undertaking (NU), New Article (NA), Substantial 
Expansion (SE), Carry on Business (COB); Shifting—and annual 
installed capacity. Details regarding letters of intent revoked, 
cancelled or surrendered are also given. 

Licences Issued 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/sAshoka Cement Ltd; Dalmianagar, Shahabad—(Shaha- 
bad- Bihar)—Manganese Steel Castings; Carbon Steel Castings; 
Grinding Ball with Cytebs (Medium Castings); Alloy Steel Cast¬ 
ings.—Total 8,000 tonnes p.a. (SE) 

M/s W.G. Forge & Allied Industries Ltd; P.B. No. 41, 
Majiwada, Thana—(Thana-Maharashtra)—Steel Forgings— 
11,000 tonnes, p.a. (SE). 


Metallurgical Industries (Non-ferrous) 

M/s Extrusion Processes Pvt Ltd; Rarabaug, S.V. Road, 
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Malad (West) Bombay-(U^Malad-Mabarashtra)—Aluminium- 
Mono-bloc Bottles (35 to 80 mmdiaraeter)—18 million nos. (NA) 

M/s Swastika Metal Works; Jagadhri, Haryana—(Jagadhri- 
Haryana)—Copper & Copper Alloy Sheets and Strips—750 ton¬ 
nes. 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s D.C.M. Chemical Works; Najafgarh Road, P.O. Box 
No. 1211, New Delhi-15—(Delhi-Union Territory)—Soda Ash 
Plants. Lime Kiln. Chlorine utilisation Plant (both organic & 
inorganic)—1 plant each within the overall capacity already 
licensed. (NA) 

Chemicals (Other than Fertilisers) 

M/s Colour Chcm Ltd; Ravindra Annexe, 194, Dinshaw 
Vaehha Rd, Bombay—(Maharashtra)—Synthetic Tanning Agent 
—100 tonnes p.a. Fat Liquers—500 tonnes p.a. Leather Finish¬ 
ing Agents—200 tonnes p.a, (NA) 

M/s LB.A. Printing Inks (P) Ltd; Lai Bahadur Shastri 
Marg, Bhandup, Bombay—(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Synthetic 
Resins—637 tonnes p.a, (SE) 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Laboratories Grimault Pvt. Ltd; 20, Haines Road, 
Bombay-11 (Bombay-Maharashtra)— Tablets :—Amioline, Digi- 
taline, Meladinine, Natisedine, Suxifer, etc.—361.08 lakh 
nos.; Liquids ; Grimaults, Lintus, Grimaults Syrup, 
Omilcal-f-F, etc.—3,72 lakh litres; Ointments : Meiadi- 
nine, ParamminoJ, Relaxyl, etc—2,900 Kgs; Solutions : 
Meladinine, Paorline—1,900 litres; Injectables : Lactisyn—4.80 
lakh Ampoules; Injections Be—Douzc 500 meg. Be —Douze 
1000 meg. Hydroxyccbalamine—36 litres; each Granules : 
Evacud and Glulaneurel—16,500 Kgs; (COB) 

Paper & Pulp 

Mr Arjun Singh, 713, Aram Ganj,Roshan Ara Road, Delhi. 

—(Mohali-Jullunder-Punjab)—Pulp & Paper—8,300 tonnes p.a. 

Mr Mahabir Gupta, 5-Jain Mandir Road (Annexe), New 
Delhi—(Naintral Distt:-UP)—Writing & Printing Paper- 
15,000 tonnes p.a. (NU) 

Leather, Leather Goods & Pickers 

M/s Wasan & Co.; P.B. No. 42, Bodla, Agra—(Agra-U.P.)— 
Sole Leather—492 tonnes p.a. Leather Footwear Uppers— 
1,75,000 pairs p.a. Leather Footwear—42,000 pairs. 

M/s Bharat Tanning & Co.; 4846, Phuta Road, Sadar 
Bazar, Delhi—(Sonepat-Haryana)—Wet Blue Chrome Tanned 
Goat & Sheep Skins—4.5 lakh nos.p.a. 

M/s Supersonic Tanners, 4-A, Pammal Road, Nagalkeni, 
Chromepc*, Madras-44—(Madras-Tamil Nadu)—Finished Lea¬ 
ther from Hides—50,250 nos. p.a. (1,00,500 sides) 

Letters of Intent 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Soni & Co.; P-7, Mission Row Extn., Calcutta—(Adi- 
tyapur-Bihar)—Malleable Iron Castings—4,000 tonnes p.a. (NU) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Applied Research Corpn.; 101, Ramalingam Road, West. 
R.S. Puram P.O., Coimbatore—{Coimbatore-Tamil Nadu)— 
Silver Mica Capacitors—10 mill. nos. p.a. (NA) 

Transportation # 

Mr Madan Gopal, D-l-24, 25, Lajpat Nagar, New Delhi-24. 
—(Ballabgarh-Gurgaon-Haryana)—Transmission Gears—70 m. 
tonnes p.a. Straight Bevel Gears—15 M. tonnes p.a. Axle Shafts 
& Spline Shafts—35 M. tonnes p.a. Starter Pinions—6 M, ton¬ 
nes p.a. (NU) 
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M/s Sartech Pvt. Ltd; 78-B, Dr. Annie ftesant Road, Worli, 
Bombay—(Maharashtra)—Automobile Gears—3,000 M; tonnes. 
(NU) 

Mr Chandra Kumar, Oliver, 10-A, Chittaranjan Road, Tey- 
nampet, Madras-18—{Ranipet, Vellore-Tamil Nadu)—Shock 
Absorbers—5 lakh nos. p.a, (NU) 

Mr Lalit Mohan Mehra, 120, Golf Links, New Delhi— 
(Gurgaon-Haryana)—Shock Absorbers—5 lakh nos. p.a. (NU) 

Industrial Machinery 

Mr Nilunj Behari Poddar, 109„ Sheikh Memon Street, 2nd 
Floor, Bombay—(Kalyan-Thana-Maharashtra)—Digesters—4 
nos. Beaters—10 nos. Refiners—8 nos. Hydropulper—4 nos. 
Centricleaner—4 nos. Decker Machine—2 nos. Centrifugal 
Pumps—20 nos. Plate Screen—2 nos. Johnson Screen— 3 nos. 
(NU) 

Machine Tools 

M/s Sekhar Iron Works Pvt. Ltd; 56, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta-16—(24-Parganas-West Bengal)—Slitting line for sheet 
in coils—2 nos. p.a. Decoiling line for Sheets in Coils —22 nos. 
p.a. Guilotine other Shears—4 nos. p.a. (NU) 

Engineering Industries 

M/s G. Hira S; Co., P.O. Box No. 2374, Niranjan, 99, 
Marine Drive, Bombay-2—(Andhra Pradesh)—Expandable 
Polystyrene Beads—850 tonnes p.a. (NU) 

Mr K.D. Biswas, Mg. Dir, Dhakuria Engineering Works 
(P) Ltd; 13-lndia Exchange Place, Calcutta-]—(24-Parganas- 
West Bengal)—Rock Roller Bits—3,000 nos. p.a, (NU; 

M/s K.S. Associates, 16, Kohinoor Building 105, Park Street, 
Calcutta-16—(Howrah-West Bengal)—Rock Roller Bits—3,000 
nos. (NU) 

Chemicals 

The Punjab National Bank Ltd; B-45/47, Connaught Place, 
New Delhi—(Satna-Madhya Pradesh)—Calcium Carbide—15,000 
tonnes p.a. (NU) 

M/s UP Bundelkhand Vikas Nigam Ltd; 86, Civil Lines, 
Jhansi—(Jhansi-Uttar Pradesh (—Oxygen Gas—0.72 x 10.6 
M*. Dissolved Acetylene Gas—0.36 x 10.3 M 8 (NU) 

Paper & Pulp 

M/s Multisteels (India) Ltd; ’Hongkong House’ 31, Dal- 
housie Square (E), Calcutta—(Andhra Pradesh)—Writing & 
Printing Paper. Cable Filter & other type of industrial paper, 
(total worth 17,000 tonnes (NU) 

M/s Steelcrete Pvt. Ltd; 7-Narinder Place, New Delhi— 
(Haryana)—Corrugated Medium—8,250 tonnes p.a. (NU) 

M/s Bhargava Consulting & Design Engineers Pvt. Ltd; 210, 
Ansal Bhavan, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi—(Paonta 
Sahib, Nahan-HP)—Speciality Paper—10,000 tonnes p.a, (NU) 

Mr Shyam Sunder Kajriwal, c/o M/s Industrial Packers, Sub¬ 
hash Road, Jogeshwari, (E), Bombay—(Thana-Maharashtra)— 
Filter Paper—750 tonnes p.a. (NU) 

Glass 

Dr. Dharam Vir Sood, GJP.O. Box 602, New Delhi—(Sikan- 
derabad, Bulandshahar-Uttar, Pradesh)-—Glass Textiles & Re¬ 
inforcement—2,000 tonnes p.a. (NU) 

Licences/Letters of Intent Revoked or 
Surrendered 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) / 

M/s Travancore Ogate Glass Mfg. Co. Ltd; Post Box No. 4, 
Kalamassety, Kerala—Glass Bottles* , 

JUNB 28, 1974 j 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 

I, -rninn-Tirnir-i-Tii i r.. 

; Trade Development Authority 

Speech by Shri Y. T. SHAH 

Chairman, Steering Committee 

at the Fourth Annual General Meeting* held at 
Bank of Baroda Building. 16, Parliament Street* 

June 25, 1974. 


! New Delhi-110001, on 

Gentlemen, 

It give*, me great pleasure in 
extending a warm welcome to 
you to the Fourth Annual 
General Meeting of the Trade 
Development Authority for the 
year ending 3lst March 1974. 
The Annual Report together 
with the Accounts and the 
Auditor's Report have already 
been placed before you. 

Let me begin by sounding a 
cheerful note. The spectacular 
growth of 22% registered in 
the country’s exports during 
1972-73 was happily sustained 
during 1973-74. The provisi¬ 
onal export figure for the last 
year is Rs 2411.26 ‘crores, an 
increase of around 23% over 
the preceding year. The items 
which have contributed most 
to the export performance last 
year are textiles leather, marine 
products, groundnut extrac¬ 
tions, basic chemicals, coffee, 
spices and gems and jewellery. 
Appreciably higher unit values 
were obtained in the cases of 
cotton piece-goods and ready¬ 
made garments, basic chemi¬ 
cals, pepper, marine products 
and groundnut extractions. 
Though it is true that a large 
part of the increase in export 
earnings has thus been due to 
higher unit value realisation, 
there has also been a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the quantum 
of exports of several commodi¬ 
ties. There seems to be a 
tendency to regard increased 
export earnings due to higher 
unit value as of no significance. 
Surely our objective is to maxi¬ 
mise net foreign exchange ear¬ 
nings and not merely to expand 
the physical volume of exports 
regardless of the price factor 
and terms of trade. There 
should be a judicious combina¬ 
tion of increased export 
quantum and higher unit value 


realisation so as to optimise 
our gains from international 
trade. 

The other side of the coin 
is not so encouraging. The 
provisional figure for imports 
for 1973-74 is Rs 2636 crores, 
leaving a trade deficit of about 
Rs 225 crores. As you all 
know, we have now to carry an 
abnormally high import burden 
on account of the steep escala¬ 
tion in oil prices. 

In the present situation, 
therefore, the level of exports 
achieved during the last two 
years should not be viewed 
with exultation or complacency. 
The growth in export cannot 
be regarded in isolation. It has 
necessarily to be related to the 
overall national requirements of 
foreign exchange resources in 
a dynamic and rapidly chang¬ 
ing context both at the dom¬ 
estic and international fronts. 
Despite the remarkable 
growth in our exports our 
share of the world trade has 
remained small. It is, there¬ 
fore, of paramount importance 
that conscious and deliberate 
efforts are made to achieve a 
dramatic breakthrough in the 
country’s exports. 

To this end, it is imperative 
that the domestic environment 
remains conducive to sustained 
exports. Although the agri¬ 
cultural sector registered a 
growth rate of 11% to 12% in 
1973-74, the current rate of 
inflation could not be con¬ 
tained. The investment"climate 
in the country has also not 
been very encouraging. It is 
estimated that net investment 
to net domestic-product ratio, 
which had stagnated at 12.2% 
during the preceding two years, 
deteriorated even further during 
1973-74. The volume of indus¬ 


trial production has also 
remained stagnant during the 
year 1973-74. The causes for 
the investment famine and 
lower levels of indusrial pro¬ 
duction need not be reiterated 
as they are well known—scar¬ 
city of investible resources, 
shortage of coal, power, trans¬ 
port bottlenecks, strikes, etc. 

On the external side, the 
oil crisis is the over-riding 
problem, but it is not all. In* 
dustry is confronted with the 
phenomenal rise in raw mate¬ 
rial prices. The world prices 
of non-ferrous metals, steel, 
chemicals and fertilisers have 
shot up. A^o, the boom in 
world trade in some of our 
export commodities appears to 
be petering off. For example, 
oil cake prices have tended to 
decline; leather prices are 
stabilising and textile prices 
have registered a downward 
trend. Our terms of trade 
may thus become unfavour¬ 
able once again. 

It is in this context that a 
comprehensive export strategy 
is being devised to achieve 
maximum results on all fronts. 
One of the major constraints 
to increasing exports—supply- 
has to be tackled effectively. 
The newly created Department 
of Export Production in the 
Ministry of Commerce is taking 
appropriate measures, in consul¬ 
tation with the economic and 
industrial ministries, to expand 
the production base and in¬ 
crease availability of items for 
export. The Department will 
undoubtedly ensure that thepoli 
cies, programmes & procedures 
that are being evolved will pro¬ 
mote not only the fullest utili¬ 
sation of the installed capacity 
especially in export-oriented 
industries, but also the creation 
of fresh capacities. To alleviate 
the problem of material inputs, 
the Government is devising 
measures for facilitating the 
availability of essential inputs 
such as power, coal, fuel, raw 
materials for export production 
and procuring spares and com¬ 
ponents and balancing equip¬ 
ment for the same purpose. 
We have already worked out a 
liberal import policy despite 
the severe foreign "exchange 
constraints. In order to re¬ 
duce delays, automatic valida¬ 


tion of last year’s import 
licences has been allowed. An 
estimated sum of Rs. 75 crores 
in foreign exchange has been 
earmarked for validation of old 
licences for small scale units so 
that they can go ahead with 
the import of their require¬ 
ments for the first six months 
of the year. Special allocations 
arc being made to export cor¬ 
porations in the various States 
to stock raw materials for off* 
the-shelf supply to exporters 
in the small scale sector. Besides 
these, there are liberal condi 
tions for registered export 
houses and a scheme for faci 
Utating conversion deal with 
imports of raw materials for 
re-export after processing, 
among several other such 
provisions. 

Aloag with the question of 
tackling the basic problem of 
export production, emphasis 
is being placed on developing 
a marketing strategy to secure 
higher unit value realisation 
for our main exports by keep* 
mg a watch on world price 
movements adapting production 
strategy in keeping with these 
trends. For items in which 
India has the major market 
share we arc exploring the 
posssibiliiy of bringing about 
a common marketing policy 
with the other producing 
countries so as to obtain unit 
value consistent with the highly 
inflationary prices in the world 
markets. Consultations arc 
under way with Sri Lanka and 
Kenya in the case of Tea and 
Bangladesh for Jute. Similar 
arrangements are being worked 
out for iron ore. 

We must, at the same time, 
make an all-out attempt to 
enter new markets while pre¬ 
serving the old ones. The 
developed market economies, 
which are a major market for 
our exports, are also feeling 
the pinch of the oil crisis and 
are taking a number of counter 
measures to regulate import 
expansion. On the other hand, 
the Gulf countries are going to 
accumulate very large trade 
and monetary surpluses. Thi$ 
will inevitably have an impact 
on their consumption patterns 
and standards. The recent 
oil prices ate estimated to raise 
their revenues by more than 
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US $ 60 billion. This unpre¬ 
cedented affluence would un¬ 
doubtedly generate substantial 
demand for non-food and 
luxury items in these countries. 
Their governments are also 
undertaking ambitious develop¬ 
ment projects which will result 
in an increase in their demand 
for engineering goods and con¬ 
sultancy services. At present, 
India’s exports to these coun¬ 
tries constitute 3 to 5 per cent 
of their total imports. Other 
countries have already started 
intensive marketing efforts in 
this area. France, Britain, 
West Germany and Japan are 
likely to conclude bilateral 
deals for provision of techno¬ 
logy in exchange of oil. The 
technology available from India 
in many cases is even moie 
suitable for this region. Most 
of the developed countries are 
vacating intermediate techno¬ 
logy lines and going into more 
sophisticated fields, India is 
in a position to provide inter¬ 
mediate technology and labour- 
intensive products. 

ThcTDA has, of course, 
been so far involved in promot¬ 
ing exports to the developed 
countries. The question whe¬ 
ther it should start operating 
in the Gulf Area has been 
given considerable thought. It 
was rightly considered that 
TDA, at the present stage of 
its growth, should not diffuse 
its activities , by undertaking 
work which may be far more 
than its resources would per¬ 
mit. Besides, there are other 
organisations like the State 
Trading Corporation and the 
Projects & Equipment Cor¬ 
poration which could very well 
intensify their opeations in 
the Gulf Area. 

Turning toTDA’s own acti¬ 
vities in the target markets, 
may I refer to the Annual 
Report which gives a succinct 
account of the principal work 
undertaken during 1973-74? 
In the fourth year of iti opera¬ 
tion, TDA not only consolida¬ 
ted its position but also ex¬ 
panded its activities and took 
up now projects, The number 
of it$ clients has gone up from 
^61 in 1972-73 to 551 during 
1973*74. The small and medium- 
sized units continue to have an 
overwhelming preponderance 


in TDA’s clientele. The forg¬ 
ing of close ties between TDA 
and the STC, which has acqui¬ 
red rich experience in inter¬ 
national marketing, will, 1 have 
no doubt, be extremely fruitful. 
The collaboration between the 
TDA and the Defence Ordnance 
factories for army software is 
also a happy augury. By har¬ 
nessing the spare capacities of 
the ordnance factories for ex¬ 
ports, a new facet will be 
added to the country's cxp nl 
strategy. TDA’s efforts for tup¬ 
ping the export petentia! of the 
various States, close coopera¬ 
tion with the Stale Institutions, 
have been briefly described m 
the Report. The combined 
efforts of the TDA, STC, the 
Development Commissioner, 
Small Scale Industries, and the 
State Institutions will, J trust 
bring about a resurgence in the 
country's production and ex¬ 
port earnings. 

TDA is the pivotal autho¬ 
rity for formulating and imple¬ 
menting the various UNIDO 
programmes for Product Adap¬ 
tation and Development. Last 
year, TDA completed schemes 
of product adaptation in the 
fields of leather garments, dolls 
and toys and readymade gar¬ 
ments — all designed for the 
American market. During the 
next five years, the country and 
the product coverage of similar 
schemes would be considerably 
widened. Apart from the UN 
schemes, TDA has, on its own, 
brought about significant deve¬ 
lopments in several fields, for 
example, it has been able to 
establish in the country the 
trial production of coaster 
brake hubs and three speed 
hubs. I have no doubt that the 
three units which have come 
forward in these fields will, 
with TDA's assistance, succeed 
in the full scale commercial ex¬ 
ploitation of the prototypes 
they have already developed. 
You are aware that orders for 
a large number of SLR models 
of bicycles for the American 
market had to be cancelled in 
1972-73 for want of hubs which 
could not be imported from 
Japan on time. Once the 
manufacture of these hubs is 
fully established in the country 
we should be in a position to 
capture a* large portion of the 
American market Tor SLR 


bicycles. There is also a 
great demand in USA 
for bicycles fitted with four 
to ten-speed hubs. The TDA 
will, no doubt, try to bring 
about the production of multi¬ 
speed hubs ranging from three 
to ten-speeds. You will also 
be glad to know that TDA's 
patient efforts in developing 
production of C hristmas 
Decorative Bulbs for exports to 
the American market have at 
last been rewarded with suc¬ 
cess. A trial order has been 
placed by a leading department 
store of USA on a client of 
TDA. Depending on how 
this order is finally executed, 
it should be possible lor us to 
assess how much of the Christ¬ 
mas business can be captured 
by India. 

The TDA has started 
operating commercial develop¬ 
ment programmes with a 
number of countries. The 
basic objective of the com¬ 
mercial development program¬ 
mes is to diversify and expand 
the two-way trade between 
India and the selected 
countries with a special em¬ 
phasis on exports of such 
Indian manufactured products 
as are of mutual economic 
advantage to India and the 
importing countries. The 
programmes are not confined 
to conducting mere market sur¬ 
veys or securing a few orders: 
they cover the entire range 
from market survey to commer¬ 
cial marketing. Also, it is 
proposed under the program¬ 
mes to avail of technical know¬ 
how from these countries, 
where necessary, to modify 
and adapt Indian production 
to suit their requirement*. 
TDA has already started the 
CDP with the Federal Republic 
of Germany in respect of select 
engineering and chemical 
products. Several other West 
European countries, for exam¬ 
ple, France, Belgium, Swit¬ 
zerland and Denmark, have 
partially financed market sur¬ 
veys in their countries for 
various products as a pre'udc 
to or part of the commercial 
development programmes. The 
TDA had associated one of its 
distinguished clients in a mar¬ 
ket survey on bicycles in 
France. This innovation has 
been extremely useful as the 


report brought out is very 
thorough and of direct rele¬ 
vance to the industry, TDA 
will expand and strengthen the 
operation of the Commercial 
Development Programmes dur¬ 
ing the current financial year. 
1 hope that TDA’s clients 
would increasingly come for¬ 
ward to avail of these oppor¬ 
tunities for joint market sur¬ 
veys. 

The Annual Report con¬ 
tains an impressive list of 
overseas buyers who came to 
India on exploratory or pur¬ 
chase missions and were looked 
after by the TDA. The buyers 
largely represented the leading 
department stores, chain stores 
and mail-order houses. The 
outcome of these missions 
should be evaluated not only 
on the basis of the orders 
placed by them but also by 
the impressions they have car¬ 
ried back about Indian capa¬ 
bilities and TDA’s style of 
functioning. I should add that 
TDA has been trying right 
from its inception to generate 
interest anjong overseas buyers 
by inducing them to visit 
India. It would no doubt, 
take some time for these buy¬ 
ers to make India their buying 
destination. Meanwhile, it 
will be necessary to take our 
exporters and their products 
to the doors of these foreign 
buyers for immediate results. 
TDA has followed both these 
methods simultaneously and 
the volume of enquiries so far 
generated by it and its foreign 
offices is quite substantial. On 
the whole, its performance in 
achieving exports worth Rs, 45 
crores during 1973-74 (as 
against Rs 23 crores during 
1972-73) in some of the most 
difficult product lines and 
markets can be regarded as 
quite satisfactory, specially 
against the background of 
various capacity constraints 
and the scarcity of raw 
materials. 

It will not be out of place 
to deal here with some of the 
suggestions that have occasio¬ 
nally been made concerning 
TDA’s activities. TDA deals 
with only a few selected pro¬ 
ducts and markets and the 
clients are mainly manu¬ 
facturer-exporters. It has been 
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suggested that the TDA should 
shed its exclusiveness and ex¬ 
tend its operations to other 
territories and markets and take 
up a much wider range of pro¬ 
ducts for export promotion. I 
must hasten to add that the 
markets and the products whi¬ 
ch arc not covered by the 
TDA's range of activities, arc 
as important as the markets 
and the products which are 
with the I DA. TDA lays 
stress on the quality and not 
quantum of the exports and 
prefers to aim at the medium 
and long-term potential rather 
than the expedient immediate. 
By choosing products which 
are most difficult to sell and 
the markets which are equally 
difficult to penetrate, TDA has 
deliberately opted out of the 
easy path. This does not im¬ 
ply that the TDA has a rigid 
approach in these matters. As 
you are aware, Australia and 
New Zealand have already 
been included in its territories. 
The inclusion of other promis¬ 
ing markets with similar cha¬ 
racteristics in future is not 
ruled out. TDA is also engag¬ 
ed in widening its range of 
products to include items 
which have yet to find an 
access to these markets. 

TDA's strength lies in the 
character and enterprise of its 
clients. Its effectiveness and 
capacity to fulfil its objectives 
will depend on the degree of 
confidence reposed in it by its 
clients and the extent to which 
they make use of the organisa¬ 
tion. Although set up by the 
Government, TDA is designed 
to function on its own without 
any unnecessary props from the 
Government. The voluntary 
character of its association 
with the clients should remain 
unimpaired. TDA’s distinc¬ 
tion lies in evolving a close and 
mutually beneficial partnership 
with the private as well as pub¬ 
lic enterprises. Its achievement 
would lie in acting effectively 
as a ‘bridge’ between the 
Government and the manufac¬ 
turer-exporters and in being 
increasingly recognised in 
sophisticated markets as a 
‘hall-mark’ of reliable expor¬ 
ters of quality products. 

It is true there are various 
constraints that have inhibited 


TDA’s promotional activities, 
Problems like shortages of 
power and fuel defy an easy 
and immediate solution. Al¬ 
though the export sector has 
been assigned the highest 
priority after Defence, it can¬ 
not totally escape the effects of 
critical shortages of vital raw 
materials. The Government 
will, however, continue to 
endeavour to keep it insulated 
as far as possible, from these 
phenomena. Earlier, I have 
mentioned a few measures 
that the Government have 
announced for the small scale 
sector while formulating a 
new policy lor imports and ex¬ 
ports. The Government will 
welcome constructive sugges¬ 
tions from the industry for any 
other reasonable facility that 
they might require. 

While the problems of 
material inputs arc no doubt 
acute, what should concern us 
even more is the question of 
capacity constraints. The 
domestic pull is understandable 
but a dynamic and forward¬ 


looking manufacturer would 
know that in the iong-run, 
whatever may be the size of 
hinterland, the foreign markets 
have to be given very special 
attention. In fact, export 
growth itself can stimulate 
production for the home market. 
It is, therefore, essential that 
TDA’s clients pay a still grea¬ 
ter attention to the foreign 
markets and earmark increas¬ 
ingly higher portions of their 
production for exports. Apart 
from fully utilising their exist¬ 
ing capacities, they should also 
go in for expansion with an 
eye on exports. Fresh capa¬ 
cities also need to be created. 
This is particularly true in the 
case of electronics. I can assure 
you that TDA’s efforts to 
create additional export-orien¬ 
ted industrial capacities, with 
your cooperation, will receive 
full encouragement from the 
Government. 

There is also a greater need 
for the manufacturers to take 
up new lines of production for 
exports rather than concentrate 


on low-valhe Items where many 
sellers are competing with each 
other for a small share in the ' 
readymade garments market. 

1 have no doubt that with the 
full support of the TDA, the"* 
clients will mount grealereffort 
towards diversifying their pro¬ 
ducts and modernising their 
manufacturing processes parti¬ 
cularly in the fields of ready¬ 
made garments, leather 
manufactures, toys and dolls, 
and sewing machines and com¬ 
ponents, 

I must avail of this opportu¬ 
nity to say how grateful we are 
to our esteemed clients whose 
continued faith in the organi¬ 
sation would sustain the efforts 
of the TDA and spur it to set 
the sights even higher. The 
institutional innovation that 
the TDA represents and the 
partnership for mutual pro¬ 
gress that it has established 
with its enterprising clients 
would, I am confident, increas¬ 
ingly contribute to the well¬ 
being and growth of the 
national economy. 


Microfilm Edition of Eastern Economist 


EASTERN ECONOMIST, for the benefit of Its readers, both at 
home and abroad, has made arrangements with University Microfilms 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA, for the latter undertaking the reproduc¬ 
tion of Eastern Economist on microfilm and through xerographic 
copiss. 

This arrangement covers for the present back Issues of Eastern 
Economist starting from January 1971. The question of Including issues 
from earlier years In this arrangement la under consideration. 

University Microfilms will be sending the relevant literature to 
prospective microfilm subscribers. It it believed that this service 
will be of particular Interest and value to libraries, business houses, 
firms, government offices and other Institutions which may find It useful 
to maintain* files of Eastern Economist for record and reference. 

Prospective microfilm subscribers may address their enquiries to I 
Serial Publications University Microfilms, 300 North Zsab Road, Ann 
X Arbor, Michigan 48106, USA. 
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THE MADRAS ALUMINIUM CO. LTD 

“Jayalakshmi” Race Course, Coimbatore-18 


The following is the address 
to the Members of the Com¬ 
pany delivered by Shri 
R. Venkataswamy Naidu, 
Managing Director at the 14th 
Annual General Meeting of 
The Madras Aluminium Com¬ 
pany Limited held at “Shan- 
muga Manram”, Race Course, 
Coimbatore-18 on Wednesday, 
the 26th June 1974. 

With pleasure I welcome 
you all to the 14th Annual 
General Meeting of the Com¬ 
pany. 

Before wc start the proceed¬ 
ings of this meeting, 1 would 
like to refer to the sad demise 
of Sri T.T. Krishnamachari, 
former Minister lbr Finance 
and Commerce & Industry, of 
the Government of India. 
While his services to the nation 
in various fields are widely 
known, 1 would like to refer 
to the personal interest he took 
in the formation of this Com¬ 
pany. I may even add that, 
but for his initiative this Com¬ 
pany could not have come 
into existence, i request the 
members to observe a minute’s 
silence as a mark of respect 
to the departed leader. 

I presume that members 
would have studied the Profit 
and Loss Account, Balance 
Sheet and Auditors' Report, 
which have been with you for 
sometime past. The year 1973 
was crucial to our Company in 
view of the adverse factors 
we had to face. From the 
month of February to the end 
of July, for an approximate 
period of six months, our plant 
was almost completely shut¬ 
down due to the power cut. 
During this period, our loss of 
production was to the extent of 
5,500 tonnes, which has con¬ 
siderably reduced our profit¬ 
ability, Moreover, for starting 
up of the stopped pots after 
the power cut was lifted, we had 
to incur heavy expenditure 
toward^ cost of start up and 
lining materials. This had 
increased our expenditure and 
w&vith great difficulty we manag¬ 
ed to equalise the burden of 
expenditure without any outflow 
f>f funds from the Company* 


In our expansion programme 
we Jiavc envisaged the plough¬ 
ing in of cash generation of 
our Company for meeting 
capital expenditure to the 
extent of Rs 6 crores approxi¬ 
mately. On account of unfore¬ 
seen circumstances mention¬ 
ed above the Company's 
cash generation was seve¬ 
rely affected and we had 
to resort to acceptance of 
deposits from the public and 
also arrange for postponement 
of repayments of debts to fin¬ 
ancial institutions so as to 
avoid financial strain for the 
Company, lam glad to inform 
you that our company has 
started gaining cash generation 
fast and is in a sound position 
financially now. Considering 
the hurdles that wc had to 
face in 1973, 1 consider the 
results achieved as satisfactory 
even though we could not 
absorb the Depreciation lor 
the year. I think members 
will appreciate the difficultics 
through which our company 
has passed during the year 
1973 and reconcile with the 
decision of your Board to skip 
the dividends for the year 
1973 also. 

1 have been assuring mem¬ 
bers about the potential profit 
making ability of our Company 
in view of the importance that 
the aluminium metal enjoys 
in world economy. Even during 
the year 1972, we were ready 
to put in line our first stage 
of expansion, but on account 
of difficult power supply con¬ 
ditions we had to postpone it 
for an year approximately. In 
the year 1973, since the lifting 
of the power cut, we could 
energise only 40 per cent of 
new pots on account of non¬ 
availability of sufficient power. 
Unfortunately, again from t he 
month of October 1973, a 
power cut was imposed and 
subsequently from April and 
May 1974 further power cuts 
have been imposed curtailing 
our production. Hence, we 
have to incur production loss 
this year also of which a fair 
estimate cannot now be made. 
Subject to availability of 
power, we Have programmed 


to commission all the new pots 
by the end of 1974 to raise 
our production capacity to 
25,000 tonnes of primary metal 
and vve hope it will be possible 
for us to do so, since power 
cut is likely to be lifted in 
stages as monsoon advances 
and hydel generation is stepped 
up. 

I had referred in my pre¬ 
vious report to the successful 
breakthrough we had made in 
the manufacture of rolled 
products by continuous casting 
process and anticipated that 
we will be in a position to 
market finished products before 
the end of 1973. Our hopes 
have not come true because of 
the critical power position 
which forced us to reduce our 
production to nearly 50 per 
cent of our original capacity. 
We hope that with better 
power position in 1974, we 
will be able to continue our 
efforts in that direction. 

1 am glad to inform you 
that Government of India 
have now revised the prices of 
aluminium products increasing 
the selling prices by about 
Rs 1,090/- per M/T, We have 
been representing to the 
Government of India for a 
revision of prices of alumi¬ 
nium products, which was 
fixed on the basis oi cost of 
production of 1969/70. Prices 
of all materials were increas¬ 
ing every year and recently, 
because of the change in the 
policy of the oil producing 
countries, prices of some of 
our essential raw materials 
had doubled. The present in¬ 
crease in price granted by the 
Government of India does not 
fully compensate for the 
increase in cost compared to 
the cost of production of 
1970. 

The Central Government 
has also notified of its decision 
to control distribution of com¬ 
mercial grade aluminium. 
During the past few months, 
there had been a scarcity for 
aluminium in the market and 
the small scale industries had 
fo suffer on account of non- 
ayityiability of sufficient raw 
material for their production. 


It is only after MaW$ deve¬ 
lopment, there has been tre¬ 
mendous increase of Small Scale 
Units in our State utilising 
aluminium. There are nearly 
500 licensees in the small scale 
sector in the State depending 
upon commercial grade alu¬ 
minium for their production. 
Since distribution of commer¬ 
cial grade aluminium was not 
in control before, we were able 
to ration our production of 
commercial grade ingots to a 
large number of industries in 
our State and avoid disloca¬ 
tion of production of their 
units to certain extent. With 
the control now introduced 
for the commercial grade alu¬ 
minium also, I do not know 
whether wc will be in a posi¬ 
tion to help small scale units 
in our State. We propose to 
represent to the Government 
of India to allow us some free¬ 
dom in the matter of distribu¬ 
tion of commercial grade alu¬ 
minium mctnl, so us to enable 
us to meet to some extent the 
requirements of small scale 
sector of our State. 

The demand for aluminium 
metal iri the international 
market got a sudden boost on 
account of general fall in pro¬ 
duction due to power cuts. 
This gap between production 
and demand is responsible for 
the general scarcity felt in the 
Indian Market also. There is 
a good demand for some of 
our intermediary products. 

The inflationary trend in 
our country’s economy con¬ 
tinues in spite of serious 
efforts by the Central as well 
as State Governments to 
saddle and control it. Though 
this sorry phenomenon is per¬ 
haps attributable to the slack¬ 
ness in agricultural and indus¬ 
trial production combined 
With irregular distribution. As 
some economists would have 
it, I am inclined to believe 
that it is largely due to the 
adverse global inflationary 
conditions consequent to the 
oil crisis in general and to the 
unfortunate drought condi¬ 
tions affecting agriculture and 
causing power crisis in our 
country in particular. I hope 
conditions would improve and 
become more cheerful. 

The year 1974 will be 
remembered by every Indian 
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jjpvith great gratification and 
Syill be marked in the history 
pf our country for one of the 
greatest achievements we have 
frmdc. India has now emerged 
:>ut as the seventh atomic 
:>ower by successfully blasting 
m atomic device under the 
ground. We can confidently 
look forward to a future when 
latomic power will solve our 
problem of fuel shortage and 


help us to gear up our econo¬ 
my for a faster growth. It 
has further established the 
fact that talent in the country 
is not lacking and given op¬ 
portunities the problems facing 
our country arc not difficult 
to solve within a reasonably 
short period of time. 

Before concluding my 
speech, I would like to assure 
you that the financial stability 


and profit potentiality of our 
Company is unquestionable and 
members can anticipate better 
years ahead when bur company 
will move from strength to 
strength. I take this opportu¬ 
nity to thank Government 
of India, Government of 
Tamil Nadu, our Collabora¬ 
tors, M/s Mediobanca of Italy, 
Government financial institu¬ 
tions and our Bankers, M/s 


Indian Bank, for their con¬ 
tinued co-ot>eratibn and foi 
the help rendered to us. J 
also wish to pay tribute to 
our employees at ait levels 
for their loyal service. 

Note( This does not purpor 
to be a record of thi 
proceedings of the An 
nual General Meeting, 


Petrol-driven trucks 
burn money. 



Change to 

Standard 

Electric Vehicles 

—cut fuel costs to 1/5 



Standard Electric Vehicles put you on the path 
to long-range economies. 

Compare with petrol-driven vehicles: 

* Cut fuel cost to 1/5 Operating costs are 
amazingly low. The higher initial investment is 
wiped out in less than two years. In five years 
you can save enough to buy a new electric 
vehicle. Standard Electric Vehicles are 
cheaper to own, operate and maintain than 
petrol-driven vehicles. 

e S0% longer life 

; e Minimum maintenance— low down-time. 

• No noise* vibrations or fames—they cut 

driver fatigue, mean greater efficiency. 


e Smoother handling—mean* tester oorapletke 

of task cycle. 

e Safer in operation— no fumes, 
e More efficient conversion of fuel te pouress# 

no fuel wasted in idling. 

e Minimum inventory— all parts are Indigenous* 
so readily available. 

And the service is unmatched... up to Standard I 
Choose from a range of vehicles for any load 
up to 3 tonnes. 

Available on D.G.S. & D. Rate Contract for the 
second consecutive year. 

The Standard Batteries Limited 
Vakola, Santa Cruz* Bombay 400055 


The move is on to Standard 

Electric Vehicles 
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MAHINDRA UGINE STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 

Statement of the Chairman, Hr. Harish Mahindra 

Following is the statement of the Chairman, Mr. Harish Mahindra to the 
Members on the occasion of the 11th Annual General Meeting of the Company 
held in Bombay on 25th June 1974. 


Before I dwell upon the 
economic situation in general 
and the affairs of your Com¬ 
pany, I would like to refer to 
the remarkable achievement 
bf our Scientists in the field 
of Nuclear Technology. I 
trust you will agree with me 
that the nation as a whole is 
justifiably proud of this event. 
The spectacular break-through 
in technological advancement 
signalling the graduation from 
Reactor Technology to Im¬ 
plosion Technology is positive 
proof, if such were required, 
that the nation, with its 
almost inexhaustible reserves 
of talent, imagination and 
brilliance is capable of scaling 
any height in any field of 
Imman endeavour, provided 
human resources are mobilised 
and harnessed in a constructive 
planner. J feel proud in offer- 
ng my heartiest felicitations 
Lo the Prime Minister and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

It would be a rather stag¬ 
gering task to undertake to 
'race the tumultous develop¬ 
ments during th© past year, 
ivhich have in nd small measure 
influenced the course of the 
jeonomy since we met last. 
Vor is it very essential to do 
so here. One could, however, 
>ick some of the more far- 
eaching of them with cither 
m exogenous or an endo¬ 
genous influence on corporate 
ictivity and thert with a certain 
mount of equanimity of mind 
tnd objectivity take a pcrspec- 
ive look at them. 

ndustrial Production 

Since the begining of the 
Diddle of the sixties, there 
ias been very little growth in 
itdustrkl output, the rate of 
irowth in which has been of 
he order of less than 4 per 
ent per annum against the 
Avisaged 9 per cent during 
ke Fourth Plan period. Over 
he past two years the short¬ 
ies in Power and other indis¬ 


pensable industrial raw mate¬ 
rials have arrested any gains 
in production in almost every 
sector of the Indian Industry. 
On account of the c adverse 
developments such as the fall 
in the production of agricultu¬ 
ral materials and the conse¬ 
quent sharp increase in prices, 
industrial production and 
investment arc unlikely to 
pick up appreciably during the 
current year. 

The levels of capacity uti¬ 
lisation have remained very low. 
What exacerbates the already 
complex and difficult situation 
is the deceleration in the pro¬ 
duction of key items wilh 
heavy backward and forward 
linkages wilh the rest of the 
economy such as fertilisers, 
coal, steel, cement, and so 
forth and in Power generation. 
Non availability of any one of 
them or their insufficiency 
would have multiplier effects 
leading to a fall in production 
in scores of other industries. 
As such any attempt to boost 
industrial production would 
invariably involve the drawing 
up of a master plan for work¬ 
ing these core industries to 
their full rated capacities 

By way of counting one’s 
blessings one may however 
mention that with the decrease 
in the severity of the foreign 
exchange constraint in respect 
of essential imports, consequent 
to the aid commitment of the 
order of $1,400 million by the 
Consortium countries, the 
industrial outlook has im¬ 
proved for the coming 
months. 

Licensing of Electric Furnace 
Units 

Coming down from the 
macro level observation to 
those relating to our Industry, 
it is observed that there is a 
major policy change relating 
tp the Electric Furnace Indus¬ 
try which it is appropriate 
to mention here by way 


of keeping a track of 
such developments referred 
to in my statement to you last 
year. This refers to the new 
February-1974 Licensing Policy 
announcement of the Govern¬ 
ment which requires the hither¬ 
to Registered Electric Furnace 
units, irrespective of the invest¬ 
ments therein, to obtain COB 
Licences. This new stipulation 
requiring the obtaining of 
industrial licence is welcome 
in more ways than one. Firstly, 
there has been a disorderly 
proliferation of such units all 
over the country and as such 
the Electric Furnace Industry 
has been rendered an over¬ 
crowded area of endeavour with 
the demand for all essential 
inputs far outstripping the sup¬ 
plies, particularly, of Power, 
ferrous scrap, graphite elec¬ 
trodes and so forth. As n result 
supplies are very problematic 
and their prices keep climbing 
to dizzier levels. While there 
can be little doubt as to the 
compelling need to expand 
indigenous steel capacity and 
displace imports to the maxi¬ 
mum extent possible, this 
should not however lead to 
creation of such capacities 
without a due and careful study 
of the availability of all essen¬ 
tial inputs. 

C'rtais in Input Supplies 

Since the 9th Annual Re¬ 
port of 1971, it has become 
almost conventional to draw 
attention to the ever 
deteriorating input supply 
situation. The only difference 
happens to be in the magni¬ 
tude of such shortages which 
tend sometimes to assume 
serious proportions. There is 
a dual aspect to the input crisis 
vis. the substantial shortages 
and .secondly the upward pres¬ 
sure on the prices which have 
kept spiralling. This is parti¬ 
cularly so in respect of scrap, 
fuel oil and graphite electrodes, 
though the increases in prices 


of other inputs, sharp as they 
are, nevertheless are relatively 
modest in comparison. 

The Industry has come 
some distance in quantifying 
the supplies and the demand 
for scrap as well as graphite 
electrodes. The quantity that 
would have to be made avail¬ 
able both through indige¬ 
nous production and from 
abroad has also been clearly 
indicated by the Industry to 
the Government. In respect 
of scrap, though the Industry 
made a determined bid to ar¬ 
range for imports through 
Agencies solely authorised to 
import it, it is disappointing 
that no imports have so iar 
materialised even after a lapse 
of more than 2(J months from 
the time the proposal was 
mooted. It has yet to be 
appreflated that bureaucratic 
practices in commercial orga¬ 
nisations even in the best of 
times fail to achieve the desir¬ 
able results. Tilts fact acquires 
added significance in world 
trade in an item such as scrap 
or electrodes. Thanks to the 
wide gap between their sup¬ 
plies and 1 he expanding global 
demand, in fact there is a vir¬ 
tual world-wide scramble for 
them. Needless therefore to 
underline that the deals and 
transactions are put through 
with lightning speed instead of 
shutting papers from one 
department or agency to 
another. The entire plan for 
imports of these indispensable 
inputs may fail miserably there¬ 
by sharply accentuating what 
is already a very tight supply 
situation unless our ways of 
trading arc mended and stream¬ 
lined. 

Even at the risk of being 
rather trite, it needs to be 
underlined that in respect of 
graphite electrodes every 
attempt should be made to 
maximise indigenous produc¬ 
tion. Also speedy creation of 
additional capacities is urgen¬ 
tly called for. It is, no doubt, 
a matter of concern for the 
Industry as a whole that the 
requirements of electrodes are 
running far ahead of supplies, 
both indigenous as well as 
imports. If instead of Power, 
or any other input, electrode 
shortages constrict capacity 
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Utilisation in the Industry, the 
immediate loss in production 
therefrom and the consequen¬ 
tial impact thereof on the 
economy can be easily realised. 

At a time when units in the 
country depend upon such im¬ 
ports, partially or even com¬ 
pletely, for their requirements 
and units are faced with a 
hand-to-mouth raw materials 
position with the buffer slocks 
almost fully depleted, there is 
an overwhelming need to re¬ 
consider the very question of 
canalisation through State 
trading organisations. In this 
connection, two suggestions 
can be made. First, either the 
imports of atleast key items 
may be partially or wholly 
decanatised. By partial dcca, 
nalisation 1 mean that a parti¬ 
cular production unit may be 
allowed to import only the 
first 6 months requirements or 
in an emergency situation and 
the regular imports of such 
items may be continued to be 
canalised through a State 
trader. Alternatively, the 
Government may also consider 
arranging for imports of such 
items through Export Houses, 
which are by and large reputed 
for their swift trading practices. 

Power 

In respect of Power, it has 
become almost ritualistic to ree¬ 
fer to the very unhappy situation 
everywhere in the country with 
the possible*exception of a few 
States such as Kerala, Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Orissa. Faulty Power planning 
neglect of maintenance of 
Power generation equipment, 
heavy transmission losses in 
the range of 20 to 30 per cent 
as against the normal 6 to 7 
p?r cent in most other coun¬ 
tries and so forth are a familiar 
ground and I see no point in 
traversing the same. 

Though by and large the 
Plowcr supply situation is not 
very worrisome lor us in 
Maharashtra, however, on 
account of the erratic function¬ 
ing of the Tarapur Power Plant 
and the shut-down of the 
Nasik Thermal Plant, the 
Government had to impose 
certain restrictions on maximum 
demand. 


Recently, the Government 
has accepted the proposal of 
experts that the functions of 
the Central Electricity Autho¬ 
rity should be reconstituted, 
so that it may expeditiously 
executes the Power projects 
which otherwise normally lan¬ 
guish. Simultaneously, it is 
proposed to revamp the work¬ 
ing of the State Electricity 
Boards so that there is a more 
efficient and streamlined work¬ 
ing of such Boards. There is 
also scope in this new arrange¬ 
ment for the Central Water 
and Power Commission to 
play its role as a technical and 
design consultant. Hopefully 
these organisational changes 
would considerably improve 
Power management in the 
country* 

i^OWer engineers in this 
country have also applied 
their mind to the Planning of 
new Power generation capaci¬ 
ties as well as to the efficient 
operation of existing facilities. 
The recommendations in res¬ 
pect of the operation of genera¬ 
tion and transmission equip¬ 
ment such as establishment 
of fully integrated regional 
grids, augmenting inter-regional 
ties for purposes of creation of 
a national grid, establishment 
of regional load despatch cen¬ 
tres, avoiding remote tripping 
of loads, permitting captive 
plants, promoting total energy 
concepts, introducing efficient 
standards for equipment, ensur¬ 
ing higher investment on trans¬ 
mission and distribution as well 
as adopting higher voltages for 
preventing system losses and 
voltage fluctuations and so 
forth must be implemented 
without further deliberation on 
account of the basic soundness 
of these proposals. 

In respect of allocation of 
new capacities, on account of 
the concentration of coal de¬ 
posits mainly in and around 
Eastern and Central India, 
Hydro-Electric Bower genera¬ 
tion capacity should be estab¬ 
lished on a priority #basis in 
other regions of the country. 
The present generation capa¬ 
city of the order of about 18 
million KW is chronically in¬ 
adequate for the country’s re¬ 
quirements of about 25 million 
KW. In Plan after Plan, there 


have been serious shortfalls 
in attaining the targets as for 
instance, 15.4% in the First 
Plan, 35.7% m the Second 
Plan, 35.8% in the Third Plan, 
24.1% in the three Annual 
Plans and a spanking 54% in 
the Fourth Plan. During the 
5ih Plan period it is planned 
to allocate Rs 6,190 crores en¬ 
abling the establishment of an 
additional 16.55 million KW 
of new capacity so that a gene¬ 
ration capacity of 33 million 
KW may be reached, after 
taking into account capacity in 
obsolete plants which has to be 
made good. As an indispen¬ 
sable infrastructure facility and 
in our case as one of the es¬ 
sential inputs, apart from be¬ 
ing a prime mover of produc¬ 
tion facilities, il would be 
rather superfluous to exaggerate 
the over-riding importance of 
attaining this target in terms 
of generation capacity if there 
has to be any meaning and 
substance in the Plant for over¬ 
all economic development. 

Expansion 

1 had reported to you last 
year that 'wc would be able to 
spell out the details of the 
Expansion Scheme in the next 
report of the Directors. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Directors’ Report 
for 1973 has briefly listed 
some of the effective steps that 
have been taken towards im¬ 
plementation of the Expansion 
Scheme. I would like to mere¬ 
ly supplement these icmark*. 

Your Company’s formal 
communication to the Govern¬ 
ment for conversion of the 
Letter of Intent into an In¬ 
dustrial Licence was sent in 
November 1973 after making 
an appreciable progress in 
preparing the ground for 
conversion of the Letter of 
Intent issued in April last 
year, which was subsequently 
amended in September. Every 
effort was and is being put 
forth to satisfy the Govern¬ 
ment’s pre-conditions for the 
issuance of the licence. The 
first relates to the clearance of 
the import of Plant to Equip¬ 
ment by the Capital Goods 
Committee. Our application 
for import of Capital Plant to 
Equipment has been scrutinised 
and we expect the formal clear* 
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amse very shortly. Jht $cc<* 
pre-condition relates to i 
finalisation of the terms of tin* 
cial assistance by the Internal 
nal Finance Coproration, aj 
the Industrial Credit to Invei 
ment Corporation of India, i 
ter the Government authoris 
us to explore the possibilities 
obtaining financial assistau 
from JFC (W), early this mon 
a team from this instituti 
visited us for making an a 
praisal of our Expansion Sell 
me. We expect a favourat 
decision from 1FC (W)/JCI 
by September this year, 
third effective step relates 
the execution of the Supp 
mentary Collaboration Agr< 
ments duly approved by t 
Government. 

With a \ icw to speed i 
the Civil construction work t 
Company had sent its seni 
design staff to the Ugine Pla 
in France to enable them 
finalise the Shop Layouts a 
other basic engineering du 
by July 1974. As such t 
actual work of civil constrt 
tion is expected to start 
the end of the year. It b 
matter of gratification that t 
Maharashtra Electricity Boa 
has readily come forward 
meet our increased Power i 
quirements, A formal sancti 
to this effect has also be 
obtained from the Governmc 
in April this year. In respe 
of water, the Company’s Pla 
is assured of supplies of t 
necessary additional cusc 
from the trial-race of the Tt 
Hydro-Power Station. Sim 
taneous action in respect 
each one of these items is bei 
taken cxpedetiously, so ti 
the execution of the ent 
Expansion Scheme may 
completed and commcrc 
operations may be commenc 
by the beginning of the scco 
quarter of 1977. 

Amalgamation 

A very closely connect 
subject of considerable sigi 
ficance to your Compai 
which incidentally is also t 
happiest event of the year, 
the Scheme of Amalgamati 
of The Bank of Baroda Li 
with your Company. T 
Scheme is scheduled to I* 
effect from 1st July, 19 
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en if there should he any 
lay in obtaining the necessary 
proval of the Controller of 
apital Issues, the Scheme 
juld be operative with re¬ 
spective effect from 1st July, 
>74, You would appreciate 
at by any measure an amount 

Rs 8 crores which your 
OTpany would be further 
dowed with by virtue of the 
nalgamation, is fairly large 
i addition to the readi- 

available funds of your 
^mpany. This would enable 
. to go ahead with the Expan- 
on Scheme and complete it 
i a crash basis. 

uilook for 1974 

From the Directors’ Report 
hi would have seen that du¬ 
ng 1973, your Company was 
fie to implement a balacing 


scheme and thereby ensure a 
fuller utilisation of the rated 
capacity in most of the key 
production departments of the 
Compands integrated Plant. 
In this report, the Directors 
have already reported that the 
performance during 1974 is like¬ 
ly to be of the same Order as 
during 1973. However, it is 
worth keeping in mind the 
squeeze on the profit margins 
on account of the extraordina¬ 
ry price rises in respect of in¬ 
puts to which I have referred 
earlier. 

In the first five months of 
the current year. Sales stand at 
a level of Rs 538.73 lacs as 
against Rs 403.04 lacs and Rs 
427.96 lacs in the correspond¬ 
ing periods of 1973 and 1972 
respectively. This 33.6 per 
cent increase in Sales realisa¬ 


tion, however, reflects the in¬ 
flation in the prices of essential 
inputs. 

Directors 

The Members of the Board 
deeply regret the passing away 
of Mr Aloke K. Mitra on 4th 
April, 1974, Late A. K. Mitra 
was on the Board of Directors 
of the Company since its very 
inception and the Board had 
the benefit of his wisdom and 
guidance during his tenure of 
office as Director till 17th May, 
1973 on which date he had 
resigned due to ill health. 

Mr S. Bhoothalingam joined 
the Board of Directors on 29th 
April 1974 and I am sure that 
the Board will greatly benefit by 
his experience in the Govern¬ 
ment and the Steel Industry in 
particular. 


Before I conclude, 1 would 
like to place on record pur 
sincere appreciation of the 
dedicated work put-in by all 
the employees, without which 
it would not have be&n possi¬ 
ble for the Company to achieve 
the satisfactory results. Close 
cooperation which we have 
been able to develop with our 
Collaborators, Ugine Aciers, 
particularly in respect of re¬ 
solving technical proplems, has 
also contributed in no small 
measure to the continuing 
success of your Company. 

Note : This does not purport 
to be the Record of the 
proceedings of the 
Eleventh Annual General 
Meeting of the Co¬ 
mpany . 
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WANTED FOR REGULAR DELIVERIES : 


Pvc wire cables, Electric insulated rubbers. 
Fluorescent light & tubes, size 2'x4' & 5', 
Loudspeakers. Plywood flushdoors, Hardboard 
size : 4'x8'x1/8, Footballs, Bicycles, etc. etc. 

Airmail offers and samples to 

MARKETING ACCEPTANCES LTD, 

BCM 1025, LONDON WC1V 6XX 
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The science 
and technology 
plan 


The broad philosophy in¬ 
cluding strategies and metho¬ 
dologies for Science & 
Technology planning were 
discussed in some detail in the 
Approach to the Science & 
Technology Plan brought out 
by the National Committee 
on Science and Technology 
(NCST) in the beginning of 
1973. 

Based on these broad princi¬ 
ples and objectives, the NCST 
has prepared an overall S&T 
Plan as an integral part of 
socio-economic programme for 
the fifth five-year Plan. In 
preparing this plan the NCST 
adopted a sectoral approach 
and the entire economy was 
divided into 24 well-defined 
sectors with their correspond¬ 
ing panels. Each of these 
panels was entrusted with 
responsibility of a studying the 
sector critically and to evolve 
a suitable programme for in¬ 
clusion in the overall S&T 
Plan. 

A number of planning/ 
working groups were set up 
in each of the sectors which 
involved scientists, techno¬ 
logists and planners, from 
agencies, ministries, universities 
the Planning Commission and 
industries and the inputs were 
further strengthened by a 
number of surveys, current 
status reports and by discus¬ 
sions at NCST regional 
seminars. This has naturally 
involved an examination of! not 
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only of the scientific and 
technological efforts as also 
the policies and procedures 
necessary for maximising the 
returns from the existing invest¬ 
ments and achieving self-relian¬ 
ce. In addition to concrete 
projects and programmes the 
plan also includes qualitative 
aspects ranging from the 
generation of a scientific excel¬ 
lence from which technological 
break-throughs could emerge 
in the future. 

The S &T Plan document 
is presented in two volumes. 
Volume I indicates the metho¬ 
dology, strategy and the main 
highlights of the plan program¬ 
mes including also the overall 
financial outlays and a matrix 
indicating the outlays under 
the various agencies, depart¬ 
ments and the ministries of 
the government. Volume II 
gives detailed projects and 
programmes under the various 
sectors which are based on the 
sectoral reports. The financial 
outlay proposed by the NCST 
amounted to a total of Rs 
1725.61 crores. 

The programmes and out¬ 
lays as proposed by NCST were 
discussed and reviewed by the 
Planning Comission for making 
the necessary allocations in the 
fifth Plan. As a result of a 
series of discussions between 
the Planning Commission, the 
National Committee on Science 
& Technology, Department 
of Science & Technology and 
the concerned ministries the 
Planning Commission earmar¬ 
ked an amount of Rs 1033J29 
crores as the S&T compo¬ 
nent of the fifth Hau allocation 
in the central sector. In addi¬ 
tion to this plan outlay the 
non-Plan expenditure for S&T 
in the central sector would 
amount to R$ 800 crores. It 
is a|$Q estimated that the over¬ 


all S&T expenditure by the 
state governments during the 
period could be of the order of 
Rs. 250 crores. Further it is 
expected that R & D expendi¬ 
ture by the private sector may 
be of the order of Rs 300 
crores. Thus during the fifth 
Plan period an amount of Rs 
2350 crores is likely to be 
available for S&T. 

The S&T Plan has taken 
into account that the emphasis 
on self-reliance has to be look¬ 
ed upon from a dynamic angle 
wherein necessary competence 
has to be developed within 
the country. Considering 
the infrastructural facilities 
necessary for the Plan, it be¬ 
comes absolutely essential to 
build up an adequate National 
Information System for Science 
& Technology, and also a 
comprehensive survey of 
natural resources and their 
efficient utilisation. In so 
far as the priorities for the 
various sectors of the S&T 
Plan are concerned, research 
and development efforts for 
agriculture including fisheries, 
forestry, water resources, ani¬ 
mal husbandry, post-harvest 
technology, maximum utilisa¬ 
tion of coal not only as a major 
source of energy but also as a 
basic raw material for ferti¬ 
lisers and other chemicals, 
utilisation of wastes—agricul¬ 
tural, industrial, urban etc. 
have been identified. Emphasis 
has also been given in the S &T 
Plan for village industries, 
programmes which are employ¬ 
ment intensive. The use of 
“gobar” as fertiliser, without 
losing its role as a domestic 
fuel source for the majority 
in the rural areas finds an 
appropriate solution in the 
projects on “gobar gas’*. 
Advancing the designs of grain 
silos based on materials of 
local origin, as well as the 
engineering aspects of “gobar 
gas” along with projects on 
rural construction technology 
open the way for the applica¬ 
tion of science for improving 
the quality of life in pur 
village^. 

la the S & T Platt the em¬ 
phasis has bfeen bn the deve¬ 
lopment of design engineering 
capability with special reference 
to public sector undertakings* 
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h the pest our efforts hav< 
been directed mainly toward 
process/product technology 
with less emphasis on engine 
ering, design and fabrication 
The S &T Plan has as its mail 
plank the objective of achiei 
mg self-reliance and therefoi 
there is a greater emphasis o 
the formation of skills relate 
to the combination of procesi 
product technology and eng 
neering, design and, fabric; 
tion. This theme hastherefoi 
been kept in focus throughoi 
the S&T planning ; exerci: 
and this is reflected |n plai 
ning for off-shore structure 
textiles, sugar, fertiliser, ste 
or building a 500 MW therm 
power generator. 

Another important con; 
deration in the S&T Pi,' 
has been to make the existii 
institutions more effecth 
rather than creating ne 
institutions. Even though tl 
need for setting up mo 
specialised facilities has mar 
fested itself, every effort h 
been made to create the ne 
R & D facilities whenev 
possible in the existing instit 
tions with the expectation th 
these will eventually grow ini 
separate organisations if ci 
cumstances so warranted. B 
at the same time there is 1 
getting away from the nece 
sity to establish addition 
infrastructural organisation 
For example a National Info 
mation System is a pre-requ 
site to the formulation m 
and execution of the S & 
Plan. Therefore such a facilii 
a National Information Systc 
for S & T (NISSAT) has be. 
recommended to be set up < 
a priority basis. 

Major programmes und 
the various sectors are giv 
below; 

Natural Resources 

This sector covers forest 
(including land use and w 
life), water resources* minra 
oil and natural gas, geode 
and topographic ‘surveys a 
earth sciences. 

Under forestry, programn 
relating to the introductidm 
exotics to increase the wo. 
pulp yield capacity, and sel 
lion Of species suitable I 
local environment from j 

j 
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joint of view of short-term 
jraduction and long-term hus¬ 
bandry have been identified* 
Other important progsammes 
h this sector relate to the 
productive use of lands located 
in the hilly and sub-hilly tracts 
hr meeting our needs for fodder 
and fire-wood* and also for the 
reduction of the sediment ha¬ 
zards. Projects on the deter¬ 
mination of the best methods 
of enumerating population of 
important wild life species, 
study of ecology and manage¬ 
ment of endangered species 
have also been identified. 

In the area of surface water 
RAD activities for develop¬ 
ing the techniques for collec¬ 
tion and analysis of precipita¬ 
tion data have been identified. 
Other programmes identified 
Include critical studies of the 
behaviour of flowing water 
under different conditions and 
also the design of structures 
tor the control and conserva¬ 
tion of water. For ground 
water, emphasis has been laid 
on the importance of projects 
relating to hard rock areas. 
Determination of rechaige for 
an area, monitoring of ground 
water quality, simulation and 
computer application for 
groundwater basins have been 
proposed. 

Under minerals, program¬ 
mes relating to detailed asses- 
ment of all known base metal 
occurrences in the country and 
new methods of economic 
recovery of metals from low 
grade ores, like bacterial and 
ihemical leaching have been 
suggested. Modern methods 
such as remote sensing techni¬ 
ques and use of computers for 
Jiscovery of mineral resources, 
and aero-magnetic surveys 
lave been proposed. 

In oil and natural gas, 
Projects for understanding the 
origin, migration and condi¬ 
tions of entrapment of petro- 
eum have been identified. 
Studies have also been proposed 
>ti delta complex like Goda- 
ari-Krishn^ complex and 
lahisagar-Narmada-Tapti com 
►lex. I*togramnies for the 
evelqpment of various equip- 
&nts such as drills and 
filling rigs have been proposed 
ceping in view the limited 
‘sources of foreign exchange, 
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Under Geodetic and Topo¬ 
graphic Surveys, proposals for 
development of an automated 
cartographic system for genera¬ 
tion of all types and scales of 
maps and also for survey 
management techniques, design 
and development of sensors, 
platforms and equipment need- 
ded for the study of natural 
resources have been identified 

Under Earth Sciences, pro¬ 
jects have been suggested for 
Geo-thermal exploration of 
north-western H i mal ay as, 
Pugga Valley (Ladakh), Nar- 
mada-Sone Lineament, Bihar 
and West Bengal. Programmes 
for strengthening national 
network of seismological 
observatories and intensifica¬ 
tion of research efforts for 
evolving better correlation of 
earthquake occurrences with 
geological and tectonic features 
and their utilisation in river 
valley projects and other deve¬ 
lopment activities have been 
identified. To prepare a wide 
perspective of the Himalayas, 
programme of integrated 
geological and geophysical 
investigation in the Himalayas 
has been suggested. The deve¬ 
lopment of instruments requir¬ 
ed for supporting research in 
this area have also been 
identified. 

Marine Resources 

In this sector for obtaining 
a comprehensive knowledge of 
the physical environment a 
number of programmes have 
been drawn up such as a 
national cyclone warning and 
research centre, an environ¬ 
mental modifications program¬ 
me and marine biological 
research for dynamics of the 
eco-system etc. A general 
environmental monitoring and 
prediction system aimed at 
collection of oceanographic 
and meteorological data through 
a larger number of V.O.F. 
Ships, stationary and free 
floating buoy networks, instru¬ 
mentation of fixed platforms 
and remote sensors has been 
recommended. In the next few 
years a considerable enhance¬ 
ment of India's efforts for 
offshore oil exploration and 
exploitation has been envisag¬ 
ed. Some of the major pro¬ 
jects identified Which need to 
betaken up on an emergency 


basis are, development of our 
marine investigation capability 
consisting of oceanographic 
and hydrographic surveys and 
marine soil investigations; 
software for the design of off¬ 
shore structures required for 
oil production and storage at 
sea super-ports and offshore 
oil terminals; model and 
analytical technique for sub¬ 
marine pipeline design and 
installation; and specialised 
port services like under water 
technology, navigation aids, 
pollution, safety etc. Design 
and experimental studies for 
offshore mineral exploration 
as well as for the use of sea 
water for irriculture, use of sea 
weeds as raw materials are 
proposed to be carried out. 

Meteorology 

Meteorology plays an im¬ 
portant role in our national 
economy. Timely prediction 
for the onset and withdrawal 
of monsoon, issue of advance 
warning about the intensity 
and movement of cyclonic 
storms and other several local 
storms, quantitative precipita¬ 
tion forecast over catchment 
areas and other vulnerable 
positions etc. arc beneficial to 
many of our development 
programmes e.g. agricultural 
operation, irrigation and 
flood control projects, aviation 
services and mitigation of 
many human sufferings. 

In the area of synoptic 
meteorology, programmes of 
Numerical Weather Prediction 
with the help of high speed 
computers, medium and long 
range forecasting, intensive 
studies of monsoon depressions 
have been identified. 

A major project of Cyclone 
Warning Research with input 
support of a reconnaissance 
research aircraft and a mobile 
radar has been identified to 
make a detailed study of the 
behaviour of cyclonic storms 
originating every year in our 
neighbouring seas. Intensive 
study of the formation & move¬ 
ment of severe local storms 
over land has also been 
suggested. 

Programmes relating to 
Crop-weather relationship and 
Crop-yield forecasting have 
been suggested with a view to 
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increase our agricultural out¬ 
put. programme?! rearing 
to the effects of weaker on 
pests and diseases in crops 
has also bren identified. 

In the area of. Hydro? 
Meteorology programme;! for 
developing technique of flood 
forecasting and estimating 
snow cover over Himalayas in 
winter and their subsequent 
melt in summer by interpreting 
satellite pictures have been 
suggested, 

In the area of weather modi¬ 
fication, programmes for 
developing technique of arti¬ 
ficial rain making under Indian 
conditions by seeding clouds 
in chronically drought affected 
areas have been identified. 

Fuel A Power 

A major programme per¬ 
tains to the development of a 
500 MW proto-type unit based 
on maximum indigenous 
efforts. The development of 
dual cycles namely, gas tur- 
bine-cum-steam and M H D-cum- 
steam has been proposed. Such 
cycles wouldtenable fuel efficien¬ 
cies of over M) per cent, thereby 
enabling better utilisation of 
the country’s coal resources. 
The improvemeut of fuel effi¬ 
ciencies of boilers and furna* 
ces burning coal and oil is 
also identified. RAD pro¬ 
grammes which could Jead to 
improving productivity of 
existing power stations have 
also been drawn up. 

In view of the extensive 
coal reserves available maxi¬ 
mum utilisation of coal requi¬ 
res to be given prime impor¬ 
tance. Setting up of two low 
temperature carboni sation 
plants for producing smokeless 
fuel as well as some gas for 
domestic consumption is re¬ 
commended. Tne develop¬ 
ment of techonology for con¬ 
verting coal into oil, chemi¬ 
cals and fertilisers requires to 
be undertaken on a priority 
basis. Coal gasification to 
meet ihe need of industrial, 
domestic and power generation 
applications has also to be 
developed on a commercial 
scale. The transportation of 
coal by pipelines needs consi¬ 
deration to relieve the burden 
on the railways. It is pro¬ 
posed that an Institute for 
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Energy Planning & Studies 
should be set up to continuously 
evolve alternative options for 
meeting the energy needs. 

Research & development 
programmes for utilising non- 
conventional energy sourc- 
ces such as solar, fuel cells/ 
bateries, geothermal wind and 
tidal have also been identified. 
Areas where these new sources 
could be used include energy 
needs of villages tor for light¬ 
ing, cooking and lifting water 
rural electrification, automo¬ 
tive traction etc. 

Mining, Steel and Metallurgical 
Industry 

TheR&D programmes in 
this sector cover 15 different 
areas namely, ores and mine¬ 
rals, coal and cole, iron and 
steel, special steels, common 
non-ferrous metals, special 
non-ferrous metals, rare me¬ 
tals, high purity metals and 
super alloys, foundry and for¬ 
ge, powder metallurgy, refrac¬ 
tories, ferro alloys, metallic 
corrosion and its prevention 
mining and metallurgical re¬ 
search in educational institu¬ 
tions. These pertain to the 
development and production 
of ferrous metals, non-fer¬ 
rous metals, rare metals 
etc. To name a few, they are 
concerning the improvement 
in blast lurnance productivity, 
direct reduction of iron ore us- 
ing non-coking coals, develop¬ 
ment of continuous casting 
technology, development of 
processes tor making high alloy 
steels, development of basic 
refractories for L.D converters 
with extended lining life, re¬ 
covery of nickel and cobalt 
from indigenous ores, develop¬ 
ment of high strength a'loys 
for use in defence and space 
industries, utilisation of sinter¬ 
ed carbide wastes, production 
of copper-beryllium alloys, 
titanium sponge and titanium 
tetrachloride etc. Important 
projects on the production of 
formed coke, setting up a cen¬ 
tral mine planning and design 
institute, and corrosion advi¬ 
sory board and augmentation 
of dressing facilities have also 
been identified. 

Special Materials 

In this field, projects for 
composite materials such as 


fibre reinforced plastics, and 
technology for carbon and 
glass fibres have been identi¬ 
fied. A number of program¬ 
mes for photo materials, fer¬ 
rites, carbon products, liquid 
crystals etc, have also been 
identified. 

Machine Tools 

Machine Tool technology 
covers equipments for carrying 
out six basic processes viz. 
Founding, Forming, Cutting, 
Joining, Thermal Treatment 
and Measurement. Plans have 
been worked out to develop 
technological competence in 
each of these areas. 

The projects identified can 
be classified into : (1) projects 
for strengthening RDD facili¬ 
ties in public enterprises and 
(2) creation ol new RDD faci¬ 
lities wherever there is negligi¬ 
ble indigenous expei tisc or no 
organised or purposeful activi¬ 
ty, These include (A) A 
welding equipment; and con¬ 
sumables research, design and 
development institute to meet 
increasingly exacting condi¬ 
tions of service which advanc¬ 
ed technologies and design in 
the field of fabrication demand, 
starting from common mate¬ 
rials to the most sophisticated 
special materials as required 
in the present day nuclear and 
space engineering. (B) The 
upgrading of the National In¬ 
stitute of Foundry and Forge 
Technology at Ranchi into a 
foundry research institute 
for initiating RDD in the de¬ 
signing of foundries and foun¬ 
dry equipment (C) The estab¬ 
lishment of an abrasives re¬ 
search institute in order to 
carry out applied research for 
the development of abrasives, 
bonding procedures etc., and 
(D) The establishment of a 
RDD centre for the automobi¬ 
le tyre industry. 

Also of vital importance to 
the nation’s economy is the 
development of various strate¬ 
gic and competence oriented 
machine tools which have been 
identified under the National 
S &T Plan for machine tools. 
This includes the development 
of numerically controlled ma¬ 
chines, special optics, magne¬ 
tic tape control and other 
sophisticated items for machi¬ 
ne tools and testing equip¬ 


ments. Funds have been al- 
loied to HMT/CMTI for this 
purpose. 

The need for the establish¬ 
ment of a metal cutting tools 
institute, a dosing institute 
for forming machinery and a 
hand tools institute has been 
stressed since the expertise has 
to be built up in these areas 
and steps are being taken for 
the establishment of these or¬ 
ganizations. 

Heavy Engineering 

This is a sector of our eco¬ 
nomy in which heavy invest¬ 
ments on building up productive 
capacities have been made over 
in the last two decades. How¬ 
ever, the RDD effort needed to 
back up those efforts has been 
extremely limited. The small 
number of design offices in 
plants and independent design 
engineering organisations that 
exist so far, have hardly under¬ 
taken any work on improving 
imported designs or developing 
new designs to fully exploit the 
installed fabricating capacities. 

The first group of propo¬ 
sals therefore is for streng¬ 
thening the existing design and 
development offices at organi¬ 
sations such as HMBP, HEC, 
MAMC, BHEL etc., in the 
public sector. The highest 
priority is being assigned 
for this in order to assess 
the demands and specifica¬ 
tions of machinery and em¬ 
bark on design and deve¬ 
lopment for the projected de¬ 
mands of the fifth and subse¬ 
quent Plans in order to reduce 
imports drastically. 

The second group of pro¬ 
posals is for the establishment 
of new RDD organisations or 
facilities in important areas, 
where no base exists at all to¬ 
day. These include (A) The 
establishment of a combined 
Heat and Mass Transfer Re¬ 
search Institute, (B) An RDD 
Institute for Chemical Equip¬ 
ment to develop, design and 
build prototypes of chemical 
equipment such as Centrifuges, 
Special Pumps, Compressors 
etc., Evaporators, Dryers and 
Scraped Surface Heat Exchan¬ 
gers. (C) An RDD Institute 
for power mid telecom cables 
and equipment, and (D) A 
Central institute for Paper 
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and Pulp development inclu 
ing facilities for project en) 
neering of new paper mills ai 
standardisation and modifier 
tion paper making machine^ 

The need for developing 
work relating to Hydrodynam 
Equipment, Pump* Turbine 
Power and Instrumentatic 
Transformers, with a view i 
bridge the gaps and to me 
the requirements of pow< 
generation equipment has bee 
stressed, the BHEL/HEIL ha\ 
been entrusted with instituti* 
nal responsibility for thisworl 

Vital also to the nation 
economy is the proposal t 
develop designs for cemei 
plants of 2000 tonnes capacit 
os that such plants could t 
produced by the end of tli 
fifth Plan and could be of 
standardised' size for the sixt 
Plan. 

Chemical Industry 

The SMT Plan for thi 
sector covers pctrochemica 
polymers; elastomers and syn 
thetic fibres; fertilizers; drug 
and pharmaceuticals; dye 
& intermediates; marine chem 
cals; inorganic heavy chemical 
pesticides; oils; fats; soaps 
detergents and surface coat 
ings. It is also proposed t< 
establish a few in-house li 
<?; D Centres for petrochemi 
cals, pharmaceuticals and bull 
organic chemicals in order l< 
achieve self-reliance in thest 
areas. A few programme! 
have also been identified ir 
the field of Chemical Engineer 
ing in order to develop th< 
design capabilities. 

Consumer Industries 

The Panel on Consume! 
Industries inter alia coven 
Food, Textiles, Sugar, Leather 
Salt and Films and Photogra¬ 
phic Chemicals. Thus, out ol 
the three primary requisites 
of man, namely, food, clothing 
and shelter, the first two 
aspects are covered under this 
Panel. 

Food: Availability of food is 
a factor not only of a total pro¬ 
duction but also of the extent 
to which we are able to reduce 
wastage, Therefore, the into 
portance of the design and 
development of datable system! 
for cutting down pust-harvest 

losses and application of new 

« 
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echnology in food processing 
iave been stressed. RAD 
programme relating to cereals 
ind pulses, milk and dairy 
>roducts, meat, fish, vegetabl¬ 
es, and fruits, oils & proteins, 
mbsidiary foods and plantation 
rrops have been identified. 

Textiles: The major thrust 
n this sector has been on the 
ievelopment of cotton goods 
For mass consumption, an area 
vherein varieties could be 
imited and durability and 
vashability would be the most 
mportant criteria. Program- 
nes for developing new uses 
)f jute assumes great signifi- 
;ance in the light of growing 
jompetition to jute from syn- 
hetics in the field of packag¬ 
es- . v ' 

In addition to some other 
projects on wool and synthe¬ 
ses, massive strengthening of 
-he engineering of ATiRA, 
51TRA A BTRA and Techni¬ 
cal Service Centres for assist- 
fig the powerlooms wavers 
save also been proposed. 

Sugar: An important re- 
ommendation made is the 
etting up of a Design & De¬ 
velopment Centre for Sugar 
jfacninery. Owing to different 
i$rO-climatic and soil con¬ 
ations prevailing in the South 
aid Deccan and also keeping 
a view the future trend of fur- 
hcr expansion ifi this sector, 
ihe establishment of the re¬ 
gnal research institution on 
he lines of NSf, Kanpur, has 
>een proposed. It is also pre¬ 
ssed to start four regional 
ells —two attached to the NSI, 
Kanpur and the other two to 
he proposed new institute. 

j Leather: Improving the 
plity and better utilisjdion 
n the new hides and skinsjpe- 
tarch into the various aspects 
|the vegetable tanning agents, 
pthetic tanning material and 
pins, improving and impart- 
t desirable qualities to lea- 
fcr are some of the program¬ 
's which have been given 
sportance. 

Salt: Some of the program- 
^ which have been identified 
ate to belter harvesting of 
It and soil stabilisation of 
it farms. Mechanisation is 
ttposed to be done in stages 
luidering the socio-economic 
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condition prevailing in the 
locality. 

Films A Photographic Che¬ 
micals: A number of projects 
to decrease our dependence on 
imports of photographic che¬ 
micals and film essential from 
agricultuial, industrial and 
medical point of view have 
been suggested including the 
development of high speed 
panchromatic films, graphic 
art films and colour films. 

Khadi & Village Industries 

The problems in the Khadi 
industry, in general, arc more 
in (i) the preliminary prepara¬ 
tion of raw material for spin¬ 
ning and (ii) weaving. Thus, 
projects in pre-spinning stage 
as well as in weaVing of cotton, 
muslin, woollen and silk varie¬ 
ties have been identified. 

In the village industries 
projecss on gobar gas have 
been identified which would 
utilise both the fuel and manu¬ 
re components of the cowdung. 

Another project proposed 
relates to increasing the uti¬ 
lisation of non-edible oilseeds 
by removing some of the tech¬ 
nical difficulties is their effi¬ 
cient processing and standar¬ 
dise the process of extraction 
of non-edible oils. The oils can 
substitute for the edible oils 
being used id the soap industry 
anji help to release them for 
human consumption. 

The other rural industries 
in which projects for bringing 
up technological improvements 
have been suggested include 
designing of a suitable kiln for 
conversion of raw bones into 
bone ash and develop¬ 
ment of Jaquard boards and 
electrical insulation papers. 
Designing of an efficient boiling 
and cystallizing equipment for 
palm candy and studies on the 
aspects on preservation and 
clarification of palm juice. 

Projects relating to rural 
materials, rural housing and 
physical development have been 
given due importance. Em¬ 
phasis has been laid on the 
^DD aspects of rt^al roads, 
water supply and Sanitation, 
and on the development of 
model villages cSM market 
towns for an aggregate of vil¬ 
lages. 


Projects for promoting de¬ 
velopment and better utilisa¬ 
tion of indigenous rural ma¬ 
terials for rural development, 
have been recommended, using 
appropriate technologies and 
through the setting up of small- 
scale industries. Some of the 
building materials to be deve¬ 
loped include soil stabilized 
bricks/building units, burnt 
clay building bricks and tiles, 
building lime, clay pozzotone, 
red clay sanitary ware etc. 

Utilisation and Recycling 
of Wastes 

Projects have been identi¬ 
fied lor using agricultural and 
animal wastes, community 
wastes and others arising from 
chemical, mineral and metal¬ 
lurgical industries, In the area 
of agricultural and animal 
wastes, proposals include 
processing of organic manures 
from animal wastes; produc¬ 
tion and utilisation of chiton- 
san and allied products from 
prawnshell wastes; utilisation 
of crop wastes like stabilisa¬ 
tion and refining ol rice bran; 
design and development of 
bio-gus generator or “gobar" 
gas plant, so as to reduce the 
cost of iron drum and increase 
the gas production during the 
winter mostly, and utilisation 
of jute sticks for pulp making 
or paper boards. Design, de¬ 
velopment and pilot plants are 
proposed on activated carbon 
from coconut shell and rice 
husk; furfural from oathulls, 
corn cobs and stalk, bagasse, 
groundnut shells, rice husk, 
saw dust; and oils from rice 
bran, tobacco seed and non- 
edible oil seeds. 

In the area of community 
wastes projects proposed in¬ 
clude attempts at increasing 
production from sewage farm¬ 
ing and oxidation ponds, and 
thereby also reduce health 
hazards; other programmes 
relate to the composting of 
refuse with night soil and cow 
dung with sludges; sanitary 
land fill and application of 
shedded refuse on soils, and 
development of ecologically 
balanced waste treatment pro¬ 
cesses. 

In the area of industiial 
wastes, the projects identified 
for pilot plant development, 


design and engineering include 
light weight aggregate from 
blast furnaucc slag; utilisation 
of flyash fur making cements, 
lime and bricks, light weight 
aggregate, silicate bonded Aydsh 
bricks; hydraulic masonry 
lime from carbonated sludge; 
cement set retarder, gypsum 
plaster from gypsum wastes; 
light weight aggregate from 
water work sills; and building 
boards, panels, and moulding 
powder from agro-industrial 
wastes, lmortant projects pro¬ 
posed for laboratory investi¬ 
gations include of furnace 
slag for t >\ag cement and super 
sulphated cement; phosphorous 
furance slag in cement manu¬ 
facture: carbonated stags from 
sugar as a raw material for 
cement or/as component of 
masonary cement; other build¬ 
ing materials from red mud 
obtained from aluminium 
industry, phosphogypsum from 
fertilizer industry, kiln dust 
from cement plants and cyanide 
sludge from gold mines. 

Housing Urbanisation and 
Construction Technology 

The SAT Plan lays special 
emphasis on the development, 
production and use of new and 
and substitute materials, rural 
materials and optimum utili¬ 
sation of scarce materials 
like cement and steel through 
proper engineering design and 
widely decentralised extension 
activity. Development of ap¬ 
propriate housing technologies 
for low cost mass housing inclu¬ 
ding incremental type housing, 
in rural environment and urban 
areas, as also programmes like 
water supply and sanitation 
for fostering a healthy rural 
environment, have been ac¬ 
corded priority. ROD towards 
achieving economies in the 
design and construction of 
industrial buildings are pro¬ 
posed together with a “typifi- 
cation 1 ’ activity. RDD on 
various aspects of Construc¬ 
tion Technology* relating to 
Materials, Structural and 
Foundation Engineering, Consi¬ 
derations of Power, River 
Valley and other Industrial 
Projects arc identified. 

Having regard to the con¬ 
siderable research work that 
has already gone into this area, 
a strategy has been proposed 
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through use of modern techni¬ 
ques for designing, adequate 
and decentralised exten$.on and 
information services, and a 
package of varying production 
vprocesses to suit rural, urban 
and metropolitan conditions. 

There is need to strengthen 
and make more effective inter¬ 
links between the construction 
industry and extension services 
for the transfer of R&D 
results to the field. Projects 
are identified towards fulfill¬ 
ing these objectives by deve¬ 
loping design apd construction 
aids, explanatory handbooks 
and training programmes at 
different levels. Other pro¬ 
jects suggested include exten¬ 
sion services and research into 
practice for promotion ,of 
wider application of standards 
and codes practice, cpension 
work for rural housipg and 
design of typical demonstra¬ 
tion buildings. In addition, 
large scale experimental cons¬ 
truction to demnostrate inno¬ 
vative techniques in the field 
has also been proposed. 

Economies in construction 
cost and increased speed of con¬ 
traction of various types of in¬ 
dustrial buildings and institutio¬ 
nal buildings through better ar¬ 
chitectural engineering, design, 
ftnjptementation of research 
rogHTO hi-actual practice, im- 
pdpjd ) ,Oonstructiofl and main 
tense practices have beep sug¬ 
gested. Proposals have also been 
maiL for development of 
constriction fMgttlpmenk em¬ 
phasising the ygae ofgfndige- 
sous construction tools 
(fatigua reducing) and equip¬ 
ment fist enhancing produc¬ 
tivity; building plant and 
proces||d(jnstrurneatation and 
testing-«yr.D work relating to 
bul&fif services for tropipal 
conditions has been proposed. 
Suggestions for R&D relating 
Co construction statistics (data 
bank) and quality control of 
construction and fabrication 
activity have also been made. 

Sector on Urbanisation 

In urbanisation, areas that 
have been covered include 
environmental improvement of 
slurnsj 1 ’ squatter colonies in 
metropolitan cities, water sup¬ 
ply, sanitation and environ¬ 
mental studies of afraid water 
pollution, studies 'on rapidly 


growing towns with deteriorat¬ 
ing environment, and studies 
relating to density standaids 
vis a-vts cost of infrastructure/ 
services for developing plann¬ 
ing standards, as relevant 
to the Indian context. In 
the area of public health 
engineering, R&D program¬ 
mes have been suggested 
m the area of water supply 
(rural and urban), drainage 
sanitation. For carrying out 
RDD and extension work 
relating to rural water supply 
and sanitation, five centres 
have been proposed. A centre 
for urban transportation and- 
road safety has also been sug^ 
gested. Socio economic sti7 
dies relating to urban arift 
regional development havqf 
been proposed. Other pro¬ 
jects include R & D towards 
“problematic” cities, develop¬ 
ment Of realistic planning 


A comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme for imptwring the 
' facilities for evaluation of new 
drugs and and for ntqtjirpriog 
and surveillance of adverse 
d^ug r eactions has been pro- 

,|SHHKporatb» 

®^The principal Objective of 
tfie St-T Win for this sector is 
optimisation and improvement 
of performances of all modes of 
transpo ration, namely .rail road 
and water and development 
of competence a variety of 
fields in an integrated manner 
so as to eliminate dependence 
on foreign tes&mology to the 
patent possible.' The Railway 
Flan seeks to dhveRrp desjgo 
capability and testing! facilities 
specially in respect of rolling 
Stock, coaching stock, freight 
(jStock, traction system, telecom¬ 
munication and cybernetics. In 


R«#|rob (Xmgbi 
pdiMtoberoe w 
aht* available- <facl 
cream additional on* 

has?- ■* 

life, do major repaid «t4 
conduct class 
is proposed to 
search is also pi 
undertaken inthe . 

native materials suefi a 4 ferro 
cement and giagB-relofofce 
plastic for l«r|S settle produc 
tion of small ships tooveroom 
the shortage or .steel, sieve 
lopntent qf aerial ropeway 
twit convejor and sluriry pipe 
line systems has - beep suggest 
ed Under the areefal mode 
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standards and criteria for netS u the road sub-TOctor, the major 
towns/mdustnal townshipsj’ emphasis »s on*creation of the 


development of various urbua 
and regional planning models, a 
data base forurban and regional 
planning, and the setting up Of 


proper infrastructure fot re¬ 
search. The programmes in¬ 
clude setting up of a Highway 
Research Board, Highway 


training centres for urban sys-* Design and Consultancy Cell, 
terns planning, engineerings development of suitable veht- 


apd management 
Family welfare and Health 
-The emphasis has been- ort 
programmes for the control of 
communicable diseases, pre¬ 
vention and amelioration Of 
malnutrition, control of poptH 
lation growth and the develop¬ 
ment of more effective integru- ’ 
ted systems on health caff- 
delivery to the people. 
number of specific projects 
have beqn identified which aim, 
at developing methodologies 
for the prevention of iron and 
vitamin A deficiency, for the 
prevention of contamination 
of fopd with toxic materials,, 
and for studying the nutritive 
value ojf high yielding varieties 
of cereals, millets, and pulses. 
The research add develqro 
meat programmes under poppr 
lation growth include con 
ception technology involVmjF 
conventional methods, ste¬ 
roids, intra-uterine devioTO, 
abortficants and develoj 
of newer methods 
conception control based 
better understanding of 
biology of reproductive pj 
in general, both in the 
apd the female. 


des and ancillaries required 
for road transporation, etc. 
In the inland water transport 
sector, a broad traffic study to 
make an assessment of the 
nature and volume of the 
traffic likely to avail of the 
inland waterways in 
parts of the country, 
he surveys, standardisation of 
navigational aids, mechanisa¬ 
tion of country-boats, etc. are 
some of the projects in this 
field. In the shipping pnd 
ship-building sub-sector, a 
Central Marine Design and 
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oftransportath^W 

ResearchWupBort, 
and EdBcatloa 

Under this sector a numtj 
of programmes for improvk | 
science education In Sfiginex! 
mg instructions as weii i) 
university departments hat 
been propo>ed. PrOgrar 
mes for infrastructural fact 
ties such as documentation at 
library services, production! 
laboratory equipment ' ai 
workshop facilities have al 
been suggested. With a vkf 
to providing sufficient-suppt 
for basic and fflndaroettt 
research in the universities af 
other institutions of high 
teaming the NCST Juts fit 
Sited *b« setting Up of] 
Science W Engineering fi 
search Council- Further settj 
Up of rogidnat centres 
instrumentation, testing 
analytical services have 
been proposed. 
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RECORDS 

AND 

STATISTICS 


Heavy 

industry: 

1973-74 

Tim, ministry of Heavy Indus¬ 
try was made responsible for 
developing heavy industries in 
the country covering the entire 
range of machine building or 
“mother” industries. The 
ministry was asked to under¬ 
take designing and manufactu¬ 
ring of plants and equipment 
irrespective of the fact whether 
they produced consumer goods 
or consumer durables or capi¬ 
ta! goods. It covered units 
both in the public and private 
sectors. In its report for 1973- 
74, the ministry of Heavy In¬ 
dustry has reviewed the various 
steps taken by it in order to 
achieve the goals set for it by 
the government. Given below 
are the salient features of the 
icview covering highlights of 
the year and also indicating the 
prospects of growth in various 
directions : 

Soon after its creatin, the 
ministry came to the conclusion 
that there were two clear paths 
that had to be traversed 
vigorously to achieve the objec¬ 
tives of economic develop¬ 
ment, self-reliance and creation 
of employment opportunities. 
These were, and continue to 
remain, increasing the level of 
utilization of all installed 
equipment in the industry by 
introducing second and third 
shifts and, secondly, to increase 
the efficiency Of the working 
of the units by introducing 
sound principles of industrial 
engineering and management, 
incentives to labour and super¬ 


visors and evolving a respon¬ 
sive system by which present 
constraints on them in 
achieving a high rate of pro¬ 
duction arc gradually elimi¬ 
nated. 

Management Information 
System: A ministry can, how¬ 
ever, be only as efficient as the 
accuracy, reliability and time¬ 
liness of information that it 
has. It is withUhis view that we 
embarked on setting up in the 
ministry an information sys¬ 
tem which should enable the 
ministry to take quick deci¬ 
sions in the following principal 
areas: 

(i) allocation of resources, 
(ii) operational plans and 
schedules, 

(lii) monitoring of progress, 
(iv) evaluation through feed 
back. 

The reporting has been 
sepai ated clearly to serve the 
functions of : (i) control; and 
(ii) planning to be exercised by 
the ministry through monthly 
and quarterly reports. The 
area of control, in close con¬ 
sultation with the projects, has 
to extend to the maximisation 
of the utilisation of production 
machinery, operational re¬ 
search, financial controls, fixing 
of norms for production and 
use of raw materials, laboui 
and overheads and inventories. 
The area of planning covers 
the study of the trends of 
demand and production, filling 
the gaps and short and long¬ 
term planning for the procur- 
ment of raw materials 

The system which was ini¬ 
tiated from July 1973 has been 
progressively computerised and, 
as the data bank grows, 
clearer trend projections are 
possible serving the basic needs 
of the industry. The system is 
being cohtinously developed 
and refined and shortly it is 
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expected that the basic com¬ 
puterised system should meet 
the total information require¬ 
ments of the ministry. 

Croatian of Technical Ser¬ 
vices Wing : The ministry's 
work having a very substan¬ 
tial and substantive techni¬ 
cal component, a decision 
was taken to set up a Technical 
Services Wing to look after 
the management information 
system detailed above and to 
give the necessary technical 
support. This support ex¬ 
tends over a wide area 
namely, short and long 
term planning optimal utilisa¬ 
tion of resources of skills and 
materials, to bring out options 
with relative economies for 
development of new capacity, 
identifying of gaps in the pro¬ 
duction, import substitution, 
standardisation, techno-econo¬ 
mic evaluation of projects, 
PERT-based monitoring and 
evaluation cell, liaising with 
the monitoring and evaluation 
cell of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, translation of the objec¬ 
tives of the National Council 
of Science and Technology 
into specific programmes at the 
industry level, assistance for the 
procurement of scarce material 
such as steel, non-ferrous 
metals etc. 

Use of National Industrial 
Development Corporation : 
The ministry is also utilising 
the professional experience of 
the National Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation, a public 
sector engineering consultancy 
organisation for a series of 
studies covering the available 
capacity, its co-relation with 
demand, measures to increase 
capacity and formulation of 
investment proposals for speci¬ 
fic projects in the public 
sector. The sectors covered 
include plant and machinery 
for steel, coal mining, chemical 
plants and machinery, non- 
ferrous industries etc. These 
studies needed a full time 
engineering secretariat and are 
helpful in the finalisation and 
progressing of the fifth Plan 
development programme both 
in the public and the private 
sector. 

Measures to Improve on 
Utilization of Capacity : The 
most important feature of the 
industries, particularly in the 


public sector, which was self- 
evident, soon after the minis¬ 
try came into existence, was 
the under-utilisation of ins¬ 
talled capacity. This is a 
symptom of sub-optimal mana¬ 
gement in a broad sense. 
Whereas the production machi¬ 
nery and facilities existed the 
essential inputs of raw-mate¬ 
rials, designs, manufacturing 
skills, harmonious labour re¬ 
lations, and flow of orders had 
not been properly orchestrated. 
In consequence the main thrust 
of the ministry, from its very 
inception, was to optimise uti¬ 
lization of existing capacity. 

To achieve this objective, 
a multi-pronged result-oriented 
attack on this problem was 
programmed. Briefly the steps 
taken include: 

(1) Re-organization and 
professionalisation of 
the management of 
public sector units. 

For example Heavy Engine¬ 
ering Corporation is a case In 
point. To achieve a better 
delegation of responsibilities, 
as well as a greater sense of 
involvement the general mana¬ 
ger of the Heavy Machine 
Building Plant, Foundry 
Forge Plant and Heavy 
Machine Tool Plant have been 
made executive directors. 

To avoid duplication in 
production planning and con¬ 
trol and to have a unified con¬ 
trol on the functions such as 
sales, inventories, procurement 
of raw materials, exports, 
designs, corporate growth etc., 
and in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Action 
Committee on Public Under¬ 
takings set up by the govern¬ 
ment of India it has been 
decided to merge the two major 
public sector units, Bharat 
Heavy Electricals and Heavy 
Electricals (India) Ltd, as one 
unit, namely, Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd with a general 
and overall strengthening of 
its management at the centra! 
and the plant levels. It was 
also noted that both BHBL 
and HE1L had separate Re¬ 
search and - Development units 
engaged in research and deve¬ 
lopment of various teehonolo- 
gies lor the range of 
electrical equipment falling 
in their profile. Besides, a 
Research and Development 
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Organisation for Electrical 
Industry (RDOE1), Bhopal, 
created in 1966 was function* 
ing as an attached office to the 
ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment and later to this ministry. 
Keeping in view the merger 
of BHEL and HE1L, the need 
to avoid unnecessary duplica¬ 
tion of work and also with a 
view to coordinate the whole 
effort in the research and deve¬ 
lopment, it was decided that 
the RDOEI should be merged 
with the R &D organisation of 
BHEL. As stated earlier this 
merger has come into effect 
from March 1,1974. 

Note was taken of the 
multiproduct nature of the 
production of Hindustan 
Machine Tools (HMT) and the 
number of units located at 
different places engaged in their 
manufacture. It was also felt 
that the Machine Tools Cor¬ 
poration of India (MTCI) 
Ajmer would not find it econo¬ 
mical to function as an 
independent unit, without be¬ 
ing incorporated into the 
central production, financing 
and marketing network of 
HMT. The expansions and 
diversification taken and 
proposed to be taken up by 
HMT had also to be borne in 
mind. Keeping these factors 
in view a decision has been 
taken to merge MTCI with 
HMT and to restructure the 
management of HMT. In 
accordance with this decision 
the general managers of the 
individual units are to be 
redesignated as executive 
directors, the delegation of 
powers from the head office to 
the units will be substantially 
expanded and the broad 
concept would be to hold the 
units accountable for their 
preformance. The top mana¬ 
gement of the HMT is being 
strengthened so as to include 
functional directors for marke¬ 
ting, finance, production and 
personnel. At the same time, 
each unit would have an 
executive board consisting of 
the executive director, finance 
controller, production incharge, 
sales manager and employees’ 
representative. With increased 
emphasis on export, there will 
be a separate subsidiary com¬ 
pany for export sales. 

Standardisation: The minis¬ 


try has also been giving serious 
attention to the maximum 
possible standardisation of 
equipment. The advantages 
flowing from such standardisa¬ 
tion arc obvious. It would 
enable batch production at 
lower cost since a substantial 
work on design engineering, 
shop drawings, patterns and 
tooling gets distributed Over a 
larger production. Delivery of 
equipment gets shorter and 
procurement of raw material 
becomes simplified and delays 
cut down. Servicing, supply of 
spares and replacements get 
easier. Standardisation of ther¬ 
mal boilers and turbo sets and 
a measure of standardisation 
of steel plant equipment and 
coal mining equipment has 
already been achieved. Simitar 
efforts towards standardisation 
of fertiliser equipment are cur¬ 
rently in hand. Such standard¬ 
isation is rendered somewhat 
more feasible due to the 
dominance of units like HEC, 
MAMC, BHPV, all in the 
public sector, in their respec¬ 
tive field of equipment. 

It was noted that although 
cement and sugar plants were 
standardised in the overall 
capacity, the real objective of 
standardisation of the consti¬ 
tuent equipment had not come 
about. This is now being 
pursued. 

A disturbing feature noted 
was the large number of 
licenses for the manufacture of 
scooters in the state and private 
sectors. If these were to be of 
entirely different designs, they 
would not have lent themselves 
to the economies of scale of 
production. Servicing of each 
type of scooters throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
country would have been 
impractical, A decision was 
therefore arrived at, in consul¬ 
tation with the State Industrial 
Development Corporations and 
others, to confine the manu¬ 
facture of the engine and the 
transmission to Scooters (India) 
Ltd, a public sector project, 
shortly going into production 
and enable other projects to 
manufacture or farm out other 
components around available 
designs and take up the assem¬ 
bly of the scooters. The same 
approach of standardisation is 
being applied progressively in 


other fields, such as tractors 
where the earlier policies might 
have resulted ia far too many 
types and designs of tractors. 
Apart from discouraging un¬ 
economic production of diffe¬ 
rent designs of tractors an 
arrangement has been made 
for HMT to give the necessary 
collaboration by way of designs 
and documentation to some of 
the prospective manufacturers. 
Similarly it is considered un¬ 
desirable to proliferate the 
manufacture of cars in the 
numerous designs for such a 
limited market. Inter se 
specialisation of products in 
units engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture of the same equipment, as 
in the case of wagons, is ano¬ 
ther area receiving our atten¬ 
tion. Standardisation, in effect 
would be a continuing and 
purposeful exercise receiving 
due attention of the ministry. 

Diversification : In the con¬ 
text of our policy to promote 
fuller utilisation of existing 
capacity, the government noted 
that the undertakings engaged 
in the manufacture of industrial 
machinery possess the flexibility 
to produce different types of 
equipment based on sub¬ 
stantially the same fabricating 
facilities but with appropriate 
changes in the design and 
engineering inputs. Facilities 
provided to machinery indus¬ 
tries to diversify into new 
items of equipment, whether 
on a once-off or on a recurring 
basis, will thus go to help not 
only towards fuller utilisation 
of existing fabricating and 
design capacities but also in 
curtailing the bill for import 
of capital goods. Machinery 
manufacturers have also to 
respond quickly to meet 
possible orders as and when 
they come to notice. 

The present facilities for 
diversifications, without having 
to obtain an industrial licence 
are subject to certain restric¬ 
tions as to foreign exchange 
requirements, the status of the 
entrepreneurs etc. It has 
now been decided that in 
addition to such facilities, 
machinery industries will be 
allowed full freedom for diversi¬ 
fication of their production 
within the group of machinery 
industries and within the over¬ 
all licensed capacity of the 


undertaking on the bd&h of a 

i 1 •ftrocedure. 

Jw'tW'purine* it will not be 
1 accessary togo through the 
usual procedure for industrial 
approval, Ah officer in the 
ministry of Heavy Industry 
has been authorised to receive 
applications for such diversifi¬ 
cation and to accord necessary 
approval speedily to such pro¬ 
posals. This facility will be 
available to all types of under¬ 
takings. 

Import of Designs mid 
Documentation : The min istry 
also noted that often the im¬ 
port of complete plant and 
machinery becomes necessary 
although manufacturing facili¬ 
ties exist but cannot be used 
for want of the requisite, or 
the latest design and documen¬ 
tation which, in any case, costs 
a very small fraction of the 
total costs of the equipment. 
It has, therefore, been decided 
to permit the import of design s 
and documentation upto a 
value of Rs 5 lakhs a year. 

Revival of Wagon Industry : 
Railways have been the fore¬ 
runners of industrialisation in 
the country and a large manu¬ 
facturing activity has grown 
to cater to their requirements. 
Wagon building industry has 
been one of the major and 
oldest industries. However, it 
was noted, that the various 
problems being faced by the 
industry has led to the closure 
of many units and financial 
ailment of almost all the sur¬ 
viving ones. It was evident 
that a series of steps had to be 
taken quickly to reverse the 
trend and bring the industry 
back to normal health. It was 
in this context that four of the 
sick units, two of which had 
clo9eddown, were taken un¬ 
der the government manage¬ 
ment during the year. These 
along with the units taken over 
earlier by the government and 
the Railway’s own production 
will ndw account for the bulk 
of the production of wagons. 
The ministry’s efforts to secure 
remunerative prices have suc¬ 
ceeded. Rehabilitation of the 
industry both through moderni¬ 
sation as well as financial 
support has been taken up. 
The ministry has decided m 
principal to set up a wagon 
authority of India inter alia 
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viththe purpose of develop- 
ng category specialisation 
tinong the wagon builders, to 
ecure materials and compo- 
lents, to keep abreast of deve- 
opment and design techniques, 
o distribute orders among the 
wagon builders inter se and to 
centrally negotiate the price, 
it has also been decided to 
organise exports of wagons in 
a more rational and organised 
manner by earmarking one or 
two units for this purpose and 
to ensure their input of 
material and resources. 

Addition of Balancing Facili¬ 
ties: Simultaneously, with our 
emphasis on the utilisation of 
the existing capacity, studies 
were taken up at the level of 
the plants to identify pro¬ 
duction bottlenecks. As a 
result of these studies a pro¬ 
gramme has been undertaken 
to add balancing facilities. 
These programmes have been 
reflected in the fifth five-year 
Plan and aimed at giving addi¬ 
tional output at minimum cost 
and in the quickest possible 
[time. 

i Other General Measures: 
As a result of a continuing 
dialogue with the plants at the 
top management level, design 
capabilities are being streng¬ 
thened, control on inventories 
is being tightened, inter se 
transfer of raw materials is 
being arranged, the concept 
of preventive maintenance is 
being enforced more vigorous¬ 
ly, In fact the attempt is to 
go fun her and organise the 
manufacture of spares on a 
scale that adequate spares are 
made available to the indus¬ 
tries, such as thermal power 
plants, steel, mining machinery, 
automobile?, industrial, 
machinery and fertilizer 
plants, which the heavy engi¬ 
neering industries subserve. 

Measures to Boost Exports; 
Due to our having to spend 
much more foreign exchange 
for the same quantities, or 
even less, of oil, inter alia the 
export of engineering goods 
assumes greater impor¬ 
tance. Effective and positive 
steps are required to be taken 
quickly io rchch higher level of 
exports within the next few 
months, the ministry has 
been alive to this aspect. It is 
being realised that export of 


heavy engineering equipment 
has lesser content of scarce raw 
materials as compared to value 
added. We have developed a 
large base of sophisticated 
industry backed up by engi¬ 
neering consultancy. A sys¬ 
tematic effort is, therefore, 
being made to improve our 
readiness and capability to: 

a) take up site investiga¬ 
tion, demand surveys 
and feasibility studies in 
other countries; 

(b) investigate the scope 
and possibility of joint 
sector projects; 

(c) to fully exploit the 
possibility of the ex¬ 
port of technology and 
consultancy through 
special publications har¬ 
nessing the consultancy 
services showing ini¬ 
tiative, keeping a roster 
of top level experts in 
different fields, grant 
of annual blanket forei¬ 
gn exchange to consul¬ 
tancy organisations and 
simplification of proce¬ 
dures; 

(d) take up turn-key pro¬ 
jects on the basis 
that the preinvestment 
work, supply of equip¬ 
ment, its erection and 
commissioning will be 
done by us as far as 
possible and, if neces¬ 
sary, with some comple¬ 
ting parts imported 
from third countries. 

Two premier organisations 
under the ministry namely 
Indian Power Consortium and 
Engineering Projects (India) 
Ltd have been considerably 
strengthened to take up turn¬ 
key projects for power plants 
and other industries respec¬ 
tively. As stated earlier a 
separate division has been 
created in BHEL to take up 
turn-key projects not only within 
the country but outside also 
working closely in step with the 
Indian Power Consortium. 

It is also appreciated that 
long term exports cannot be 
sustained on sporadic and 
incidental surpluses. It has, 
therefore, been decided that, 
on a selective basis, encourage¬ 
ment will be given to some of 
those units who already have 
good export performance to 


their credits, to build up their 
capability to export on a 
competitive basis. 

A committee has been set 
up under the Secretary of 
Heavy Industry along with 
senior officers from the ministry 
of Commerce and ministry of 
of Finance to formulate specific 
plans of action. 

Recently high level delcga- 
gation from this ministry 
visited Malayasia and Singa¬ 
pore; their visit has been 
rewarding and showed that 
Indian equipment is well 
received and enjoys good repu¬ 
tation. Some orders have been 
secured and quickly following 
up, we are investigating in 
greater depth the market for 
Indian engineering goods in 
this area. Simultaneously the 
possibilities of stepping up the 
exports to other countries is 
also being followed up in close 
liaison of the ministry of 
Commerce. 

Measures to Economise in 
the use of Petrol and Diesel Oil: 
In the wake of the oil crisis the 
substitution of furnace oil by 
coal and economy in the use of 
wide range of petroleum pro¬ 
ducts is also receiving govern¬ 
ment’s attention. To the extent 
the problems fall within the 
purview of the ministry of 
Heavy Industry various mea¬ 
sures are in hand. These 
include economising on the use 
of petrol through blocking of 
accelerator pumps, use of leaner 
jets and improvement in the 
tuning and general maintenance 
of rhe cars through a wide net 
of servicing stations. In the 
case of commercial vehicles 
running on diesel oil, efforts 
are being organised to impress 
the need for better maintenance 
particularly that of fuel injec¬ 
tion equipment. Use of truck- 
trailer combination is being 
popularised and backed up with 
the increased production of 
suitable trailers. One of the 
units under this ministry is 
pursuing the setting up' of low 
temperature carbonisation 
plants, to start with, at Calcutta 
and Bombay to augment gas 
and coke supply which would 
save on kerosene, LPG and 
other petroleum products. 

Scheme for Providing 
Employment to Engineers : For 


providing employment to un* 
employed engineers it has beep 
planned that Scooters India 
would assist in setting up of a 
chain of service stations, The 
service stations would specia¬ 
lise in the servicing of scooters 
particularly of Scooters India 
and will be managed by eogi* 
neers who would be given a 
short training by Scooters India* 

New Units Taken over : As 
a part of our strategy to take 
over such of ailing units which 
arc or were engaged in the 
production of essential heavy 
equipment and which can be 
speedily commenced and rehabi¬ 
litated, the following units were 
taken over by the government 
during the year 1973-74. 

M/s Arthur Butler and Com¬ 
pany, Muzzafarpur (Bihar) — 
The management of this 
company was taken over under 
the Industries (Development 
and Regulation), Act. This 
company is primarily manu* 
factoring railway wagons (meter 
guage) and certain light struc¬ 
tural. Due to certain legal 
difficulties the prodution could 
not be started hitherto, How¬ 
ever, these'difficulties have been 
sorted out and the production 
activity of the company will 
recommence. 

M/s Britania Engineering 
Company, Mokameh—This 

unit of the Britania Engineer¬ 
ing unit has been manufactur¬ 
ing railway wagons. The 
management has been taken 
over only very recently after 
an investigation under the In¬ 
dustries (Development and Re¬ 
gulation) Act. The production 
activities will be commenced 
very soon. 

M/s Burn and Co. and 
Indian Standard Wagons Co. 
Calcutta—The government has 
alse taken over the manage¬ 
ment of two companies in 
namely. M/s Burn and 
Co. Ltd, and India Standard 
Wagon Co. Ltd, Calcutta. 
These two companies are enga¬ 
ged in the manufacture of rail¬ 
way wagons, structural and 
various industrial ceramics. As 
the production activities of 
the two companies had come 
to an extremely low level due 
to financial and administrative 
mismanagement, the govern¬ 
ment decided to take over 
the management of these two 
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companies and subsequently 
decided to nationalise them. 
A bill to the effect was intro¬ 
duced in the Parliament and 
was enacted in December, 1973. 
The government have taken 
over the management in terms 
of the statute and have placed 
a Custodian over the two com* 

S nies. A common Board of 
anagementhas been formed 
to give general directions to 
the affairs of the company. 

M/s Alcoclc Ashdown, Bom¬ 
bay.— The government have 
also taken over the properties 
of M/s Alcock Ashdown. Bom¬ 
bay by a statute enacted in 
December, 1973. Before its 
take over the company was 
engaged in the manufacture 
of following items: 

Bombay Unit 

1) Light and heavy struc¬ 
tural; 

2) Transmission line to¬ 
wers; 

3) Railways point and 
crossings; 

4) Marine engines; 

5) Grey iron castings; 

6) Machining and jobbing 
work; 

7) Boat building; 

8. Dredger repairs. 
Bhavnagar Unit 

1) Light and heavy struc¬ 
tural; 

2) Transmission line to¬ 
wers; and 

3) Boat building. 

In view of the importance 
of these items to the economy, 
the government had decided to 
take over the company with 
both its plants, one at Bombay 
and another Bhavnagar. For 
the purpose of manage¬ 
ment the government have 
nominated Mazagon Dock and 
Industries Commissioner, Guja¬ 
rat to manage the plant at 
Bombay and at Bhavnagar 
respectively. 

Performance 19737-4: It is 
encouraging to note that the 
industries under the purview of 
this ministry have proved sen¬ 
sitive to control stimulus. As 
a result of the policies indicated 
above, an encouraging rise in 
production levels has been re¬ 
corded. This is clearly reflect¬ 
ed in a detailed analysis of the 
CSO index of industrial produc¬ 
tion for the first seven months 
of 1973, which has shown 
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that, while the general manu¬ 
facturing group has been rela¬ 
tively stagnant in the past year, 
reasonably heatthy growth 
rates have been achieved in the 
manufacture of metal products 
(6.7 per cent), non electrical 
machinery(12.3 percent) and 
transport equipment (11.4 per 
cent). Though the index for 
electrical machinery is-f-0.5 
per cent, this is bound to rise 
significantly in view of BHELs 
considerable increase in produc¬ 
tion levels in the April—July 
1973 period. These industrial 
groups are directly related to 
this ministry. 

The performance, when 
viewed in the narrower, more 
detailed perspective of die pub¬ 
lic sector manufacturing units 
under this ministry, is even 
more encouraging. Production 
achieved by these units in the 
April-February period this year 
is Rs 337 crores, against a 
target of Rs 358 crores, i.e. 
an achievement of 94 per cent 
of the target. Production in 
the corresponding period last 
year was Rs 225 crores. An 
increase of Rs 112 crores, or 
about 50 per cent has, there¬ 
fore, been achieved during. the 
first 11 months of this financial 
year. The production target for 
1973-74 is Rs 429 crores, which 
is Rs 148 crores higher than 
Iasi year's total production 
of Rs 281 crores. The trend 
of production so far indi¬ 
cates that this target would 
be, by and large, achieved. 
Since this production has been 
valued in terms of 1972-73 
prices, the increase in produc¬ 
tion in terms of money value 
is not the result of increased 
prices, but is on account of 
physically higher production 
rates, consequent to higher 
utilisation of capacity. The 
financial side of the picture 
is equally encouraging. From 
a total loss last year of Rs 13 
crores, it is expected that this 
year, these units will make a 
profit of Rs 8 crores. which 
means a turn round of Rs 21 
crores. 

The performance- of the 
industries in the private sector 
under the control of this 
ministry has also improved. 
For example, now that a deci¬ 
sion has been taken not to 
resort to any import of tract- 


tors,' the production of tractors 
this year is likely to go up 
to 25,000; this means an 
increase of 20 per cent over 
production of 20,800 in the 
last year. Similarly, the pro¬ 
duction of commercial vehicles 
has shown an upward trend 
from 38,300 last year to 35,200 
produced—in the first 10 months 
of this year. Likewise, produc¬ 
tion of sugar mill machinery 
Iras risen from Rs 19.22 crores 
in 1U72-73 to an estimated 
production of Rs 20.00 crores 
in 1973-74. 

Cement machinery pro¬ 
duction has risen from Rs 
4,07 crores last year to Rs 
6.35 crores this year, and 
rubber machinery production 
has shot up from Rs 2.7 lakhs 
in the calender year 1972 to Rs 
1.17 crores in the calender 
cary 1973. 

Similarly machine tool pro¬ 
duction has improved signifi¬ 
cantly from Rs 52.70 crores 
last year to Rs 64.00 crores 
expected in the current year. 
Steps have been taken toensure 
that the requirements for the 
fifth Plan for sugar plants, 
cement plants, paper plants 
and machinery are fully met 
through indigenous production. 

Targets for 1974-75: Having 
regard to all these problems 
and challenges but also encou¬ 
raged by this year’s trend of 
production in the face of all 
constraints, the ministry has 
set for the production units in 
the public sector in its charge 
the ambitious production target 
of about Rs 525-550 crores 
for the year 1974-75. This 
target has been set no doubt 
with an element of challenge; 
but it is hoped to achieve it, 
making a net profit of Rs 25 
crores. 

Strategy for the fifth Plan; 
while formulating the propo¬ 
sals for the fifth five-year 
Plan, the ministry has adopted 
the following strategy; 

(i) Speedy completion of 
projects already under 
implementation; 

(ii) programmes for remo¬ 
val of imbalances in 
the public sector units 
with a view to improve 
their capacity utilisa¬ 
tion and further aug¬ 
ment their capacity; 


(iil) proposals to take over 
major rick and dosed 
engineering units in % 
private sector and reha. 
bilitate them quickly; 

(iv) rationalisation of the 
product-mix of the 
existing units and ex¬ 
panding their capacity 
where necessary thro¬ 
ugh addition of 
balancing equipment; 

(v) creation of new units, 
where necessary, to 
meet the fifth Plan 
requirements; 

(vi) assistance to the private 
sector units falling 
under the category of 
heavy industry to opti¬ 
mise utilisation of 
their capital assets; 

(vii) to systematically study 
gaps in the production 
of essential equipments 
such as for fertilizers, 
mining, oil drilling, 
other chemical plants 
and machinery and 
augment or create capa¬ 
city for their manufac¬ 
ture; and 

(viii) to coordinate the 
development of capa¬ 
city for essential inputs 
such as grey iron and 
steel castings and forg¬ 
ings etc. 

Keeping the above strategy 
in view, the fifth Plan propo¬ 
sals, as hitherto finalised pro¬ 
vide for an allocation of Rs 
426 crores during the fifth 
Plan, Only one completely; 
new project in the public sector 
is envisaged namely for the 
manufacture of about 25,000 
tonnes annually of rolling mill 
equipment and processing 
lines. Broadly the outlay 
proposed for continuing 
schemes will be of the order 
of Rs 80 crores. The bulk of 
the outlay will go for balancing 
facilities and modernisation of 
the plants including those 
units which have been recently 
taken over. 

Comprehensive monitoring 
of all these projects is being 
organised in consultation with 
the Monitoring and Evaluation 
Division of the Hanning Com¬ 
mission. This wUl enable a 
continuous evaluation of the 
progress of eachprogram® 5 
ui relation to the time schedule 
laid down. 
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This country has a drug problem arid the 
sooner this is recognized the better it would 
be for all of us. This problem has nothing 
to do with the antics of imported hippies 
or the high jinks of undergraduates on 
assorted campuses. It is not even related wholly to the traffic in substandard pharma¬ 
ceuticals or the criminal peddling of spurious preparations, although these activities 
do relate to it in a way. The drug problem we are thinking of here is essentially the 
shortage of essential drugs or other ethical products manufactured and marketed by 
the genuine and organized sector of the pharmaceutical industry, There was an ap¬ 
prehension dating back to 1972 or even earlier that the country might be iieading 
towards a famine in preventive, protective, curative or even life-saving medicine be¬ 
cause the central government had failed to get its priorities right in time while dealing 
with the problems and requirements of the organized pharmaceutical industry in the 
country. 

The ministry of Health and the ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals, playing to 
Lhe gallery most of the time, were barking up the wrong tree of prices or profits in the 
pharmaceutical industry. Under the pretext of safeguarding consumer interests they 
were pandering to political prejudices voiced in the legislatures and mounting in¬ 
quisitorial procedures of profit investigations and price controls. Had they honestly 
been committed to the promotion oFpublic interests, they could and should have de¬ 
voted their energies more properly to programmes for encouraging the growth of the 
pharmaceutical industry and the expansion and manufacture of the ever widening 
■ange of modern medicines which are being continuously developed in research labo¬ 
ratories across the world for the more effective treatment of diseases which the human 
flesh is heir to. But, because it pays so well in this country to play politics rather than 
to do a good job, the central ministries concerned have been more interested in poli¬ 
cing earnings in the organized sector of the pharmaceutical industry than in persuad- 
; ng or even compelling it to expand production in range and depth so that the grow¬ 
ing needs of an increasing population for safe and effective drugs and medicines could 
be reasonably satisfied. So complex on the whole and so impractical in parts has been 
^he scheme of price administration that, at least for over a year now, the organized 
sector of the pharmaceutical industry has not only been losing interest in manufactur¬ 
ing and marketing new drugs but also in maintaining current production levels in res¬ 
pect of the existing manufactures the cost of producing which is rising steadily. 
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While it is debatable that the public has benefited appreciably from the price 
estrictions forced on the industry by government regulations, what is only too clear 
s that the country is now headed towards a shortage of essential drugs and medicines 
►uch as it had never seen in all the years since the organized sector of the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry began to grow in the period after independence. The situation is apt 
o be further complicated by the fact that basic drugs not produced or produced only 
n insufficient quantities in this country at present are becoming dearer and in some 
:ases scarcer the world over. The government in its wisdom has canalized the 
mport of many of these drugs through the State Trading Corporation. It must be 
aid in fairness to the STC that the pharmaceutical industry is not very critical of the 
mport performance of this organization in recent times or currently. It is, however, 
dill quite true that the major pharmaceutical companies with international connec- 
ions are certainly in a better position to manoeuvre their way through the difficult- 
es of procuring basic drugs in sellers’ markets abroad. As it is, whatever may be 
he precise nature or the exact extent of the inadequacy of the STC, the fact remains 
hat many pharmaceutical firms have hid to suspend production of a very large num- 
>er of essential medicinal preparations because the STC has not been able to effect 
mports of basic drugs in time. 
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Consequently, it is now the harrowing experience of thousands of people that they 
ire unable to ouy from chemists and druggists medicines prescribed by their doctors 
or the alleviation of pain Or the control or cure of serious illnesses or diseases. With 
he organized sector of the industry being thus unable to serve the public adequately, 
he flood-gates have naturally been opened to substandard or even spurious prepara- 
ions which the less scrupulous pharmacists are now merrily retailing to an easily ex¬ 
citable and exploited section of the public that has no means of satisfying itself of 
he worth of what is being sold to it or it is paying for. Right now, following the 
lucose tragedy in Kanpur, public opinion is exercised over the quality or safety of 
rugs or medicines dispensed in hospitals or sold in the bazaars. The government 
tas also exhibited a certain amount of activity with the Health minister, Dr Karan 
Hugh, launching an active correspondence with the state governments. What is per¬ 
haps morc to the point is the interim report su >mitted by the Hathi Committee 
n the Drug and Pharmaceutical Industry urging stern police action against the 
raffle in spurious drugs and demanding a comprehensive plan for enforcing quality 
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the industry. As at present, pharmaceuti¬ 
cal firms have some scope for manoeuvra¬ 
bility in fixing the prices of their products 
in such a way that they may earn, if they 
could, a return of 15 per cent on the capi¬ 
tal employed. If the government is serious 
about maintaining the climate suitable for 
the rapid expansion the country demands 
of the pharmaceutical industry, it should re¬ 
sist the temptation to monkey with this for¬ 
mula especially as it has been demonstrated 
over and over again that price control has 
not promoted the public interest to the ex¬ 


tent claimed by the protagonists of the po¬ 
licy. That thousand of|arrjed men and 
women, who are either unable io lay their 
hands on the medical preparations they 
want or have been prescribed by the doc¬ 
tors, are therefore being forced to buy at 
prices often higher alternative or substitute 
preparations marketed by firms of varying 
degrees of reliability, will surely testify to 
the fact that the bad drug problem the 
country now faces will get worse if the 
government were to persevere in pervert¬ 
ing its priorities. 


control on various manufacturers in the 
decentralized sector of the pharmaceutical 
industry. * 

While all this has a certain usefulness, 
what still remains the core of the present 
national drug problem is the bottleneck 
in the organised sector of the pharmaceu¬ 
tical industry which is obstructing the 
growth and expansion and diversification 
of its production at a rate corresponding 
to the present as well as prospective re¬ 
quirements of health care for the nation. 
Fortunately, the ministry of Petroleum 
and Chemicals seems to be having second 
thoughts and one of the welcome results 
of its current cerebrations is the decision 
to lift price control restrictions on pharma¬ 
ceutical manufacturers whose turnover 
does not exceed Rs 50 lakhs. To the ex¬ 
tent that this measure would help simplify 
and speed up the administration of price 
oontrol regulations in the area which still 
tmains subject to it. the industry and its 
customers would no doubt benefit. It is 
t* be hoped that the connected proposal 
for abolishing price control in respect of 
individual items, the turnover of which 
does not exceed Rs 20 lakhs, will also be 
accepted by the government and given 
effect to as early as possible. 

Although this journal is not at all satis¬ 
fied that anything more than the general 
supervision of prices by the government 
with a view mainly to identifying or pre¬ 
venting profiteering, if any, is indicated in 
the public interest, it is prepared to allow 
that the progressive diminution of the area 
of price control and the curtailment of the 
procedures and machinery of price admini¬ 
stration would at least help the industry 
a mi the community in making the best of 
a bad bargain. This advantage, however, 
will be neutralised if the government were 
to come down with a heavy hand on those 
parts of the industry’s operations which 
will continue to be subject to price 
control regulations. Uneasiness in this 
•egard seems to be warranted by the pos¬ 
sibility that the Bureau of Industrial Costs 
and Prices may be inclined towards lower¬ 
ing permissible profitability ceilings. The 
Bureau has no doubt been more pragmatic 
and flexible lately, but it does not appear 
to have wholly shed its inherited sense of 
an excessive ideological or at least bureau¬ 
cratic commitment to frown on profits in 
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Craze for 

quantity 

the Life Insurance Corporation of India 
(L1C) has expressed its pleasure, through 
an official handout, for an increase of as 
much as 25 per cent in its new business 
in 1973-74 over the preceding year. 
There is no doubt that the LIC has made 
phenomenal progress during the last five 
years in particular. Its new business 
in 1973-74 at Rs 2591 crores was more 
than double of the new business under¬ 
written in 1969-70 at Rs 1,063 and the 
total business in force (Rs 1,250 crores) 
on the date of its birth in 1956. The 
rising trend in prices which reduced the 
savings of the traditional saving classes, 
the protracted agitation by class III and 
IV employees of the LIC and general un¬ 
rest in some states such as Gujarat, Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar did not dampen the 
spirits of the development officers and 
agents of the corporation. It was due to 
the untiring efforts of the field force that 
the LIC was able to take its new business 
to an all-time peak, 

However, the real worth of any 
achievement should be measured not in 
terms of quantity alone. The quality of 
operations is equally important. Where¬ 
as the LIC has given a good account of 
itself through quantitative achievement, it 
is in the quality of its services that it has 
failed miserably. Hence it is in the 
interest of the LIC that it should cry halt 
to its maniad craze for reaching new 
heights m new business every year . 

At the time of the nationalisation of 
life insurance companies in 1956, it was 
stated by official spokesmen that the 
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amalgamation of private life insurance 
companies into one monolithic unit 
would result in economies of scale and 
would be instrumental in reducing premi¬ 
um rates and increasing bonus rates 
Unfortunately, the policyholders had to 
face disappointment on both these counts. 

The case for a reduction in premium 
rates is strong for two basic reasons. The 
mortality experience of the population in 
general and of the insured public in parti¬ 
cular has shown great improvement conse¬ 
quent upon the liberal use of medical 
assistance both in rural and urban areas. 
Second, overhead costs got reduced after 
the takeover of the private insurance com¬ 
panies. 

The reason for its failure to scale 
down premium rates, according to Mr 
K.R. Puri, chairman of the LIC, is the 
increasing operational cost due to steep 
rise in prices and wages. Among its ex¬ 
penses, salaries and wages occupy the top 
position followed by commission to 
agents and miscellaneous expenditure on 
a variety of goods and services. What 
needs to be underlined is that the acquisi¬ 
tion of new business has been growing at 
a much faster rate than the rate of rise 
in the wage bill. It is the deterioration 
in the quality of its services coupled with 
the increasing cost of business in rural 
areas which has hurt its performance. 
The inefficient working of the corpora¬ 
tion needs no authentication. The inordi¬ 
nate delay in replying to communications 
from policyholders and the large number 
of letters of complaint appearing in the 
press every day are sufficient proof of the 
lowering standards in the LIC. 

The new element in increasing its costs 
is the growing share of rural business. 
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, In 1972-73, 3L9 percent of new policies 
wefe underwritten in rural areas though 
their share in the total sum assured was 
lower at 21*5 per cent* No analysis has 
been made in regard to the relative cost 
of the rural business, especially the lapse 
ratio. There is a feeling that rural policies 
have a tendency to lapse more often than 
urban policies. Areas which experience 
agricultural prosperity in a year are known 
to have participated in a big way in life 
insurance, but the appearance of one bad 
year lapses a large number of these poli¬ 
cies. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
LIC should compute lapse ratios separate¬ 
ly both for rural and urban business. 

Both the Administrative Reforms 
Commission and the Morarka commi¬ 
ttee which examined the working opera¬ 
tions of the LIC sometime back came to 
the conclusion that there was substantial 
scope for reducing its expenditure. The 
overall expense ratio has ranged between 
27 and 28 per cent for more than a 
decade. While the wage bill has been 
growing year after year, no attempt has 
been made to speed up work at various 
levels through the use of computers, 
The staff has opposed all its attempts 
at computerization of its operations. For 
too long the LIC has operated in a timid 
manner in this regard. The crazy manner 
in which it has been increasing the volume 
of its operations will come to a breaking 
point soon if modern technological servi¬ 
ces are not availed of in time. Either the 
LIC should work out an arrangement 
with its staff or it should have a show- 
down—as in the recent case of the rail¬ 
ways—to clinch the matter. At the 
current pace of operations, the LIC will 
not only put a limit to its growth but its 
efficiency—whatever is left—will deterior¬ 
ate speedily. 

Again, if premium rates have not been 
reduced, the policyholders have not re¬ 
ceived any cheerful news in regard to 
bonus rates as well. The bonus on life 
insurance (on profit sharing policies) is 
dependent on the earnings of life fund 
which is now being invested not to maxi¬ 
mise the return to the policyholder but 
to bring about certain socio-economic 
changes in the economy. A sizeable part 
of its investment is being diverted to 
power plants, housing (both government 
and private) and water supply. As a 
result of diversion of funds for these 
socio-economic objectives, the yield on 
investments made by the LIC has not 
been pqual to the Bank Rate even in re¬ 
cent years. In 1972-73, the LIC earned 
5.97 per cent on its investments while the 
Bank Rate was seven per cent. Surely, the 
LIC has not proved to be an efficient in¬ 
vestor pf the savings of the policy-holders. 

The LIC has certainly grown beyond 
recognition since the date of nationalisa- 


tiom With more than 17 million lives 
insured for a sum of more than Rs 10,000 
crores, it is surely too big to be managed 
efficiently as a single corporation. There 
is great need to cither increase the process 
of its decentralisation or to split it into 
four or five corporations. More than a 
decade ago, the Estimates Commiiiec of 
Parliament had recommended its break-up 
into more than one corporation but the 
govenment has failed to take any action 
on this recommendation. For reasonable 
efficiency and service to policyholders. 


Power crisis in 
West Bengal 

The Government of West Bengal seems 
to have virtually given up its scheme 
fo$ power rationing. In the last two 
months Mr Siddhartha Shankar Ray, the 
chief minister, had announced on several 
occasions specific dates for introducing 
rationing. Numerous meetings have 
been held in Writers’ Building between the 
chief minister and his cabinet colleagues, 
jointly and individually, with the represen¬ 
tatives of industrial organisations, labour 
unions, and the generating agencies. But 
these discussions have not produced any 
consensus on the major aspects of 
rationing power and so the situation re¬ 
mains as bad as ever and, in fact, seems 
to have deteriorated in certain respects. 

The main difficulty in adopting ration¬ 
ing is that the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation (CESC) has not been able to 
get guaranteed supply of a minimum 
quantity of power from the other genera¬ 
ting agencies. The CESC relies heavily 
on the power plants of the West Bengal 
State Electricity Board, the Durgapur 
Projects Ltd, and to some extent, on the 
DVC. The CESC has estimated that it 
needs at least 430 MW of power during 
the day and 490MW in the night in order 
to ensure the success of the scheme of 
rationing. It is estimated that even after 
restrictions are imposed under rationing, 
the CESC will have a shortage of about 
42 MW in the day and 39 MW in the 
night, or even more, depending on the 
availability of supply from the other 
agencies. But there has been no assurance 
of firm supply of power of this order. It 
is feared that if, in these circumstances 
a rationing scheme is introduced, indus¬ 
trial consumers in particular will suffer 
more since erratic and extensive load 
shedding may still continue in the ab¬ 
sence 6f some stability in the supply of 
power' to the CESC. Meanwhile, the 
state government has introduced some 
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the present management structure of the 
UC is highly inadequate. ^The success 
of the efforts of the LIC lies not nu$r# 
in the extent to which it has reached the 
people but in the manner of its growth, lit 
its ability to facilitate further progress", 
said Mr K,R Puri, chairman of the 
LIC in a recent article to the Illustrated 
Weekly of India. Surely, its future progress 
depends to a large extent on its ability to 
re-structure its activities cither through 
decentralisation or split into smaller 
corporations. 


restrictions on the use of electricity by 
shop owners and certain other classes of 
consumers. But these regulations are 
being enforced indifferently. In any case, 
they cannot hv themselves contribute 
much to the improvement of the power 
situation. 

It seems therefore difficult U) resist the 
impression that the government of West 
Bengal hits not been tackling this impor¬ 
tant problem with a sense of seriousness. 
The government has now set up a com¬ 
mission of enquiry on power generation 
and supply under the chairmanship of 
Mr Barman, former Chief Justice of the 
Orissa High Court. The two others mem¬ 
bers of the commission arc Mr A. K. 
Chose and Dr A. # Bhatlacharya, both 
members of the state planning board. 
The main terms of reference of the com¬ 
mission arc to examine thoroughly the 
performance of the WSEB, the Durgapur 
Projects Ltd, and the CESC and find out 
the reasons for short-fall in their genera¬ 
tion; to assess the level of performance 
of each of these agencies against their 
commitments and to locate the faults; 
to survey the power needs of the Damo- 
dcr Valley areas; to ascertain the reasons 
for the delay in commissioning Unit No. 1 
of the Santaldih thermal power plant; 
to probe into the programme of rural 
electrification and supply of power to the 
agricultural sector; and to study the pro¬ 
gress being made in implementing the 
new schemes to be taken up under the 
fifth five-year Plan. 

Is the appointment of this commission 
really necessary or desirable in the pre¬ 
sent circumstancos? Since power shortage 
has been persisting in the state in an 
♦ acute form for two years, one would have 
expected the state government to have 
collected all the relevant data long ago. 
In any case, even if such a commission is 
considered necessary, where is the need to 
burden it with so many functions? At 
most, the government could have asked 
the commission to confine its enquiry to 
two or three questions of immediate 
importance and not saddled it with pro- 
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blcms relating to rural electrification and 
the implementation of the power schemes 
in the fifth Plan. 

The procedure that is being followed 
by the commission seems to be too leisu¬ 
rely which perhaps is the case with all 
commissions! It has invited memoranda 
in (quadruplicate and is holding public 
sittings. Any party, individual, associa¬ 
tion, office or department which is directly 
or indirectly concerned with power has 
been allowed to appear before the commis¬ 
sion. The chief minister may claim that 
he is adopting a democratic procedure 
in solving the power problem by seeking 
data and suggestions from all sections of 
the public but is this the kind of approach 
that is needed when the state has been 
faced with a really critical situation in the 
vital field of power ? 

The Jute industry has been regularly 
publicising the loss incurred by it on 
account of power cuts, in 1973 this was 
estimated at 68,000 tonnes valued at Rs 
25 crores and in the current year also it 
continues to be substantial. In April 
this year, the Indian Jute Mills Associa¬ 
tion said: “If mills continue losing 
production and profits at this rate, it may 
not be long before the jute industry, the 
life-line of West Bengal, finds itself on 
the list of the state's sick industries, with 
unimaginable consequences for the eco¬ 
nomy of the entire eastern region, parti¬ 
cularly in the area of employment'’. In 
May and June also, the supply of power 
to the jute industry has continued to be 
highly irregular and inadequate. 

The Association of Indian Engineering 
Industry, Eastern Region, recently analy¬ 
sed the impact of the power cuts on 22 
units and found that in the first half of 
April, 369,000 man-hours were lost owing 
to 842 hours of load-shedding. This resul¬ 
ted in a production loss of Rs 92 lakhs. 
In the previous month the loss in produc¬ 
tion was Rs 1.4 crores arising from loss 
of 529,000 man-hours and 1206 hours of 
load shedding. Between January this 
year and the first half of April, the orga¬ 
nised sector of the engineering industry in 
West Bengal is estimated to have lost 
Rs 26 crores worth of production compa¬ 
red to Rs 11 crores in the similar period 
of the last year. The other industries 
as well as agricultural operations are 
understood to have suffered as a result of 
the power shortage. 

Even if the Barman commission pro¬ 
duces a competent and comprehensive 
report and makes some specific suggestions 
for solving the problem, now far will the 
state government be able to implement 
them effectively? For instance, the com¬ 


mission is bound to point out that the 
power plants in the WSfiB are not able 
to increase their generation because of 
lack of cooperation from labour due to 
inter-union rivalry and other causes. In 
fact, even the CESC has been unable to 
augment generation because of labour 
trouble. It has been reported that the 
CESC’s plants at Mulajore and New 
Cossipore generating stations have been 
producing about 20 to 25 MW less than 
their normal level because of labour unrest. 
But the state government seems helpless in 
improving the labour situation in its own 
power plants as well as in the CESC. 

The attitude of the opposition parties 
towards the power crisis in West Bengal 
has been one of irresponsibility. They 
have not only not offered constructive co¬ 
operation to the government in dealing 
with this grave situation but have been try¬ 
ing to create more trouble through their 
unions which dominate the power plants. 
The trade union leaders seem to be keen 
only to protect fully the earnings of the 
workers during the periods of load shed¬ 
ding and have shown no anxiety to use 
their influence with labour to improve 
the productivity and production of the 
power plants. One gets the impression 


that the opposition parties are, in fact 
little interested in finding a quick solution 
to the power crisis since its continuation 
is likely to prolong the agony of all types 
of consumers and ultimately discredit the 
ruling party. 

Mr Siddhartha Shankar Ray therefore 
should tackle the power problem with the 
utmost seriousness. He should not hesi¬ 
tate to take whatever firm measures are 
necessary to improve the labour situation 
in the power plants. The central govern¬ 
ment should also take a close and 
continuous interest in this matter and 
see to it that West Bengal is given all assis¬ 
tance that is necessary, whether in the 
form of more foreign exchange or other 
facilities, to step up power generation. 
For example, the CESC authorities recently 
revealed that they could increase power 
generation by 15 MW or more if they 
get better quality of coal. Unless the 
present chaotic situation in regard to 

f iower is improved immediately, there is 
ittle prospect of economic development 
taking place in West Bengal. In fact, it 
may lead to the closure of more industrial 
units, causing widespread distress and 
even threatening the state’s political 
stability. 


Madhya 
Pradesh: 
uphill task 

The Cabinet sub-committee of Madhya 
Pradesh government is currently con¬ 
sidering proposals to improve the finances 
of the state through elimination of wasteful 
expanditurc and mobilisation of additional 
resources. The chief minister, Mr, P.C. 
Sethi, recently elucidated this point 
when he stated that, along with the pos¬ 
sibility of economy in Plan expenditure 
the imposition of additional taxes could 
not be ruled out. 

Mr Sethi asserted that the finances of 
the state were not in bad shape since they 
have shown a significant improvement 
since the middle of May, when the over¬ 
draft had crossed the limit of Rs 32 crores. 
He added that Madhya Pradesh was 
among those states which had relatively 
low public debts. The capital budget for 
1974-75, for instance, revealed that public 
debt was expected to decline from Rs 
152.17 crorqs during 1973-74 to Rs 113,80 
crores during 1974-75. During the same 
period revenue receipts of the state were 
expected to increase by nearly 16 per cent 
from Rs 363.17 crores to Rs 391,33 crores 
The main constituent of increase, it may 
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be pointed out, was expected to be re¬ 
venue from taxes. The overall receipts 
on revenue account during 1974-75 of Rs 
391.33 crores were expected to accrue to 
the extent of Rs 175.27 crores from the 
state's taxation, Rs 111.57 crores from 
the state’s non-tax revenue and Rs 104.48 
crores as the centre’s contribution through 
grants-in-aid and the state's share of 
union excise duties. 

Revenue from the state’s taxes was 
expected to increase from Rs 160.73 cro¬ 
res during 1973-74 to Rs 175.27 
crores during 1974-75. During the 
same period grants-in-aid from the 
centre were expected to actually decline- 
fromRs 55.14 crores during 1973-74 to 
Rs 51.69 crores during 1974-75. The 
state’s share of union excise duties was 
likely to increase modestly from Rs 48.94 
crores during 1973-74 to Rs 52.79 crores 
during 1974-75. In other words, the total 
contribution of the centre to the state 
was expected to remain static at around 
Rs 104 crores for 1973-74 as well as 
1974-75. Moreover, the centre’s contribu¬ 
tion was less than 30 per cent jn the re* 
venue budget of the state, while it has 
been much larger in most other states. 
The state’s own effort at revenue collec¬ 
tion — both tax and non-tax revenue — 
had improved the overall revenue. E 
may be noted that non-tax' revenue of the 
state was expected to increase from Rs 
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98^36croresduring 1973-74 to Rs 111.58 
crprcs during 1974-75. 

It may be pointed out that the state 
will have to take stringent steps against 
accumulating arrears of taxes which in¬ 
creased to Rs 20 crores towards the end 
of 1973-74 as against Rs 16 crores at the 
end of 1972-73. Similarly the arrears of 
non-tax revenue which were around Rs 
12 crores towards the end of 1971-72 had 
reportedly increased further. The total 
arrearshave been estimated to be bet¬ 
ween Rs 35 and 40 crores. The record of 
the recovery of arrears in Madhya Pradesh 
has been rather poor and in one year the 
amount recovered was not more than live 
crores of rupees. Main hindrances to the 
process of recovery of arrears have been 
administrative inefficiency and political 
indecision. The state government should 
bring the defaulters to book: the guilty 
party ,in most cases, aie public bodies. 
For instance a sum of over Rs 10 crores 
was due from the Madhya Pradesh Elec¬ 
tricity Board by way of interest money 
and the Madhya Pradesh State Transport 
Corporation too had to pay nearly one 
and a half crores of rupees on the same 
account. The state government will 
have to improve its grip on these public 
bodies which had continued to defy the 
payments of arrears. 

The claim of the chief minister that 
expenditure could be reduced appear 
plausible. Dhring 1974-75, expenditure 
on revenue account was expected to be 
around Rs 383.68 crores as against Rs 
338 crores a year before, showing a rise 
of nearly 12 percent. More significant 
was the fact that non-Plan expenditure 
was expected to increase from Rs 260.02 
crores during 1973-74 to Rs 313.61 cro¬ 
res during 1974-75, a rise of more than 
17 percent. It could be hoped that the 
major attack on expenditure would be 
concentrated in this region. The state 
could definitely attempt to maintain the 
level of expenditure incurred during 
1973-74 with marginal unavoidable in¬ 
creases, and could practically cut down 
expenditure by Rs 25 crores, without 
creating serious problems for the ad¬ 
ministration. 

It may also be noted that Plan expen¬ 


diture on revenue account was already 
proposed to be reduced from Rs 74.52 
crores during 1973-74 to Rs 70.08 crotes 
during 1974-75. On capital account, 
however, Plan expenditure was expected 
to increase from Rs 56.76 crores in 1973-74 
to Rs 76.3 crores in 1974-75, thereby 
making up for the reduction in expendi¬ 
ture on revenue account through an in¬ 
crease of nearly Rs 20 crores on capital 
account. Thus the Plan programme is 
not likely to suffer if the present pattern 
of expenditure is maintained. 

The budget for 1974-75 revealed that 
the state rightly stressed the importance 
of communications as well as irrigation 
for the development of its economy. A 
sum of Rs 18,84crorc8 was proposed to 
be spent on transport and communications 
out of revenue account and this was 
nearly 60 per cent more than the estima¬ 
ted expenditure on this account during 
the previous year. On capital account, 
transport and communications would 
claim an outlay of Rs 6.96 crores. It may 
be pointed out that the state’s infrastruc¬ 
ture, which included communications and 
transportation, was rather inadequate 
and a report of a study team sponsored 
by some development agencies such as 


the Industrial Development Bank of India, 
the Reserve Bank of India, the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of 
India and the State Bank of India con¬ 
firmed that “no other single factor is so 
much responsible for industrial back¬ 
wardness of Madhya Pradesh as the inade¬ 
quacy of infrastructure facilities/* It 
may be noted that this state which ac¬ 
counts for nearly 14 per cent of the total 
area of the country, has only 7.5 per cent 
of the national route mileage for 
portation. Consequently some increas^Hii 
expenditure on the development of trans¬ 
port and communications during 1974-75; 
in relation to the previous year should be 
welcomed. 

An amount of Rs 10.51 crores is to 
be spent on soil conservation and minor 
irrigation works during the year 1974-75 
and capital outlay on large irrigation pro¬ 
jects including drainage and Hood control 
projects is likely to be around Rs 24.78 
crores against Rs 17.63 crores a year be¬ 
fore. The irrigated area of the state is 
hardly 7.5 per cent of the total cultiva¬ 
ted area, and the state has substantial 
hydro power potential. The increased 
expenditure on irrigation may encourage 
more intensive agriculture. 
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national economy as well as in the world economy, organizes its mate¬ 
rial In a convenient form and illustrates it with diagrams, graphs and 
charts. Its features are a business round#|>, an analysis of markets and 
an investment supplement. 

The Bulletin averages 64 pages and is priced at Rs 5 per copy. 
The annual subscription is Rs 20. 

Inquiries regarding aubscription and advertisement may ba 
addressed to: 

The Manager, 

Tin Eastarn Economist Ltd, Post Box No. 34, Now 0elM-l. 
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Only Ashok Leyland Make 

GIANTS FOR 
GIGANTIC 




The Ashok 
HIPPO has a 
GVW of 28 tonnes; 
the Ashok 
BEAVER, 19 tonnes! 


These two giants—■ 
HIPPO and BEAVER — 
are already in service as 
Tractor ^Trailer combi¬ 
nations and Dumpers, 
handling extra-heavy 
payloads, on or off the 
highways in many major 
industries, utilities, 
harbours, mines, quarries, 
multi-purpose projects etc. 
HIPPO and BEAVER are 
exclusively built for 
strenuous jobs by Ashok 
Leyland, backed by the 
technical knowhow of 
British Leyland. Over the 


years, these extra-heavy- 
duty vehicles have proved 
their ruggedness, reliabi¬ 
lity and economic opera¬ 
ting costs. 

Here are only a few of the 
many satisfied users: 

Hindustan Steel • HEC • 
Hindustan Construction • 
ESSO • IOC • Madras 
Atomic Power Project • 
Electricity Boards and 
Agriculture Departments 
of various States • ONGC 

• ACC • DGS & D 

• Bolam G»e$ 
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Load problem or Road problem*—No problem with Ashok Henries 
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FROM THE CAPITAL’.' 


R. C. Ummit 



Drugs Control * Caprolactum Supplies 


In an interim report submitted recently to 
the union ministry of Petroleum and Che¬ 
micals, the Committee on Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Jndustry has expressed 
the view that “drugs control is not merely 
enforcement of quality control measures 
but is also intimately connected with the 
development of the ethical sector of the 
drug industry. Haphazard multiplication of 
drug units only benefits the unscrupulous 
elements who are inclined to get rich quick 
rather than help developing a real indus¬ 
try”. Associated malpractices such as 
unauthorised sale of raw materials under 
a system of lax drug control also cannot 
be ignored. 

ill-advised action 

The committee has deplored the 
tendency on the part of many slates to 
extend special concessions to firms located 
in their jurisdiction in making purchase 
of drugs without regard to quality control 
measures observed by the tendering 
concerns. Such a course of action, the 
committee opines, is obviously ill-advised; 
it is likely to endanger the health of the 
people. 

‘‘The overall aim of the drugs control 
organisation in the country”, the commit¬ 
tee observes, “should be to infuse a sense 
of confidence in the quality of drugs that 
are manufactured by firms, notwithstand¬ 
ing the size of the operation of the unit”. 
Unless effective quality control is exercised 
on the production of drugs, not only 
there would be wide-ranging repercussions 
on the health of the nation but also 
exports would suffer a setback. The 
technique of manufacturing drugs, the 
committee further points out, is becoming 
more and more specialised and complex 
and new techniques in manufacture and 
testing of drugs are being introduced 
continuously. Organised manufacture of 
drugs of high potency has greatly 
vnereased the social responsibility 
the drugs control organisation 
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and compels it to exercise rigid con¬ 
trol over the practices of drug manu¬ 
facturers. All this neccSvsitates that the 
task of drugs control cannot be assigned 
to personnel whose competence is ques¬ 
tionable. 

continuous monitoring 

Drugs control, the committee suggests, 
ought not only be exercised at the initial 
stage of manufacture but also all along 
the line right upto the retailer so that the 
potency of drugs can be guaranteed upto 
the consumption points. The committee 
has noted that while some units in the 
industry have a built-in system for quality 
control right from the raw materials to 
the finished stage and also the requisite 
organisation to monitor frequently the 
stability of drugs when they move in the 
market and for recalling from the market 
from different parts of the country any 
drug whenever necessary, others lack these 
facilities. In the opinion of the committee, 
it is' not enough that a drug complies with 
the standards when it is made; it is 
equally important that its potency is 
guaranteed at the time of consumption in 
any part of the country and under various 
climatic conditions. Such a quality con¬ 
trol check, the committee thinks, can 
be enforced only if the officers in the overall 
charge of the organisation of drugs con¬ 
trol and drugs inspectors have the neces¬ 
sary background and are properly 
trained. 

The committee has endorsed the recom¬ 
mendations of three earlier committees 
which had studied all the aspects of enforce¬ 
ment of drugs control in the states. The 
main recommendations of these committees 
were that the following Were the prerequi¬ 
sites for making the drugs control organi¬ 
sation effective: (I) a full-time drugs 
controller in every state with necessary 
qualifications and experience; (2) adequate 
number of duly qualified inspectors 
on attractive pay-scales; (3) a full-fledged 
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testing laboratory for testing all catcgo- i 
ries cf drugs in every state ;(4) a legal-cum¬ 
in telligence cell for carrying on campaigns 
against spurious drugs and for processing 
legal cases; and (5) a machinery for main¬ 
taining “public relations”. ■ 

The committee has found that only 1 
four states—Maharashtra, Karnataka, \ 
Gujarat and Kerala—have at present full- * 
time drugs controllers with necessary 
qualifications and experience in the fields 
of production and testing of drugs. The 
position leaves much to be desired in the 
other slates. 

Besides reiterating that every state 1 
should have a full-time controller with 1 
necessary qualifications and experience, 
the committee has suggested that licensing ; 
of manufacturers of drugs be done by a 
board on which the drugs control authori¬ 
ties of the states in a region and a senior 
representative from the central drugs 
control organisation should be represent¬ 
ed. : 

weeding needed 

This procedure of screening appli¬ 
cants for manufacturing licences, the com¬ 
mittee thinks, would greatly help in : 
weeding out firms which arc incompetent 
or ill-equipped to manufacture drugs and '« 
also obviate inter-state complaints. The * 
committee futher recommends that the 
Drugs and Cosmetics Rules should be 
suitably amended for this purpose. The 
manufacturers of injectibles, including ! 
glucose solutions, antibiotics, etc (schedule 
C items), the committee feels, should not i 
be licensed unless they have their own 
arrangements for testing these items. 
The present provision which permits such I 
firms to get their finished products tcslcd 
by a private laboratory, the committee 
,say$, lends scope for abuse. The testing 
of other items—not included in schedule 
C—the committee thinks, however, may 
be permitted for the time being through 
commercial laboratories even though, in 
its opinion, this provision should also be 
withdrawn when the restrictions on im¬ 
ports of analytical equipment are 
removed. 

A very significant recommendation 
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made by the committee in regard to the 
drugs control set-ups in states is that the 

drags control organisations sbotfcr'w 

S arated from the directorates of Mcdi- 
and/or Health Services and consti¬ 
tuted Into separate departments function¬ 
ing directly under the Control of the 
mmistry/department of Health. 

The committee has noted that in many 
states, the strength of qualified drugs ins¬ 
pectors is inadequate. It has suggested that 
not only every state should have adequate 
number of drugs inspectors but also at 
least one top-grade inspector on a salary 
. scale of Rs 1,100—1,600, who should be 
well conversant with the manufacture 
of antibiotic preprartions, injectibles 
(including transfusion solutions) sera, 
vaccines, etc. 

financial help 

The committee regretably notes that 
only three states—Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and Tamil Nadu—have laboratories for 
testing all categories of drugs. Another 
12 states-Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Mysore, West 
Bengal, Assam, Rajasthan, Haryana, Uttar 
Pradesh and Jammu and Kashmir—have 
facilities for testing only non-biological 
drugs. The remaining states and union 
territories—Orissa, Chandigrab, Delhi, 
Goa, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Pondi¬ 
cherry, and Tripura—do not have any 
facilities for testing any drug. This leeway, 
the committee has recommended, ought 
to be made up soon, if necessary by ex¬ 
tending liberal fimancial help from the 
central government. The centra] govern¬ 
ment which had already three laborato¬ 
ries—the Central Drugs Laboratory, 
Calcutta, The Central Indian Pharmaco- 
paoia Laboratory, Ghazi&b&d, and the 
Central Research Institute. Kasauli—for 
testing samples of drugs, the committee 
says, should set up three more regional 
laboratories— one in the south, one in the 
east and one in the west. Another 
laboratory for testing sera, vaccines 
and immunological products should also 
be set up by the central government. 

Dealing with spurious drugs separately 
the committee has expressed the view that 
this is a law and order problem. It should 
therefore, be dealt with like any other 
illegal activity such as counterfeiting of 
currency or smuggling of banned articles. 
The establishment of an inteUigence-cum 
legal wing in each state, which can make 
use of local police authorities in the 
campaign against spurious drugs and also 
process prosecutions quickly and efficient¬ 
ly, has been recommended by the commit¬ 
tee. The committee has further suggested 
the constitution of state advisory commit¬ 
tees, which should include representatives 
of the medical profession, consumer 


groups, the industry and the trade, for 
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Mfen recommended that the cooperation 
of general public should he enlisted for this 
purpose. , ■ 

A number of suggestions have also 
been made by the committee for stream¬ 
lining the central drugs control organi¬ 
sation, These include j (i) increasing the 
complement of central, drugs inspectors, 
especially at the senior level: (ii) the re- 
cnforcement of the screening facilities for 
new drugs by the inclusion of a medical 
officer with post-graduate qualifications 
who should be able to advise on the 
conduct of clinical trials with new drugi; 
(iii) the establishment of a fully-equipped 
toxicological laboratory for carrying out 
toxicity as well as teratology studies with 
new drugs; (iv) strengthening of the 
library and training facilities for drugs 
inspectors; (v) attaching of four mobile 
squads fully equipped with fast transport 
and communications, police assistance 
and plain-clothed watching staff, to the 
zonal offices to help states in their cam¬ 
paigns against spurious drugs; (vi) sepa¬ 
ration of the central drugs control 
organisation from the Directorate General 
of Health Services and putting it under 
the direct charge of the ministry of Health, 
etc. 

cess recommended 

The committee has supported the 
recommendation of the Bureau of Indus¬ 
trial Costs and Prices that a cess of one 
per cent on the turnover of the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry should be levied for 
strengthening the drugs control measures 
at the central and state levels. This cess, 
it estimates, would yield about Rs. 3.5 
crores annually. 

The committee feels that mere amend¬ 
ing of the penal provisions regarding the 
manufacture of spurious and sub-standard 
drugs will not do. What needs to be done 
simultaneously is the streamlining of the 
organisation to track down spurious drugs. 

It has recommended that a distinction 
should be made between offences relating 
to the manufacture and sale of spurious 
drugs and those relating to the standards 
of drugs and that life imprisonment may 
be provided for the manufacture, sale, 
stocking und exhibiting of any drug which 
is deemed to be misbranded under clauses 
( ft ). (b), (c), (d), (f) and (g) ol section 17 
or any drug that is adultrated under 
section 17-B or for the manufacture of a 
drug without a valid licence under the 
Drugs add Cosmetics Act. 

* * 

The Flixborough nypro plant explosion 
in the United Kingdom early this month 


can be expected to have wide rcpercus- 

even though jj accoumpd for qtuy 70 ( tpo 
tonnes capacity out of the opacity 

of 1.5 mined. tonnes, Thi*£sfe«ausothe 
product, which is the bam material for 
the manufacture of nyion-6, is already in 
short supply the world over. The imme¬ 
diate effect of the explosion is likely to 
be the reversal of the softening trend in 
the prices of caprolactum after about a 
year during which they had risen to an 
unprecedented level owing to the hike in 
crude oil prices. Even though the 
prices of crude oil continue to rule high 
and there is a likelihood of a further 
increase in them, the prices of caprolactum 
have tended to soften recently, presum¬ 
ably due to off-loading of stocks by 
speculators- The Flixborough explosion 
may provide a handle to speculators to 
hold back their stocks. 

no direct impact 

This explosion, of course, is not likely 
to have any direct impact on our imports 
of caprolactum, as since last year we have 
not been importing this product from the 
UK. Our major sources of supply arc 
West Germany and Japan. Some imports 
are also effected from the Soviet Union. 
Apart from reversing the downtrend in 
caprolactum prices, the Flixborough 
explosion may affect us indirectly in two 
ways; (i) by accentuating the shortage of 
caprolactum in the world market, and (ii) 
by diversion of some supplies from the 
Soviet Union to the UK. Owing to the 
tight global supply position, Courtaulds 
and British Enkalon—the two major pro¬ 
duced of nylon-6 in the United Kingdom, 
whose requirements used to be catered 
for by the Flixborough plant—are repor¬ 
ted to be turning to the Soviet Union 
for supplies. The Soviet Union is said 
to be the only country at present from 
where some supplies are available for 
export. The production of all other 
major manufacturing countries, namely 
the United Slates, West Germany and 
Japan, is reported to be fully committed 
either to their domestic consumer industries 
or to exports under long-term arrange¬ 
ments. 

Our imports of caprolactum last year 
were of the order of 15-16,000 tonnes. 
This year also the import programme is 
of this order, although the current require¬ 
ments (including those of the tyre cord 
industry) are understood to be about 
23-24,000 tonnes, The shortage of capro¬ 
lactum in our case, however, should get 
mitigated if the Gujarat unit with a capa¬ 
city of20,000 tonnes per annum goes into 
commercial production in a couple of 
months. This trait is tradergoing trial 
runs at present. 
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Taxing farm incomes: 


Dr P.K. Bhargava 
& 

0.8. Srivastava 


neglected possibilities 


Under the Indian Constitution the union 
government is prohibited from taxing 
agricultural land or income. Only the 
state governments are empowered to tax 
such land or income. Our country being 
a land of farmers, the state governments 
have hesitated to tax the agricultural 
sector adequately because agriculturists 
form the mass of the electorate. Accord¬ 
ingly we find that the importance of land 
revenue and agricultural income tax, 
which are the most important taxes levied 
on the agricultural sector, has been 
declining rapidly in the revenues of the 
states. As Table I shows, land revenue 
formed 25.9 per cent of the revenue from 
state taxes in the first Plan. This per¬ 
centage declined to 24 in the second Plan 
and further to 17 in the third Plan. In 
recent years the importance of land 
revenue has declined further. It formed 
9.6 per cent of the revenue from state 
taxes during the Plan holiday period 
and this percentage declined to 6.3 in the 
fourth Plan. Similarly the importance of 
agricultural income tax has declined 
sharply. Agricultural income tax formed 
two per cent of the revenue from stale 
taxes in the first and second Plans but this 
percentage declined to 1.4 in the third 
Plan, further to 1.1 during the period of 
the Plan holiday and to 0.7 in the fourth 
Plan. 

increasing yield 

However the yield from land revenue 
and agricultural income tax lias continued 
to increase with some fluctuations. The 
annual average yield of land revenue 
during the planning era was highest dur ¬ 
ing the third Plan at Rs 114.06 crores. 
Yet the increase in the yield of land 
revenue has not increased the burden on 
the agriculturists as this increase is mainly 
due to the increase on the area under 
cultivation and also due to the abolition 
of intermediaries in land. The annual 
average yield from agricultural income 
tax dtSring the planning era was highest 
during the fourth Plan at Rs 12.49 crores. 
Moat of the increase in the yield from 
agricultural income tax is mainly due to 
more states imposing this tax. In some 
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states however the revenue from agri¬ 
cultural income tax has declined because 
of the imposition of ceiling on land hold¬ 
ings. 1 As more states are taking steps to 
impose ceilings on land holdings, il is 
likely that the yield from agricultural in- 
cometax in such states will decline. 

' As the agricultural sector has been 
relatively lightly taxed, the lax burden on 
t\\c nomagricultural sector to that extent 
has been greater throughout the period 
1951-52 to 1969-70. As Table 11 shows, 
the average rate of direct taxation on the 
agricultural sector during the first Plan 
(annual average) was 1.4 per cent which in¬ 
creased to 1.6 during the second Plan (ann¬ 
ual average) but declined again to 1.4 in 
the third Plan (annual average). In subse¬ 
quent years it came down to even less than 
one per cent. Against this the average rate 
of direct taxation for the non-agricultural 
sector was 3.4 in the first Plan (annual 
average) which increased to 3.8 in the 
second Plan (annual average) and further 


to 5.4 in the third Plan (annual average). 
In subsequent years the average rate of 
direct taxation has been around five per 
cent. This dearly shows that the non- 
agricultural sector has been contributing 
relatively more of its income in direct 
taxes than the agricultural sector. 

The load of additional taxation has 
also been relatively greater on the non- 
agricultural sector. The marginal rate of 
duect taxation for the agricultural sector 
during the second Plan (annual average) 
was 2.4 per cent which declined to 0.9 per 
cent in the third Plan (annual average) 
while for the non-agricultural sector it 
increased from 5.5 to 8,8 per cent during 
the same period. The disparity in the 
burden of additional taxation in sub¬ 
sequent years is also considerably greater. 
During the period* of the Plan holiday 
(annual average of 1966*67 to 1968-69) 
while income of the agricultural sector 
increased, the taxes paid by il declined. 
Accordingly the marginal rate of direct 

RLE 1 


Land Revenue and Agricultural Income Tax in Total Revenue from States’ Taxes 

(Crores of rupees) 


Year 

Land 

Revenue 

Agricultural 
Income Tax 

Total re¬ 
venue from 
state taxes 

2 as per¬ 
centage 
of 4 

3 as 

percent¬ 
age of 4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

First Plan (1951-52 to 
1955-56) (Annual 
average) 

65.34 

4.82 

251.42 

25.9 

2.0 

Second Plan (195G-57 to 
1960-61) (Annual 
average) 

91.0 

8.50 

379.58 

24.0 

2.0 

Third Plan 11961-62 to 
1965-66) (Annual 
average) 

114.06 

9.78 

667.98 

17.0 

1.4 

Plan holiday period 
(1966-67 to 1968-69) 
(Annual average) 

102.36 

10.97 

1074.44 

9.6 

1.1 

Fourth Plan (1969-70 to 
1973-74) (Budget) 
(Annual average) 

10X68 

12.49 

1693.78 

6.3 

i 

0.7 | 

-I 


Source : Various issues of Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. 
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i to corresponding marginal ratC of direct 
! taxation for the non-agricultural sector 
during the same period was a« muchas. 
1 4.9 per cent which further iaOreased ’ 
5.7 in 1969-70. These da4 CWri^towf' 
the non-agricuhural sector is carrying 
relatively jnuch ju-eatec, burden of addi- 
^||i^||e |pcpnj^c^ 

parity in the tax burden on agricultural 
and non-agricultural sectors, with agricul- 
" tural sector considerably undertaxed as 
compared to non-agricultural sector. 
There is great inequity in tax bur¬ 
den ‘within the agricultural sector itself. 
A study® of the Reserve Batik of India 
shows that the income distribution within 
the agricultural sector is quite uneven. 
The study shows that the top 20 per cent 
households take away 39 per cent of per¬ 
sonal income and 47 per cent of dispos¬ 
able income while the bottom 20 per cent 
get only nine per cent of personal inebme 
and eight per cent of disposable income. 
Similarly there ure disparities in the distri¬ 
bution of tangible wealth within the agri¬ 
cultural sector. Another study 8 of the 
Reserve Bank of India shows that about 
41 per cent of the cultivator households 
are in the assets group of less than Rs 
2,500, 23.3 per cent in the assets group 
of Rs 2,500 to Rs 5,000 and another 18.6 
per cent in the assets group of Rs 5,000 
Rs 10,000 and top 17 per cent of the 
households have assets of Rs 10,000 and 
above per household. The study .also 


iHveJfe that about 60 per cent of the total 
tangible assets are in to hands of top 17 
per c e nt of the tq$al cultivator house- 

suc^CE'e^jfrS s 

ship of land is concentrated mainly in the 
hands of tame landholders. According 
totho National Sample Survey* 8throu|d, 
the B poKftwfiif <*(&%%. 
haSdi osmed 17 per ,jtatphe,#p fife ffcr- 
cent owned 41 per cent ana the top 10 
per cent of the households 55 per cent of 
the total land holdings. The situation 
has not improved since (hen and the con¬ 
centration of land continues to be in the 
handsoflarge landholders. The National 
Sample Survey, 17th round, (1961-62) 
shows that the top seven per cent of the 
households owned 47 per cant of the total 
area operated and as much as 74 per cent 
of the households owned only 19 per cent 
of the total operated area whose holdings 
were below five acres. These data clearly 
show that there is heavy concentration of 
wealth and income in the hands of large 
land holders. Similarly the distribution 
of land ownership in the agricultural 
sector is such that it is concentrated in 
the hands of large land holders. Equity 
in taxation demands that this group 
within the agricultural sector should be 
taxed relatively heavily. However the 
present system of agricultural taxation 
in our country is such that large and 
smalt landholders are taxed at the same 
rate. 

Land revenue which is the most im¬ 


portant source of fairing revenue from 
this sector is levied at a flat rate on all 
<»Jand holders. Redoes not tatarinto 

p land* or to toon^and ^ehlthffif the 
iindhoLjks&. Agri&uU&ral hkc&mewc is 
also not asignificant source of raising re¬ 
sources from the agricultural sector. Its 
share in tftq revenue from taxes in 
has been less than one per 
beat^nljplute terms also thp yW4*as 
been Insignificant around Rs 10-12 crores. 
The difficulty with agricultural income tax 
is that It is not levied by all the state gov¬ 
ernments. For instance Punjabi that has 
the highest per capita income, does not 
levy this tax. Even instates where it h 
levied the exemption limit differs consi¬ 
derably and there is a general feeling that 
the tax is not enforced rigorously. As some 
of the states* do not levy tax On agricul¬ 
tural incomes, it has becomes a sdurce of 
tax evasion and has also created inequity 
between the honest and dishonest; tax 
payers. It is perhaps a unique feature of 
the Indian tax system that the agricul¬ 
tural and non-agricultural incomes ate 
taxed separately. 

It was a bold attempt on the part of 
the government of India that it appoin¬ 
ted a committee on taxation of agricul¬ 
tural wealth and income (also known as 
Raj committee), which was asked to exa¬ 
mine the question of taxation of agricul¬ 
tural wealth and income from all aspects. 
Besides other suggestions, the committee 
recommended the Agricultural Hojdihgs 
Tax (AHT) in place of land revenue arid 


Table u 

Direct Tax Burdca on the Agricultural Sector 


Years 

Land Re¬ 
venue (cro- 
resof Rs) 

Agricultural 
Income Tax'!* 
(crores of 
Rs) 

Total direct 
agricultural 
taxes (crores 
of Rs) T’ 

Change (cro¬ 
res of Rs) 
‘AT’ 

Net National 
out-put from 
agriculture 
(crores of Rs) 
‘Y* 

Change (cro¬ 
res of Rs) 
*AY’ 

Marginal 
rate of 
direct 
taxation 

%y,m 

Average 
rate Of 
direct 
taxation 

: |^100 

First Plan (1951-52 to 
1955-56) (Annual 
average) 

65.34 

4.82 

70.16 


4688 



... a ";,; 

Second Plan (1956-57 
to 1960-61) Anriual 
average) 

91.0 

8.50 

99.50 

29.24 

5872 

1184 

,'.24' 

: ‘ . ■ > ■. . 

, i 'i 

: 1.6 

Third Plan (1961-62 to 
1965-66) (Annual 
average) 

114.06 

9.78 

123.84 

24.34 

8452 

2580 

, 0i9 " 

, 1 1 ‘H ] j 

0 

Plan holiday period 
(1966-67 to 1968-69) 
(Annual average) 

102.36 

10.97 

113.33 

—^0.51 . 

13711.6 

. 5259.6 

, —Q.l , 

1969-70 

102.70 

12.49 

115.19 

• 1 '1.11.86' 

15614 

1902.4 

em 

* * *' rk ' 


-Includes surchage on cash crops. Source : Reports on Currency and Finance (Reserve Bank of India) to .various ;ybaip. 
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partial integration of agricultural and 
non-agricultural incomes. The- AHT 
is supposed to bring about equity in taxa¬ 
tion between agricultural and non-agri¬ 
cultural sectors and also ensure revenue 
elasticity to the state governments. How¬ 
ever, the scheme of AHT proposed by 
the committee is complex and suffers 
from a number of difficulties in its prac¬ 
tical application. 5 

None of the state governments except- 
Haryana has implemented the AHT. 
This fact proves that even if the scheme 
of AHT is good, the state governments 
are not going to accept it. The scheme 
of partial integration of agricultural and 
non-agricultural incomes has been imple¬ 
mented by the government of India and 
the Finance Act 1973 provided that agri¬ 


cultural income will be takem into consi¬ 
deration in determining the tax on the 
nom-agricultural income of an assessee. 
This would, however, be done if an asse» 
sseedtas non-agricultural income exceeding: 
the exemption limit laid down for income- 
tax purposes. This is a step in the right 
direction. 

The Raj committee' should also have 
examined the inequity in tax burden wi¬ 
thin the agricultural sector. A large 
number of households in the agricultural 
sector are living at the.aubsisteaoe level of 
incomeand they deserve exemption from 
payment of direct agricultural taxes. It 
is necessary that steps should be taken to 
raise additional resources from the large 
land holders and provide relief to the 
small cultivators. 

Tam* III 
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p. 811. 

4. These arc Punjab, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Andhra Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir and 
Madhya Pradesh (except Bhopal). 

5. We have not examined these difficulties 
and other defects of the scheme here as these have 
been dealt with at length in various articles. For 
details see, P.K. Bhargava, Problems of Imposing 
Tax on Agricultural Holdings, Capital , July 12, 
1973; C.R Hanumaniha Rao, Agricultural Taxa¬ 
tion, Raj Cemmsttco Report, Economic and Poli¬ 
tical Weekly, November 25, 1972; ML. Dan twain 
Agricultural Taxation : Travails of Tax Designers, 
Economic anti Political Weekly , December 30, 1972, 
and R.N. Lakhotia, Direct Taxation of Agriculture, 
fhe Economic Times, December 25,1972. 


Direct Tax Burden wNoaaAgvkuk 


Years Total direct taxes* 

(crores of Rs) T 


First Plan (1951-52 to 1955-56) 177.55 
(Annual average) 

Second Plan (1956-57 to 

1960-61) 249.-91 

(Annual average) 

Third Plan (1961-62 to 1965-66) 504.51 
(Annual Average) 

Plan holiday period (1966-67 to 

1968-69) 686.71 

(Annual average) 

1969-70 832.32 


Change (crores Income other than Change fa Y Marginal rate Average rate 

ofiRs) AT, agriculture (crores (crores of of direct taxi- of direct tax- 

ofR$)Y Rs) tion ation 





—- A 100 
£Y, 

- — x 100 
Y 

— 

5170 

— 

— 

3.4 

72.36 

6470 

1300 

5.5 

3.8 

254.60 

9337.8 

2867.8 

8.8 

5.4 

182.20 

12999 

3661.2 

4.9 

5.2 

145,61 

15560 

2561 

5.7 

5.3 


♦Include Income Tax, Corporation Tax, Expenditure Tax, Estate Duty, Wealth Tax, Gift Tax, Profession Tax and Urban 
Immovable Property Tax. Source: Reports on^Ctirrency and Finance (Reserve Bank of India) for various years. 


Table IV 

Marginal Rate and Average Rate ofDfrect Taxation for Agricultural and Non Agricultural Sector 

(Per cent) 


Years 

Marginal rate of direct taxation 


Average rate of direct taxation 


Agricultural sec* 
tor 

Non-agriculttt~ Difference 
ral sector 

Agricultural sec¬ 
tor 

Non-agricultu- Difference 
ral sector 

First Plan (1951-52 to 1955-56) 

(Annual average) 

— 

— 


1.4 

3.4 

2.0 

Second Plan (1956-57 to 1960-61) 
(Annual Average) 

2.4 

5.5 

3.1 

1.6 

3.8 

2,2 

Third Plan (1961-62 to 1965-66) 

(Annual average) 

0.9 

8.8 

7.9 

1.4 

5.4 

4.0 

Plan holiday period(1966-67 to-1968-69) 
(Annual average) 

0.1 

4.9 

5.0 

0.8 

5.2 

4.4 

1969-70 

04)9-1 

5.7 

5.61 

0.7 

5.3 

4.6 
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IOL continues 

its advance 

cm the 

technological 

front 


ancU 
here are 


the 



*A Centre is being set up in 
Bombay for the production of a range 
of gases of ultra high purity ~ " 
and special mixtures for 
the electronic and other 
industries. Hitherto these 
were being imported. 

*MIG 400, a more sophisticated form 
of metal inert gas welding set from 
IOL, will soon be in the 
market. 

•IOL has won the first 1200 
cubic metre/hour Oxygen Plant 
contract for a mini-steel project of the 
Maharashtra Government. This is the 
forerunner of a series to be manu¬ 
factured by IOL in the near future, 
r ■ ~. *For the first time in India 
IOL will produce indigenous tubular 
hard facing electrodes—“Cobalarc” 

.1 *Also for the first time in 

India IOL has established facilities for 
producing special purpose automatic / 
welding machines. ** ' *' 


Meeting 
national 
" objectives 



Oiyycii Limited 


Industrialisation in the 

developing world 


I 

The time is ripe for greater regional and 
international action to promote industria¬ 
lization in the developing world, accord¬ 
ing to the report of a top-level United 
Nations meeting of development specia¬ 
lists. 

The report, published last month, 
warns that recent events suggest that the 
international community now faces a basic 
option between greater world-wide co¬ 
operation and growing conflict. 

The 24-member United Nations Com¬ 
mittee on Development Planning, which 
prepared the report, believes, however, 
that: “the world will, perhaps slowly, 
learn to opt for the first and more co¬ 
operative of the alternatives it now faces. 
As this happens, industrial cooperation 
will become a central theme of a more 
sensible world economic order/’ 


session in Vienna from March 25 to 
April 3,1974, consists of development ex¬ 
perts appointed in their personal capa¬ 
cities by the Secretary-General of the Uni¬ 
ted Nations to make their knowledge and 
experience available to the world organi¬ 
zation. 

Their report endorses the concept of 
“people-oriented’’ industrialization and 
makes a series of recommendations for 
national, regional and international poli¬ 
cies to promote industrial growth in the 
developing world. While noting that 
industrialization has been criticized in 
recent years, the report defends industria¬ 


lization as “the centre-piece” of the deve¬ 
lopment process. Tendencies to under¬ 
play its importance are “erroneous”, it 
adds. 

The report will be considered by the 
Economic and Social Council at its forth¬ 
coming session in July, It will also be 
one of the major contributions to next 
year’s mid-term review and appraisal of 
the International Development Strategy 
for the Second United Nations Develop¬ 
ment Decade (1971-1980). 

Following is a more complete summary 
of the committee's report: 

Industrialization has come under a 
cloud in thinking about development in 
the past few years, the report says. The 
charges against it include aggravating poor 
countries’ problems of mass poverty and 
under-employment, encouraging hapha¬ 
zard urbanization, creating foreign ex¬ 
change difficulties and widening the gap 


between the "urban elite and the rural and 
urban poor. 

The committee, however, vigorously 
supports industrialization in the report, 
noting that it is unrealistic to expect in¬ 
dustrialization to accomplish—indeed, 
even to contribute uniformly to—all o f 
the objectives of development. Many 
currently adverse evaluations of industria¬ 
lisation, it believes, are “guilty of impa¬ 
tience”. The formation of new industrial 
activities and linkages “takes time”. The 
committee shares the revised, “people- 
oriented” ordering of development priori¬ 
ties! a subject that they contributed to at 
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their eighth and ninth sessions. 

The present report surveys industrial 
expansion in developing countries in re¬ 
cent years and concludes that, from the 
I950*s onwards, “reasonably impressive 
average results” were achieved. In the 
1960’s, developing countries increased 
manufacturing activity by an average 
annual seven per cent, compared with a 5.5 
per cent growth in GDP. This average 
result, however, conceals a wide disper¬ 
sion in the experience of individual coun¬ 
tries. Industrial growth continues, and 
in the first two years of the Second Unit¬ 
ed Nations Development Decade output 
in manufacturing was exceeding the eight 
per cent Decade target suggested in the 
International Development Strategy. 

specific problems 

The report notes* the following specific 
areas of problems in industrialization; 

Countries have not always been astute 
in their choice of techniques for 
giving infant industries the stimulus 
they need; 

Agricultural-Industrial and rural-urban 
linkages offer opportunity for im¬ 
provement ; 

Industrialization has increased employ¬ 
ment opportunities at a disappoin¬ 
tingly slow rate; and 

Income inequalities have not been 
alleviated. 

The committee emphasises “the basic 
importance that any country’s preferences 
as to the quality or way of life it seeks has 
for its industrial choices.” 

The committee states that industria¬ 
lization should be viewed primarily as a 
means of improving the conditions of 
work and living standards of poverty¬ 
-stricken masses the world over, and not 
merely as a way of producing a wider 
variety of products by application of 
modern technology. To achieve this, it 
adds, industrialization has to be closely 
inter-woven with the development of all 
other sectors of the economy, more parti¬ 
cularly agriculture. 

Another important objective of indus- 
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trialization, the fiomijuttcc continues, is 
the promotion of a greater sense of confi¬ 
dence and self-reliance among the deve¬ 
loping countries which have hitherto 
suffered from excessive dependence on 
others. The broader environment must 
be taken into account if all these aims 
are to be met, the committee adds. 
Failure to do this has been a major weak¬ 
ness in the past. 

One such environmental factor, the 
report says, has been the policy of protec¬ 
tion followed by the more advanced indus¬ 
trial countries. Participation by developing 
* countries, particularly those for the people 
with narrow economic bases, in a more 
liberal and open world economy is indis¬ 
pensable if they are to make full use of 
their natural and human resources for 
industrialization. Stronger and more 
concerted efforts must be made to come 
to grips with these larger issues, the com¬ 
mittee stresses. 

Other factors include the necessity of 
creating an expanding market, both inter¬ 
nally and externally. Efforts t*> create 
this larger market require a lowering of 
costs in industries. Training and techni¬ 
cal assistance to improve labour produc¬ 
tivity is one way of helping this process. 
Another is progressive reduction of the 
level of protection in already well- 
established industries by more trade bet¬ 
ween developing countries. 

employment effect 

Commenting on the employment effect 
of industrialization, the report says increa¬ 
sed production of manufactured goods 
boosts other sectors such as agriculture, 
construction, housing, services and infra¬ 
structure. It is in this wider sense that 
industrialization serves as the main instru¬ 
ment for expanding employment levels. 

Industrialization steps up not only the 
quantity of manufactured goods, but also 
their variety and quality. Developing 
countries, however, have to avoid exces¬ 
sive differentiation of products when it 
leads to wasteful use of resources. 

Research efforts should be strengthen¬ 
ed to develop technologies more suited to 
the requirements of developing countries. 
Their aim should be to make available, at 
the lowest possible cost, the basic neces¬ 
sities of life for the mass of the people. 
This process should make the fullest possi¬ 
ble use of manpower and material re¬ 
sources. The committee believes there is 
considerable scope for such innovative 
work in which industrially advanced 
countries could also help. 

Commenting on technology transfer 


through foreign investment, the com¬ 
mittee suggests that to avoid undesirable 
effects: “It may sometimes be desir¬ 
able for the government of developing 
countries to import foreign investment 
selectively or to import technology 
separated from foreign capital and 
management controls”. 

Human capital must be expanded as 
well as physical capital and is perhaps 
the more important. A permanent basis 
of self-reliance will be encouraged by good 
selection and training of managerial staff, 
support for research—'“these are activities 
indispensable for successful industriali¬ 
zation”. 

for the people 

Industrialization, the committee re¬ 
iterates, is for people and has to be 
accomplished by people, As envisaged 
in the International Development Stra¬ 
tegy, industrialization is a principal 
means of enabling developing countries 
to produce for themselves the resources 
for modernization and for the solution of 
the problems of mass poverty, unemploy¬ 
ment and general backwardness. 

“Too often planning has been seen 
as a technical or mathematical exercise 
separate from policy, and is pursued with 
little regard to possibilities of implemen¬ 
tation”, says the report. “Planning is 
good only if it is a prelude to good 
policy”. 

While noting that industrial planning 
will inevitably be influenced by the cir¬ 
cumstances in individual countries, the 
report emphasises that governments bear a 
major responsibility. “The plans formu¬ 
lated by them need to spell out clearly 
both the goals denominated and the policy 
measures to achieve the goals”, it notes. 

Commenting on market-oriented and 
mixed economies, the report suggests that, 
firstly, it is necessary to ensure a minimum 
continuity of policies. Similarly, educa¬ 
tion and training programmes need to be 
harmonized with development require¬ 
ments. Thirdly, it is neccsssry to ensure 
that the long terra framework of planning 
is not brushed aside. 

The role of government goes beyond 
these general considerations, the report 
adds. Industrial planning has to include 
a careful study of the industrial path, 
including programmes to ensure inter¬ 
industrial and inter-sectoral consistency. 

When particular industrialization 
schemes are being assessed, the report 
continues, their influence on income dis¬ 
tribution as well as their contribution to 
Gross National Product should be consi¬ 


dered. It adds that, in many developing 
countries “the instruments for encourag¬ 
ing industry have tended to bias the 
pattern of development in a capital inten¬ 
sive and inegalitarian ffianfter”* 

To counter this, the report suggests 
that industrialization should be promoted 
'in ways which do not discriminate against 
exports. In addition, the aim of tax and 
ci edit policy should be to provide suffi¬ 
cient incentives for industrialization with¬ 
out at the same time increasing the 
amount of capital required to employ a 
worker. Labour policy also affects the 
amount of employment offered by indus¬ 
try and needs careful consideration. Re¬ 
latively high industrial wages, for instance, 
inhibit the total volume of industrial 
employment both by encouraging capital 
substitution and by reducing savings. 

“First and emphatically”, the report 
continues, these policies require a rea¬ 
listic exchange rate. They also point to 
a reduction in the level of protection so 
that agriculture and exports are not too 
seriously handicapped. Where special 
encouragement is required, it fc best given 
in the form of subsidies, the r port sug¬ 
gests, which raises the problem of taxa¬ 
tion to pay for them. Noting that the 
problem can only be precisely discussed 
in relation to particular countries, the 
report says there is a good deal of fiscal 
room for manoeuvre. 

rural infrastructure 

Other policies discussed include better 
linkages with agriculture. Above all, the 
report says, attention must be paid to an 
adequate rural infrastructure. Industrial 
dispersion is also considered, and the re¬ 
port notes that investment has often been 
concentrated in a few regions or centres. 
“A reorientation aiming at reducing 
income inequalities by spreading the bene¬ 
fits of industrialization to a much larger 
share of the population is possible,” it 
says. 

The report discusses m some detail the 
control of domestic industry by foreign¬ 
ers. It notes that : “A country’s atti¬ 
tude towards private foreign capital and 
cooperation with foreign firms will, 
necessarily vary with its economic endow** 
ment, and with its own assessment of the 
costs and benefits, both economic and 
political. It is clear that views will 
continue to differ. 

The report says it is hard to suggest 
any general guidelines concerning the 
instruments to be used vis-a-vis the 
foreign investor. It makes some general 
remarks, however, including: 

Almost all countries will want to 
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ensure that the maximum degree of 
training and transfer of skills takes 
place; 

the labour intensity of private foreign 
investment is very much influenced 
by the instruments of encouragement 
held out by the whole regime of 
managing the country’s trade; 

Taxation is an important source of 
benefit, and policy towards the 
‘‘transfer pricing* 4 practised by 
foreign companies should be care¬ 
fully considered. The report suggests 
that host countries permit free legi¬ 
timate transfers of profits. 4, They 
are likely to gain revenue by so 
doing”, it says, “because evasion 
will be reduced. ” 

Economic cooperation and integration 
arrangements arc of great importance, to 
developing countries, especially to those 
medium and small economies, says the 
report. Such cooperation, the report 
continues, can help these countries over¬ 
come the limitations of domestic markets 
and achieve efficiency of production 
through industrial as well as other 
specialization. 

To make cooperation an enduring 
success, the report says that trade libera¬ 
lization must be complemented with joint 
industrial programming of investments 
in key industries with substantial econo¬ 
mics of scale. Institutions with the requi¬ 
site authority should be established to 
carry out the programming task. Parti¬ 
cipating countries with larger and stronger 
economies have a special responsibility 
in this task. 

parallel efforts 

Such industrial cooperation, the re¬ 
port adds, often requires parallel efforts 
at cooperation in other fields, agriculture 
and physical infrastructure, for instance. 
The problems of small countries in this 
process deserve special consideration. 
Economic integration, the report continues, 
is inevitably a long and arduous process. 
It cites the Cartagena Agreement of the 
Andean group of countries as “a pro¬ 
mising example of joint forward-looking 
action taken by a group of developing 
countries". 

In addition to regional integration, 
the report suggests that developing 
countries explore the possibilities of indus¬ 
trial cooperation with other developing 
countries generally. Such opportunities 
exist, it continues, particularly in the 
transfer of technology and foreign invest, 
meat, In international trade and finance 
forums, developing countries would gain 
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greatly if they could rationally coordinate 
thrih positions on issues of importance. 

Summarizing cooperation possibilities 
the report says that a very wide range 
of prospects open up for effective common 
action among developing countries. 
Noting progress made so far, the report 
adds that “it appears as if the moment is 
ripe for deeper and more permanent 
institutionally based action, both in the 
regional and the inter-regional spheres. 
Such subjects as world trade and financial 
negotiations* the exchange of technical 
and scientific information, joint action 
in commerce, in raw materials and food¬ 
stuffs, the promotion of inter-regional 
trade (including as necessary a modifica¬ 
tion of existing international commit¬ 
ments) and the creation of n ultinational 
enterprises among developing countries 
with their well-rccognised trade-creating 
capacity, are some of the areas in which 
developing countries should press fc rward 
with a new emphasis on practical measures 
for joint co-operation”. 

bridging the gap 

The report notes that, in recent years, 
the preoccupations of developed countries 
have turned inward and, in the interna¬ 
tional field, away from the subject of 
development. Adding that the gap bet¬ 
ween rich and poor nations creates grow¬ 
ing political tension and conflict, it calls 
for a reshaping of international coopera¬ 
tion so there can be much faster advance¬ 
ment for the poorer part of the world 
and, therefore, more peaceful and rational 
world development. 

Commenting on the possibility of grow¬ 
ing scarcity of non-renewable resources, 
the committee says there is a need “to 
prevent this new situation from degene¬ 
rating into a confrontation between 
developed and developing countries”. 
This situation, it adds, “pointedly demons¬ 
trates the need for international policies 
that realign economic relationships bet¬ 
ween developed and developing countries, 
most especially in the structure of world 
production and world income distribu¬ 
tion. 

“The basic option now,” it continues 
“is to choose between greater world-wide 
cooperation, based on the well understood 
long-run interest of all nations, on the 
one hand, and the alternative of growing 
conflicts”. While this option lies primarily' 
in the hands of the developed countries, 
it will have to be jointly designed in a 
new framework, the report says. “One 
of the characteristics of this framework 
will be the necessity to arrive at a cautious 
pojndatioo policy; the other will be an 
accelerated increase in consumption by 
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the poor masses, to be matched, as the 
need arises, by a flattening of per capita 
natural resource use by the richer part 
of the world." 

“It is the belief of the committee that 
the world will, though perhaps slowly, 
learn to opt for the first and more co¬ 
operative of the alternatives it now faces. 
As this happens, industrial cooperation 
will become a central theme of a more 
sensible world economic order.” 

mutual benefit 

Noting that there will be benefits 
for rich and poor nations in such a co¬ 
operative effort, the committee adds 
“but there should be no mistake: attain¬ 
ment of a new international division of 
labour will require adjustments that are 
exceedingly painful for particular interests 
and groups.” 

Calling for new breakthroughs in the 
realm of “adjustment assistance*’, the 
committee says that such policies to bring 
about changes in the developed world 
“need to be agreed upon as a first 
priority”. 

Dealing with specific areas of interna¬ 
tional cooperation, the committee notes 
that: 

There is a need for increased funds 
from international financial markets, 
countries with significant balance of 
payment surpluses, and specialized 
financing insututionstobe channelled 
towards the industry of developing 
countries; 

The expansion of manufactured export 
from developing countries, their full 
participation in trade negotiations 
affecting them, and no further delay 
in implementing and expanding the 
Generalized Scheme of Preferences is 
called for; and 

Countries should be assisted in setting 
up efficient systems for the selection 
of foreign investment and for con¬ 
trolling the impact of technology. 

Noting that there is “clearly a need 
to maintain a continuing and impartial 
scrutiny over the activities of multination¬ 
al companies”, the committee adds that 
“foreign companies should undertake 
ventures in developing countries in a 
spirit of partnership, not only whh speci¬ 
fic local partners, in the case of joint 
ventures, but with the host country as a 
whole. Such undertakings should pursue 
a principle of equality, typically seeking 
maximum involvement of local human 
and natural resources.” 

Commenting on the role of United 
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Nations organizations, the committee says system for bard-hitting dispassionate 
“there is need for a greatly improved in- evaluations of the comparative costs and 
formation exchange and referral system benefits of competing technologies, strip- 
particularly as to alternative technologies, ped of all proprietary advocacy.” 
processes, and industrial products. And 

there would be great virtue in the pro- “The committee is of the opinion that 
gressive establishment of confidence in so far industrialization has not received 
developing countries that as would-be sufficient attention in the aid programmes 
buyers of technology, they can turn to of the developed countries and of the 
expert organizations of the United Nations international organizations." In addition 

Outlook for the 


Japanese 


Tift economic policy of Japan after World 
War LI was aimed at achieving a high 
growth rate as the most important policy 
. target. This policy may be said to have 
proved successful until the end of the 
, 1960s. 

The real growth rate of the Japanese 
economy after World War II continued to 
stand high at around 10 per cent at an 
annual rate, surpassing the growth of 
industrial countries of the west. As a 
result, its real national income per capita 
increased at an annual rate of six to seven 
per cent. The national consumption level 
also advanced sharply. At the same time, 
a wide gap in wages between workers in 
„ key industries and their counterparts in 
1 minor enterprises, believed to be a peculiar 
phenomenon in this country, began to 
vanish, and equalization of income distri¬ 
bution made rapid progress thereafter. 

stable prices 


/ - — -^ 

Japan achieved extremely high 
growth year after year since 
the termination of World War II 
on the strength of various 
supports, such as active corpo¬ 
rate investment, swift technologi¬ 
cal innovation and skilled labour. 

As to the future course of the 
Japanese economy, however, 
different arguments have been 
advanced in view of a series of 
bottlenecks, both internal and 
external, cropping up in recent 
years in the wake of its swift 
growth. This article by the chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Econo- 
nomic Research of the Japan 
Federation of Economic Organi¬ 
zations Keidanren is reproduced 
from the May issue of Keidenren 
Review . 
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Brisk plant and equipment investment 
based on new and advanced technologies 
\ served to elevate the supply capacity and 
I productivity. Wholesale prices also re¬ 
s' maincdjstable over a long period. The price 
; competitiveness of Japanese heavy and 
t chemical industry products on the world 
I market eventually grew stronger. The sur¬ 
plus keynote of Japan's balance of interna¬ 
tional payments thus became fixed from 
| the second half of the 1960s. In other 
f words, achievement of a high economic 
growth concurrently engendered realiza- 
;; ion of other major targets of the ccono- 
\ nic policy, such as fair income distribu¬ 
tion, full employment, price stabilisation 
j .nd stability of the balance of payments. 

: N Elevation of national welfare is gene¬ 
rally considered to constitute the ultimate 
|irgct of the economic policy. In this 
k, sntext, the elevation of the private con- 
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sumption level of the nation brought 
about by the growth policy in this country, 
which had to start from an extremely poor 
level following the termination of the war, 
was generally understood to be linked 
with the rise of national welfare. 

The cause of Japan's high growth has 
been scrutinized in many circles, both at 
home and abroad. Worthy of specific 
attention in this connection was the brisk 
inter-enterprise competition, prevalent 
here, a feature that enabled the market 
structure function effectively. Turning 
to the inference embodied in the ‘‘Japan 
Inc/* contention, the cause of the high 
growth was traced in some circles to the 
strong coordination between the govern¬ 
ment and enterprises*. 

It is true that the Japanese government 
for some time after the war took 
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the committee recommends “increased 
and more coordinated efforts by the 
whole United Nations system to encourage 
the industrialization process as a major 
instrument of progress and social change 
in developing countries/* 


—U.N. Centre for Economic and 
Social Information 


Kazuo Miyazaki 


economy 

measures for protecting and fostering 
some specific branches, such as steel, 
automobile, electric machinery and non¬ 
electric machinery, as “primitive indus¬ 
tries” in the sense of immature under¬ 
takings. More concretely, the govern¬ 
ment adopted a series of intervention and 
control measures liable to obstruct free 
activity of enterprises, such as adjustment 
of plant and equipment investments, trade 
controls and operation cutbacks under 
governmental guidance. 

positive moves 

However, the birth of an economic 
structure apparently based on centrali¬ 
zation of power did not result from such 
governmental measures. Many enterprises, 
expecting that the markets for their pro¬ 
ducts would continue to expand under the 
government’s basic policy for fostering 
industries, made positive and voluntary 
moves, to induct highly innovated techno¬ 
logies for continuing brisk plant and 
equipment investments. 

During the period from the end of 
World War II through the close of the 
1960s, the government mapped out five 
economic programmes. Under all those 
programmes, the growth of plant and 
equipment investments notably exceeded 
the planned targets. As a result of a race 
for equipment, investments among enter¬ 
prises, the rate of production concentration 
in key industries began to show signs of 
declining, and the market structure was 
maintained in a highly competitive state. 
Demerits resulting from the rapidly ex¬ 
panding scale of enterprises, such as the 
rigidity of market functions for halting 
the development of enterprises and obs¬ 
tructing the growth of the economy, wefp 
almost non-existent. 

Governmental intervention and control 
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on the other hand, were understood to gua¬ 
rantee the safety of enterprises during the 
business slump period and in competition 
with foreign enterprises. Enterprises thus 
continued positive activity by conser¬ 
vatively estimating the risks resulting 
from increasing investments and expanding 
management scales. To facilitate a conti¬ 
nuance or sound growth, enterprises are 
called upon to strive for inducting inno¬ 
vated technologies and accumulating 
management resources in the face of the 
future uncertainty and risk of the corpo¬ 
rate business climate. In Japan, the 
foundation was formed for enabling the 
smooth operation of corporate activity. 

The high growth of the Japanese 
economy, however, has given rise to a 
series of new problems. Such problems 
began to attract public attention in about 
1970. 

As stated, the high growth was made 
possible by virtue of sustained brisk 
activities of corporations in the afore¬ 
mentioned market structure. As a result, 
the shortages of the so-called public assets 
the resources of which cannot be ade¬ 
quately distributed under the existing 
market structure, such as water, air and 
land, ensued, in other words, industrial 
pollution problem has come rapidly into 
the limelight, 

supply shortage 

The supply shortage and qualitative 
deterioration also have become evident in 
the phase of public services, such as edu¬ 
cation, medical treatment, transporation 
and housing. Swift expansion of popu¬ 
lation concentration in cities and surround¬ 
ing areas along with the rapid economic 
growth also has served to aggravate the 
shortages of public assets and services. 

With the ever present urge for 
improvement the basic concept of national 
welfare has been taken up for re-exami- 
nation. Under the established concept 
so far, top importance has been attached 
to the elevation of the personal consump¬ 
tion level. In recent years, however, the 
mood has grown stronger for placing 
primary stress on the mode of living 
enabling all people to stand free from the 
threat of environmental pollution and to 
receive a sufficient supply of public 
services. 

The reflection on a series of harms 
brought about by the high economic growth 
also has given rise to the criticisms against 
the economic policy attaching specific im¬ 
portance to the growth phase. Such criti¬ 
cisms at first took the form of the argument 
stressing the so-called “social responsibility 


of corporations,” that is, corpotations. 
should so behave as to contribute to the 
elevation of personal and social welfare. In 
recent years, however, such criticisms have 
developed into an extreme argument that 
corporations have been “profiteering 4 * 
through speculations in the process of 
spiralling inflation, and that the very 
existence of corporations constitutes an 
evil. 

In addition to such reflection, and 
criticisms from domestic sources, two 
blows were dealt on the growth course 
followed by the Japanese economy so far 
from external sources. The first blow 
came in the form of the new economic 
policy of the United States announced by 
Washington in August 1971, which even¬ 
tually caused the upward revaluation of the 
yen in international currency realignment. 
The second took the form of the so¬ 
-called “oil crisis” in October, 1973. 

major bottlenecks 

From around 1970, Japan already was 
beginning to become conscious of the fact 
that water, land and natural resources 
would bring on major bottlenecks in the 
continuously high growth of the Japanese 
economy in the future. Energy particular¬ 
ly was expected to be the most serious 
deterrent to the future growth. Such 
concern was realized unexpectedly quickly 
due to the oil crisis. 

Japan’s energy consumption has the 
following specific features in comparison 
with that of other industrialized countries: 
First, the volume of energy consumption 
has increased at an extremely rapid tempo 
as the ratio of heavy and chemical indus¬ 
tries requiring sizable energy consumption 
has swelled in the nation’s industrial 
structure in the process of the high 
economic growth. During the period 
from 1960 through 1970, Japan’s total 
energy consumption increased sharply at 
an annual rate of 13 per cent. Among 
major energy sources, petroleum consum¬ 
ption continued to swell at an annual rate 
of 20 per cent. Meanwhile, the average 
annual growth of energy consumption in 
major countries of the west in the 1960s 
stood at around five per cent. 

Second, the ratio of energy conauuip,- 
tion in the industrial sector stood high at 
about 60 per cent in 1970 as campared 
with 30 per cent in ihe United States and 
around 40 per cent in Europe, 

Third, the rate of dependence on 
overseas sources for energy also stands 
extremely high (85 per cent in 1971). The 
share of petroleum in total energy con¬ 
sumption also is high (60 per cent in 
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1970). It thus is natural that the oil crisi; 
should have been considered a heavy blow i 
to Japan’s economic growth. ! 

The advance of prices has also furthet ( 
accelerated since the start of the crisis 
For instance, the wholesale price index in 
February, 1 974 registered a sharp increase j 
of 37 per cent over a year ago. Thc| 
consumer price index also advanced b>j 
24 per cent. The recent price advance in 
Japan thus is excessively high in compa-j 
rison with the price trends in westerr i 
countries as well as the past trend of i 
domestic prices. i 

Accordingly, the Japanese economy is 1 
facing a big trial in view of many deter¬ 
rents, such as rising criticism against i 
corporations, the energy problem and ; 
spiraling inflation. For all that, the write* 1 
feels that excessive pessimism as to the 1 
future course of the economy is unneces- 1 
sary if a proper economic policy is adop¬ 
ted by the government. 

h 

An overall changeover of the industria 
structure to an energy saving type depend' * 
ing less on natural resources is the most ,'j 
important theme of the Japanese econom) , 
in the future. Such a switchover of tht \ 
industrial structure is expected to heij i 
eliminate various bottlenecks that wouk 'ji 
impede the economic growth. Moreover j 
the exhaust volume of industrial pollutant^ 
will be reduced as a result. *3 

$ 

intensive industries 

More concretely, the weight of chcmi j 
cals, paper-pulp and primary metals in th< ! 
industrial structure should be lowered ir i 
favour of the rising share for processing j 
intensive industries, such as machinery Jj 
Not only that, greater efforts should bfj 
exerted to develop new technologies ftn| 
saving resources and energy consumption | 
and preventing industrial pollution. 'Jjj 

According to estimates by leading 
research institutions on the basis of the :jj 
input-output table, domestic demands foi$ 
steel products, petroleum, chemicals anc J 
paperpulp are not expected to slackeri 
swiftly, even assuming that the weight ol| 
government expenditures is shifted ii^ 
favor of projects for consolidating social 
overhead capital and public services tc$ 
the retreat of plant and equipment invest ': 
ment projects. . f 

However, such industries are likely tel 
shift top stress from domestic investment® 
to direct investments overseas. The tradil 
structure of Japan accordingly will mak® 
a gradual change. A new industrial! 
structure to emerge through such 
changeover is considered suitable fo | 
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f,: 

i coping with the new price structure" 
^emanating from the rising costs of 
5 ; resources and energy sources. 

‘l As to the trends of export prices of 
^industrial products and prices of natural 
i resources, such as mineral and agricultu¬ 
ral products,,on the world market since 
World War II, the former continued to 
]advance almost constantly while the latter 
| continued to almost level off until the 
\\ 1960s. 

j* From the standpoint of fair income 
[{distribution among countries, the upswing 
l {of the prices of natural resources thus is 
*.! considered inevitable to a certain extent. 

Prices of petrochemicals, steel mill pro- 
ducts and other key industrial products 
. and electric power charges in Japan at 
|| present are kept temporarily frozen. From 
i- a long-range standpoint, however, artifi¬ 
cial intervention in prices should be avoid¬ 
ed so that consumption of high-costing 
- resources may be properly curbed by vir¬ 
tue of price mechanism. A changeover 
of the industrial structure, of course, can¬ 
not be accomplished within u short pe¬ 
riod of time. It requires at least a few 
;> years. Japan in 1974 is taking the first 
/ step in this direction. 

Expected to take ihe helm of the gi¬ 
gantic job of a switchover of the industrial 
Structure is a group of major corporations. 
;The vitality of corporations, which so far 
isupported the growth of the Japanese eco- 
; ?nomy, should be maintained. This will be 
It he second primary theme for the future 
f{growth of the Japanese economy. 

Ipublic criticism 

! In the process of the recent price ad¬ 
vance and the economic confusion follow¬ 
ing the oil crisis, however, public criticisms 
have become stronger that speculative acti¬ 
vity of corporations is principally respon¬ 
sible for the soaring of prices. As a re¬ 
sult, a social mood has been gaining 
ground for imposing extensive restrictions 
<>n corporate activity. However, such 


.virtue of speculation to the neglect of an 
effort to pursue legitimate profits by 
production expansion and manage¬ 
ment rationalisation, if any, is consider¬ 
ed to be attributable to the demand con¬ 
trol policy since 1972, In the bungling of 
the demand control policy, excessive de¬ 
mand is likely to emerge, An excessive 
surplus supply of currency (the so-called 
excessive liquidity) also is likely to be 
created, resulting in rising apprehension 
concerning spiralling inflation on the part 
of corporations and consumers. 

Under the circumstances, speculative 
corporate activity is considered to be of 
a temporary character, which is destined 
ta calm down by virtue of the curbing 
of fiscal expenditures and the strong 
tight money programme at present in 
operation. 

As to the problems of industrial pol¬ 
lution arising from the free use of 
public goods, such as air, water and land 
by industries, appropriate counter-measur¬ 
es should be adopted, for instance, the 
tightening of antipoliution regulations, 
strict application of the Polluter Pays 
Principle (PPP) to the costs of antipollu¬ 
tion projects and a reform of the land 
policy. 

protection of consumers 

At the same time, the checking of corpo¬ 
rate behaviour may be carried out on the 
basis of the Anti-Monopoly Law and 
various legal measures for protection of 
consumers. Frequency of interventions 
in the prices of industrial products and 
decision on production schedules, if conti¬ 
nued due to the ready acceptance of easy¬ 
going criticisms against corporations, will 
serve to obstruct free competition by en¬ 
terprises and eventually frustrate the very 
vitality indispensable for economic 
growth. 

If the vitality of corporations is allow¬ 
ed to continue unchanged, and a switch¬ 


over of the industrial tMdum is carried 
out in time, Japan then Will be able to 
continue an economic growth at least at 
a rate a few per cent higher than that k 
industrial countries of the west. 

The reason is that Japan still stands in 
a youthful stage in its social and economic 
structures. Hence, Japan still has OW 
projects to undertake in the future, and it 
is likely to display its superb adaptability 
in such fields. A further noteworthy cha¬ 
racteristic the ratio of persons over 65 
years old to total population in Japan is 
expected to continue low at less than 10 
per cent in the next 20 years while the 
comparable ratio in major western coun¬ 
tries stands at around 12-13 per cent. 

high saving ratio 

The Japanese also will continue to be 
as industrious in the future as in the past. 
And the high saving ratio of the Japa¬ 
nese, which so far has been one of the 
major factors contributing to the high eco¬ 
nomic growth, is not expected to decline 
quickly. 

Stabilisation of prices is a major poli¬ 
cy theme considered to be relatively diffi¬ 
cult to accomplishment in the future cour¬ 
se of the Japanese economy. Enterprises 
will be called upon to take effective mea¬ 
sures for coping with the high costs of 
resources. The soaring of wage costs also 
will inevitably accompany intensifying 
labour shortages. The slow advance of 
prices as was the case in the past is hardly 
expected in the future. If an adequate 
policy for controlling demand'is adopted 
together with permeation of the so-called 
saving mood, however, it appears reason¬ 
ably possible for Japan in the period 
ahead to bring a close to the spiraling 
inflation still rampant at present, and to 
stabilize the advancing pace of prices at 
least at the same level as in other industrial 
countries. 


criticisms are considered to be open to 
^question to a certain extent. 

\\ It goes without saying that “Buying at 
Slow costs and selling at high prices” is u 
[{natural move on the part of corporations 
Mlor reaping profits. The motive for in- 
l (creasing profit margins is eventually con¬ 
sidered to bring about the optimum dis¬ 
tribution of resources and contribute to 
' The advance of social welfare, according 
U\o the market structure under capitalism. 

■ With the exception of public goods 
liund some living necessities whose supply 
^elasticity is limited, there arc many fields 
Isrequired to adopt such a market structure 
fjand fair and adequate distribution of 
^resources. 

f* The trend to acquire profit margins by 
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The scheme of textile control has been in opera¬ 
tion for full one year now. It was in the first week 
of June last year that Sir M.S.A. Hydari, Secretary 
of the Department of Industries and Civil Supplies, 
conferred with the representatives of the industry 
and hammered out the agreed plan of control and 
it was about the middle of June that the Cloth and 
Yarn Control Order was promulgated. When by 
the end of May, 1943 the crescendo in cloth prices 
had reached its anti-social climax and the consumer 
got disgusted with the callousness of government 
and the tricks pf trade, all the parties were anxious 
to disown responsibility for the evil; the industry 
blamed the government, the merchants blamed the 
industry and each blamed every other* This unedity- 
ing attitude, however, fortunately gave way to a spi¬ 
rit of co-operation in the public interest, and the go¬ 


vernment entrusted the task of control to toe spo¬ 
kesmen of the trade and industry themselves* The 
textile industry in particular has borne a special legal 
and moral responsibility, markedly in the last 
six months, when with the growing complexity and 
confusion of the orders of control, attempts were 
made by the antisocial elements to sabotage the 
scheme and the Textile Control Board had to sup¬ 
port stem executive measures, The firm stand 
taken by the Textile Board, the Unequivocal dec¬ 
eleration of support to the scheme by responsible 
sections of the cotton industry and the fespHsao 
far achieved justify the confidence placed in in® 1 co¬ 
operative method of control which has not only 
avoided ignorant bureaucratic interference with the 
technical matters of industry, but has harnessed -.to# 
talents of the trade to soda! good* 
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The prime minister had 

evidently returned from her brief 
family holiday in the Simla hills in a some¬ 
what aggressive frame of mind. Poor 
Mr L.N. Mishra seems to have been 
one of the victims of her foul mood. 
Whatever might be the weaknesses or 
even guilt of this minister, it must be said 
to his credit that his resoluteness has in 
no small measure been responsible for 
the government’s effective handling of the 
railway strike. Indeed one senior rail¬ 
way official has been heard to comment 
admiringly that only a g.n.a. such as Mr 
Mishra would have had the guts to face 
squarely and put down the goondaism of 
the NCCRS. The prime minister, of 
course, had laid down the policy but all 
the same Mr Mishra, in my view, has not 
been getting the praise that is his due for 
putting that policy to work with the dedi¬ 
cated and efficient cooperation, of course, 
of the chairman of the Railway Board 
and senior executives in the railway ad¬ 
ministration. It is therefore rather hard 
on Mr Mishra that the prime minister 
should have picked on him for the trans¬ 
port bottlenecks. 

While it is good that Mrs Gandhi 
is showing concern in this matter, 
it would be unfair to Mr Mishra 
to overlook the fact that the deterioration 
in railway operations had been taking 
place over quite a long period and that 
if this trend had become particularly dis¬ 
turbing over the last eighteen months or 
so, it was mainly because the Railway 
ministry could not obtain the higher policy 
directive needed to deal sternly with the 
go-slow, wildcat strikes or even the acts 
of sabotage which had been playing hell 
with railway operations especially in the 
eastern region. It took a general strike 
for the central government, meaning 
essentially the prime minister, to recognize 
that enough was enough. Now that this 
promising turning point has been reached, 
it should not be difficult for the Railway 
minister and the Railway Board to go 
about restoring discipline and norms of 
efficiency in railway operations. Mrs 
Gandhi therefore would be well advised 
to allow reasonable time for this develop¬ 
ment to become effective. 

Meanwhile it should not be difficult 


either to appreciate the problems Of the 
minister for Steel and Mines. Mr K.D. 
Malaviva is obviously keen on improving 
the performance of the steel plants. Since 
one of his major problems is coal move¬ 
ment, he was perhaps within his rights in 
attempting to persuade Mrs Gandhi to 
give the Railway minister a talking to. 
Mr Mataviya, however, must surely realize 
that this issue cannot be sorted out through 
the tactics of confrontation. It is an 
open secret that inertia, inefficiency and 
official corruption are making a mess of 
the functioning of the nationalized coal 
industry. If coal has become a problem for 
steel plants, •— as, indeed, it lias — it is 
as much the responsibility of Mr Mala- 
viya as it is of Mr Mishra to go about 
setting their respective homes in order. 
The Railway administration may have its 
own grievances just as the Coal Mines 
Authority Limited or the Steel Authority 
oh India Limited may have its. From 
this point of view the prime minister’s 
advice to Mr Mishra and Mr Mdaviya 
that they should get togther oftener and 
kelp maintain constructive communica¬ 
tion among the various agencies involved 
is surely sensible. If one thing is more 
important in this case than anything else, 
it is coordination. 

Mrs Gandhi called on 

the president on the eve of the Jatlct's de¬ 
parture for Dacca on a goodwill visit. If 
she did discuss anything with him on this 
occasion, it would largely have been con¬ 
nected with his programme in Bangladesh. 
But Mrs Gandhi surely cannot delay for 
any length of time the business of communi¬ 
cating to Mr Giri her ideas about the elec¬ 
tion of a new president. As I had sugges¬ 
ted in this column recently, it would bo 
sensible on the president’s part to take the 
initiative and tell her that he is not interes¬ 
ted in another term and that he has made 
up his mind to retire from political office. 
Meanwhile old rumours about Mr Fakhru- 
ddin Ali Ahmed have revived. I have 
been told that whoever calls on him these 
days tries to draw him out on his presi¬ 
dential prospects. So far as my informa¬ 
tion goes, he is not exactly saying that 
it is in the bag but he certainly is not going 
out of his way either to discourage specu¬ 
lation in his favour. Mr Ahmed, on 



previous occasions, had expressed his 
reluctance to leave the central cabinet for 
a governorship. But Rashtrapati Bhavan 
is something else and since he cannot 
continue indefinitely in the council 
of ministers, he must surely be sorely 
tempted to go after the big prize. If he 
does not make it, the utmost that he can 
hope for, apart from a governorship, 
can only be an ambassadorship in West 
Asia. 

The Hindustan Times' 

recently had a hair-raising story of ^In¬ 
dia’s top wheat breeders... seeking new 
pastures abroad.” Wheat is not grown 
on pastures, grass is; but 1 do not think 
that what The Hindustan Times correspon¬ 
dent meant was that these eminent agrono¬ 
mists were being put to grass in hospitable 
foreign countries. The thrust of the story 
was that Indian agriculture was becoming 
the poorer for this migration. 1 wonder 
whether the case is true, These men 
have no doubt done good work in Our 
country’s agricultural research institutions 
and, if they are now taking up jobs 
abroad, tt is obviously because they want 
to earn some substantial money for them¬ 
selves or their families before they retire 
for good. Some of the agronomists men¬ 
tioned in The Hindustan Times report 
are said to be joining international institu¬ 
tions such as the FAO. In this case it 
cannot be said that their services are lost 
to the cause of agricultural research, even 
from a narrowly Indian viewpoint. This 
country, after all, is indebted to research 
carried out abroad for some of its im¬ 
proved varieties and there can surely be 
no objection to Indian talent contributing 
its share to the international pool. 


This apart, there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that elderly men, in agricultural re¬ 
search as in other fields, may well be past 
their best, and if they leave the institutions 
where they have been top dogs, they will 
automatically be creating more scope for 
younger men in those organizations 'to 
come up as well as come into the open and 
make careers for themselves. It may not 
necessarily be the case that this develop¬ 
ment would result in a net loss to agricul¬ 
tural research in our country. On the 
contrary, to the extent that chances come 
in the way of the scientists in relatively 
junior posts, there is every possibility of a 
wholesome atmosphere being generated 
in our research institutions for legitimate 
aspirations or ambitious endeavour. I 
should therefore say that The Hindus¬ 
tan Times story alvntt our top 
wheat breeders - - 
migrating did not ™ 
cost me even a 
night’s sleep. 
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TRADE 

WINDS 


The Committee of 20 

World financial leaders 
agreed recently in Washington 
on an outline of a new world 
monetary system that would 
replace gold with Special Draw 
ing Rights as the chief world 
money. This was part of a 12- 
point package to reform inter¬ 
national monetary system. The 
agreement was reached by the 
Committee of 20 of the Inter¬ 
national Monctory Fund. A 
last-minute compromise broke 
a deadlock over a demand by 
developing nations that they 
receive special help from the 
IMF in their development 
needs. The special help, known 
as the SDR-link, was opposed 
by the US but the US Treasury 
Secretary, Mr William Simons, 
stated that it had been agreed 
to consider its position and 
the issue was postponed until 
February 1975, 

The monetary agreement 
places the SDR as the basic 
unit of international value 
in the place of gold. It also 
contains guidelines under which 
nations will allow their curren¬ 
cies to fluctuate in value against 
one another. The Committee 
discussed fears that some coun¬ 
tries facing deficits because of 
oil prices and inflationary pres¬ 
sures might take unilateral ac¬ 
tions to obtain trading advan¬ 
tages over their competitors. 
The delegates decided that 
countries should pledge volun¬ 
tarily neither to introduce nor 
intensify trade or any other 
meassures aimed at improving 
their balance of payments po¬ 
sition without obtaining IMF 
backing. The agreement pro¬ 
vides for surveillance over cur¬ 
rency reserves of member-na¬ 
tions and seeing to adjustments 
when reserves of a particular 
country get out of hand. Spe¬ 
cial help for nations experien¬ 


cing serious balance of pay¬ 
ments problems because of 
the big increase in oil prices 
will be provided through a so 
called oil facility which will 
make available emergency lend¬ 
ing of about $3,500 million. 
Most of the measures will go 
into effect immediately. 

The Committee of 20 also 
agreed to establish a new IMF 
committee to continue the 
process of monetary reform. 
The agreement reached here is 
scheduled to guide the world 
monetary system until a more 
permanent system can be 

agreed on which may take 

years. 

The value of the SDR pre¬ 
viously was based on gold but 
henceforth will be bared on 
an average value of 16 world 
currencies, of which the US 
dollar will be the most impor¬ 
tant. The dollar will account 
for 33 per cent of the total 

value. The SDR also will 

carry an interest rate of live 
per cent, but the rate will be 
flexible to keep it in tune with 
other interest rates. The chan¬ 
ges in the SDR are effective 
from July 1. Mr Simon said 
there also will be future dis¬ 
cussions on whether the IMF 
should sell some of its $6,000 
millon in gold holdings and 
use the proceeds to benefit 
developing countries. The 
SDRs, which are being set up 
up as the major reserve for the 
world monetary sytem, are 
based on a basket of currencies 
drawn from 16 nations. The 
countries are the US 33 per 
cent, West Germany 12.5 per 
cent, Britain 9 per cent, 
France and Japan each 7.5 per 
cent, Canada and Belgium 3.5 
per cent, Sweden 2.5 per cent 
Australia, Spain, Norway and 
Denmark 1.5 per cent each and 


Austria and South Africa one 
per cent. 

IDA Assistance for 
Dairy Project 

A credit of US$30 million 
from the International Deve¬ 
lopment Association (IDA), an 
affiliate of the World Bank, 
will help to finance Karnataka 
state dairy development project. 
The US$64 million project will 
bring major economic and so¬ 
cial benefits. At full develop¬ 
ment the project will contribute 
to an annual incremental pro¬ 
duction increase of one million 
tons of milk and 100,000 dairy 
heifers. The project will direct 
ly benefit 450,000 farming 
households, or about 2.5 million 
people, in the project area. 

A majority of these people 
farm less than two hectares or 
are landless. The project will 
also help to achieve better uti¬ 
lization of labour in the rural 
areas. The project is an integ¬ 
rated programme for increasing 
milk production in the rural 
areas and follows the pattern 
of the highly successful! Amul 
Dairy Farmer’s Cooperative 
in Gujarat state. The six year 
programme focuses on quality 
cross breeding, animal health 
improvement and the develop¬ 
ment of facilities for milk 


collection* processing and mar¬ 
keting. Under the project, 
village cattle owners win be 
organized into 1,800 dairy co¬ 
operatives which in turn will be 
grouped into four milk produ¬ 
cers unions. A Karnataka 
Dairy Development Corpora¬ 
tion will be formed to coordi¬ 
nate and implement the project 
and to operate farms for dairy 
research and for the production 
of purebred exotic breeding 
stock, 

The IDA credit of US $30 
million will finance about 47 
per cent of the project costs 
including the foreign exchange 
cost of US$13.6 million. The 
remaining 53 per cent will be 
financed by the government of 
India and the state govern¬ 
ment, the agricultural Refi¬ 
nance Corporation of India, 
participating banks and far¬ 
mers. The project is scheduled 
for completion in 1981. The 
IDA credit to the government 
of India is for a term of 50 
years, including a 10-year grace 
period, and is interest-free ex¬ 
cept for a 3/4 of 1 per cent ser¬ 
vice charge to cover IDA's 
administrative expenses. 

With this credit IDA assis¬ 
tance to India in the fiscal year 
1974 reaches a level of US$340 
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million, of which credits for 
agricultural purposes alone 
account for US$75 million. The 
total of IDA credits since in¬ 
ception is now US$2,760.60 
million* The corresponding 
figure for agricultural develop¬ 
ment is US$526.40 million, 
that is almost a fifth of the 
total assistance. The projects 
assisted since July 1973 are [in 
US$ million]: Calcutta Urban 
Development (35) Bihar 
Agricultural Credit (32) Twelfth 
Railway Project (80) HP Apple 
Marketing (13) Industrial Im¬ 
ports (150) and Dairy Develop¬ 
ment (Karnataka) (30) 

Guidelines for 
Industrial Expansion 

The scope for creating addi¬ 
tional capacity in different 
sectors of Industry, in relation to 
the targets envisaged in the draft 
fifth Plan, is detailed in guide¬ 
lines for industries 1973-74 
published by the ministry of 
Industrial Development. This 
is the second year that such 
guidelines are published and 
the latest edition incorporates 
all changes in licensing policies 
and procedures effected so far 
and the targets for various 
industries indicated in the fifth 
Plan draft. The publication will 
be revised every year to make 
it up-to-date, with the latest 


range of machinery add other 
items. The guidelines indicate 
the existing capacity available, 
the fifth Plan d«mond projec¬ 
tions and the scope for expan¬ 
sion of existing units or creation 
of additional capacity. The 
publication points out areas 
where foreign collaboration 
would be considered on merits. 

Vehiclts Against 
Foreign Exchange 

The union ministry of heavy 
industry has a scheme for 
priority allotment of cars and 
scooters against ihward remit¬ 
tances of foreign exchange. 
The scheme is applicable to 
the following categories of 
persons: fl) Foreigners who 
come to stay in India for at 
least two 'years (2); Indian 
nationals returning from 
abroad; and* (3) Close relatives 
of Indians residing abroad. The 
intending buyers have to apply 
in the prescribed form available 
from the public relations offi¬ 
cer’s counter at gate No. 3 of 
Udyog Bhavan. New Delhi. 
The forms can also be had by 
post on applying to the ministry 
of Heavy Industry, Udvog 
Bhavan, New Delhi. The 
other conditions that are to be 
satisfied by the applicants arc 


as follows: (i) An individual 
should have brought in or 
obtained foreign exchange 
equivalent of at least Rs 30,000 
for a car and Rs 5,000 for a 
scooter. He will, however, pay 
to the dealer the actual cost of 
the vehicle. One can apply 
cither tor a car or a scooter, 
(il) The individual should not 
have brought any car or scooter 
from abroad, (iiii) He should 
not have booked with any 
dealer in India or with 
the government any demand 
for supply of a car or 
scooter to him. In case he has 
booked any such demand, he 
should get it cancelled 2nd the 
cancellation certificates ob¬ 
tained from the dealers or the 
government, as the case may 
be, will have to be furnished, 
(iv) He should not have taken 
delivery of a new car or ncooter 
from any source in India during 
the last four years, (\) The 
individual bringing in the 
foreign exchange will deposit it 
in a bank in India and will 
have to get a certificate to that 
effect endorsed from the bank 
on the back of the application 
form, (vi) On receipt of the 
applications, permits will be 
prepared and posted to reach the 
applicants in a fortnight’s time. 
If the applications are presen¬ 


ted in person, the permits will 
be prepared and handed over 
then and there. 

Conservation of Diesel 

The union government has 
prohibited the use of High 
Speed Diesel Oil and Light 
Diesel Oil for generating electri¬ 
city on occasions like marria¬ 
ges, religious or funeral cere¬ 
monies and other ceremonial 
functions. The Notification 
issued under the Essential 
Commodities Act came into 
force from June 10. The state 
governments and the police 
authorities have been empo¬ 
wered under the Act to prevent 
the generation of electricity 
for providing electric lighting 
on festive occasions. They 
have also been empowered to 
sei/x the stocks of HSD and 
LDO likely to be used for 
generating electricity on such 
occasions. 

Science and Technology 
Plan 

The government is deter* 
mined to implement the Rs 
2,350-crore science and techno¬ 
logy plap in spite of constraint 
of resources. Even if cuts in 
outlays become inevitable, 
efforts will be made to see that 


available data. The total 
number of items reserved for 
the small-scale sector have 
now been increased to 177. 
The publication gives details of 
the financial assistance schemes 
for the small-sector as well as 
schemes of concessional finance 
for projects in backward areas 
to be extended by public finan¬ 
cial institutions. The govern¬ 
ment’s policy in regard to 
foreign collaboration as well 
as the guidelines under the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act 1973 have also been incor¬ 



porated in the publication. 


Our fleet of seventeen modern freighters offers fast. 


According to the guidelines 
for 1973-74, there is scope for 
creation of additional capacity 
in the manufacture of fertili¬ 
sers, textiles, commercial vehi¬ 
cles, cement, paper and paper 
board, newsprint, rayon grade 
pulp, man-made fibres, dye- 
stum, food-processing indus¬ 
tries, milk powder, infant milk 
food, cotton seed oil and a wide 


regular and dependable service between 

INDIA—U. K. « THE CONTINENT • INDIA/BANGLADESH—SOUTH AMERICA 
INDIA-BLACK SEA A EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
INDIA—POUND Also around the INDIAN COAST 

INDIA STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 

“INDIA STEAMSHIP HOUSE", 21, OLD COURT HOUSE STREET. CALCUTTA-1 
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they ate tnimmafc Indicating 
this at a press conference 
recently Mr C. Subramaniam, 
union minister for Industrial 
Development and Science and 
Technology, said the Planning 
Commission had assured that 
science and technology would 
form part of the core sector 
of the fifth Plan. But if the 
plan is revised because of tight 
resources position, the science 
and the technology plan will 
have also to undergo changes. 
He was, however, confident 
that a substantial portion of 
theNCST plan will be retained. 

Vanaspati Prices 

The union government 
rcccnty announced increase in 
ti vanaspati prices ranging from 
| Rs 1,800 to Rs 2,200 per tonne 
1 in the four zones with effect 
! from June 15,1974. The 
■ announcement came after the 
; proposal to allow the price 
rise to the industry had been 

1 approved by the Political 
Affairs Committee of the 
Cabinet. The need for such 
sharp price increase arose 
following the government’s 
decision to withdraw the 
subsidy given to the industry 
fa the form of imported oil 
from June 1. The average 
increase of Rs 2 per kg, 
allowed to offset the increased 
cost of production with indi¬ 
genous edible oils is the highest 
permitted in the last four 
years. Last year the industry 
was allowed to increase prices 
twice by 75 paise each but 
subsequently a reduction of 30 
paise per kg. was imposed on 
the industry, A substantial 
increase was allowed in 
February last year due 
to a shortfall in the pro¬ 
duction of groundnut and 
uncertain conditions in respect 
of imported oil. The zone- 
wise increase allowed works 
out to Rs 1.85 per kg for north 
zone, Rs 2, per kg for south 
zone, Rs 2,20 per kg for east 
zone and in the case of west 
zone the increase would be Rs 

2 per kg. in Maharashtra and 
Rs 1:80 in Gujarat, The 
increase allowed in case of 
product packing in 2 kg. and 4 
kg tin containers is about 20 
paise per kg, and for vanaspati 
packed in poiythend containers 
of one kg and two kg will be 


higher by about 50 paig per 
kg* This increase was allowed 
in view of the steep rise in 
prices of containers. 

Jha Report on 
Multinationals 

Twenty economic experts 
condemned subversive activities 
by multinational corporations 
and cited “the actions of the 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation” in 
Chile as a horrible example. 
“Such actions can only bring 
discredit to the business com¬ 
munity and negatively affect 
the image of those corporations 
which do no resort to such un¬ 
justifiable methods”, they said 
in a newly released UN report 
on multinational corporations 
recently. They recommended 
that the UN Economic and 


Social Council establish a 26 
member commission on multi¬ 
national corporations that the 
commission and councial work 
out a code of conduct bet¬ 
ween such corporations and 
governments, and that the UN 
secretariat set up an informa¬ 
tion and research centre on 
multinational corporations. 

Mr L.K. Jha, former Indian 
ambassador to the United States 
and now governor of Jartimu 
and Kashmir, was the chair¬ 
man of the group. They said 
U multinational, corporation 
could help or harm the host 
country’s economic develop¬ 
ment. Initially agreements bet¬ 
ween the two should provide 
for progressive reduction of the 
percentage of foreign owner¬ 
ship of the corporation local 
property, they said. They urged 


that the best country should 
pay, fair compensation for 
nationalised pfpperty settling 
disputes by domestic Jaw. They 
ailed for free union activity 
and; consumer protection. 
Their “report of the group of 
eminent persons to the study 
the impact of multinational 
corporations on development 
and on international relations” 
was prduced in response to a 
resoluton the council adopted 
on July 28, 1972. 

Names in the News 

The Working Commitee of 
the All-India Manufacturers’ 
Organization, Bombay, has 1 re¬ 
nominated Mr Hem Chand Jain 
as Chairman of Small Scale & 
Ancillary Industries Council 
for the current year. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES! 

WANTED FOR REBUUR DELIVERIES : 


Pvc wire cables. Electric insulated rubbers. 
Fluorescent light & tubes, size 2'x4' & 5', 
Loudspeakers, Plywood fiushdoors, Hardboard 
size: 4x8x18, Footballs, Bicycles, etc. etc. 

Airmail offers and samples to 

MARKETING ACCEPTANCES LTD, 

BCM ms, LONDON WOT SXX 
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Cfw2l^)is'always ahead of others. Now, with Silicon Metal produced for 
the first time in India, we have taken a significant leap forward in making 
our nation self-sufficient. 

Silicon Metal, so vital in aluminium and electronics industries, also has 
various other sophisticated applications. Besides meeting the home demand, 
Silicon Metal would create additional opportunities to boost our contributions 
to foreign-exchange earnings. 

Whether you call us the largest producers in terms of Ferro Silicon or 
the only producer of Silicon Metal in the country, we continue to remain 
modest yet efficient in our Sales and Services. 





INDIAN METALS & 
FERRO ALLOYS LIMITED 

BHUBANESWAR 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


Punjab National Bank 

The year 1973 was not a 
5 particularly easy year for banks 
V from the point of view of# dc- 
i posit mobilization. Considered 
r in this context the performance 
]; Of the Punjab National Bank 
was quite satisfactory. “De¬ 
posits and Other Accounts” 
have improved from Rs 620.81 
v crores to Rs 741.24 crores, a 
gain of Rs 120.43 crores in 
comparison with a correspond- 
' ing advance of Rs 83.59 crores 
r in the previous year. Fixed 
. deposits, going up from Rs 
f 282.11 crores to Rs 345.60 cro- 
;]f res, contributed more than half 
£ to the total increase, while 
j, savings bank deposits were up 
i; by Rs 36.15 crores to touch a 
§ level of Rs 251.24 crores. Con- 
■f sidering that savings bank de- 
,posit had gone by Rs 23 crores 
t over 1972, the performance in 
f this respect for 1973 should 
i be considered gratifying. 

t Advances, which had shown 
! a decline in 1972, recovered ap- 
f preciably and were higher by 
‘ Rs 73.84 crores at Rs 324.74 
! crores as on the Dccem- 
; her 31, 1973. Simultaneously, 

[ bills discounted and purchased 
j went up from Rs 75.65 crores 
j to Rs 103.74 crores. The bank 
\ has thus been able to improve 
j considerably the utilization 
j of its resources during the year 
\ under review. The Bank raised 
j its earnings from Rs 45.56 cro- 
j res to Rs 54.28 crores with in- 
j terest and discount going up 
1 from Rs 40.30 crores to Rs 
t 48.57 crores. . On the expendi- 
{ ture side interest paid on de- 
j posits, borrowing, etc. obsor- 
\ bed Rs 30.30 crores against Rs 
; 24.50 crores in the previous 
\ year. Establishment expcnces 
went up from Rs 14.74 crores 
I in 1972 to Rs 17.26 crores in 
X 1973. It is worth nothing that 
, whereas establishment expenses 
| had increased by Rs 1.5 crores 
| over 1971 they *vent up by Rs 

‘i 


2.52 crores during 1973. While 
inflationary conditions in the 
economy are no doubt partly 
responsible for this trend, it 
cannot but be a matter of na¬ 
tional concern that costs in the 
banking sector have apparently 
become unduly difficult to re¬ 
gulate. The balance of profit 
(after providing for taxation 
but before provision of bonus) 
stands at Rs 2,40 crores as 
against Rs 2.45 crores in 
1972. To sum up, Punjab 
National Bank could look 
back on 1973 with rea¬ 
sonable satisfaction so far 
as the two important aspects 
of its working, namely, deposit 
mobilization and utilization 
of funds are concerned, but it 
will be justified in occupying 
itself more actively with prob¬ 
lems of expenditure control. 
Fortunately, the management 
seems to be quite alive to this 
issue and it is to be hoped that 
it will succeed in securing the 
cooperation of employees, 

Tata Steel 

The preliminary statement 
from the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co. Ltd on its working results 
for the year ended March 1974 
shows improvement in the gross 
profit, even though production 
and sales were lower than in 
1972-73, This has been possible 
because of the two hikes in 
retention prices in September 
and October. But the equity 
dividend, maintained at Rs8.60 
a share, is still not fully covered 
by the disposable surplus after 
making provision for plant 
modernisation and development 
required under the October 
1973 price scheme. Gross sales 
declined from Rs 199.56 crores 
in 1972-73 to Rs 186.94 crores 
in 1973-74. Net sales, exclusive 
of excise duty, came down from 
Rs 156.28 crores to Rs 148.27 
crores. Gross profit increased 
by 35.4 per cent from Rs 24.15 
crores to Rs 35.4 crores. 


After providing Rs 16.63 
crores (Rs 17.51 crores) for 
depreciation, Rs 3.95 crores 
(Rs 4.30 crores) for develop¬ 
ment rebate, Rs 4.45 crores 
(nil) for taxation and Rs 185.79 
lakhs (111.67 lakhs) for addi¬ 
tional provision for gratuity, 
the net profit amounted to Rs 
5.82 crores against Rs 1.22 
crores in the previous year. A 
sum of Rs 3.41 crores was 
transferred to plant modernisa¬ 
tion and development funds, 
leaving a balance of Rs 2.41 
crores (Rs 1.22 crores) which 
was transferred to general 
reserve. Preference dividends 
were expected to claim Rs84.39 
lakhs (same) and equity divi¬ 
dend Rs 4.42 crores. 

During 1973-74 the com¬ 
pany produced 1.20 million 
tonnes (1.46 million tonnes) 
of saleable steel, 1.44 
million tonnes (1,69 million 
tonnes) of pig iron and 1.51 
million tonnes (1.69 million 
tonnes) of steel ingots. The 
company has already received 
the report of Nippon Steel in 
respects of its proposal to ex¬ 
pand the production capacity 
by two million tonnes, The 
report was awaiting considera¬ 
tion by the steering committee 
appointed by the government. 

Hindustan Aluminium 

Mr N.R. Mulla, a director 
of Hindustan Aluminium Cor¬ 
poration Ltd, presiding over 
the annual general meeting of 
the shareholders held in Bom¬ 
bay in the absence of the 
chairman Mr G.D, Birla, who 
has gone abroad, assured the 
shareholders present at the 
meeting that the Board would 
consider their insistent request 
for an interim dividend for the 
current year. The company 
had to skip dividend for the 
year 1973 due to adverse 
working. Mr Mulla explained 
that the poor financial results 


were due to the inflationary 
pressure on costs, shortage of 
power and of the uneconomic 
nature of the controlled 
prices. Although Mr Mulla 
stated that the Board would 
examine the question whether 
any interim dividend could be 
announced. Mr D.P. Mandelia 
economic adviser to the com¬ 
pany, made it clear to the 
shareholders that the outlook 
for the current year was far 
from rosy in view of the un¬ 
certain and unfavourable posi¬ 
tion with regard to availability 
of power. 

Kothari (Madras) Ltd 

The terms on which Dena 
Bank Ltd is to be merged with 
this company have been an¬ 
nounced, For every 20 shares 
of Dera Bank Ltd the following 
Kothari (Madras) Lid are to 
be offered: 40 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each 46 eight-and-a half 
per cent convertible bonds of 
Rs 15 each (redeemable after 


Indian Aluminium 
Company Limited 

1 Middleton Street, 
Calcutta 700 016 

The Board of Directors of 
the Company has decided to 
make the First Call of Rs. 6.00 
per share on the partly-paid 
Ordinary Shares Issued on 
26 March 1974. Out of this 
First Call, Rs. 2.50 per share 
will be credited towards par 
value and Rs. 3.50 per share 
towards premium. The ba¬ 
lance of Rs. 5.00 per share 
(Rs. 2.50 towards par value 
and Rs. 2.50 towards pre¬ 
mium) will be payable at a 
later date, when called for. 
The First Call will be payable 
by registered holders of the 
aforesaid partly-paid Ordi¬ 
nary Shares as on 12 July 
1974. 

Call Notices are expected to 
be issued on or after 2 
August 1974, giving full ins¬ 
tructions and requiring pay¬ 
ment of call money to the 
Company's banks on or 
before 6 September 1974. 

T. D. SINHA 
Director & Secretary 
14 June 1974 
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nine years with right of conver¬ 
sion into equity shares at a 
premium of Rs 5 per share 
within six months after date of 
expiry of the fifth year) and 16} 
eight-and-a-half per cent 
redeemable non-convertible 
debentures of Rs 100 each 
(redeemable at par at any time 
after expiry of nine years but 
not before four years), or a cash 
option of Rs 110 per share. 

Raza Textiles 

The Raza Textiles Ltd. has 
cleared the arrears of preference 
dividends on both A and B 
shares for the years 1969 to 
1972. The company has suffered 
a setback during 1973 due to 
power cut. Sales have come 
down from Rs 4.51 crores in 
1972 to Rs 4.03 crores in 1973 
and the gross profit fromRs 
35.44 lakhs to Rs 29.01 lakhs. 
Preference dividends were ex¬ 
pected to absorb Rs 5.92 lakhs. 
The company has broken new 
ground in making direct ex¬ 
ports. The working of the 
mosquito netting section has 
been satisfactory. The moder¬ 
nisation programme has been 
delayed due to non-delivery 
of machines by the manufactu¬ 
rers in time. 

Sri Bharathi Mills 

Sri Bharathi Mills Ltd, 
Pondicherry, has earned a net 
profit of Rs) 5.48 lakhs for the 
year ended December 31, 1973 
against Rs 3.01 lakhs in the 
previous year, after providing 
Rs 2.20 lakhs (Rs 2.02 lakhs) 
for depreciation and other 
charges. Sales amounted to Rs 
1.77 crores against Rs 1.33 
crores in 1972. Exports were 
higher at Rs 37.36 lakhs against 
Rs 9.61 lakhs. The accumu¬ 
lated loss was reduced to Rs 
1.39 crores from Rs 1.44 crores. 

News and No tat 

(Expansion and diversifications) 

Southern Borax Ltd. is 
setting up a project near Mad¬ 
ras for manufacturing 15,000 
tonnes of borax per annum. 
This chemical is used in vari¬ 
ous industries including glass, 
ceramics, leather, pharmaceu¬ 
ticals, textiles paper and ferti¬ 
liser*, The management does 
not anticipate any selling 


problem. The raw materials 
are canalised and the compa¬ 
ny’s letter of intent allots 
import of these raw materials. 
The company hopes to start 
commercial production by Ap¬ 
ril 1975. The company rro- 
poses to make a public issue 
of 196,000 equity shares of Rs 
10 each at par in August 1974. 
The total cost of the project 
is placed at Rs 94 lakhs, which 
will be met by share capital 
(Rs 40 lakhs) terra loan from 
Tamil Nadu Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation (Rs 30 
lakhs) and term loans from 
banks (Rs 24 lakhs). Accord-,, 
ing to the management, the 
project will achieve a break¬ 
even point in the second year 
of production. 

Khandelwgl Herrmann 
Electronics will be offering for 
public subscription on July 9, 
360,000 equity shares of Rs 10 
each at par. The company 
has a factory at Bhandup 
manufacturing electronic com¬ 
ponents and it now proposes 
to expand its capacity for the 
manufacture of items such as 
silicon diodes. It has been issu¬ 
ed a letter of intent for the 
manufacture of 10 million 
silicon diodes of one amp. The 
company’s sales during the 15- 
month period ended March 31, 
1974 amounted to Rs 51.08 
lakhs and gross profit to Rs 
8.87 lakhs. 

Traco Carbide Ltd laid 
the foundation stone for its 
Rs 3.23 crore calcium carbide 
project on June 15. The plant 
is being set up near Asansol in 
West Bengal. The main equip¬ 
ment and the process know¬ 
how are being obtained from 
the Norwegian firm of Elken. 
According to the Managing 
Director of Traco Carbide Ltd, 
Mr D. Haidar, the calcium 
carbide industry stands to 
gain from the high price of 
crude oil since some organic 
chemicals, solvents, plastics, 
man-made fibres, etc., which 
are based on petro-chcmical 
feedstock, can also be produced 
from calcium carbide. Taking 
a cheerful view of market 
prospects, Mr Haidar estimat¬ 
ed that the company might-, 
have a turnover of about three 
crores rupees for thp first year 
and four crores rupees for the 



What's keeping up lib 
production efficiency? 


Good lighting helps the worker’s vision, reduces 
the accident rate and increases production- 
efficiency. Philips have a range of reliable, high- 
efficiency, long-lasting lamps and luminaires 
for factories. Each specially designed to save on 
ENERGY to meet Indian conditions. 

Philips indigenously manufacture the widest 
range of incandescent, fluorescent and mercury 
vapour lamps and luminaires to the highest 
international standards. 



PHILIPS 


Philips lamps and luminaires— 
So that you can see better. 
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Second year. It is proposed to 
raise additional capital of Rs 
1.40 crores by issue of 14 lakh 
equity shares of Rs 10 each at 
pan The public will be offered 
shares worth Rs 85,50 lakhs. 
The promoters* directors and 
Iheir friends have already subs¬ 
cribed for shaics worth Rs 
54.20 lakhs. 

Nl#w Issues 

U.P. Asbestos Ltd is offer¬ 
ing for public subscription at 
par 245,000 equity shaics of Rs 
JO each to raise a part of the 
finance for its Rs 1.68 crore 
project for the manufac¬ 
ture of asbestos cement sheets 
jnd accessories and asbestos 
;cmcnl building boards and 
lipC'.. 'The subscription list will 
>pen on July 3 arid close on 
Inly 13 or earlier but not 
xTorc July 6. The entire issue 
s underwritten. The compa- 
ly’s plant at Lucknow is 
;vpcctcd to start trial runs 
his month and commence 
commercial production by 
\ugust. The company lias 
jeeured recommendation for an 
illotment of 13,000 tonnes 
.if cement for 1974 and it has 
ilso obtained a release order of 

34.20 lakhs for the import 
)f Asbestos fibre. The promo- 
ers hope to achieve a produc¬ 


tion of 32,000 tonnes during 
the year ending September 1975 
apd reach full capacity of 
36,000 tonnes in the following 
year. 

Mr. B. Kejriwal, Managing 
Director, pointed out during a 
recent pi ess conference held in 
new Delhi, that the turnover 
and gross profit for 1974-75 
were estimated around Rs 2.48 
crores and Rs 48.50 lakhs 
respectively. The turnover and 
profit in the following year 
were expected to rise to Rs 3 
crores and Rs 52 lakhs. The 
directois hoped to pay a divi¬ 
dend of 12 per cent for the 
first year and raise it to 15 per 
cent in the next jear. 

The subscription list for the 
public issue of equity shares 
(Rs 10 each) worth Rs 43.75 
lakhs and 9.5 per cent cumula¬ 
tive preference shares (Rs 100 
each) worth Rs 18 lakhs by 
Nalanda Ceramics and Indus¬ 
tries opend on June 17. The 
issue was expected to close on 
June 27, or earlier, but not 
before June 19. 1974. The 

entire issue is underwritten. 
The company which is setting 
up near Ranchi a factory with 
an annual production capacity 
of 3,000 tonnes of decorated 
procclaintablc wares, expects to 


NOTICE 

In terms of rule 4A of the MRTP Rules, 1970, it is 
hereby notified that Shriram Chemical Industries (Prop: 
The Delhi Cloth & Genl. Mills Co. Ltd) Naaz Building, 
1, Jhandcwalan, New Delhi-110055 propose to make an 
application under Section 22 of the MRTP Act, 1969 to 
the central govt. In the Department of Company Affairs, 
New Delhi in regard to its proposal to manufacture 
stable bleaching powder with an annual capacity of 16,500 
tonnes and involving an estimated investment in Land, 
Building, Plant and Machinery of Rs. 90 lacs. 

Any person interested in the matter may, if he so desires, 
intimate to the central government in the Department of 
Company Affairs, within 14 days of the publication hereof, 
his views with regard to the proposal contained in this 
notice and also the nature of his interest therein. 

SHRIRAM CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
(Prop. : The Delhi Cloth&Genl. Mills Co. Ltd 


commence production by Jan¬ 
uary 1975. It estimates a total 
turnover of R& 1 46 crores and 
a gross profit of Rs 20.96 lakhs 
for 1976. The turnover was 
expected to rise- to Rs 1.83 
erases,and the gross profit to 


Rs 52,58 lakhs in the following 
year. Although the company 
hoped to make a profit in the 
first year of production, it 
expected to pay a dividend of 
not less than 10 per cent for 
1976. 


NOTICE 

In terms of rule 4A of the MRTP Rules, 1970. it is 
hereby notified that Shriram Chemical Industries (Prop: 
The Delhi Cloth Genl. Mills Co. Ltd) Naaz Building, 
1, Jhandewulan, New Delhi-110055 propose to make an 
application under Section 22 of the MRTP Act, 1969, to the 
central govt, in the Department of Company Affairs, New 
Delhi, in regard to its proposal to manufacture high test 
hypochlorite with an annual capacity of 8,250 tonnes and 
involving in estimated investment in Land, Building, Plant 
and Machinery of Rs. 190 lacs. 

Any person interested in the matter-may, if he so desires, 
intimate to the central government in the Department of 
Company Affairs within 14 days of the publication hereof, 
his views with regard to the proposal contained in this 
notice and also the nature of his interest therein. 

SHRIRAM CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
(Prop. : The Delhi Cloth & Gent. Mills Co. Ltd) 


NOTICE 


In terms of rule 4A of the MRTP Rules, 1970 it is 
hereby notified that Shriram Chemical Industries (Prop: 
The Delhi Cloth & Genl. Mills Co. Ltd) Naaz Building, 
I, Jhandewalan New Delhi-110055 propose to make an 
application under Section 22 of the MRTP Act, 1969, to 
the central government in the Department of Company 
Affairs, New Delhi, in regard to its proposal to manufacture 
Soda Ash with an annual capacity of 1,65,000 tonnes and 
involving an estimated investment in Land, Building, Plant* 
and Machinery of Rs 2,000 Lacs. 

Any person interested in the matter may if he so 
desires, intimate to the central government in the Depart¬ 
ment of Company Affairs within 14 days of the pubUeaiitm 
hereof, his views with regard to the proposal contained , in 
this notice and also the. nature of his interest therein. 

SHRIRAM CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
fProp : TheDdhiCloft & Genl; Mills-Co. Ltd?- 
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The following licences and lelMftftt;jflf %gT5aed 
the Industries tDevelonmenl flMfatfl^|B ir>l| mm i ft 
the weeks ended January 4 to January I9 ,i| 74T The list 
contains the names and addresses ofet to l icenseeas articles 
manufacture, types of licences— 0$) 
Article (NA), Substantial Expansifnpl^jpjji^ WmBvJmm 
(CoB); Shifting—and annual installed capacity. Details regard¬ 
ing the licences and letters of ram-eih ic or 

surrendered are also given. mm 

Lfcsnces issiifd ' >J **' 

Metallurgical If ftrs. v ' 

M/s Advani Oerlikon jjfri ljfff JI -'mmM fljqjjffrp .jjtaqspm-t 
Row, Bombay. (Bombay—wmiarasntra)—Special Electrodes— 
250 tonnes. (Fontargen Range) (N.A.) 

M/s Steel ft Fastncrs Ltd; 20-Mangoe Lane, Calcutta-1 
(Ghaziabad-U.P.)—High Tensile Bolts & Nuts—3,600 tonne#. 
High Tensile Machine Screws—400 tonnes. (N.U.) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s General Electric Co. of (India) Ltd; Idugnet House, 
6-Chittoranjan Avenue, Calcutta. (Calcutta-.We'St Bengal)— 
Industrial Drum Controllers for 15-50 ton cranes—4(100 nos. 
Grid Resistors for 15-50 ton cranes—1000 nos. < A.O. rerigrin 
Breakers for 15-50 ton Cranes—1000 nos. (N.A ) ... 

Transportation ' ' 

M/s Khemka Spares 8: AccessoriesPvl. Ltd; India Chambers 




Special Electrodes— 


Bldg; Esplanade, Madras-1. (Ambattur-Taipil Nadu)—Gears 
for Macl^^pJSp^Ojt^ncs. Crown Wheels ’ ft' PMons-250 

M/s British Mbtof ^Gar Co. (P) Ltd; Connaught Circus, 
North Blpck^JPratun,Building^ New Delhi. (Sbaftibabad«U.P.) 
Engine Valves—-!1,50,000 nos. Valve Guides—2,00,000 nos. 
Val ,-e Tamnt>-2,^O,0OO itos;: Push kods—2,00,000 nos.—(N.U) 
\<X s jladustiW Machinery 

M/s New Standard Epgg.,Co Ltd; N.S,E, Estate, Goregaon 
East. B0Ulbay]»';(Bbmb#Maliarashtra)—Bale Rosier ?NBM’ 
Bale Piucl^er/NBF’ii Bale Loader ‘NBL’ Buie Pecker ‘NBF’ 
Condensdr ‘NG* Pneumatic Hopper Feeder ‘NHP Scutcher 
& Lap Machine‘NSM’ with Automatic Lap Doffing. Chute 
Feed tfl trores. (N.A.)VV “V , ' 

aril win . tf; Chemfcais 

M/s the Bc/mhay .Oil Industries..(P),Ltd; 281N«si Mehta 
Street, BAihhdyJV.T (Bhrift'dup-Mahdraxhtra)—Tatty Acids-3,000 
tonnes. ((yB&rjt' i slyv „*■ , . 

M/s (Antral, Oxygen Acetylene Cat^/o:M/s- Ashoka 
Carpet, 24/B^araMnba 'Road, New BefWT.' (Faridabad- 
HaryanaJ-^Lkjnjd' £txygbnwO>4S:'MGM. Dissolved Acetylene 
Gass—0.10 MGM. ^N-U^, .. { <• V"’ *• 

M/sPr&hier Vendible Product# Ltd; 95 Industrial Area, 
Jotwara, j8ipg^'(J^W‘RajaSlfcan)—Oxygen Gas—0.45 MGM. 

^ fl-> !<n»nty> *:'. 

M/s >fe«ri,.Jth&g& vwvmils Co. Ltd;i7kaface ltoad, 
Bhavnagar. (Bhaynagar-Giaarat)—Cotton Cloth—tfc automatic 
looms ofiSi^cwi^Mer (S.E.) '. 

Fermentation Industries 

M/s IBIBaMMilRoad, Madras-14. 


(Pondic 




!H. Litres. (N.U.) 


M/S Jagtimvari Estate, 4, 5 & 6 

Jogcshwarj West, (Ghaziabad-U.P.) Bombay.—Peanut Butter— 
1,000 tonnes. High Protein Snacks— 1,000, tanner (N.A.) 

Mr Satyendra Nath Nundi, Sreedhar Ashram, Swarga Dwar 




' S,/ m/# ' My^air leather Manufacturing Co, Pvt. Ltd; 100, 

(Madras-Tamtl Nadu)- 

'■ Intent 

7. «« m -nm, BffCtricalEquipment 

7 CablesPvi Ltd; 24-Sayed Abdulla Brelvi Road, 

Forti'Bdmbay. (EPZ-Maharashtra)--Plastic Film Capacitors— 
20 million n<$. (N.U.) 

''M/S'- Power Cables PS*. "Lid: 24-Saycd Abdulla Brelvi 
Road, - Fort, BombajMfEP&Ma harcshtra)—High Voltage 
Electrolytic Capacitors-1 million nos. (N.U.) 

Mr P.M. Sagar, c/o Delhi Transport Service, Aram Bagh, 
Punchkuian Road, New Delhi.(EPZ-Maharashtra)—Electronic 
Sub-Assemblies related to digital Computers 8: Magnetic Memo- 
rie|pl000 million bits. (N.U.) 

M/s Bush India Ltd; P.O. Box. 4127, Sukh Sagar, N.S. 
Patkar Marg, Bombay. (EPZ-Maharashtra)— Television Recei¬ 
vers—20,000 nos (N.U.) 

Mr Suraj Puri, c/o S.M S. Associates, D-247, Defence 
Colony, New Delhi, (EPZ-Maharashtra)—Liquid Crystal 
Displays— 7,92,000 units. (N.U.) 1 : : 

Or. Ramesh T. Wadhwani, 120, West Lftnd Drive, Pittsburgh 
P.A. 12515 U.S.A. (EPZ-Maharaihtrh)—Security Electronics 
Systems; Non-impact Line Printers; Video Terminals; Acoces- 
tic Coupters, Modems Data Sets; Medical. Electronics Instru¬ 
mentation; & Printed Circuit Assemblies. (N.l).) 

■- Commercial, Office ft Household Equipment 

M/s Lebocy Needles Industries, G.T. Bypafss Road, Ludhiana 
(Ludhiana-Puryab)—Hosiery Needles, Sinkers and Jacks— 
24,800,000 nos (N.U.) 

Change In Namat of OwnersfUndertakings 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

From M/s The Meerut Cold Storage 8c General Mills Ltd; 
Delhi Road, Meerut.—to—M/s Nath flour Mills Limited. 

From Mr Jag Mohan Seth, Alpna Cinema Building, Model 
Town, Delhi-9.—to—M/s Saraswati Ait Products Ltd. 

From M/s Adarsh Holdings Pvt. Ltd; 59, Golf Links, New 
Delhi—to—-M/s Mohta Electric Steel Limited. 

"From M/s Assam Industrial Development Corporation 
Limited,—to—M/s Ashok Paper Mills Limited; • 

Licencss/Letters of Intent Revoked or 
Surrendered 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

M/sVoirion Industries & Chemicals Ltd; No. t 4, Second 
Street, 21 Dr Thirumoorthy Nagar, v Madras-34—Malathion 
Technical. 

M/s Indequip Engineering Ltd: Reid Road, Railwaypura, 
Ahmedabad.—Hydraulic Equipment. 

M/s Jessop 8: Co Ltd; 63, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta-1 — 
Traction Gears. 

Licences Issued 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/« JeetmuU Jaichandlall,, 109, Netaji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta—(Lilluah-West Bengal)—Wire Netting—260 M.T. 
Wiw Mesh—24» M.T. Chain lmk-440 M.T. Fencing. (N.U.) 

M/s Omega BdiM Steel Pvt; Ltd; E-30, Greater Kailash, 
New DeUu-48—Bngjit Bars—8,lfl0 tonnes p.a. 

»..;Mr Chandi Prasad Bhartia, 23/24, Natha ? ‘Bfcar Street, 
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Firestone tyres- 

made in India 
to suit Indian 
road conditions. 


Firestone has been 
making strong tyres 
in Bombay for over 
33 years. Tyres that 
meet the demands of 
the most difficult 
Indian road 
conditions. 

Specially developed 
Firestone rubber 
compounds have the 
toughness and 
resilience needed to 
withstand wear and 
tear on rough roads. 




The exclusive 
Triple-Strength 
Construction of 
Firestone tyres can 
take the friction of 
high speeds on 
highways. 

Firestone tread 
patterns give the 
tyres a safety grip on 
wet roads and at 
intersections, for 
smooth braking and 
take-off. The wrap¬ 
around shoulder 
improves control on 
curves with road- 
hugging grip. 


T'trestone 


THE STRONG TYRE 
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Calcutta- 1 — (Ghaziabad- tJ. P.)— Castellated Beams- -10,000 

tonnes p.a. Broad flanged Beams, *T Sections and its connected 
fabrications— 6,000 tonnes. (N,U.) 

Fuels 

The Managing Director, Madras Refineries Ltd; Manali, 
Madras—(Madras-Tamil Nadu)—Asphalt—<2,40,000 tonnes. 
Oasoline—1,60,000 tonnes. (S.E.) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Orient Steel & Industries Ltd; 803, Akash Deep, 
Barakhamba Road, New Delhi-1—(Faridabad-Haryaria)—Com¬ 
plete Pulp & Paper Plant upto 25 tonnes per day capacity, 
including stock preparation equipment—1 complete plant p.a. 
(N.U.) 

Machine Tools 

M/s Indian Oxygen Ltd; P-34, Taratalta Road, Calcutta-36- - 
(Calcutta-West Bengal)—Automatic Arc Welding Equipment 
with Tractor and control appliances—120 nos. p.a. (within the 
overall capacity of 860 nos. for electric welding equipment 
already licensed. (N.A.) 

Earth Moving Machinery 

M/s Usha Telehoist Ltd; H-Princep Street, Calcutta-18 - 
(24-Parganas-Wcst Bengal) Hydraulic Tipping Gears—5,000 nos, 
p.a. (S.E.) 

Chemicals 

M/S N.S. Mittal 8. V.K. Agarwala, (Norther Oxygen Pvt. 
Ltd: Proposed) c/o 76, Block-E, New Alipore, Calcutta-53 
(Faridabad-Haryana)—Oxygen Gas—0.90 M.C.MJ (N.U.) 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Mehta Pharmaceuticals Pvt. Ltd; O.T. Road, ChheharU 
Amritsar—(Chheharta-Amritsar-Punjab)—Pilocarpine Nitrate— 
1 tonne. Chyawan Parasb—300 Kgs. Ram Ban Pas— 200 
Kgs. Chandcr Prabha Vali—300 Kgs. pa (N.A.) 

M/s Ranbaxy Laboratories Pvt. Ltd; Okhla, New Delhi-20 - 
(Okhla, New Deihi.)—Pentazocainc Injection—8.5 lakh nos. 
(3,200 litres). Pentazocaine Tablets—13 lakh tablets, po (N.A.) 

Textiles 

M/S T. Moodalaiah & t. Neelakantaiah, Chief Promoter, 
The Mysore Co-op. Textile Mills (Proposed), No. 61, Reservoir 
Street, Basavangudi, Bangalore—(My sore-Karnataka)—Cotton 
Yam—25,000 spindles, (N.U.) 

M/s Jawala Textile Mills, Industrial Area, 33, Najafgarh 
Road, New Deihi-15—(Gurgaon-Haryana)—Cotton Cloth—300 
indigenous looms. (S.E.) 

M/s Orissa State Powerlooms Servicing Co-operative Society 
Ltd; Jholasahi, Cuttack—(Rajagada-Koraput-Orissa)—Cotton 
Yam—25,000 spindles. (N.U.) 

M/s Andhra Pradesh State Federation of Co-operative 
Spinning Mills Ltd: Hyderabad—(Srikakulam-Andhra Pradesh)— 
Cotton Yaw—25,000 spindles. (N.U.) 

M/s Andhra Pradesh State Federation of Co-operative 
Spinning Mills Ltd; Hyderabad—(Chittor-Andhra Pradesh)— 
Cotton Yarn—26,000 spindles (N.U ) 

M/s Andhra Pradesh State Federation of Co-operative 
Spinning Mills Ltd. Hyberabad—(Kumool-Andhra Pradesh)— 
Cotton'Yam—25,000 spindles (N.U.) 

M/s Andhra Pradesh State Federation of Co-operative 
Spinning Mills Ltd. Hyderabad—(Adilabad-Afldhxa Pradesh)— 
Cotton Yam—25,000 spindles (N.U.) 

> M/| Navasari Cotton 8t Silk Mills Ltd; Makhani Manzil, 


274, P-Nuriman Street, Fort, Bombay-1. — Colton Cloth—600 
looms after expansion. (S.E.) 

M/s Sitalakshmi Mills Ltd; Mills Premises, Madurai, (Ma¬ 
durai - Tamil Nadu) -Cotton Cloth-300 indigenous looms. 
(S.E.) 

M/s Reliance Textile Industries Pvt. Ltd; Court House, 4th 
Floor, Tilak Marg, Dhobi Talao, Bombay—2, (not indicated) *— 
Art Silk Woven/ Knitted Fabrics- -2 Circular Knitting Machi¬ 
nes (S.E.) 

Leather &. Leather Goods 

M/s Deccan Trading Corporation, 15/3, Vepery High Road, 
Periamet, Madras-3- (Ambur -N. Arcot -Tamil Nadu) — E.I. 
Tanned Skins & Wet Blue Chrome Tanned Skins-6 lakh -nos. 
p.a. 

Cement & Gypsum Products 

Mr G. Anjoniah, 20/152, H. Nagar, Guntnkal. — (Anantpur 
Distt; Andhra Pradesh) — Portland Cement—4 lakh tonnes p.a. 
(N.U) 

Letters of Intent 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Tamil Nadu Industrial Development Corpn- Ltd; 150-A, 
Mount Road, Madras-2. (Arkonam-N-Arcot Distt; Tamil Nadu) 
— Steel Castings —1,000 tonnes p.a, (N.U.) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Laxrai Industries; Prop; Shri Luxmi Cotton Traders Pvt 
Ltd; 10, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay. —(Madhya Pradesh)--Po¬ 
tentiometers—1 mill, nos. (NU) 

M/s Siemens, 134-A, Dr. Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay 
(Bombay— Maharashtra) — Variable speed DC Drive Systems 
upto 100 K.W.—200 nos. Variable Speed AC Drive Systems:- 
(a) Squirrel Cage Motors upto 100 KW—200 nos. (b) Slip Ring 
Motois upto 1,000 KW -20 nos. Motor Control Modules—2,000 
nos. (NA) 

M/s Philips India Ltd; Shivsugar Estate, Block ‘A’, Dr Annie 
Be&ant Road, Worli, Bombay—18. (Maharashtra)— Glow Swit¬ 
ches - 5 mill. nos. after expansion. (SE) 

M/s Telerad Pvt. Ltd; Saki Vihar Road, Chandivila, Bombay 
(Bombay - Maharashtra) — Closed Circuit Television Systems 
consisting of T.V. Cameras, Monitors 8. Accessories.—100 sels 
p.a. (NA) 

M/s J.K. Electronics Ltd; Kamala Tower, Kanpur. (Kanpur- 
U.P.) —Closed Circuit Television Systems consisting of T.V. 
Cameras, Monitors and Accessories -100 sets p.a. (NA) 

M/s Luxnu Industnes, Prop: Shri Luxmi Cotton Traders Pvt 
Ltd; 10, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay. — Integrated Circuits—10 
mill. nos. p.a. 

M/s Semi Conductors Ltd; Radia House, 5th Floor, 6, Ram¬ 
part Row, Fort, Bombay. (Poona—Maharashtra) - - Silicon Rec¬ 
tifiers (upto 30 amps)—3 lakh nos. Silicon Rectifiers (more than 
30 amps)—20,000 nos. Silicon Controlled Rectifiers (upto 30 
amps)— 20,000 nos. Silicon Controlled Rectifiers (more than 30 
amps)—15,000 nos. (NA) 

M/s Hind Condcnsor (P) Ltd; 209, Bombay Poona Road, 
Pimpri, Poona—18, (Pimpri—Maharashtra) —H F. Power Capa¬ 
citors—150.000 KVARp.a. Series Reactor—9,000 KVAR. L.T. 
Power Capacitors—60,000 KVAR. Capacitors— 12,00,000 nos. 
(NU) 

Mr Gautam Shah, c/o M/s Vakil Mehta Puukh Seth, Con¬ 
sulting Engineers, Khamsa Gate, Ahmedabad—I (Gujarat/Maha¬ 
rashtra) — Sealed Relays—40,000 nos. (General Relays) Reed 
Relays— 80,000 nos. (Dry& Wetted Mercury) Thermal Relays - 
40,000 nos, (Sealed & Non-sealed type (NU) 
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Transportation 

Mr Ranvir M. Khatau, Plot 15-A* 6th Floor, Jamnadas 
Mehta Road, Bombay-6—(Outarat)—Piston Rings—40 lakh nos. 
p.a. (N.U.) 

Mr Sarabjit Prakash, N-43, Panch Sheela Park, New Delhi.— 
(Uttar Pradesh)—-Pistons—3 lakh nos. Gudgeon Pins—3 lakh 
nos. Piston Rings—20 lakh nos. Cylinder Liners—50,000 nos. 
(N.U.) 

Mr S M. Shah, C-8, Triveni, 66-Walkcshwar Road, Bombay— 
(Haveli-Maharashtra)—Piston Rings—4 lakh nos. p.a. (N.U.) 

Industrial Machinery 

Mr Anant D. Khetani, Partner: Indian Steel Investment 
Industries Corpn., 106, Bazar Ward, Kurla, Bombay—(Bombay- 
Maharashtra)—Distillation Si Reaction Vessels and Accessories 
S r . Brewing Tanks. Pressure Vessels S: Heat Exchangers; Mixers, 
Reactors S. Distillation Columns. (Total worth Rs. 60 lakhs 
only) (N.A.) 

M/s Lakshmi Machine Works Limited, Perianaickanpalayam, 
S.R.K. VidyalayaPost, Coimbatore—(Coimbatore-Tami Nadu)— 
Piecision Cone/Pineapple Cone Winders—24 machines of 64 
spindles each—(N.A.) 

M/s Anup Engineering Ltd; The Anil Starch’s Premises, Anil 
Road, Ahmedabad-2—(Ahmedadad-Gujaral)—Insulated Rail & 
Road Milk Tankers. Rotary Milk Can Washers. Can Wash 
Troughs. Hand & Power Driven Cream Separators. Milk 
Coolers. Milk Chillers. Milk Receiving Tanks S\ Vats. Milk 
Storage Tanks. Plate OooJJers. Batch type and H T.S.T. Pasteu¬ 
risers. Ghee Boilers. Ghee Blending Tanks. Cream Ripening 
Tanks. Chease Vats & Hoops. Automatic Bottling Plant includ¬ 
ing Bottle Washers, Bottle Fillers, Cappers, Bottle Conveyors; 
Crate Washers—Worth Rs. 1,25,00,000 (N.A.) 

Machine Tools 

M/s Kirloskai Ltd; Harihar.--(Harihar-Karnataka) —Plain 
Horizontal Milling Machines with table size 412 mm X 2228 mm 
and above—12 nos. p.a. Premission Horizontal Boring Machines 
70 mm spindle dia,—144 nos. p.a. Circular Sawing Machine 245 
mm dia cap.—24 nos. p.a. Deep Hole Boring Machines max. 
Bore dm. 80 mm. max. Bore length 1500 mm.—8 nos. p.a. 
Double ended Facing and Centring Machine max. facing dia. 
120 mm. max. length of job 2000 mm.—8 nos. p.a. (N.A) 

M/s Mysore Kirloskar Ltd; Harihar.—(Hubli-Karnataka)— 
Die Heads.—1000 nos. p.a. Saftaps—500 nos. p.a. Dies—20,000 
nos Fixtures—600 nos. p.a. (N.A.) 

M/s Bharat Radiators Pvt. Ltd; Dr. C. Deshmukh Marg, 
Bombay-26.—(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Fin Machine. Tube 
Machine. Core Assembly Jig. Core Squaring Fixture. End 
Dipping Pot, Baking Oven. Washing & Texting Tanks. 
Press Tools. (N.A.) 

Chemicals 

M/s Tribeni Tissues Ltd; 3-Middlcton Street, Calcutta-16.— 
(Triveni-West Bengal)—Precipitated Calcium Carbonate-1400 
tonnes p.a. (S.E.) 

M/s United Carbon India Ltd; N.K.M. International House 
178, Backbay Reclamation, Bombay; Bombay.—(Bolapur Road, 
Maharashtra)—Cresols based on Toluene©—5000 tonnes. Buty- 
lated products & Byproducts Sodium Sulphite—12,000 
tonnes. (N.A.) 

M/s Naardcn Chemical Works. (India) Ltd; Plot No. 6, 
Sakivihar Road, Sakt Nairn, Bombay-72. (Bombay-Maharashtra) 
Heliotropin—10 tonnes. Aldehyde C-14—1 tonne, Cyclonexanyl 
Acetate—1 tonne Cyelohexanyl Butyrate -1. tonne Cyclohexanyl 
Formate—1 tome. Ethyl Propionate—1 tonne. Cinnamic Acid 


1.60 tonnes, Ethyl Cinnamate—1.50 tonnes. Methyl Cinnnmate 
—1 tonne. Phenyl Ethyl Methyl Ether—5 tonnes Phenyl Ethyl 
Butyrate—1 tonne. Total—25,10 tonnes, (N.A.) 

M/s Addisons Paints S'. Chemicals Ltd; Huzur Gardens, 
Scmbiam, Madras.—(Madras-Tamil Nadu)—Alkyds-1000 tonnes 
Melamine Formalmdehyde—120 tonnes p.a. Urea Formaldehyde 
—30 tonnes p,a* PVA emulsions—100 tonnes p.a. (S.E*) 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Laboratories Wifer (India) Pvt* Ltd; 85-Dr. Annie 
Besant Rd; Worli, Bombay-18.—(Bombay-Maharashtra)-—Plas¬ 
tic Ampules for medicinal uses—180 lakhs—(N.A.) 

Textiles 

M/s Uttar Pradesh State Textile Corpon, Ltd, 7-B, Sarvodaya 
Nagar, Kanpur.—(Uttar Pradesh)—Processing of textiles, inclu¬ 
ding Bleaching, Dyeing and finishing—31.2 miliion metres p.a. 
(N.U.) 

Paper and Pulp 

M/s Straw Products Ltd; 4-Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New 
Delhi.—(Rayaguda-Orissa)—Writting &: Printing paper—27,000 
tonnes (S.E.) 

Mr Hazari Lai Sethi, 2/4, Ansari Road, Daryaganj, Delhi.— 
(Bulandshahar-U.P.)— Packing S; Wrapping paper & Boards— 
7,300 tonnes (N.U.) 

Leather and Leather Goods 

M/s Andhra Pradesh Industrial Development Corpn. Ltd; 
Fateh Maidan Road, Hyderabad-4.—(Andhra Pradesh)— 
Finished Leather from Hides—2 lakh nos. p.a. (N.U.) 

Ceramics 

M/s T.D. Mittal & Sons; K-43. Green Park, NcwDclhi-10. 
(Uttar Pradesh)—H.T. Insulators—6,000 tonnes p.a. (N.U.) 

Mr V. Srinivasan, ‘Srinidhi’ 2-Satya Narayan Annexe, 
Madras-28.—(Karnataka)—High Voltage Condensor Bushing- 
1300 nos. p.a. (N.U.) 

The Bihar State Industrial Development Corpn. Dandar 
Bagioha, Patna-].—(Ranchi-Bihar)—H.T. Insulators—5,500 
tonnes p.a. (S.E.) 

M/s Himachal Pradesh Minera IS: Industrial Development 
Corporation Limited; Kishori Bhavan, The Mall-Simla.— 
(Himachal Pradesh)—H.T. Insulators—2,400 tonnes p.a, (N.U.) 

M/s Mysore Porcelain Ltd; G.P.F. Premises, Science Institute 
Post, Post Bag No. 1245, Bangalore.—(Bangalore-Karnataka)— 
H.T. Insulators—10,000 tonnes after expansion. (S.E.) 

Change in Names of Owners/Undertakings 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

From M/s Ruttonjee & Company, Calcutta.—to—M/s 
Kalyani Breweries Ltd; Calcutta-1. 

From M/s Auto Tractors Ltd; New Delhi.—to—M/s Auto 
Tractors Ltd; Lucknow (U.P.) 

Licences/Letters of Intent Revoked or 
Surrendered 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

Mr V.K. Thirani, c/o M/s Krishan Lai Thirani & Co. Ltd; 
ILACO House, 1 & 3, Brabroune Road, Calcutta-1.—Bi-Metal¬ 
lic Strips. 

Mr Vinod Poddar, Hongkong House (1st Floor), 31, Dal- 
housie Square (4), Calcutta.—Nickel Alloy. 

M/s Dhruva Woollen Mills (P) Ltd; Sun Mill Compound, 
Sun Mills Road, Lower Parel, Bombay-13.—Tape Recorders. 

M/s Dhruva Woollen Mills (P) Ltd; Sun Mill Compound, 
Sun Mills Road, Lower Parel, Bombay-13.—Desk Calculators. 
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COMPANY MEETING 

HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM CORPORATION LTD. 

Following is the full text of the speech delivered by Mr Nadirshah 
R. Mulla, Director of Hindalco, while presiding at the 15th Annual General 
Meeting of the Company held in Bombay on Monday, the 10th June, 1974 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1 have great pleasure in wel¬ 
coming you all to this Fifteenth 
Annual General Meeting of 
your Corporation. The Di¬ 
rectors’ Report and Annual 
Accounts have been with you 
for some time and with your 
permission I take them as read. 

Now before taking up for 
consideration the other items 
of the Agenda 1 would like to 
say a few words. 

First of all I would like to 
apologise to you on behalf of 
our Chairman and Shri A. V. 
Birla who generally presides 
over these meetings in Chair¬ 
man’s absence for their inabili¬ 
ty to attend this meeting. The 
Chairman is presently abroad 
having gone there in connec¬ 
tion with the Corporation’s 
work; and Shri A. V. Birla 
could not come from Calcutta 
because of his son’s illness. Al¬ 
though he is now much better, 
he was advised by Doctors not 
to leave him. 

From the point of view of 
working results the year 1973 
had been very difficult in fact 
the worst in its history so far 
with the result that the Direc¬ 
tors had to decide against re¬ 
commending any dividend on 
equity shares. Therefore, I 
can well appreciate your disap¬ 
pointment as a shareholder. 
In fact the situation has been 
very frustrating to the manage¬ 
ment for no fault on their part 
as will be seen from what fol¬ 
lows. 

Three major factors that have 
affected the working of your 
Company adversely are (1) in¬ 
flation (2) Power scarcity and 
(3) Price control. I would 
like to elaborate these three 
points. The country is passing 
through a period of severe in¬ 
flation Your Company, ip 
particular, baa been severely 
hit d$e^ sharp rise in the 
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cost of ail inputs. In many 
other industries, the rise in 
costs has been more than com¬ 
pensated by a corresponding 
increase in the sale price of 
their finished goods but in the 
case of your Company, most 
unfortunately, the prices peg¬ 
ged on 23rd May 1971 based 
on the raw material price pre¬ 
vailing on i 0-4-1970 were at 
an unrealistically low and ab¬ 
surd level. To give you some 
idea of the impact of the rise 
in costs of inputs. I would 
like to mention a few items. 
By a stroke of the pen, the sup¬ 
pliers of C. P. Coke which in¬ 
cludes one public sector Com¬ 
pany have increased the price 
of this item from about Rs 
625/- to Rs 2575/- a ton—a 
rise of 300% on the plea of 
increase in the prices of their 
main raw material which is 
1 supplied by the Government. 
The impact of this rise alone 
amounts to about Rs 800/- per 
ton of aluminium. Likewise 
the price of Caustic Soda has 
been pushed up from Rs 1100/- 
to^Rs 1900/-; furthermore, it is 
in short supply with the iesult 
that we are compelled to buy 
it from the open market at ex¬ 
orbitant rates. The incidence 
of the rise in Caustic Soda 
prices works out to about Rs 
150/- per ton on aluminium. 
Similarlft the impact of the 
hike in prY'es of furnace oil is 
about Rs ltO/- per ton, bauxite 
Rs 90/- per ton, salaries and 
wages Rs 300/- per ton, power 
and other miscellaneous items 
Rs 650/* per ton. Thus whilst 
the total increase in the cost 
of inputs since JOth April 1970 
has snowballed to about Rs 
2150/2200 amounting to an 
increase of almost 100%, on 
the other than the selling price 
of aluminium was reduced 
from Rs 4405 /t par ton to Rs 
3970/-per tonr~a substantial 
decrease. , The cumulative ef¬ 


fect from May 1971 to May 
1974 of the reduction in price 
and increase in input costs was 
about Rs 2600/- per ton. To 
state the position in absolute 
terms, the total impact comput¬ 
ed on the basis o r our installed 
capacity of 80000 tonnes comes 
to a staggering figures of Rs 20 
crores. This emphasises in vivid 
and clear terms how the price 
control was totally divorced 
from the cost of inputs. 

The second misfortune of 
your Company has been the 
power scarcity, which has be¬ 
come a chronic problem for 
the entire country and more 
particularly in U P. Power is a 
basic raw material for alumi- 
minium production since it 
requires as much as about 
20000 uniis to produce a ton 
of metal Hence any interrup¬ 
tion or disruption in the supply 
of power plays havoc with our 
working. I may mention that 
we have a 25-year agreement 
with the U.P Government for 
supply of 55 MW of power on 
a continuous basis and 50 MW 
for emergency operation to 
be given during shut-down of 
any unit of our own thermal 
power plant at Renusagar. 
Against this contracted quan¬ 
tum of power actual supply in 
last many years is substantial¬ 
ly reduced and for any extra 
power exorbitant rate even up 
to 15,3 paisc per unit has been 
charged. This is practically 
impossible to bear for any 
Aluminium producer. In 1974 
to our utter surprise power 
supply from UPSEB was com¬ 
pletely cut off from 24th Jan¬ 
uary. Thank God we have our 
own captive plant which meets 
more than half of our require¬ 
ments for presently intailed 
capacity. Had, it not been so, 
your factory would have been 
completely closed. 

Now coming to the pricing 


policy of the Government I 
would like to give you some 
interesting facts ami thereafter 
put a few relevant questions 
to those favouring price con¬ 
trols. As far as facts are con¬ 
cerned, it may he of interest to 
you to know that the price of 
primary metal in April 1974 
was the same as it existed in 
1966, which means in 8 years 
there has been no increase 
in the price of primary metal. 
The second point which needs 
emphasis is that in spite of the 
fact that the price control order 
contained a provision to grant 
a price increase whenever there 
is rise in the cost of major raw 
materials, like power, alumini¬ 
um fluoride, cryolite etc. no 
compensatory price increase 
was granted for 3 years. The 
third fact which you should 
know is that against a rise in 
cost of production by about 
2200/- the Government has 
permitted a price increase of 
only Ri 1090/- per tonne, and 
even after this, prices of Caus¬ 
tic Soda, Fluoride, Cryolite 
, and Coal etc. have very sub¬ 
stantially increased. These 
are the tycts. Now some ques¬ 
tions. Whom has the price 
control benefited? The prima¬ 
ry objective of price control is 
public interest. Now let us 
see how this objective has been 
served. Tim has benefited nei¬ 
ther the consumers, nor the 
producers and nor the Govern¬ 
ment revenue. Ji Ins not serv¬ 
ed the national interest either. 
Jn fact if it you go into it dee¬ 
per, it has resulted in great 
disservice to such interest in as 
much as wc had at one time 
started exporting this metal 
and now wo aic forced with 
huge shortage even for indi¬ 
genous requirements. Even 
the workers have suffered who 
have lost substantially by way 
of bonus. Then who has been 
benefited. I leave it to you 
for your imagination. 

The producers have lost 
revenue to such an extent that 
their expansion plans had to 
be shelved.* In one case the 
plant has been completely 
closed down for want of real¬ 
istic price and two producers 
have had to skip the equity 
dividend. Delay in expansion 
programme has created a 
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further shortage of aluminium 
in the country and thus 
retarded national growth. Let 
us now see how the Govern¬ 
ment revenue has been affected. 
By a simple mathematical 
calculation we find that if the 
price of 1971 fc. before the 
price control was to have con¬ 
tinued the Government would 
have collected considerably 
extra by way of excise duty, 
sales-tax and income-tax. 
Further if the Government 
would have periodically in¬ 
crease the selling price com¬ 
mensurate with the increase in 
the cost of inputs, according 
to their own notification, the 
Government would have col¬ 
lected an extra revenue in the 
years 1972 and 1973 to the 
tune of several crorcs of rupees. 
This shows that by this price 
control the Government has 
lost a substantial revenue. Let 
us now come to the interest 
of the consumers. From 1971 
prices of primary producers 
have remained pegged. In 
spite oft his the poor consumer 
purchasing aluminium utensils 
is paying upto Rs 18/- per kg. 
today as compared to Rs 8/- 
to Rs 10/- per kg. in 1971. 
Similarly the State Electricity 
Boards arc paying a price of 
Rs. 15,000/- per tonne for 
conductors as against a price 
of about Rs 7,000/- per tonne 
in 1971. 

To repeal, the Government 
has lost substantial revenue. 
The primary producers have 
been forced to postpone their 
plant expansions. \ he poor 
consumer for whom this exer¬ 
cise was done is left wondering 
how the price control benefited 
him, and workers have suffered 
substantial reduction in Bonus. 
The Shareholders have lost 
their dividend. The Govern¬ 
ment has an obligation, there¬ 
fore, to answer this question 
—how has the national interest 
been served by this price 
control. 

Regarding our expansion 
programme, I regret to say 
that with a substantial por¬ 
tion of the persently installed 
capacity of 95,000 tonnes lying 
idle foi want of power, the 
next phase of expansion to 
increase the capacity to 
1,20,000 tonnes had reached a 


stalemate in the absence of 
necessary clearances from the 
Government for grant of import 
licences and approval of financ¬ 
ing arrangements as also 
availability of power. 

Wc have been endeavour¬ 
ing to expand our captive 
power capacity, but this has 
also been held up due to lack 
of firm and timely decisions. 
It is indeed very disheartening 
to find that when there is an 
acute shortage of both alumi¬ 
nium and power in the coun¬ 
try, all our efforts in trying to 
increase the production of both 
have come to nought. 

Likewise, in spite of our 
best efforts to obtain an indus¬ 
trial licence for expanding our 
fabrication facilities to keep 
pace with the projected expan-* 
sion in our primary capacity, 
wc have not yet been given 
the licence and our applica¬ 
tion has been pending with the 
Government for over four 
years without any progress 
being made. 

The country is now facing 
a severe shortage of aluminium 
and there has been even talk of 
importing aluminium. Even 
in international markets, 
aluminium prices have soared 
sky-high. In fact the spot 
price which only 2 years ago 
was about 20 cents per pound 
is now about 40 to 4J cents 
per pound which is equivalent 


to about Rs 7000/- per tonne 
—yet it is not readily available. 
When the country has large 
idle capacity, it is imprudent 
to import aluminium from 
abroad paying such an exor¬ 
bitant price in foreign 
exchange. The wise course 
obviously lies in utilising our 
existing capacity fully by sup¬ 
plying power to thealuminium 
industry at reasonable and 
uniform rates. The latter 
suggestion has been made time 
and again by the Tariff Com¬ 
mission and several other 
export bodies but it has not 
been implemented so far. If 
adequate power is made avail¬ 
able, even with the existing 
capacity, the country can pro¬ 
duce considerably more metal 
than at present. 

HINDALCO has not been 
spared the chronic problem of 
staff and labour agitation that 
is at present gripping the 
country. The lock-out which 
was forced on us due to the 
gross indiscipline of staff and 
labour was lifted on the &th 
May after a period of 26 days. 
All efforts are being made to 
restore normalcy in produc¬ 
tion. 

Before 1 close, it will not 
be out of place for me to men¬ 
tion that basically the future 
of the aluminium industry 
should be very bright. 

If conditions congenial to 


the growth of the aluminium 
industry are created by the 
Government, the industry will 
not only be able to trigger 
progress in several sectors of 
the country’s economy but also 
earn substantial amounts of 
foreign exchange by exporting 
its products. Our success i** 
export markets in 1967-68 
made us very optimistic about 
the export potential of alu¬ 
minium also. This apart, our 
consumption growth has been 
mainly in the sphere of con¬ 
ductors and cables. Several 
other sectors like transport, 
packing and consumer dura¬ 
bles, which have a large con¬ 
sumption potential, have not 
been fully tapped. Hence, we 
have the potentialities of a 
bright future for the alu¬ 
minium industry. Keeping in 
view the dynamism and growth 
evinced by your Company in 
the past, and given the proper 
facilities and encouragement 
by Government, your Com¬ 
pany, I may add, is sure to 
have a brighter future still. 

In the end we have to hope 
for the best having full faith 
on God and so on doing our 
duties as best as we can. 


NOTE: This does not purport to 
be the full proceedings 
of the Annual General 
Meeting . 
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RECORDS & STATISTICS 

_ _ *-' 

Foreign collaborations 

t During the quarter January-March 1974, 113 collaborations with foreign companies were approved by the government 
Out of these 94 involved were technical collaborations only while 19 involved both technical and financial collaboration. The col* 
laborating companies were from Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, German Democratic Republic, Hungary, Italy, 
Japan, Malayasia, Sweden, the UK, the USA and West Germany. The names of the collaborating companies and the items of 
manufacture are given below:— 



SI. No. Name of the Indian Company. Name of the Foreign Collaborator Item of Manufacture. 


1. M/s. Indo Burma Petroleum Co. Ltd., 

(Electronics Manufacturing Divi¬ 
sion), Sewri, Bombay-400 015. 

2. M/s. Shri Vallabh Glasss Works Ltd., 

Anand-Sojitra Road, Vallabh Vidya- 
nagar, 388, (Gujarat). 

3. M/s. Aditya Chemicals—Proprietors) 

Aditya Minerals (P) Ltd., 7, Central 
Avenue, Nagpur-18. 

4. Mr Sitaram Kedia, “Sagar Jyoti” Plot 

No. 18, Road No. 6, Vile-Parle (West) 
Borabay-56. 

5. M/s. K,S. Diesels Private Limited, 

Mutual Chambers, 19-21, Hanuman 
Street, Fort Bombay-1. 

6. M/s. Metroark (P) Ltd., 12, Lenin 

Sarani, Calcutta-13. 

7. M/s. Danfoss (India) Ltd., B-20/2I, 

Industrial Area, Site No. 3. Meerut 
Road, Ghaziabad (UP) 

8. M/s. Danfoss (India) Ltd., 706-707 

Surya Kiran, 19, Knsturba Gandhi 
Marg, New Delhi. 

9. M/s. Danfoss (India) Ltd., 706-707, 

Surya Kiran, 19, Kasturba Gandhi 
Marg, New Delhi. 

10. Mr Prahlad Bhajan Das Bajaj, Managing 
(F) Director, Pahlaj & Co, Sir PM 

Road, Bombay-1. 

11. M/s. Nitin Castings Pvt. Limited, Eas¬ 

tern Express Highway, Panchpa- 
khadi, Thana (Maharashtra). 

12. M/s. K. G. Khosla & Co. Pvt. Ltd., 

1, Deshbandhu Gupta Road, New 
Delhi-110055. 

13. Mr Mahesh B. Kothari, 7-Anand 

Darshan, 13, Poddar Road, Bombay- 
400026. 

14. M/s. Savalle Chemi Pvt. Ltd., ‘Corin¬ 

thian’ B-5, 1st Floor, 17, Arthur 
Road, Colaba, Bombay-5. 

15. M/s. Heavy Electricals (1) Ltd., Bhopal. 

F—Involves financial participation also, 
p rmyaiwr 


India-Belgium 

M/s. Vickers Vandergeeten S.A., 253- 
257, Rue De Birmingham, B-1070, 
Bruxelles, Belgium. 

M/s. Glovcrbcl Meeniver, 166, Chausses 
De La Hulpe Bruxelles-17, Belgium. 

M/s. Solvay and CIE, Rue Du Prince 
Albert-33, Brussels, Belgium. 

M/s. Thiry S: Cie S. A., Huy, Belgium. 


India- Czechoslovakia 

M/s. Motokov Foreign Trade Corpora- 
ration, Czechoslovakia. 

M/s. Vychodoccsme Chemicke Zavody, 
Syntycsia of Czechoslovakia. 

India-Denmark 

M/s. Danfoss International A/S. Den¬ 
mark. 

M/s. Dafoos A/S Nordborg, Denmark. 


—do— 


India-France 

M/s. Compagnie Industrialled Du Bra¬ 
celet 25002, Besancon, France. 

M/s. Societe Des Ancieries Du Minior 
Pompey, 27 Pitres (France). 

M/s. Demag Spiras, 75, Rue Denis Papin 
93407-Pantin, France. 

M/s. Societe Europeenede Carburation, 
17-Rue Louis Michel, 92-306 Leval- 
louis Perret, France. 

M/s. Societe D’Etudes ET De Construc¬ 
tion Pour Les Industries, Agricules, 
Paris, France. 

M/s. Alsthom Sovoisienne, France. 


Automatic Bottle Washing Machi- 
es. 

Sheet Glass. 

Calcium Carbonate. 

Paper Machines & Converting 
Machines. 


Pistons, Piston Rings and Piston 
Pins. 

Methyl Chlorosilane etc. 


Radiator Thermostats for Auto¬ 
mobiles. 

Different items of air conditioning 
and refrigeration controls. 

Boiler Burner Controls. 


Leather Watch Straps. 


High Alloy Steel Castings. 


High Pressure Air Compressors. 

Carburettors for Automobiles. 

Alcohol Distillation Plant baaed 
Machinery 

400 KV Transformers and Reactors. 
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SI, No* Name of the Indian Company. 


16. Dr. M. P. Shah, C/O Indo French 

Time Industries Limited, 12, Udyog 
Nagar, S. V. Road, Goregaon, 
Bombay. 

17. M/s. Bharat Gauge & Tools Limited, 

498, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-12. 


18. The Chairman & Managing Director, 

Hindustan Machine Tools Limited, 
Bangalore. 

19. M/s. J. K. Synthetics Ltd., Kamla 

Tower, Kanpur (UP). 

20. M/s. Satellite Engineering Limited, 

Kathwada, P.O. Maize Products, 
Ahmedabad-2. 

21. M/s. Ajanta Paper & General Products 

Pvt, Ltd., P. O. Kalyan, Distt. Thana 
(Maharashtra). 

22. M/s. Eastern Engineering Co. 278, D. 

Naroji Road, Fort, Bombay-1. 

23. M/s. Babson and Company, Prop. M/S. 

Homi Mehlu and sons (P) Limited, 
Sanchar Marg, Fort, Bombay-1. 

24. M/s. Imperial Motor Stores Dhun Mis¬ 

sion, Avantikabai Gokhale Road 
Bombay-400004. 


Name of the Foreign Collaborator. Item of Manufacture, 


M/s. Epsilon, SARL, 25004, Besancon, Shock Absorbing devices for Wrist 
Fra « cc - * . Watches. 


India-G.D.R, # 

M/s. BEB Feihmessjingfabrik Suht 
(FMS) DDR-60 Sugl Riambach 
through CARLZE1SS, Jena 53 GDR. 

India-Hungary 

M/s. TUNGSRAM, Hungary. 

India-ltalyt 

M/s. Chatillon, Milano, Italy. 

M/s. Meteor Pistons Milano, Italy. 


M/s. Cartiers Giacomo Boss. Mcthi 
Tomino, Italy. 

M/s. Frateili Marzali and Co., Italy. 

M/s. Signoria International, P. 0. 
Box U5, Florence, Italy. 

M/s. F. A. C. E. T., Fabrica Ricambi 
Electrical, Auto 93 Via Osasco 10141, 
Torino, Italy. 


Precision Measuring Instruments. 

Lamps and Lamp making Machi¬ 
nery, 

Acrylic Fibre. 

Pistons. 

Filter Paper, 

Take up Machines and Draw Twis¬ 
ters. 

Ready made garments. 

Automobile Electrical Components. 


25. M/s. Ahmedabad Eagle Enterprises 

Pvt. Ltd., 410, Naroda RailwayCros- 
sing, Naroda, Ahmedabad. 

26. M/s. Gujarat Industrial Investment 

Corporation Ltd., 4th Floor, Natraj 
Chambers, Ashram Road, Ahmedabad. 

27. M/s. LA Precision Springs and Engineer¬ 

ing Co. Ltd., Kailash, 1J03/A-2 
Adnrsh Colony, Poona. 

28. M/s. Transformers and Electricals 
(F) Kerala Ltd., Angamally South, P.O. 

' Ernakulam District, Kerala. 

29. M/s, Mysore Acetate 8 : Chemicals Co. 

Ltd., Mysugar Building, J. C. M. 
Road, Bangalore-2. 

30. M/s. Indo-Nippon Foods (P) Ltd. E-8/6 
(F) Vasant Vihar, New Delhi-57. 

31. M/s. Sneva Diamond Tools (P) Ltd., 

No. 60, O. V. M. Street, Chepauk, 
Madras. 


India-Japan 

M/s. Watanabet Corporation 6246, 
Icliika Wada Imnm-cho, Yamanashi 
prefecture, Japan. 

M/s. Mitsubishi Rayon Company 
Limited and M/S. Mitsubishi Corpo¬ 
ration, Tokyo. 

M/s. Kato Spring Works Limited, 
Tokyo. 

M/s. Hitachi Limited, Japan. 


M/s. Tckiron-Rowland Ltd, Osaka, 
Japan. 

M/s. Japan Casting Development Com¬ 
pany Ltd., Japan. 

M/s. Osaka Diamond Industrial Com¬ 
pany Ltd., Japan. 


Cash Registers. 


MMA and PMMA Resins. 


Precision Coiled and Flat Springs, 


Extra high voltage Power Transfor¬ 
mers on tap changers Current and 
Potential Transformers. 

Acetate Sheets. 


Sheep and Goat casings for Saus¬ 
ages. 

Diamond Wheels. 


32. Mr Tirlok Singh Sethi, Dil Bahar, Plot 

491, 17th Road, Khar, Bombay-52. 

33. Mr M. K, Raghubir Singh, Kesar Villas, 
(F) Sitohi, (Rajasthan) 


M/s. Nippon Precision Casting Corpo¬ 
ration, Ichikawa City, Japan. 

M/s. Matsushita Electric Works Ltd., 
1048 Oaza-Kadoma, Kadomi-Shi, 
Osaka-FU571, Japan. 


Stainless Steel, Corosion Resistant 
Steel, Heat Resistant Steel, and 
Alloy Steel Castings. 

Spinnnig Pots with cover and ring. 


tin addition to these collaborations approved, there is another joint collaboration approved with West Germany & Italy 
which has been shown under West Germany approvals. 


F—Involves financial participation also. 
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SI. No. Name of the Indian Company. 


Name of the Foreign Collaborator. 


Item of Manufacture. 


34. M/s. Shaw Wallce and Co. Limited. 
7, Linghi Chetty Street, Madras-1. 


35. M/s. Bharat Heavy Electrical Limited, 

Ramachandrapuram, Hyderabad-' 
500032. 

36. M/s. Equipment (P)Ltd., 10/1, Princes 

Street, Calcuttta-13. 

37. M/s. Bladen Cole, “Range Udyan”. 

Sitladevi Temple Road, Mahim, 
Bombay-400016. 

38. M/s. Indo-Berolina Industries (P) Ltd., 
(F) R. B. I. House, S-86, Andheri Kurla 

Road, Bombay-400059. 

39. M/s. Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited, 

Ramachandrapuram, Hyderabad-500 
032. 

\ 


40. M/s. Bijon Nag, 5/1 A, Keytalla Road, 
(F) Calcutta-29. 

41. M/s. Hindustan Brown Boveri Ltd., 

‘Brown Boveri House’, 264-265, Dr. 
A. B. Road, Bombay-400025. 

42. Mr. G. S. Purewal, Kasauli Road, 

Dharampur (Simla Hills). 

43. M/s. Laxshmi Card Clothing Manufac¬ 

turing Co. Private Limited. Kuppu- 
swamy Naidupuram, Post Palladam 
Taluk, Coimbatore Distt. 

44. M/s. Western Maharastra Development 

Corporation Ltd., Indian Red Cross 
Society Building, Mahatma Gandhi 
Road, Poona. 

45. M/s. Jairamdas Udyog Pvt. Ltd., 

17-A/l, Asaf Ali Road, New Delbi-1. 

46. M/s. National News Print and Paper 

Mills Ltd., Nepanagar (M.P.), 

47. M/s. Mettur Chemcials & Industrial 

Corpn. Ltd., Mettur Dam-2, Salem 
Distt, Tamil Nadu. 

48. M/s. Shri Ram Mills Ltd., (MTA 

Divn.), Surat Navsari Road, P. O. 
Baroda Rayon, Udhna (Distt. (Surat). 


49. M/s. West work Engineers (P) Ltd., 

5 D, Vulcan Insurance Building, Veer 
Nariman Road, Bombay-20. 

50. M/s. Electrical Control Apparatus Pvt 

Ltd., 5/1 Abiramapuram, 1st Street, 
Madras-600018. 

51. M/s. Caprihans (India) Pvt. Ltd., Block 

D., Shivsagar Estate, Dr. Annie 
Basant Road, Worll, Bombay-18. 

F—Involves financial participation also. 


„ India-Malaysia 

M/s. Sime Darby Plantations, Berhnd, 
Jalan Am pang, Kuala Lumpur. 

India-Sweden 

M/s. Allmanna Svcnska Electriska 
Aktiebolaget (ASEA), Sweden. 

M/s. Trelleborgs Gumminfabriks Atie- 
bolng, Sweden. 

M/s. Rosenblads Patenter, Box 94, S- 
147000, Tumba, Sweden. 

M/s. A. B. Bofors, Nobal Chcmature 
Division, Bofors, Sweden, 

M/s. Allmanna Sveoska Elektriska 
Aktiebolaget (ASEA), Kopparbersva- 
gen 2, Vasteras, Sweden. 

Indla-Switzerland 

M/s. Heinnich Schmid, 9640 Rappeswil, 
Switzerland. 

M/s. Brown Boveri & Co. Ltd., Swit¬ 
zerland. 

M/s. Baumgartner Freres S. A., Swit¬ 
zerland. 

M/s. Graf Sales Limited, Switzerland. 


M/s. Ceramconsult Langenthal, Swit¬ 
zerland. 


M/s. SIM ESTABLISHMENT S. A., 
Fabrique De Machines et Fonderie, 
1110 Morges, Switzerland. 

M/s. Krebs and Company Limited, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

M/s. Krebs & Company Limited, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

M/s. Roshauer Limited, Limmatstrasse 
87, Zurich, Switzerland. 

India-U.K. 

M/s. West’s (Manchester) Ltd., UK 


M/s. Bowthorpe Hillermann Ltd., 
England. 

M/s. I. C. I., UK 


Crumb Rubber. 


Current Transformers and Potential 
Transformers. 

High Pressure Hoses. 

Evaporators Pulp and Paper Indus¬ 
tries. 

Consultancy and Engineering 
works in the field of Chemical 
Plants. 

Oil Circuit Breakers-220 and 400 
KV. 


Press tools etc. 


Telementering Equipment. 


Wrist Watches. 

* 

Profile wire for Metallic card cloth- 
ing/Lickerin wire. 


H.T. Insulators. 


Engine Valves. 


Caustic Soda/Chlorine. 
Caustic Soda and Chlorine. 


RHF Chucks. 


Ime Kilns. 


Lightning Arrestors. 


Fibrillated (Suede-Like) PVC Fabric 
and expanded Vinyl Coated 
Fabric. 
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SI. No. Name of the Indian Company. 


Name of the Foreign Collaborator, 


Item of Manufacture. 


52. M/s. Mercury Iron & Se*el Co. (P) 

Ltd. Globe Mill Passage Cross Lane, 
Worli, Bombay. 

53. M/s. Indian Valves (P) Ltd., A-53, 

Industrial Estate, Satpur, Nasik. 

54. M/s. Andhra Pradesh Industrial Deve¬ 

lopment Corporation Limited, B-l- 
174 Fateh Maidan Road, Hyderabad. 

55. M/s. West Bengal Industrial Develop¬ 

ment Corporation Ltd., 23-A, Netaji 
Subhash Road, Post Box No. 649, 
Calcutta. 

56. M/s. Lab Electronic Components, 111/ 

71, Ashpk Nagar, Kanpur, UP. 

57. M/s. Shardlow India Ltd., Hasur Gar¬ 

dens, Madras-11. 

58. M/s. Kelvinator of India Ltd., 28, 

N.I.T. Faridabad (Haryana). 

59. M/s. G. William & Co. Pvt. Ltd., 1 /I, 

Kimber Street, Calcutta-17. 

60. M/s. Jessop & Co. Ltd., 63, Netaji 

Subhas Road, Calcutta-1. 

61. M/s. Indian Tool Manufacturers Limi¬ 

ted, 101, Sion Road, Sion, Bombay 22. 

62. M/s. Symond and Company (P) Limi¬ 

ted, Subedaraganj, Allahabad 

63. M/s. Holman Climax Manufacturing 

Limited, Chartered Bank Buildings, 
Calcutta. 

64. Mr. Suraj Puri, C/O SMS Associates, 

D-247, Defence Colony, New Delhi. 
(EPZ) 

65. Dr. Rao. S. Channapragada, 745, N. 

(F) Postoria Avenue, Sunnyvale-Cali- 

fornia-94086 (USA) 

66. M/s. Eimco-Elecon (India) Ltd., C/O 
(F) Elecon Engineering Co., Ltd., Vallabh 

Vidya Nagar, (Gujarat) 

67. Mr. Satish C. Anand, Mahalaxmi Cham- 

(F) bcrs, Bhulabhai Desai Road, Bom¬ 

bay-4000026. 

68. M/s. Larsen & Toubro Ltd., L & T 

House, Narottam Morarji Marg, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

69. M/s. Kanoria Chemicals & Industries 

Limited, 9, Brabourne Road, Cal¬ 

cutta-1. 

70. Mr. S.K. Punwani, Pallonji Mansion, 

(F) 43, Cuffe Parade, Bombay-5. 

71. Mr. W.N. Chaddha, 1/15, Shanti Nike- 

(F) tan, New Delhi. 

72. Mr B.K. Gupta, 802, Joshi Road, New 

Delhi-5. 

73. M/s. Madras Rubber Factory Limited, 

175/1, Anna Road, Madras-2. 

74. M/s. Larsen & Toubro Limited, Bon- 

gall Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 


F—Involves financial participation also. 


M/s. E. Green & Sons Ltd., England. 


M/s. J. Blakeborough & Sons Ltd., 
England. 

M/s. Dunlop Limited, U.K. 


M/s. Dunlop Limited, U.K. 


M/s. A. B. Electronics Components 
Ltd., U. K. 

M/s. Ambrose, Shardlow & Co , Ltd., 
Sheffield U.K. 

M/s. Gross Cash Registers Ltd. Hol- 
lingbury, Brighton, U.K. 

M/s. Vickery’s Limited, 53, Norman 
Road, Greenwich, London. 

M/s. Clarke Chapman-John Thomson 
Ltd., Leeds, England. 

M/s. Spear & Jackson International 
Ltd., Sheffield (U.K.) 

M/s. Slazengers Ltd., Challenge House, 
Mitcham Road, Croydon, Surrey, 
England. 

M/s. Compair International Ltd., 
Slough, Buckinghamshire, England. 

lndia-U.S.A. 

M/s. Digital Information Inc., Palo 
Alto, California, USA. 

M/s. Emprox, USA and M/s. ICIC, 
USA. 

M/s. Eimco Tunneling and Mining 
Machinery Division of Envirotech 
Corporation, USA. 

M/s. Farrel Company, Division ot 
U.S.M. Corporation, Ansonia, Con¬ 
necticut, USA. 

M/s. Grove Valves & Regulator Co., 
USA. 

M/s. Rohm & Hass, USA. 


M/s. INTEC Inc. 4843 Stillbrooks, 
Houston, Taxas 77035, USA. 

Ms. Garrison International Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, USA. 

Ms. E.S.B., USA. 

M/s. Mansfield Tire and Rubber Com¬ 
pany. \JSA. 

M/s. William M. Bailey and Company, 
USA. 


Type 55 Economisers. 


Butterfly Valve. 

Automobile Tyre and Tubes. 


Automobile Tyres and Tubes. 


Electronic Connectors. 

Crankshafts and Forgings. 

Electrically operated Cash Registers. 

Components of Paper Machinery 
(Vickery Lectors). 

Rope Operated Grabs and Hydrau¬ 
lic Operated Grabs. 

Hand Tools. 

Sports Goods. 


Air Compressors. 


Liquid Crystal Displays. 


Low Cost l.C. Radios. 


Rock Metal Mining Machinery. 


Rubber Machinery. 


Pipeline Valves. 


Methyl Methacrylate, (Monomer) 
Hydrogen Cyanide and PMMA 
Resins. 

Data Processing Service Unit. 
Poultry Breeding Farm. 

Storage Batteries. 

Brake Chambers Diaphragms. 

Steel Plant Valves. 
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